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GERALD FITZGERALD, "THE CHEVALIER." 

BT HARBT LORKEQUER. 

[ The Author reserve* the Sight qf Translation.] 

CHAPTER XVIII. 



THB "DMOr/ 



The morning was already far ad- 
vanced, and the sun high, when Ger- 
ald awoke. The heavy dews had 
penetrated his trail clothing and 
chilled him, while the hot gleam of 
the sun glowed fiercely on his face 
and temples. He was so confused 
besides, by his dream, and by the 
objects about him, that he sat vainly 
endeavouring to remember how and 
why he had come there. 

One by one, like stragglers falling 
into line, his wandering faculties came 
back, and he bethought him of the 
Poetrs house, Alfien himself, the 
Duchess, and lastly of his quarrel 
with Marietta— an incident which, do 
what he might, seemed utterly unac- 
countable to him. If he felt per- 
suaded that he was in the right 
throughout, the persuasion cave him 
no pleasure— far from it. It had been 
infinitely easier for him now, if he had 
wronged her, to seek her forgiveness, 
than forgive himself for having of- 
fended her. She, so devoted to aim ! 
She, who had taken such pains to 
teach him all the excellences of the 
poets she loved ; who had stored his 
mind with Petrarch, and filled his 
imagination with Ariosto ; who taught 
him to recognize in himself feelings, 
and thoughts, and hopes akin to those 
their heroes felt, and thus elevated 
him in his own esteem. And what 
a genius was hers; how easily she 
adapted herself to each passing mood, 
and was gay or sorrowful, volatile or 
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passionate, as fancy inclined her. 
How instinctively her beautiful fea- 
tures caught up the expression of each 
passion ; how wild the transports of 
her ioy ; how terrible the agonies of 
her hatred ! 

With what fine subtlety, too, she 
interpreted aU she read, discovering 
hidden meanings, and eliciting springs 
of action from words apparently insig- 
nificant ; and then her memory, was 
it not inexhaustible? An image, a 
passing simile from a poet she loved, 
was enough to bring up before her 
whole cantos ; and thus, stored with 
rich gems of thought, her conversa- 
tion acquired a grace and a charm 
that were actual fascination. And 
was he now to tear himself away from 
charms like these, and for ever, too ? 
But why was sue displeased with 
him ? how had he offended her ? 
Surely it was not the notice of the 
great poet had awakened her jea- 
lousy: and yet, when she thought 
over ner own great gifts, the many 
attractions she, herself, possessed — 
claims to notice far greater than his 
could ever be, Gerald felt that she 
might well have resented this neglect 

a And how much of this is my own 
fault," cried he, aloud "Why did I 
not tell the ooet of her great genius ? 
Why not stimulate his curiosity to 
see and hear her. How soon would 
he have recognized the noble qualities 
of her nature," 

Angry with himself, and eager to 
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repair the injustice he had done, he 
arose and set out for the city, resolved 
to see Alfieri, and proclaim all Mari- 
etta's accomplishments and talents. 

"He praised me last night," mut- 
tered he. as he went along; "but 
what will he say of her f She shall 
recite for him the ' Didone,' the lines 
beginning, 

( No 1 idegnat* non aonp P 

If his heart does not thrill as he 
listens, he is more or less than man ! 
He shall hear, too, his own Cleopatra 
uttered in accents that he never 
dreamed of. And then she shall vary 
her mood, and sing him one of her 
Sicilian barcaroles, or dance the Tir- 
anna. Ah, Signor Poeta," said he, 
aloud, "Even tny lofty imagination 
shall gain by gazing upon one gifted 
and beautiful as she is." 

Scarcely had Gerald reached the 
Roman gate, when a large cavalcade 
was making its exit through the deep 
archway, and the crowd filling back 
made way for the mounted party. 
Upwards of twenty cavaliers and 
ladies rode past, each mounted and 
followed by a numerous suite, whose 
equipment proclaimed the party to be 
or rank and consideration. As Gerald 
stood aside, to make place for them 
to pass, a pair of dark eyes darted 
keenly towards him, and a deep voice 
called out— 

"There's my Cerretano, that I 
was telling you about, Eccolo ! Gher- 
ardi, boy, what brings thee here]" 

Gerald looked up and saw it was 
the Poet who addressed him; but 
before be could summon courage to 
answer, the other said — 

"Thou promised to be with me this 
morning early, and hast forgotten it 
all, not to say that thou wert to equip 
thyself in something more suitable 
than this motley. Never mind, come 
along with us. Cesare. give him your 
pony, be is quiet and easy to ride. 
Fair ladies all," added he, addressing 
the party, " this youth declaims the 
verse of Alfieri, as such a great Poet 
merits ! Gherardi mio, this is a pub- 
lic worthy of thy best efforts to please ! 
Get into the saddle, it's the surest, not 
to say the pleasantest way to jog to- 
wards Parnassus !" 

Gerald was not exactly in the mood 
to like this bantering, he was ill at 
eaae with himself, and not over-well 
satisfied with the world at large, and 



he had half turned to decline the 
Poet's invitation, when a gentle voice 
addressed him, saying — 

"Pray be my cavalier, Signorino: 
you see I have none." 

"Not ours the fault, Madame La 
Marquise," quickly retorted Alfieri ; 
"you rejected us each in turn. Felice 
was too dull ; Adriano, too lively ; 
Giorgio was vain; and I — I forget 
what I was." 

"Worst of all, a great genius in the 
full blaze of his glory. No; ril take 
Signor Gherardi — that is, if he will 
permit me." 

Gerald took off his cap and bowed 
deeply in reply, as he lifted his head 
he, for the first time, beheld the fea- 
tures of her who addressed him. She 
was a lady no longer young, past even 
the prime of life, but retaining still 
something more than the traces of 
what had once been great beauty : 
fair brown hair, and blue eyes, shaded 
by long dark lashes, preserved to her 
face a semblance of youthfulness j and 
there was a coquetry in her riding 
dress — the hat looped up with a richly 
jewelled band, and the front of her 
habit embroidered in gold— which 
showed that she maintained preten- 
sions to be noticed and honoured. 

As Gerald rode along at her side, 
shedrew him gradually and easily into 
conversation, with the consummate 
art of one who had brought the gift 
to high perfection. She knew how to 
lead a timid talker on, to induce him 
to venture on opinions, and even try 
and sustain them. She understood 
well, besides, when and how, and how 
far, to offer a dissent, and at what 
moments to appear to yield convic- 
tions to another. She possessed all 
that graceful tact which supplies to 
mere chit chat that much of epigram 
that elevates, without pedantry; a 
degree of point, that stimulates, yet 
never wounds. 

"The resemblance is marvellous !" 
whispered she to AlfierL as he chanced 
to ride up beside her; "and not only 
in look, but actually in voice, and in 
many a trick of gesture." 

"Iknew you'd see it!" cried the 
Poet triumphantly. 

" And can nothing be known about 
his history 1 Surely, we could trace 
him." 

" I like the episode better as it is," 
said he, carelessly. "Some vulgar 
fact might, like a rude blow, demol- 
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ish the whole edifice one's fancy had 
nigh completed. There he stands 
now, handsome, gifted, and a mystery. 
What could add to the combination 9 

" The secret of an illustrious birth," 
whispered the Marquise. 

"I lean to the other view. I'd 
rather fancy nature had some subtle 
design of her own, some deep-wrought 
scheme to work out by this strange 
counterfeit." 

"Yes, Gherardi," as the youth 
looked suddenly around; "yes, Ghe- 
rardi," said she, "we were talking of 
you. and of your great likeness to one 
we both were acquainted with." 

" If it be to that prince whose pic- 
ture I saw last night," replied he, " I 
suspect the resemblance goes no fur- 
ther than externals. There can be, 
indeed, little less like a princely sta- 
tion than mine." 

"Ah, boy," broke in the poet, 
" there will never be in all your his- 
tory as sad a fate as has befallen 
him." 

" I envy one whose fortune admits 
of reverses!" said Gerald, peevishly. 
" Better be storm-tossed than never 
launched" 

"I declare," whispered the Mar- 
quise, "as he spoke there, I could have 
believed it was Monsieur de Saint 
George himself I was listening to. 

Those little wayward bursts of tem- 
-jpp » 

"Summer lightnings," broke in Al- 
lien. 

"Just so : they mean nothing — 
they herald nothing — 

" * They flash Uke anger o'er the iky, 
Ana then dissolre in tears/ ** 

" True," said the poet " But harm- 
less as these elemental changes seem, 
we forget how they affect others — 
what blights they often leave in their 
track. 

" ' The ■port the gods delight in 
Makes mortals grieve below.' " 

"It was Fabri wrote that line," 
said Gerald, catching at the quota- 
tion. 

" Yes, Madame la Marquise," said 
Alfieri, answering the quickly-darted 
dances of the lady s eyes, "this youth 
has read all sorts of authors. A cer- 
tain Signor Gabriel, with whom he 
sojourned months long in the Ma- 
remma, introduced him to Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Rousseau : his own dis- 



cursive tastes added others to the 
list" 

"Gabriel! Gabriel! It could not be 

that it was ," and here she bent 

over, and whispered a word in Alfieri's 
ear. 

A sudden start, and an exclamation 
of surprise, burst from the poet 

"Tell us what was your friend 
Gabriel like." 

" I can tell you how he described 
himself," said Gerald. " He said he 
was — 

" Un sanglier maranl de petite rerole." 

" Oh, then, it was he," exclaimed 
the Marquise. " Tell us, I pray you, 
how fortune came to play you so 
heartless a trick as to be this man's 
friend?" 

Half reluctantly, almost resent- 
fully, Gerald replied to this question 
by relating the incidents that had be- 
fallen him in the Maremma, and how 
he had subsequently lived for months 
the (^nnpamon of this strange asso- 
ciate. 

" What marvellous lessons of eviL 
boy. has he not instilled into you ! 
Tell me, frankly, has he not made you 
suspectful of every one — distrusting 
all friendship — disowning all obliga- 
tions — making affection seem a mock- 
ery, and woman a cheat 1" 

" I have heard good and bad from 
his lips. If he spoke hastily of the 
world at times, mayhap it had not 
treated him with too much kindness. 
Indeed he said as much to me, and 
that it was not his fault that he 
thought so meanly of mankind." 

" What poison this to pour into a 
young heart !" broke in Alfieri. " The 
cattle upon the thousand hills eat not 
of noxiotis herbage ; their better in- 
stincts protect them, even where se- 
ductive fruits and flowers woo their 
tastes. It is man alone is beguiled 
by false appearances^ and this out of 
the very subtlety of his own nature. 
The plague-spot of the heart is dis- 
trust!" 

"These are better teachings, boy, 
than Signor Gabriel's," said the lady. 

"You know him, then?" asked 
Gerald. 

" I have little doubt that we are 
speaking of the same person ; and if 
so, not 1 alone, but all Europe knows 
him." 

Gerald burned to inquire further, to 
know who and what this mysterious 
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man was — how he had earned the 
terrible reputation that attended him, 
and what charges were alleged against 
him. He could not dare, however, 
to put questions in such a presence, 
ana he sat moodily thinking oyer the 
issue. 

Diverging from the high road, they 
now entered a pathway which led 
through the vineyards and the olive 
groves: and, being narrow, Gerald 
found himself side by side with the 
Marquise, without any other near. 
Here, at length, his curiosity mas- 
tered all reserve, and plucking up 
courage for the effort, he said — 

" If my presumption were not too 
bold, Madame, I would deem it a 
great favour to be permitted to ask 
you something of this Signor GabrieL 
X know and feel that, do what I will, 
reason how I may, reject what I can, 
yet still his words have eaten down 
deep into my heart : and if I cannot 
put some antidote there against their 
influence, that they will sway me even 
against myself." 

" First, let me hear how he repre- 
sented himself to you. Was he as a 
good man grossly tricked and cheated 
By the world, his candour imposed 
on, his generosity betrayed. Did he 
picture a noble nature basely trifled 
with." 

"No, no" broke in Gerald: "he 
said, indeed, at first he felt disposed 
to like his fellow-men, but that the 
impulse was unprofitable ; that the 
true philosophy was unbelief. Still 
he avowed tnat he devoted himself to 
every indulgence ; that happiness 
meant pleasure, pleasure excess ; that 
out of the convulsive throes of the 
wildest debauchery, great and glorious 
sensations, ennobling thoughts spring 
—just as the volcano in full eruption 
throws up gold amidst the lava : and 
he bade me, if I would know myself, 
to taste of this same existence." 

"Poor boy, these were trying 
temptations. 

"Not so." broke in Gerald, proudly: 
" I wanted to be something better ana 
greater than this." 

" And what would you be?" asked 
the Marquise, as she turned a look of 
interest on him. 

" Oh, if a heart's yearning could do 
it," cried Gerald, warmly, * I would 
be like him who rides yonder j I 
would be one whose words would give 
voice to many an unspoken emotion 



—who could make sad men hopeful, 
and throw over the dreariest waste of 
existence the soft mild light of ideal 
happiness." 

one shook her head, half sorrow- 
fully, and said — " Genius is the gift 
of one, or two, or three, in a whole 
century !" 

" Then I would be a soldier," cried 
the boy ; "I would shed my blood for 
a good, causa A stout heart and a 
strong arm are not rare gifts, but they 
often win rare honours. 

" Count Alfieri has been thinlrTTig 
about you," said she, in a tone half 
confidential " He told me that if you 
showed a disposition for it, he'd place 
you at the University of Sienna, where 
you could follow your studies till such 
time as a career should present itself." 

" To what do I owe this gracious 
interest in my fate, lady 1" asked he 
eagerly. " Is it my casual resemblance 
to the prince he was so fond of?" 

"So fond!" exclaimed she: then, 
as quickly correcting herself, she 
addecL "No. not altogether tnat — 
though, perhaps, the likeness may 
have served you. 

"How kind and good of him to 
think of one so friendless," muttered 
Gerald, half aloud. 

"Is the proposal one you would 
like to close with; tell me, frankly, 
Gherardi, for we are speaking now in 
all frankness." 

" Mayhap I may only lose another 
friend if I said no !" said he, timidly ; 
and then, with bolder accents, added, 
"Let me own it, Madame, I nave no 
taste for study, at least such studies 
as these; my heart is set upon the 
world of action — I would like to win 
a name, no matter how brief the time 
left me to enjoy it" 

" Shall I tell you my plan " 

" Yours /" broke he in. " Surely 
you, too. have not deigned to remem- 
ber me.'* 

"Yes; the Count interested me 
strongly in you ; this morning we 
talked of little else at breakfast, and 
up to the moment we overtook you 
at the gate. His generous ardour in 
your behalf filled me with a like zeal; 
and we discussed together many a 
plan for your future ; and mine was. 
that you should enter the service or 
the King " 

"What King? 

"What other than the King of 
France, boy; the heir of St Louis." 
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" He befriended the cause of Charles 
Edward, did he not ?" asked Gerald, 



*R& 



4 Yes," said she. smiling at the 
ardour with which he asked the 
question. "Do you feel deep in- 
terest in the fortunes of that Prince ?" 

The youth clasped his hands toge- 
ther and pressed them to his heart, 
without a word. 

* Your family, perhaps, supported 
that cause?" 

" They did, lady. When I was an 
infant, I prayed for its success : as I 
grew older, I learned to sorrow tor its 
failure." 

There was something so true and so 
natural in the youth's expression as 
he spoke, that the Marquise was 
touched by it, and turned away her 
head to conceal her emotion. 

"The game is not played out yet, 
boy;" said she, at last, "there are 
great men, and wise ones too, who 
aay that the condition of Europe — the 
peace of the worldr— requires the re- 
cognition of rights so just as those of 
the Stuarts. They see, too, that in 
the denial of these claims the Church 
is wounded, and the triumph of a 
dangerous heresy proclaimed. Who 
ean say at what moment it may be 
the policy of the Continent to renew 
the struggle." 

"Oh, speak on, lady : tell me more 
of what nils my heart with highest 
hope," exclaimed he, rapturously. 
"Do not, I beseech you, look on me 
as the poor stroller, the thing of tin- 
sel and spangles, but as one in whose 
veins generous blood is ranning. I 
am a Geraldine, and the Geraldines 
are all noble." 

The sudden change in the youth's 
aspect, the rich full tones of his voice, 
as gaining courage with each word, 
he asserted his claim to considera- 
tion, seemed to have produced the 
effect upon the Marquise, who pon- 
dered for some time without speaking. 

** Mayhap, lady, I have offended 
you by this rash presumption," said 
Gerald, as he watched her downcast 
eyes and steadfast expression: "but 
forgive me, as one so little skilled in 
USe, that he mistakes gentle forbear- 
ance for an interest in his fortunes." 

" But I oua interested in you, Gher- 
srdL I do wish to befriend you; let 
me hear about your kith. Who are 
these Geraldines you speak of?" 

**I know »ot> lady," said he, 



abashed; "but from my childhood I 
was ever taught to believe that, 
wherever my name was spoken, men 
would acknowledge me as noble." 

"And from whom can we learn 
these things more accurately; have 
you friends or relations to whom we 
could write?" 

Just as she spoke, the head of the 
cavalcade passed beneath a deep gate- 
way into the court of an ancient pa- 
lace, and the echoing sounds of the 
horses' feet soon drowned the voices 
of the speakers. " This is ' Cammer- 
otto,' an old villa of the Medici," 
whispered the Marquise. "We have 
come to see the frescoes : they are by 
Perugino, and of great repute." 

The party descended, and ? entering 
the villa, wandered away m groups 
through the rooms. It was one of 
those spacious edifices which were 
types of mediaeval life, lofty, splendid, 
but comfortless. Dropping behind 
the well-dressed train as they passed 
on, Gerald strayed alone and at will 
through the palace, and at last found 
himself in a small chamber, whose 
one window looked out on a deep 
and lonely valley. The hills, which 
formed the boundaries, were arid, 
stony, and treeless, but tinted with 
those gorgeous colours, which, in 
Italian landscape, compensate in some 
sort for the hues or verdure; and 
every angle and eminence on them 
were marked out with that peculiar 
distinctness which objects assume in 
this pure atmosphere. The full blaze 
of a noon-day sun lit up the scene, 
where not a trace of human habita- 
tion, nor a track of man's culture, 
could be seen for miles. 

" My own road in life should lie along 
that glen," said Gerald, dreamily, as 
he leaned out of the window and 
gazed on the silent landscape, and 
soon dropped into a deep reverie, 
when past, present, and future were 
all blended together. The unbroken 
stillness of the spot, the calm tran- 
quillity of the scene steeped his spirit 
in a sort of dreamy lethargy, scarcely 
beyond the verge of sleep itself. To his 
half-waking state, his restless night 
contributed; and hour by hour went 
over unconsciously, now, muttering 
verses of his old convent hymns — now, 
snatches of wild peasant legends, his 
mind lost itself in close woven fancies. 

Whetherthesolitarytractof country 
before him was a reality or a mere 
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dream-land he knew not It needed 
an effort to resume consciousness, and 
that effort he could not make ; long 
fasting, too, lent its influence to in- 
crease this state, and his brain ba- 
lanced between fact and imagination 
weariedly and hopelessly. At mo- 
ments he fancied himself in some pa- 
lace of his ancestors, dwelling in a 
high but solitary state; then would 
he suddenly imagine that he was a 
prisoner, confined for some great trea- 
son — he had taken arms against his 
country — he had adhered to a cause, 
he knew not what or whose, but it 
was adjudged treasonable. Then, 
again, it was a monastery, and he was 
a novice, waiting and studying to as- 
sume his vows ; and his heart strug- 
gled between a vague craving for 
active life and a strange longing for 
the death-like quiet of the cloister, 

From these warring fancies he 
started suddenly, and passing his 
hand across his forehead, tried to re- 
call himself to reason. "Where am 
I ? " exclaimed he ; and the very sound 
of his own voice, echoed by the deep 
vaulted room, almost affrighted him. 
"How came I here?" muttered he, 
hoping to extricate himself from the 
realm of fancy by the utterance of the 
words. He hastened to the door, 
but the handle was broken and would 
not turn; he tried to burst it open, 
but it was strong and firm as the deep 
wall at either side of it ; he shouted 
aloud; he beat loudly on the oaken 
panels, but, though the deep-arched 
ceiling made the noise seem like 
thunder, no answer was returned to 
his calL He next turned to the win- 
dow, and saw. to his dismay, that it 
was at a great height from the ground, 
which was a flagged terrace beneath. 
He yelled and cried from the very top 
of his voice; he waved his cap> hoping 
that some one at a distance might 
catch the signal; but all in vain. 
Wearied at last by all his attempts to 
attract notice, he sat moodily down 
to think over his position and devise 
what was to be done. Wild thoughts 
flashed at times across him — that this 
was some deep-laid scheme to en- 
trap him — that he had been enticed 
here, that he might meet his death 
without marks of violence; that some- 
how, his was a life of consequence 
enough to provoke a crime. The 
Prince that ne resembled had some 
share in it— or Marietta had vowed a 



vengeance — or the Jesuit Fathers had 
sent an emissary to despatch him. 
What were not the wild and terrible 
fancies that filled his mind— all that 
he had read of cruel torturings — 
years' long suffering— lives passed in 
dreary dungeons, floated mistily be- 
fore him, till reason at last gave way, 
and he lost himself in these sad ima- 
ginings. 

The ringing of a church-bell, faint 
and far away as it sounded, recalled 
him from his dreamings, and he re- 
membered it was "the Angelus," 
when long ago he used to fall into 
line, and walk along to the chapel of 
the college. "That, too, was im- 
prisonment," thought he, but how 
gladly would he have welcomed it 
now 1 He leaned from the window 
to try and make out whence the 
sounds came, but he could not find 
the spot He fancied he could detect 
something moving up the hill-side; 
but a low olive scrub shaded the 
path, and it was only as the branches 
stirred that he conjectured some one 
was passing underneath. The copse, 
however, extended but a short way, 
and Gerald gazed wistfully, to see if 
any thing should emerge from where 
it finished His anxiety was intense 
as he waited ; a feverish impatience 
thrilled through him, and he strained 
his eyes till they ached with stretching. 
At last, a long shadow was projected 
on the road; it was broken, irregular, 
and straggling. It must be more 
than one — several — a procession per- 
haps ; and yet not that, there was no 
uniformity in it He leaned out as far 
as he could venture. It was coming. 
Yes, there it was ! A donkey, with 
heavy panniers at his side, driven by 
an old man ; a woman followed, and 
after her a girl's figure. Yes, he knew 
them and her now ! It was the Babbo ! 
and there was Marietta herself, with 
bent-down head, creeping sadly along, 
her arms crossed upon her breast; her 
whole air unspeakably sad and me- 
lancholy. With a wild scream Gerald 
called to them to turn back, that he, 
their companion, their comrade, was 
a captive. He shouted till his hoarse 
throat grew raw with straining, but 
they heard him not 

A deep narrow gorge lay between 
them, with a brawling rivulet far 
below, and though the boy shouted 
with all his might, the voice never 
reached them. There they walked 
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along op the steep path, whither to, 
he knew not ! That they meant to 
desert him was, however, clear enough. 
Already in that far-away land to 
which they journeyed no part was 
assigned him. And Marietta ! she to 
whom he had given his heart ; she 
whom he bound up with all his 
future fortunes; she to leave him 
thus without a word of farewell, 
without one wish to meet again, with- 
out one prayer for his welmre ! Half 
maddened with grief and rage, for 
in his heart now each sentiment had 
a share, he sprung wildly to the 
window, and gazed downwards at the 
terrace. Heaven knows what terri- 
ble thoughts ebbed and flowed within 
him as he looked. Life had little to 
attract him to it ; his heart was well- 
nigh broken ; a reckless indifference 
was momentarily gaining on him ; and 
he crept farther and farther out upon 
the window-sill till he seemed almost 
to hang over the depth beneath him. 
He wanted to remember a prayer, to 
recall some words of a litany he had 
often recited; but in his troubled 
brain, where confusion reigned su- 
preme, no. memory could prevail; 
thoxumts came and went, clashing, 
mingling, conflicting, like the storm- 
tossed sea in a dark night : and al- 
ready a stupid and fatalist indifference 
dulled his senses, and one only desire 
struggled with him — a wish for rest ! 
Once more, and with an effort, he 
raised his eyes towards the mountain 
side. The little procession was still 
ascending, and nign the top. At a short 
distance behind, however, he eould 
see Marietta standing and looking 
apparently towards Florence. Was it 
that she was thus taking a last 
farewell of him, muttering, among 
some broken words of affection, some 
blessing upon him ! A sudden thrill 
of joy — it was hope — darted through 
him as he gazed; and now bending 
over he perceived that the steep 
wall beneath the window was broken 
by many a projection and architrave, 
the massive pediment of a large win- 
dow, projecting far, about six feet, 
from where he sat. Could he gain 
this he might descend by the column 
which supported it, and reach a great 
heh of stonework that ran about fif- 
teen feet from the ground, and whence 
he might safely venture to drop. If 
there was peril to life in every step of 
this dangerous exploit, there was, in 



the event of success, a meeting once 
more with Marietta ; a meeting never 
to part again. Whatever the reasons 
for having deserted him he was deter- 
mined to overbear. Some one must 
have calumniated him : he would 
meet the slander. Marietta herself 
would do him justice ; he would soon 
show her that the passing vision of 
ambition had no hold upon his heart; 
that he only cared for her, wished for 
nothing beyond their own wayward 
life. As he thus reasoned, he tore his 
mantle into long strips, which he 
twisted and knotted together, testing 
its strength, till assured that it would 
bear his weight He then fastened 
one end to the window-bars, and 
grasping the cord in both hands he 
prepared to descend. Could he but 
gain the pediment in this wise, the 
rest of the descent would not be 
difficult 

With one fervent prayer to her 
whose protection he had learned to 
implore from very infancy, he elided 
softly from the window-sill and began 
the descent For a second or two did 
he grasp the stone ledge with both 
hands; as if fearing to loose his hold: 
but at length, freeing one hand ana 
then the other, he gave himself up to 
the cord. Scarcely had his full weight 
straightened the rope than the frail 
texture began to give way; a low sound, 
as of the fibres tearing, met his ear ; 
and just as his feet touched the pedi- 
ment the rope snapped in two, and 
the shock, throwing him off his ba- 
lance, he swayed forward. One inch 
more and his fate was certain ; but 
his body recovered its equipoise and 
he came back to the wall, where he 
stood still, motionless, and paralyzed 
with terror. The ledge on which he 
stood; something less than two feet 
in width, was slightly sloped from 
the wall, and about forty feet from 
the ground. To crouch down upon 
this now and reach the column which 
supported it, was his next task, nor 
was it till after a long struggle with 
himself that he could once again peril 
life by such an attempt 

By immense caution he succeeded 
in so bending down that he at last 
gained a sitting position on the ledge, 
and then, with his face to the wall, he 
glided over the pediment and grasped 
one of the columns* Slipping alone 
this, he arrived at the window-sill 
from which the drop to the ground 
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was all that now remained. Strange 
was it, that this latter and easier part 
of all the danger affrighted him more 
than all he had cone through. It was 
as if his overtasked courage was ex- 
hausted; as though the daring energy 
had no more supplies to draw upon; 
for there he sat, hopelessly gazing at 
the ground beneath, unable to sum- 
mon resolution to attempt it. 

The brief season between day and 
dark, the flickering moments of half- 
light passed away, and a night, calm 
and starlit, spread over the scene. 
Except the wild and plaintive cry of 
an owl, from an ivy-clad turret above 
him, not a sound broke the stillness, 
and there Gerald sat, stunned and 
scarce conscious. As darkness closed 
about him, and he could no longer 
measure the distance to the ground 
beneath, the peril of his position be- 
came more appalling, and he felt like 
one who must await the moment of 
an inevitable and dreadful fate. Al- 
ready a sense of weariness warned 
him that at the slightest stir he might 
lose his balance, and then what a 



fate— mutilation perhaps, worse than 
any death. If he could maintain his 
present position till day broke, it waa 
certain he must be rescued. Solitary 
as was the spot, some one would 
surely pass and see him : but, then, 
if overcome by fatigue, sleep should 
seize him — even now a dreary lassi- 
tude swept over him; oftentimes his 
eyes would close, and fancies flit 
across him, that boded the approach 
of slumber. Tortured beyond endur- 
ance by this long conflict with his 
fears, he resolved, come what might, 
to try his fate, and, with a shrill cry 
for mercy upon his soul, he dropped 
from the ledge. 

When the day broke he was there 
beneath the window; his forehead 
bleeding and his ankle broken. He 
had tried to move, but could not, and 
he waited calmly what fate might 
befal him. Yes, he was now calm 
and self-confident The season of 
struggle was over; the period for 
sound thought and reflection had 
begun. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



When one looks back upon the story 
of his life, he is sure to be struck by 
the reflection, that its uneventful 
periods, its seasons of seeming repose, 
were precisely those which tended 
most to confirm his character. It is 
in solitude — in the long watches of a 
voyage at sea — in those watches, 
more painful still, of a sick bed, that 
we make up our account with our- 
selves, own to our short-comings, and 
sorrow over our faults. The mental 
culture that at such seasons we pur- 
sue, is equally certain to exercise a 
Kwerful influence on us. Out of the 
sy contest of life— removed, for the 
moment, from its struggles and am- 
bitions—the soil of our hearts is, as it 
were, fresh turned, and rapidly ma- 
tures the new-sown seed we throw 
upon it How many date the habits 
or concentration, by which they have 
won success in after-life, to the 
thoughtful hours of a convalescence. 
It is not merely that isolation and 
quiet have aided their minds ; there is 
much more in the fact, that at such 
times the heart and the brain work 
together. Every appeal to reason 



must be confirmed by a judgment in 
the higher court of the affections; and 
out of our emotions as much as out 
of our convictions do we bend our- 
selves to believe. 

How fresh and invigorated do we 
come forth from these intervals of 
peace; less confident, it may be, of 
ourselves, but far more trustful of 
others— better pleased with life, and 
more sanguine of our fellow-men- 
And, oh, no matter how often we 
may be deceived or disappointed, no 
matter how frequently our warmest 
affections have met no requital, let 
us cherish this hopeful spirit to the 
last — let us guard ourselves against 
doubting. There is no such bank- 
ruptcy of the heart as distrust) 

We have been led to these reflec- 
tions by thinking of Gerald, as he 
lay. weeks long, a sufferer on a sick 
bed. In a small room of the villa, 
kindly cared for, all his wants sup- 

Elied, by the directions of his wealthy 
iends, there he lay, pondering over 
the wayward accident of his lire, and 
insensibly feeding his heart with the 
conviction, that Fate, which had 
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never failed to befriend him in dif- 
ficulty, had yet some worthy destiny 
in store for him. He read unceas- 
ingly, and of every thing. The Mar- 
quise constantly sent him her books, 
and what now interested him no less, 
the newspapers and pamphlets of the 
time. It was the first real glimpse 
he had obtained of the actual world 
about him; and with avidity he read 
of the ambitions and rivalries which 
disturbed Europe — the pretensions of 
this State, the fears and jealousies of 
that Stored as his mind was with 
poetic images, imbued with a rap- 
turous love for the glowing pictures 
thus presented, he yet balanced to 
decide whether the life of action was 
not a higher and nobler ambition 
than the wondrous dream-land of 
imagination. 

In the convent Gerald's mind had 
received its first lessons of religion 
and morality. His sojourn at the 
Tana had imparted his earliest ad- 
vances into the world of knowledge 
through books, and now his captivity 
at the "Cammerotto" opened to him 
a glance of the real world, its stirring 
scenes, its deep intrigues, and all the 
incidents of that stormy sea on which 
men charter the vessels of their hope. 
Was it that he forgot Marietta? Had 
pain and suffering effaced her image ; 
had ambition obliterated it? No; 
she was ever in his thoughts— the 
most beautiful and most gifted crea- 
ture he had ever seen. If he read, 
it was always with the thought, 
what would she have said of it If 
he sunk into a reverie, she was the 
centre round which his dreams re- 
volved Her large, mild eyes, her 
glowing cheek, her full lips, tremu- 
lous with feeling, were ever before 
him ; and what had he not given to 
be her companion again, wandering 
the world; again blending all that 
was fascinating in poetic description 
with scenes wayward enough to nave 
been conjured up by fancy! Why 
had they deserted him? he asked 
himself over and over. Had the 
passing dispute with Marietta de- 
termined her to meet him no more ? 
And if so, what influence could she 
have exercised over the others to 
induce them to take this step ? There 
was but one of whom he could hope 
to gain this knowledge, Alfieri him- 
selfT whose generosity had succoured 
them, and in the few and brief mo- 



ments of the poet's visit to the villa, 
he had not courage to venture on the 
question. The Marquise came fre- 
quently to see him, and seemed 
pleased to talk with him, and lighten 
the hours of his solitude by engaging 
him in conversation. Dare he ask 
her? Could he presume to inquire, 
from one so high-born and so great, 
what had befallen his humble com- 
rades of the road ? How entreat of 
her to trace their steps, or learn their 
plana Had she, indeed, seen Ma- 
rietta, there would have been no dif- 
ficulty in the inquiry. Who could 
have beheld her without feeling an 
interest in her fate ? Brief, however, 
as had been his intercourse with great 
people, he had already marked the tone 
of indolent condescension with which 
they treated the lives of the very poor. 
The pity they gave them cost no 
emotion; if they sorrowed, it was 
with a grief that had no pang. Their 
very generosity had more reference 
to their own sensations than to the 
feelings of those they befriended. 
Already, young as he was, did he 
catch a glimpse of that deep gulf that 
divides affluence from misery, and in 
the bitterness of his grief for ner who 
had left him. did he exaggerate the 
callousness of the rich snathe suffer- 
ings of the poor. 

There he lay, every comfort sup- 
plied him, all that care could bestow, 
or kindness remember, around him ; 
and yet, why was it his gratitude 
flowed not in a pure, unsullied stream, 
but came with uncertain gushes, fit- 
fully, unequally; now sluggish, now 
turbid; clogged with many a foul 
weed, eddying with many an uncer- 
tain current Let us own it at once. 
The poison Gabriel had instilled into 
his heart, if insufficient to kill its 
nobler influences, was yet enough to 
render them unsound. The great 
lesson of that tempter was to dis- 
trust;" never to accept a benefit in 
life without inquiring what subtle 
design had prompted it, what deep- 
laid scheme it might denote, "None 
but a fool bestows without an object," 
was a maxim he had often heard 
from his lips. Not all the generosity 
of the boy's nature — and it was a 
noble one — could lessen the foul 
venom of this teaching I To reject it 
seemed like decrying the wisdom of 
one who knew life in all its aspects. 
How could he, a mere boy, ignorant, 
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untravelled, unlettered, place his 
knowledge of mankind in competi- 
tion with that of one so universally 
accomplished as Gabriel ? His pre- 
cepts, too, were uttered so calmly, so 
dispassionately— a tone of regret even 
softened them at times, as though he 
had far rather have spoken well and 
kindly of the world, if truth would have 
suffered him. Ana then he would in- 
sidiously add — "Don't accept these 
opinions, but go out and test them 
for yourself. The laboratory is before 
you, experiment at your will." As if 
ne had not already put corruption in 
the crucible, and denied the vessel 
wherein the ore should be assayed. 

For some days Gerald had neither 
seen the Count nor the Marquise. A 
brief note, a few lines from the latter, 
once came to say that they continued 
to take an interest in his welfare, and 
hoped soon to see him able to move 
about and leave his room; but that 
the arrival of a young relative from 
Rome, would probably prevent her 
being able to visit to the Cammerotto 
for some time. 

"They have grown weary of the 
pleasure of benevolence," said Gerald 
peevishly, "they want some other ana 
more rewarding excitement The sea- 
son of the Carnival is drawing nigh, 
and doubtless fStes and theatres will 
be more gratifying resources than the 
patronage of such as I am." 

It was in a spirit resentful and re- 
bellious that he arose and dressed 
himself. The very clothes he had to 
wear were given him — the stick he 
leaned on was an alms ; and his in- 
dignation scoffed at his mendicancy, 
as though it were a wrong against 
himself. 

"After alL" said he, mockingly, "if 
it were not tnat I chanced to resemble 
some dear Prince or other, they had 
left me to starve. I wonder who my 
prototype may be ; what would he 
say if Iproposed to change coats with 
him. Should I have more difficulty 
in performing the part of Prince, or 
he that of vagabond V % 

In resentful reflections like this, he 
showed how the seeds of Gabriel's 
teaching matured and ripened in his 
heart, darkening nope, stifling even 
gratitude. To impute to mere ca- 
price, a passing whim, the benevo- 
lence of the rich was a favourite 
theory of Gabriel ; and if, when Gerald 
listened first to such maxims, they 



made little or no impression upon 
him, now in the long silent hours of 
his solitude, they came up to agitate 
and excite him. One startling illus- 
tration Gabriel had employed, that 
would recur again and again to the 
bo^s mind, in spite of him. 

r< These benefactors," said he, "are 
like men who help a drowning swim- 
mer to sustain himself a little longer, 
they never carry him to the shore. 
Their mission is not rescue, it is only 
to prolong a struggle, to protract a 
fate." 

Dark and dismal were such views of 
life ; gloomy and sad they made the 
heart that embraced them. 

The snow lay on the ApenninecLand 
even on the lower hills around Flor- 
ence, ere Gerald was sufficiently re- 
covered to move about his room. The 
great dreary house, silent and tenant- 
less, was a dominion over which he 
wandered at will, sitting hours long 
in contemplation of frescoed walls 
and ceilings, richly carved archi- 
traves, and nnely-chiselled traceries 
over door and window. Had they 
who reared such glorious edifices left 
no heirs nor successors behind them. 
Why were such splendours left to rot 
and decay ? Why were patches of damp 
and mildew suffered to injure these 
marvellous designs) Why were the 
floors littered with carved and golden 
fretwork? What new civilization 
had usurped the place of the old one ; 
that men preferred lowly dwellings — 
tasteless, vulgar, and inconvenient — to 
those noble abodes of elegance and 
amplitude ? Could it possibly be that 
the change in men's minds, the grow- 
ing assertion of equality, had tended 
to suppress whatever too boldly indi- 
cated superiority of station. Already 
distinctions of dress were fading away. 
The embroidered "jabot," the rich 
falling ruffle, the ample peruke, and 
the slashed and braided coat, were 
less and less often seen abroad. A 
simpler and more uniform taste in cos- 
tume began to prevail ; the insignia of 
rank were seldom paraded in public ; 
and even the liveries of the rich dis- 
played less of costliness and show 
than in times past Over and over 
had Gabriel directed the youth's at- 
tention to these signs, saying, with 
his own stern significance — 

"You will see, boy, that men will 
not any longer wait for equality, till 
the churchyard." 
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Was the straggle, then, really ap- 
proaching %— were the real armies, 
indeed, marshalling their forces for 
the fight? And if so, with which 
should he claim brotherhood. His 
birth and blood inclined him to the 
noble, bat his want and destitution 
fare him common cause with the 
miserable. 

I hare to crave my reader's forgive- 
ness if I dwell somewhat tediously 
oyer the traits which, partly from tem- 
perament, partly from circumstances 
stamped themselves on Gerald's cha- 
racter. His was no perfect nature, 
though one in which the generous ana 
the good outbalanced the less wor- 
thy. At all events, the features 
which most blemished his character, 
were less native, than impressed upon 
him by evil association and intimacy 
with Gabriel The very poisons he 
believed he had rejected — influences 
he was convinced that he had spurned 
and trampled on, had generated and 
borne fruit |n Jus heart : and there 
they were, noxious weeds, shedding 
then- deadly odour amongst the rich- 
est flowers of his nature. 

It was a dreary day of December, 
a low leaden sky, heavily charged with 
rain or snow, stretched over a land- 
scape inexpressibly sad and wretched 
looting- The very character of Italian 
husbandry is one to add greatly to the 
rueful aspect of a day in winter- 
dreary fields of maze left to rot on the 
tall stalks; scrubby olive trees, in 
all the deformity of their leafless ex- 
istence ; straggling vine branches, 
stretching from tree to tree, or hang- 
ing carelessly about, all these, damp 
and dripping, in a scene, desolate as a 
desert, no inhabitants, no cattle to be 
seen. 

Such was the landscape that Gerald 
gazed on from a window ; and weary 
with reading now, stood long to con- 
template. 

There are moments in life when 
the sad aspect of nature so harmo- 
nizes with the melancholy of our 
hearts, that desolation is less painful 
to look upon than smiling fields and 
happy homesteads. Gerald was now 
in such a humour. A sunny sky and 
a bright landscape had jarred discord- 
antly upon his spirit 

"How little great folk care for 
those seasons of gloom," thought he. 
"Their indoor life has its thousand 
resources of luxury and enjoyment : 



their palaces stored with every ap- 
pliance of comfort for them — pictures, 
books, music — all that can charm in 
converse, all that can elevate by taste 
about them. What do they know of 
the trials of those who plod wearily 
along through mire and rain, weary, 
footsore, ana famishing." And Mari- 
etta rose to his mind, and he pictured 
her toiling drearily along ; her dress 
draggled, her garments dripping. He 
thought he could mark how ner proud 
look seemed to fire with indignation 
at an unworthy fate, and that a fever- 
ish spot on her cheek glowed pas- 
sionately at the slavery she suffered. 
" And why am I not there to share 
with her these hardships t" cried he, 
aloud " Is not this a coward's part 
in me to sit here in indolence, and 
worse again, in mere dependence 1 I 
am able to travel; I can, at least, 
crawl along a few miles a day; strength 
will come by the effort to regain it 
I will after her through the wide 
world till I find her. In her com- 
panionship alone has my heart ever 
met response, and my nature been 
understood" 

A low, soft laugh interrupted these 
words. He turned, and it was the 
Abbe' Girardon, a friend of the Mar- 
quise de Bauffremont's, who always 
accompanied her, and acted as a sort 
of secretary in her household There 
was a certain half-mocking subtlety, 
a sort of fine raillery, in the manner 
of the polished Abbe' which Gerald 
always hated ; and never was he less 
in the humour to enjoy the society 
of one whom even Mends called 
"malin." 

" I believed I was alone, sir," said 
Gerald, half haughtily, as the other 
continued to show his whole teeth in 
ridicule of the youth's speech, 

" It was chance gave me the honour 
of overhearing you," replied the Abbe*, 
smiling. " I opened this door by mere 
accident, and without expecting to 
find you here." 

Gerald's cheek grew crimson. The 
exceeding courtesy of the other's man- 
ner seemed to him a studied imperti- 
nence; and he stared steadfastly at 
him, without knowing how to reply. 

" And yet" resumed the Abbe\ "it 
was in search of you I came out from 
Florence this dreary day. I had no 
other object, I assure you." 

"Too much honour, monsieur," 
said Gerald, with a haughty bend of 
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the head; for the raillery, as he deemed 
it* was becoming insupportable. 

" Not but the tidings I bear would 
reward me for even a rougher jour- 
ney," said the Abbe*, courteously. 
"You are aware of the kind interest 
the Marquise de Bauffremont has ever 
taken in your fortunes. To her care 
and kindness you owe, indeed, all the 
attentions your long illness stood in 
need of. Well, her only difficulty in 
obtaining a career for you was her 
inability to learn to what rank in life 
to ascribe you. You believed your- 
self noble, and she was most willing 
to accept the belief. Now, a mere 
accident has tended to confirm this 
assumption." 

" Let me hear what you call this 
accident, Monsieur 1' Abbey' broke in 
Gerald, anxiously. 

" It was an observation made yes- 
terday at dinner by Sir Horace Mann. 
In speaking of the Geraldines, and 
addressing Count Gherardini for con- 
firmation, ne said, 'The earldom of Des- 
mond, which is held by a branch of 
the family, is yet the youngest title 
of the house. 1 And the Count an- 
swered quickly, 'Your Excellency is 
right ; we date from a long time back. 
There's an insolent proverb in our 
house that says, " Meglio un Gherar- 
dini bastardo che un Corsmi ben 
nato."' Madame de Bauffremont 
caught at the phrase, and made him 
repeat it In a word, Monsieur, she 
was but too happy to avail herself of 
what aided a foregone conclusion. 
She wished you to be noble, and you 
were so." 

"But I am noble!" cried Gerald, 
boldly. " I want no hazards like these 
to establish my station. Let them in- 
quire how I am enrolled in the college." 

" Of what college do you speak ]" 
asked the Abbe, quickly. 

" It matters not," stammered out 
Gerald, in confusion at thus having 
betrayed himself into a reference to 
his past " None have the right to 
question me on these things." 

" A student enrolled with his dtre 
title," suggested the wily Abbe*, 
" would at once stand independent of 
all generous interpretation." 

"You will learn no more from me, 
Monsieur FAbbd." said the youth, 
disdainfully. "I shall not seek to 
prove a rank from which I ask to 
derive no advantage. They called 
me t'other day, at the tribunal, 'a 



vagabond :' that is the only title the 
law of Tuscany gives me." 

The Abbe; with a tact skilled to 
overcome far greater difficulties, strove 
to allay the youth's irritation, and 
smooth down the asperity which re- 
cent illness, as well as temperament, 
excited, and at last succeeded so far 
that Gerald seated himself at his side, 
and listened calmly to the plan which 
the Marquise had formed for his 
future life. At some length, and with 
a degree of address that deprived the 
subject of anything that could ahum 
the jealous suscentiDility of the boy's 
nature, the Abbe' related that a 
custom prevailed in certain great 
houses — whose alliances with royalty 
favoured the privilege — of attaching 
to their household young cadets of 
noble families, who served in a capa- 
city similar to that of courtier to the 
person of the king. They were " gen- 
tlemen of the presence," pages or 
equerries, as their age or pretensions 
decided; and, in fact, from the fol- 
lowers of such houses as the de Ro- 
han, the Noailles, the Tavannes, and 
the Bauffremont, did royalty itself 
recruit its .personal attendants. Mon- 
sieur de Girardon was too shrewd a 
reader of character not to perceive 
that any description of the splendours 
and fascinations of a life of volup- 
tuous ease would be less captivating 
to such a youth than a picture of a 
career full of incident and adventure, 
and so he dwelt almost exclusively 
on all that such a career could offer 
of high ambition, the army being 
chiefly officered by the private influ- 
ence of the great families of Prance. 

" You will thus," said he, at the 
close of a clever description. "You 
will thus, at the very threshold of 
life, enjoy what the luckiest rarely 
attain, till later on — the choice of 
what road you'll take. If the splen- 
dour of a court life attract you, you 
can be a courtier ; if the ambitions of 
statesmanship engross your mind, you 
are sure of office ; if you aspire to mi- 
litary glory, here is your shortest road 
to it; or if, said he, with a graceful 
melancholy, "you can submit your- 
self to be a mere guest at the banquet 
of life, and never a host — one whose 
place at the table is assigned him, not 
taken by right — such, in a word, as I 
am—why, then, the Abbess frock is 
an easy dress, and a safe passport be- 
sides.* 
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With a sort of unintentional care- 
kesness, that seemed frankness itself 
the Abbe* glided into a little narrative 
of his own early life, and how, with a 
wide choice of a career before him, 
he had, half in indolence, half in self- 
indulgence, adopted the gown. 

"Stern thinkers call men like me, 
mere idlers in the vineyard, drones in 
the great human hive : but we are 
not; we have our uses just as every 
other luxury ; we are to society what 
the bouquet is to the desert ; our in- 
fluence on mankind is not the less 
reaL that its exercise attracts little 
notice." 

"And what am I to be; what to 
dot" asked Gerald, proudly. 

" Imagine the Marquise de Bauf- 
fremont to be Royalty, and you are a 
courtier: you are of her household; 
in attendance on her great receptions ; 
you accompany her on visits of cere- 
mony—your rank securing you all the 
deference that is accorded to birth, 
and admission to the first circles in 
Paris." 

"Is not this service menial?" asked 
he quickly. 

"It is not thus the world regards 
it The Melcours, the Frontignards, 
the Montrouilles are to be found at 
this moment in these ranks." 

"But they are recognised by these 



very names," cried Gerald : "but who 
knows me, or what title do /bear)" 

"You will be the Chevalier da 
Fitzgerald; the Marquise has in- 
fluence enough at Court to have the 
title confirmed. Believe me." added 
he, smiling blandly, "every thing hat 
been provided for— -all forethought 
taken already." 

"But shall I be free to abandon 

this servitude" (the word would 

out, though he hesitated to utter it>— 
"if I find it onerous or unpleasant f 
Am I under no obligation or pledge?" 

"None; you are the arbiter of 
your own fortune at any moment you 
wish." 

"You smile, sir, and naturally 
enough, that one poor and friendless 
as I am should make such conditions; 
but remember, my liberty is all my 
wealth, so long as I have that, so long 
am I master of myself— -I am free to 
come and go — I am not lost to self- 
esteem. I accept," and so saying he 
gave his hand to the AbW, who 
pressed it cordially, in ratification of 
the compact 

" You will return with me to Flor- 
ence, Monsieur De Chevalier," said the 
Abbe, rising, and assuming a degree 
of courteous respect which Gerald 
at once saw was to oe his right for 
the future. 



END OF FIB8T BOOK. 



OLYMPU. MOEATA. 



The Renaissance was the parent of 
the Reformation: the Reformation 
was the Renaissance consecrated. 
Each of the three royal writers of 
Italy was the devoted admirer of the 
antients. Each member of that glo- 
rious trio lashed the vices of the 
elergy with merciless rigour. Dante 
has placed a holy father in the depths 
of the Inferno. Petrarca was well 
nigh as bold. Monks, who were no 
monks, writhed beneath the knotted 
scourge of Boccaccio. 

It would be a difficult task to 
waken a sleeper only so far as that 



he should be conscious merely of 
what we wished him to know, while 
to all else he should remain insen- 
sible as before. The attempt was 
made three hundred years ago: it 
signally failed. It was thought that 
the student newly alive to the trea- 
sures of old Greece and Rome, would 
not trouble himself with the sins of 
the modern seven-hilled city. The 
searcher for the lost books of Livy 
would not be concerned with the 
barbarous ignorance of an illiterate 
monk, even though he should be in- 
famously impudent as pardon-broker 



Vie cTOh/mpia Morata. Episode de la Renaissance ei de la Reform* en Itatie. 
Par Jules Bonnet. 3me Ed. Paris, 1856. Ohmpia Morata. Ein ChristUchee. 
Lebensbild, bearbeitet yon Ottilie Wildennuth. Stuttgart, 1854. 
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Teteel himself. It seemed a cunning 
policy to let these eager, restless 
minds busy themselves with com- 
menting on the treatises of Cicero; 
for there were other things that 
could not bear a commentary so well 
as the De Officii*. 

Vain hope that the sun will not 
shine when once it has risen above the 
horizon. Fatal delusion that men 
will stay in voluntary bondage when 
once their chains are broken. Too 
late the error was manifest The 
ecclesiastic learned to curse the 
scholar, when the most learned men 
of the day became the most vigorous 
and uncompromising denouncers of 
sanctified wickedness. 

Fresh from communion with the 

gorious heroes of the Augustan age. 
te companion of Horace and Virgil 
felt tortured through every nerve as 
he listened to the miserable lingo of 
unlettered priests. To him the dia- 
lectics of the schools seemed densest 
darkness when compared with the 
luminous beauty of the Phoedo. In 
anger he asked. "Shall the men 
who have been disputing for centu- 
ries on the number of angels that 
can stand upon a needle-point— who 
lately came to blows when contending 
whether Jonah's gourd was a castor 
oil plant* — shall these men be ac- 
knowledged as doctors, teachers, of 
the agef 

And then for the morals of these 
moralists. Solomon had fewer loves 
than these chaste celibates. Helio- 
gabalus kept but Lenten fare com- 
pared with these gluttonous wine bib- 
bers. The heathen might have taught 
them reverence. Blind Homer, 

" Lone sitting on the shores of old Romance," 

worshipped the omnipotent Zeu-pater 
with heartfelt devotion, while these 
ordained priests of the Most High 
anticipated in their lives the words 
of the modern poet — 

" Gestorben 1st der Gott oben 
Und nnten ist der Tenfel todt." 

The transition was natural, neces- 
sary. The scholar must perforce ripen 



into the accuser. The reformer was 
the inseparable consequent of the 
student With the De Medici, the 
revival of learning was but an affair 
of antient manuscripts purchased of 
fugitives from Turk-beleagured Con- 
stantinople. But Erasmus, on whose 
studies the fate of the world de- 

Eends,t was something more than a 
tterato. The " Encomium Moria?* 
was more pungent than a disquisition 
on the "fie Armcitid." In him be- 
hold the scholar and the satirist 

But there is yet another student, 
pale and thoughtful, most deeply in 
earnest where the Dutch bastard 
finds only matter for laughter. In 
Philip Melancthon behold the scholar 
and the reformer. 

Others there are. zealous as Me- 
lancthon, scarcely less learned than 
Erasmus. Beza, Calvin, and Sturm, 
are men of mark, who will do their 
share of work. 

The great battle between the Hu- 
manists and the Parti PrUre, at first 
only a dispute between Beuchlin, or 
Capnion, as he loved to be called, 
and a miserable converted Jew, soon 
became a life and death struggle for 
that which is dearer than fife — for 
freedom of thought Into this history 
it is not now our purpose to embark. 
We can but allude to the elaborate 
biography of Ulric Von Hutten — one 
of the bravest warriors in this cam- 
paign—lately put forth by Strauss. 
At some future time we may hope to 
do justice to this remarkable book. 

We must return to Italy. 

This country was the first to cast 
off the cere-clothes of a dead lan- 
guage. Dante and Petrarca, for- 
gotten awhile for Iiyy and Cicero, 
had not written in vain. While the 
scholars of Germany still saw in bright 
vision their fatherland become "more 
Latin than Latium itself," Bembo 
and Ariosto were making the revival 
of antient literature serve for the 
fuller establishment of their own 
tongue. Theirs was an easy task 
compared with Luther's. With them 
originality was but a wise and dis- 
criminating imitation. 



* Soe Periera's Materia Mediea. 

f The statue of Erasmus at Rotterdam holds a book in its hand. From time 
to time a page is turned over. The book finished, the world will end ; at least so 
say the matter of fact and very unromantic Dutch, who, one would think, should 
be believed. 
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The study of the old Roman served 
for the perfection of the modern Tus- 
can, which was thereby Tendered 
"more flexible, more elegant, and 
more pure." " But," adds M. Bonnet* 
"by the side of these free spirits, 
whose thoughts were fixed upon the 
future, a school of erudition is seen 
continued, bom of the past, and 
which produced three great Latin 
poets — Sannazaro, Vida, Fracasto — 
to whom approaches at a distance 
Olympia Morata" (pp. 185, 186). 

Olympia Morata was unquestion- 
ably the most learned woman of her 
age ; and yet Ginguene' has altogether 
omitted her name from his account 
of the illustrious women of Italy in 
the sixteenth century. M. Bonnet 
has repaired the omission. It was 
due from him as a Frenchman. In 
England, Germany, and America, the 
lady of whom we are about to speak 
had already formed the subject of 
several biographies. 

We wish to gain the sympathy of 
our readers for the genius whose name 
heads this paper. But if an apology 
were needed for Vittoria Colonna, 
who seldom wrote in any other than 
her native language^ much more must 
we plead in behalf of Olympia Mo- 
rata. In speaking of the former lady, 
we said* that it was not right to 
graft our modern ideas of female edu- 
cation upon the sixteenth century. 
The gentlest lady who ever bore 
greatest disaster with meekest sub- 
mission, must be deemed to have un- 
sexed herself, if a thorough acquaint- 
ance with classic lore is incompatible 
with perfect womanhood. Yet the 
most rigid interpreter of the whole 
duty of woman will scarcely exclude 
Jane Grey from the fellowship of 
right-minded females, even though 
the had learnt from the disciple of 
Socrates to meet a violent death with 
steadfast countenance. 

We have purposely made mention 
of the ten days' queen and Olympia 
Morata together. Josias Simler, the 
biographer of Peter Martyr, has 
joined their names in the same eulo- 
gjmn — in the same elegy, we might 
also term it. " In our own days, he 
writes, "two women, equally cele- 
brated, have shown — the one m Eng- 
land, the other in Italy — what the 



genius of their sex, applied to the 
study of eloquence, will accomplish." 
" What," continues M. Bonnet, " can 
we add to this eloge, or rather to this 
melancholy parallel of destiny, be- 
tween two names which recall a simi- 
lar glory, a similar fate !" (p. 174.) 

Morals can by no means be in- 
cluded in the " exact sciences." Phi- 
losophers there are, nevertheless, who 
classify human beings with the pre- 
cision of a botanist arranging his 
flowers. They even outdo him in 
simplicity, and attempt to include 
in a very few divisions all the mani- 
fold forms of human character, all 
the multitudinous developments of 
human thought. The result is some- 
what startling: an amazon, a mur- 
deress, an angel — a Semiramis, a 
Luerezia Borgia, and a Florence 
Nightingale, stand side by side. Do 
we express our astonishment, we are 
told that we have no more cause for 
surprise than at the coupling of the 
nettle and the elm in the same natu- 
ral order. If we examine a little 
closer, we shall find that our philo- 
sopher is by no means an adherent 
of the "inductive method:" he pre- 
fers the "high a priori road:" and 
starting from the principle that all 
men possess certain qualities in com- 
mon which are not shared by women, 
and that these possess certain cha- 
racteristics which are not shared by 
those, he arrives at a very unexpected 
termination. This philosopher of 
ours is a dealer in laconics. He 
solves great problems by the briefest 
of aphorisms. And thus, to the 
much-vexed question, " What is wo- 
man's mission 1" he tersely answers : 

" To suckle fools, and chronicle imall beer. ** 

With such epigrammatists we have 
nothing to do. It is sufficient for us 
to know that a wiser man than they, 
one who had long reigned over an 
empire on which the sun never set, 
discovered in the stillness of cloister 
life the uselessness and the falsehood 
of all such philosophical simplicity. 
Once for all, we may answer the phi- 
losopher in his own fashion, and with 
words that he may have learnt in 
school days, " Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentise." 

The sun of the sixteenth century, 
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which rose with such brightness over 
Italy, shone with peculiar splendour 
on the little state of Ferrara. Its 
university ranked with the foremost 
of the Peninsula. Students flocked 
thither from all parts of Europe ; and 
Englishmen, forsaking the time-hon- 
oured halls of Oxford and Cambridge, 
resorted in such numbers to this far- 
off city of the south, that they formed 
there a separate nation.* The court 
vied with the university. The house 
of Este was scarcely less illustrious 
than that of the De Medici. Ercole 
II. had married the daughter of Louis 
XII., wisest among the kings of 
France. Renee, whom men loved to 
call the " Good Duchess/' t was learned 
as she was good. Her palace was the 
resort of scholars who prized her ap- 
probation: poets who sang her 
praises; divines who looked up to 
her for protection in those troublous 
times. 

"Among the distinguished persons 
who adorned the court of Ferrara, at 
this time, might have been remarked 
the Professor Fulvio Peregrino Mo- 
rato. Born at Mantua, the country 
of Virgil, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, drawn by an irre- 
sistible attraction to the study of 
antient literature, whose revival 
everywhere announced the advent 
of a new civilization, he taught with 
eclat in the most celebrated universi- 
ties of Italy. The fame of his know- 
ledge and virtues gained the notice 
of Alphonso d'Este, who appointed 
him preceptor of his two sons, Ippo- 
lito and Alphonso. brothers of Er- 
cole, who succeeded him. From that 
time Morato appeared at court and 
in the public schools, where his ta- 
lents acquired the esteem of the 
learned, and of the poets, who eagerly 
sought the honour of his favourable 
opinion." — Bonnet, p. 23. For some 
now unknown cause Morato some 
time after removed from Ferrara and 
retired to Vicenza, apparently in dis- 
grace or exile. He taught in this 
town with his usual success, as also 
afterwards at Venice, where he re- 
mained several years. His friends, 
after much eager solicitation, at 
length obtained for him a recall to 



Ferrara, where he sustained hk old 
reputation by brilliant lectures. His 
house was the frequent rendezvous of 
literary celebrities, who were en- 
tranced by his eloquence, and not less 
charmed by the devotion of his wife, 
Lucrezia, and the wonderful precocity 
of his children, but especially of his 
eldest daughter. 

Olympia Fulvia Morata was bora 
at Ferrara, in 1526. From her birth 
she was surrounded by the teachers 
of the Rennaissance. From the ten- 
derest years she heard the names 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. "She lisped their language, 
was nourished by their thoughts, in- 
spired by their sentiments and their 
imagination." — Bonnet, p. 27. Fulvio 
was proud of his daughter. He 
watched her growth witn hope and 
anxiety. She received her first lessons 
in Greek from a foreign teacher, Chi- 
lian Sinapi, whom she soon loved as a 
second father. Her progress was so 
rapid that in a few months she learned 
to speak the languages of Virgil and 
Homer with equal ease. Olympia 
soon drew around her a troop of ad* 
mirers ; not, indeed, of gay gallants, 
whispering the musical flatteries of a 
Petrarca, but grey-haired sires, more 
apt at discussing the genuineness of 
a newly-discovered MS., more desirous 
of hearing the maiden discourse on 
the wisdom of the antients, than of 
setting themselves forth to advantage 
by finished accomplishments and ela- 
borate concetti. The most devoted 
of these kind-hearted old sages was 
Ceho Caliagnini, at the same time 
mathematician, archaeologist, and 
poet, and Morato' s most intimate 
mend. He loved to listen to his 
young mistress — daughter— for she 
was both to him. He would ask her 
learned questions — would follow her 

Srogress with joyful eyes. " In her 
e saw a new Diotima— an Aspaaia 
more pure than she whose image the 
Athenians had worshipped and de- 
stroyed"— Bonnet, p. 27. Morato was 
bound by the vow of poverty, to 
which men of learning would seem to 
be almost invariably subject The 
res angusta domi compelled him and 
his Olympia to devote precious hours 



* Tiraboschi Storia della Litteratura Italians. 

t We are looking forward with eagerness to M. Bonnet's promised life of th# 
•• Good Duchess. w 
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to the details of a sordid but neces- 
sary economy. Sorely against her in- 
clination, the daughter often had to 
take up the needle, and lose many an 
irrevocable morning in patching up 
old dresses which would, wear out 
Ah ! how she envied the Israelites in 
their march through the wilderness ; 
not for the manna which rained upon 
them from heaven, but for the gar- 
ments which waxed not old during 
forty years of pilgrimage. As she 
passed from childhood to girlhood 
nousehold tasks devolved upon her 
more and more. Silently, unmurmur- 
ingry, she did her duty ; and sighed, 
but scarcely hoped for a release. But 
brighter days were in store for her. 

The Good Duchess had a daughter 
in whose education she felt the deep- 
est solicitude. She knew the disad- 
vantage to which the children of 
Emcee are subject : that while they 
ve the best 01 teachers they are with- 
out school-mates. Emulation is the 
right hand of instruction. Without 
emulation instruction is but a poor 
cripple. In this perplexity, the fame 
of the daughter of Morato reached her 
ears. A happy thought suggested 
itself. She at once proposed that 
Olvmpia should come and reside at the 
palace, not as " humble companion" to 
her Anna, but as teacher, friend, and 
guide The proposal was gladly ac- 
cepted. Olympia now saw with joy 
a close to her long apprenticeship of 
drudgery ; the commencement of a 
bright career of knowledge. Many 
ana hearty were the congratulations 
of her friends ; not for what the world 
would deem her brilliant prospects in 
thus being singled out by court fa- 
vour, but for the opportunity which 
would now offer of devoting herself 
entirely to her favourite studies. 

It is a pleasant insight which is af- 
forded us into the life of a sixteenth 
cen tury court, illustrious for its learn- 
ing and taste. We there see the young 
princess and her much-loved teacher 
dselahning before a brilliant audience 
in the language of Quintilian, vieing 
with Sappho and Pindar in musical 
Greek numbers. 

Among the few fragments that re- 
main of Olympia's compositions, we 
find an apology for neglecting the 
ordinary avocations of her sex. It is 
written in Greek, when its author 
was but sixteen years of age. 



Ofoorf /civ Kvpica<nv M jpnolv Jjvtan 

K' ovxoti iraaiv i<rov Zed? wapitoK* 
v6ov t 
'IirirotiapoQ K6<rrup, w$£ & #v ayaQoQ 
UoXvdiVKij^, 
'Ecyovoc l£ aurfjc SpviOoc &ft$6ripor 
K£yw }iky OtjKite ytyavla rd QtjkvK& 
Xuirov, 
Nq/uira, rfpetfioy, orifpoya tal 
*a\a0«vc. 
Mov<rd<*v $' dyapcu XtifjuJva rbv ivOt/U* 
tvra, 
Uapvdovov 0' iXapoi}? tov £tXtyoio 
\ooqvq 
*AXXat TtpTTOvrat fdv 7<r«*c &Woi<ri 
yvvaiicfg 
Tavra H pol kuooc, raura ft %ap- 

flOVVVT}. 

Olympia Carmina, Lib. II., p. 242. 

Truly the maiden who could com- 
pose such graceful elegiacs as these 
might well be absolved from "the 
linen, the spindle, the thread, and the 
basket" And although we may think 
the allusion to Castor and Pollux pe- 
dantic and stilted, it enhanced the 
value of the lines to such devout wor- 
shippers of the ancients as the cour- 
tiers of Ferrara in the age of the Ren- 
naissance. The audience was enrap- 
tured at the recital of such verses. 
Men of note in the world of letten 
expressed their admiration of this 
" Tenth Muse." Thus Iilio Gregorio 
Gyraldi, in a Latin poem published 
for the first time by M. Bonnet, 
addresses Olympia in the most 
flattering terms, doing enthusiastic 
homage not only to her wit and 
learning, but also to her beauty. 
He writes : — 

" Felix cui famulatur h»c Paella ! 
Felices gennere qui parentes 
Et te nomine Olympia vocarunt! 
Felicissimus ille, si modi ulli 
Uxor contigeris viro fruendal 
Hino et nonnihil ipse turn beatas, 
Inter articularios dolorea, 
Cui talis faveat seni puell* P 

— Bonnet, p. 40. 

Such were the classic compliments 
which an old gentleman afflicted with 
rheumatism paid to a young maiden 
who had reached the mature age of 
sixteen. 

But a brilliant assembly was about 
to meet In 1544, Pone Paul III 
made a royal progress through Italy. 
He was received with great splendour 
of hospitality by the princes of the 
different peninsular states. Ercole 

2* 
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had his own good reasons for at least 
equalling the courtesy of the other 
sovereigns of Italy. His- father had 
not been on good terms with Julius 
II. or Leo X. He himself had been 
involved in a dispute with the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Moreover, it bad been 
recently reported that the court of 
Ferrara was tainted with heresy, and 
that no less a person than the wife of 
the Duke was a favourer of the de- 
tested doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ercole to 
offer his Highness a magnificent wel- 
come. He would not wait for him 
to arrive at the capital, but set out 
with his family to his country seat at 
Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with 
Leonora, was afterwards to paint 
from nature the Gardens of Armida. 

Muratori, a learned antiquarian, 
has left us a full account of this Par- 
adise. He has abandoned the cus- 
tomary inventorial arrangement, and 
involuntarily has become a poet. We 
read of meadows enamelled with 
flowers, and watered by fountains 
which broke with their plash the si- 
lence of the sleepy air ; of shady 
alleys and woods, where the breezes 
sighed for very happiness : of gar- 
dens adorned- with the fairest of 
Flora's gifts : of statues and marble 
basins: of Dalconies whose broad 
steps descended to the river, where 
delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; 
of temples embellished by the pencils 
of the most renowned artists : of rare 
and costly birds and beasts, mat take 
their pastime in fields that slope 
down to the clear-flowing Po; of a 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halls 
and long colonnades the arts seemed 
to have taken their abode. Truly 
says Agostino Steneo, "a terrestrial 
paradise." 

Thither came Paul, with a long 
retinue. Ercole received him with 
the affectionate deference of a dutiful 
son. No moment was left without its 
proper recreation. Amongst others, 
we read that the young princes ana 
princesses, accompanied probably by 
Olympia, acted the Adelphi of Ter- 
ence before their distinguished guest 

A strange sight, truly: the children 
of a noble family performing a Latin 
comedy before the octogenarian suc- 
cessor of Leo X. " What image could 
better characterise this epoch of imi- 
tation and enterprise, of erudition 



and enthusiasm, so well called the 
' Renaissance V (Bonnet, p. 44.) 

But before this time the Renais- 
sance had developed into the Refor- 
mation. At Ferrara, more than any 
other city of Italy, was this move- 
ment felt : — 

" Liberty of opinion, rigorously pro- 
scribed elsewhere, there found an asy- 
lum, and there displayed its last bright- 
ness. Olio Caliagnini was no more ; 
but that learned man, buried in the 
library where he had always lived, be- 
queathed his spirit of research to his 
disciples. There was Bartolomeo Riocio, 
meditating his book upon * Glory ;' Lilio 
Gyraldi, preparing the materials of his 
' History of the Gods and ofPoets,' and 
his Dialogue upon * Contemporary 
Poets,' which should draw down the 
displeasure of Rome. There, too, was 
Angek) Manaolli, physician of the Duke 
Ercole, whose satirical poems abounded 
with biting passages against the Pa- 
pacy. There, lastly, was Marco A ntonio 
flaminio, who recovered by the side of 
the Duchess Renee, the free intimacy 
which he had enjoyed at Naples in the 
chosen circle of Peter Martyr, Juan 
Valdei, and Vittoria Colonna, Mar- 
chioness of Pescara. Without openly 
separating from the Church, these dis- 
tinguished persons professed the boldest 

opinions in matters of faith 

The Reformation counted also zealous 
disciples amongst the professors who 
composed the academy of the Ducal 
Court. Jean Sinapi, and his brother, 
early imbued with Lutheran doctrines, 
had been strengthened by means of 
Calvin himself in the belief which they 
had brought from their own country.** 
(Bonnet, pp. 51, 53.) 

This Jean Sinapi afterwards married 
a beautiful and accomplished maid 
of honour, Francisca Bucyronia. To 
them Calvin sent many letters of 
advice and exhortation; and it is 
pleasant to find the ecclesiastical 
despot of Geneva so far unbending as 
to indite epistles to his old friends, 
which, though always grave, were 
often kind. 

Sinapi and his wife became among 
the most cherished friends of Olym- 
pia. But the name which is most 
intimately associated with hers is 
that of Celio Secondo Curione. He 
was born at Turin, in 1503. Left 
an orphan at nine years of age, he 
was elected to the university of his 
native city. Endowed with a lively 
imagination, and a decided taste for 
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literature, " he appeared to be called 
rather to the peaceful life of a stu- 
dent than the stormy destiny of a 
reformer." His history strikingly 
illustrates the close connexion that 
existed three hundred years ago be- 
tween the men of thought and the 
men of action. As a student, he 
became acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Melancthon. Another book, 
the best of all books, had been left 
him by his dying father. The Bible 
and the German Reformer soon made 
him a devoted adherent of the new 
theology. His zeal was not con- 
tent with a silent allegiance. Im- 
prisoned by the Bishop of Yvree, 
he was liberated only on condition 
of his entering a monastery. Even 
here he attempted to convert his 
fellow monks. But this was not 
alL He dared to remove the relics 
from the altar, and place thereon a 
Bible in their stead. He escaped 
punishment only by timely flight 
He broke the last tie which united 
him to the church by marrying a 
lady of the noble family of the 
Isaac! The desire to revisit his 
native country now rose strong with- 
in him. He travelled thither by 
way of Piedmont; and after divers 
perils found refuge in the house of 
a gentleman residing near Turin. 
Here he brought new trouble upon 
himself, and was seized by order 
of the Inquisitor. He was thrown 
into prison, and for many months 
awaited the issue of a process which 
could have but one issue. He con- 
trived to escape from his dungeon 
and certain death, and shortly after 
we find him filling a chair at the 
University of Pavia. The enthusi- 
asm of the students made him a 
body-guard, and for three years he 
bamed the Inquisition. At length, 
compelled to quit Pavia, he retired 
to Venice and Ferrara. He was 
not unknown at the latter city. He 
had formerly befriended Morata in 
his exile, and the father of Olym- 
pia was now able to repay this 
ancient kindness. Celio now became 
the most constant visitor at the 
house of his old friend. The sub- 
ject of their conversations we learn 
from their letters. Morata soon be- 
came a devoted reformer. 

Olympia. though brought into 
contact witn the reformed doctrines, 
both at home and at the court, was by 



no means disposed to accept them. 
She keenly relished the satire which 
a Boccaccio poured upon the church. 
But from the vices of a corrupt 
hierarchy she turned to the lofty 
virtues of the teachers of the Porch, 
rather than to the humble goodness 
of the Galilean fishermen. To her, 
the philosophy of Plato was far 
more alluring than the truer wisdom of 
PauL Wandering amid the groves 
of the Academy, she found no plea- 
sure in kneeling at the foot of 
Mount Calvary. Each day her al- 
legiance to the church was weak- 
ened. Each day she gave herself 
up more entirely to the teachers of 
Athens. At length she became as 
thorough a heathen as Hypatia of 
Alexandria, or Diotima the teacher of 
Socrates. 

At this time died the illustrious 
Pietro Bembo. The Court of Fer- 
rara had always signally favoured 
him. Olympia was called upon to 
express the universal sorrow, which 
she did in Greek elegiacs. 

The first lesson which Olympia 
received in the stern school of ex- 
perience was connected with the se- 
vere illness of her father. On hear- 
ing of this event she at once left 
the court and tarried by his bed- 
side, devotedly ministering to his 
every want But filial tenderness 
could not stay the inevitable hand 
of death. Morato after a short pe- 
riod sunk to rest, his soul supported 
by the glorious promises in which 
he had learned to trust He left 
as legacy to his daughter an invalid 
mother, three sisters, and a young 
brother scarcely beyond the first 
years of infancy. 

She had to tondure another part- 
ing though joy mingled with the 
sorrow of this separation. Her pu- 
pil and fellow-student, Anne d'Este, 
was, on the 29th September of this 
year (1648), married to Francdis of 
Lorraine, afterwards celebrated as 
the Duke of Guise. The young 
bride, then only seventeen years of 
age, left her native country for her 
husband's home amid universal re- 
gret 

The homage which vice renders 
to virtue is a mark of respect with 
which the virtuous could well af- 
ford to dispense. The hypocrite, 
though often appearing in the shape 
of the mocking-bird, and then compa- 
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ratively harmless, only imitates our 
speech, is sometimes seen in the 
form of the basest of the brute 
creation, and, trampling on the 
pearls which you have cast before 
him, turns agam and rends you. 

Jerome Bolsec was a man of vio- 
lent passions and an evil spirit 
Weaned by the strict discipline of 
the Carmelites, of which order he 
was a member, he escaped from his 
convent, and made his way to the 
eourt of Ferrara, where the "Good 
Duchess" received him with the 
kindness which she always showed 
to those who were in any danger 
from their religious opinions. He 
returned this generosity with the 
malignity of a deviL He spread 
calumnious reports through the du- 
cal household. The Duchess was 
sorely troubled thereby. At this 
time, to add to her distress, her 
husband, who throughout his reign 
had striven to curry favour with 
the Pope, interfered with the hos- 
pitality for which Renee had been 
so well known. He forbade any 
further intimacy with the reformers 
who resorted to her court But his 
anger fell with peculiar severity on 
Olympia, whom ne accused of per- 
verting the minds of his children 
by the pernicious heresies of Luther 
and Valdez. Olympia appeared to 
answer her accuser. Injured inno- 
cence is not always triumphant as 
the poets feign. Olympiads chief 
friend and most powerful advocate, 
Anne D'Este, was in a foreign land, 
and alone she was not able to bear 
up against the storm. Even the 
Duchess remained silent, and Olym- 
piad disgrace was complete. 

At this time she writes to Cu- 
rione:— 

" After the death, or rather the depart- 
ure of my father, I remained alone ; aban- 
doned, betrayed by those who ought to 
have supported me when exposed to such 
unjust treatment. My sisters shared my 
fate, and received only ingratitude in 
return for so many years of devotion and 
hone*t service. You cannot imagine 
how great was then my despair. None 
of those whom we once called friends 
dared to manifest any interest in us, and 
we were plunged into an abyss so deep 



that it seemed impossible for us ever to 
be drawn out of it.'' 

It is very easy for those who are not 
mourners to prate about the "sweet 
uses of adversity." 

The spectators of the sufferings of 
Prometheus found it easy to offer 
counsel and consolation : — 

'EX.T^pcc» 5otic irijpdrtav ?£*» ir6$a 
*Ex«. irapaivtiv vovOtTtiv r« rov can*? 
llpdffffovra. 

To Olympia this cup of sorrow 
was overflowing and bitter indeed. 
She did not mourn merely for loss 
of station, for sudden banishment 
from a refined and brilliant court 
She had to grieve over her favourite 
studies, now necessarily abandoned, 
and had to endure instead the sor- 
did cares of poverty. In this time 
of her trial none of those whom 
she had counted as friends would 
offer one consoling word, much less 
a helping hand. Desertion and 
want followed hard upon disgrace. 
No light evils these if borne singly, 
and her troubles came in troops. 
But the tears which the world's 
unkindness has caused to flow, at 
length blind the eyes to all things 
earthly. When the fountains of the 
great deep have been broken up. 
light gleams forth once more, ana 
the bow set in the cloud is sure 
token of the watchful care that saves 
even out of the water-floods. Such 
words of balm as came to the Chris- 
tian Philosopher* in his dreams, 
sounded in the ears of Olympia 
through many a weary night of 
wakenilne 



' Throw thyself on thy God, nor mock him 
with feeble denial, 

Sore of his love, and oh, sure of his merey 
at last; 

Bitter and deep tho' the draught, yet drain 
thou the cup of thy trial, 

And in its healing effect smile at the bitter- 
ness past. 

Pray for that holier cup while sweet with 
bitter lies blending — 

Tears in the cheerful eye, smiles on the sor- 
rowing cheek, 

Death expiring in life when the long-drawn 
struggle is ending, 

Triumph and joy to the strong, strength to 
the weary and weak." 

Now at last Olympia confessed 



* Sir John Herschell. The first four lines were composed in a dream ; the lat- 
ter were added during the succeeding day. 
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that David was a truer comforter 
than Seneca; Paul a truer philo- 
sopher than Plato; Christ a surer 
refuge and defence than the whole 
Olympic host This period termi- 
nates the pagan epoch of her Ufa 

Amongst the many students who 
were attracted to Ferrara by the 
fame of its university was a young 
German medical student, Andreas 
Grunthler by name, and descended 
from a good family at Schweinfurt, 
in Bavaria. He pursued his studies 
under the brothers Johann and Chi- 
lian Sinapi already mentioned. Ad- 
mitted to their house as a frequent 
guest, he constantly heard them 
expatiate on the rare endowments 
of an Italian lady, who, a prodigy 
of learning, was fair of face withal, 
and not less good than wise. This 
lady he some time after saw, and 
the respect which her praises had 
excited became changed into a deeper 
feeling. He knew that he was a 
fool tor his pains, and he manfully 
•trove to banish from his memory 
the image of this favourite of courts. 
At rare intervals she crossed his 
path, and made sad havoc with his 
studies. He was even introduced 
to this renowned Olympia, and held 
converse with her; but all this 
availed nothing — 

** She wan surrounded by the glory of 
her wide-spread fame of prosperity and 
court favour. How could he then think 
to offer her his obscure name, his far- 
off country, in exchange for her b.ight 
and glowing fatherland? Then came 
the death of her father, the departure of 
the princess, the displeasure of the 
court ; and with all this arose that deep, 
earnest spirit in the maiden which re- 
mained till death the foundation of her 
existence. The German stranger was 
admitted to the much lored house, and 
there he saw her domestic and womanly 
virtues first unfolded." — Wildermuth, p. 
101. 

He offered his sympathies with 
the most delicate respect — 

* Olympia could not remain insensible 
to the proofs of an affection which was 
clothed in the form of devotion the most 
bumble, the most perfect. She lored 
this stranger who dared for her sake 
to expose himself to the hatred of the 
court, and even to affront the prejudices 
of the Duke himself." — Bonnet, p. 78. 

The sequel can be guessed. Grunth- 
ler made bold to ask the hand of 
the penniless orphan. Olympiad 



love and gratitude were most deep 
and sincere. There could be but 
one answer. The marriage took place 
early in the year 1550. The guests 
were few— only those friends who 
had remained steadfast to Olympia 
during her misfortunes. " The nup- 
tials were celebrated with touching 
simplicity, which, under the splen- 
dours of an Italian sky, recalled the 
graver customs of Gennany." (Bon- 
net, p. 79). The prayers of the Re- 
formed Church of Ferrara were of- 
fered to Heaven for the bride and 
bridegroom. Olympia wrote her own 
epithalamium in her beloved Greek. 

ETXAI TAMIKAI. 

EftpvcpeTov &vai, navrvv toirart rptfov- 

TWV, 

AjXT* v' 3c* t*Xafftic Bij\vTtp6v rt yi i^c, 
"Oc k ay dpi xpwriory it)v wapaKoirur 
?£w«ac> 
m O<ppa ray dpOpuxuv prj iror* SXoiro 
yeptj. 
Kai 9*firwv if/vx&C rvfifnv rttf t/tpivcn 
vtw 
T<iv V iflcAfc Oavitiv «Tv€y* irjt &k6x°*i 
"OX/3ov bfxo<ppo<ruv7)v rt iSov xovti ^H 
ttipaprt. 
OtopoQ y&c irkXtrai Xicpa y&poi n 
rUt. 

The state of religion at Ferrara 
was at this time daily becoming 
more unsatisfactory. The Duke 
now openly avowed his hostility to 
the reformed doctrines; and its 
professors felt that they could no 
longer remain safely on his terri- 
tory. Johann and Chilian Sinapi 
returned to their native Germany, 
and Grunthler, having passed with 
eclat his examination tor his doc- 
tor's degree, determined also to seek 
employment in his own country. 
He would not have his wife ex- 
posed to the rigours of a northern 
winter iouraey. He set out for Ba- 
varia alone, trusting to return in 
the spring. During his absence, 
Olympia sent him many letters, 
remarkable for the purity of their 
Latinity, but still more for the depth 
of devotion to her husband which 
they display. 

Grunthler returned after several 
months. He had travelled far and 
wide, and seen many learned men, 
and visited many a famous city. 
He found Germany in too unset- 
tled a state for him to secure any 
permanent employment; neverthe- 
less, he would try his fortune there, 
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where, at least, he might worship 
God as he pleased. The pair, ac- 
companied by Olympiads young bro- 
ther, Emilio, left Ferrara in the 
early spring of 1551. Many were 
the tears that were shed, for a mo- 
ther and three sisters, and a few 
much-loved friends had to be parted 
from ; but when sad thoughts would 
arise the true wife bravely resisted 
them. "God has given me a hus- 
band who is dearer to me than 
life. I would follow him with con- 
fidence to the inhospitable soli- 
tudes of the Caucasus, or the fro- 
zen regions of the West, as soon as 
through the passes of the Alps. 
* Omne solum fx>rti patria est.' " 

They journeyed, through the Ty- 
rol, passing by Trent, now agitated 
by the disputes of the world-famous 
council At length they arrived at 
Augsburg. Augsburg was not only 
the central scene of the Reforma- 
tion, but also the "Metropolis of 
the Renaissance in Germany." One 
family inhabiting that city is deserv- 
ing of special notice. 

TPhe Fuggers were wealthy mer- 
chants who vied not only in opulence 
and magnificence with the De Medici 
of the south, but also in the munificent 
patronage which they bestowed on 
the arts, sciences, and literature. A 
contemporary writer has left us a 
most interesting description of the 
Fugger palace. There might have been 
seen the choicest specimens of Greek 
and Roman sculpture, brought by the 
energy of Raymond Fugger from the 
countries where they had during so 
many years lain buried and neglected. 
There, too, was collected, a most valu- 
able gallery of portraits irom the pen- 
cil of Lucas de Cranach. Old books 
and manuscripts were not wanting 
to swell this assemblage of all that 
was beautiful for art, or venerable 
forage. 

The name of Olympia was not un- 
known to this family. She and her 
husband were received with the most 
flattering attentions. They took up 
their abode with George Hermann, 
an aged and honourable councillor. 
With him they remained several 
months. At Augsburg, Olympia re- 
newed her acquaintance with her 
honoured friend and second father, 
Curione. 

Learned as Erasmus, with the sim- 
ple faith of (Ecolampadius, and the 



gentleness of Melancthon, this veteran 
reformer resisted all the alluring 
offers which were made to him by 
princes and pontiffs, if he would accept 
a professor's chair in Italy. He was 
now situated at Bale, where he filled 
the office of teacher of Latin litera- 
ture. Olympia hearing after along 
silence in what land he had taken up 
his abode, wrote to him, and shortly 
afterwards received a reply. The cor- 
respondence between these two illus- 
trious persons is one of the most 
interesting episodes in Olympiads his- 
tory. We must refer our readers to 
M. Bonnet's book for the letters 
which passed between them. 

From Augsburg Grunthler and his 
wife proceeded to Wurtzburg. In 
this town resided Johann Sinapi and 
his adored wife, Francisca Bucyronia. 
Olympia and Andreas were gladly 
welcomed as old acquaintances. With 
this family the autumn passed serenely 
away ; Olympia spending her morn- 
ings in studies, or in teaching her little 
brother; while in the evenings the 
whole party would assemble together, 
and partake of that enjoyment which 
when truly found, is the highest of 
earthly happiness. 

At this time Grunthler received an 
appointment as surgeon to the Impe- 
rial troops which were about to winter 
at Schweinfurt. Thither he and his 
wife removed at the end of October, 
1551. With very differing emotions 
must each have entered the little city. 
The one saw his native place, which 
amid all his wanderings ever remained 
dear to him. The other as she first 
trod the streets of this obscure town, 
could not but travel back in thought 
to the gay capitals, the brilliant skies, 
and the glorious climate of her Italian 
home. Its sunny terraces she had 
exchanged for frost-bound fields. No 
longer could she listen to the soft mu- 
sical Tuscan ; she heard nothing now 
but harsh guttural sounds, which she 
never thoroughly learned to compre- 
hend. 

They had scarcely settled down at 
Schweinfurt, when they were called 
upon to prove their steadfastness of 
faith. By the kindness of his friend 
Hermann, Grunthler received the 
offer of the chair of medicine at Lints. 
Gladly would they accept it But 
there is one thing which they must 
know for certain: Will they be allowed 
to worship God as they please 1 The 
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answer was not favourable, and sadly, 
bat firmly, the proposal was rejected. 
Other trials awaited Olympia. For 
fourteen months she received no intel- 
ligence from home. The much prayed- 
for letters when they did arrive, 
afforded but few topics for rejoicing. 
The ducal wrath had visited the re- 
mainder of the family. With these 
tidings came the intelligence that 
Fazzio Faenza, who long had lan- 
guished in prison, had at length re- 
ceived the fiery crown of martyrdom. 
Olympia had used her utmost endea- 
vours to avert this fate. But all was 
in vain, and her heart bled for Italy's 
protomartyr. 

Her letters at this period are full of 
interest At one time she combats 
the difficulties by which her sister had 
been sorely beset as to the compatibi- 
lity of the divine election and the 
human wjlL Prayer and obedience, 
she says, are the true answer to all 
these doubts, — doubts which come 
from the father of lies. At another 
time she mourns the divisions which 
had arisen among the reformers on 
the doctrine of the Eucharist To her 
friend, Lavinia de Rovere, she sends 
some of the writings of Luther, or a 
dialogue written by herself with all 
the purity of a Plato. Sometimes her 
letters are accompanied by her own 
poetry, or by a translation of the 
Psalms into Greek verse. Now she 
writes to her old pupil, Anne d'Este, 
and narrates the history of her life 
since last they met ; and exhorts her 
to be constant in the faith, even 
though she should have to incur the 
displeasure of earthly friends, or even 
a husband. Of Vergerio, a Swiss 
reformer, she earnestly begs that he 
will undertake the translation into 
Italian of Luther's catechism, that so 
her dear country may receive some 
ray of the light which shone so 
brightly over Germany. The student 
of the Italian Reformation can scarcely 
be said to have mastered his subject, 
should he leave these letters unread. 
They were collected after the death of 
the writer by the piety of her friends, 
and published with her works. They 
are forty-eight in number. One being 
written in Greek, two in Italian, and 
the remainder in Latin. 

One of the dreariest episodes in 
modern history is marked by the 
civil wars which desolated Germany 



during the middle of the sixteenth 
century : — 

" The Reformation, false to its origin, 
its mission, its spirit, descended from the 
arena of consciences, where by self-denial 
and sacrifice its peaceful triumphs should 
be won, to the field of battle, where 
victory or defeat must prove equally 
fatal, either by subjecting itself to the 
yoke of its adversaries or its protectors." 
— Bonnet, p. 129. 

Into the details of these gloomy 
campaigns we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter. Suffice it to say. 
that the Markgraf Albrecht, who had 
a positive lust for tumult and blood- 
shed, refused to sheathe his sword 
when peace was in a fair way of being 
re-established. Placed under the banc? 
the empire, he looked about for some 
place where he might keep his foes at 
bay. Unfortunately for its inhabi- 
tants, he fixed on Schweinfurt, and 
thither descended like a bird of prey, 
and spread devastation and ruin every- 
where around him. The neighbour- 
ing princes, justly irritated, determined 
to besiege him. The Bishops of Wtirtz- 
burg and Bamberc, tne Elector, 
Maurice, and the Duke of Brunswick 
united their forces, and with the in- 
habitants of Niirnberg, gathered toge- 
ther against the devoted city. The 
siege commenced in April 1553, and 
dragged on its slow length for fourteen 
weary months. The walls were in- 
cessantly battered by a powerful artil- 
lery. The noise of the cannon re- 
sounded night and day. The miserable 
inhabitants had nothing to hope, 
everything to fear from either event 
of the beleaguerment ; and in the 
meanwhile they had to endure the 
rapacious insolence of savage bands 
who spared no house. To add to this 
distress the plague broke out. and 
famine followed hard upon pestilence. 
Grunthler, after unremitting attention 
to the sick, was himself struck down. 
In an underground cellar which was 
the only safe retreat, lay the exhausted 
patient tenderly watched by his grief- 
worn wife. Many and fervent were 
the prayers put up by the whole 
church at Schweinfurt for their be- 
loved physician. The prayers were 
heard — Olympia was not destined for 
a widow. 

At length the resources of the des- 

Serate Markgraf were spent He 
etermined to abandon the city, and 
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with all his forces left it under cover 
of the night, to the no small joy of the 
townsmen, who hoped to find mercy 
from the besieging army. 

Vain hope! As battalion by batta- 
lion came pouring in the inhabitants 
soon saw that their fate was sealed. 
Leave to fly was sternly denied ; and 
the applicants were murdered where 
they Knelt The survivors seeing their 
parents and children massacred, des- 
troyed themselves, or fled to the 
church, whose sanctity they deemed 
would protect them. A soldier warned 
Grunthler that unless he escaped 
forthwith he would perish amid the 
ashes of the city. There was no time 
to be lost As the darkness spread 
around, he and his wife, and Emilio, 
eluded the vigilance of the sentries 
and passed out of the gates. Their 
road was lighted by the lurid glare of 
an immense conflagration, whole 
streets were falling before the fierce 
flames, the church itself was not 
spared, and its unhappy inmates 
perished miserably. 

The fugitives deemed themselves 
safe ; too soon they were stopped by 
a band of the enemy who plundered 
them of everything, and kept Grunth- 
ler prisoner. Separated from her hus- 
band, Olympia was animated by 
superhuman energy. 

"In my anguish," she afterwards 
wrote, " I uttered the most despairing 
groans. I cried to the Lord in my dis- 
tress, * Help me 1 help me ! for the love 
of Thy Name !' and I ceased not to cry 
until he had restored me my husband. 
Had you but seen to what a pitiable con- 
dition I was reduced ; my hair all loose, 
my clothes in rags, my feet cut, and my 
body scarcely covered by a chemise. In 
flying I lost my shoes, and in following 
the course of the stream, we were often 
compelled to run over stones and rocks. 
At each step I cried, * I can go no fur- 
ther. I am dying. Lord, if thou wilt 
save me, command thine angels to bear 
me on their wings, else I must sink/ " 

In this sore plight, Olympia tra- 
velled ten miles. Her countenance 
became wan and pale ; and a fever 
attacked her from which she never 
recovered. At length the fugitives 
reached Hamelbourg, and hoped to rest 
awhile. But the inhabitants had re- 
ceived strict orders to render no 
assistance to fugitives from Schwein- 
furt, and the three weary wanderers 
were allowed to make but a short 
halt Passing on to another town 



they were thrown into prison, and 
there for many days remained in 
hourly expectation of death. This 
peril escaped, and receiving aid from 
an unknown friend, they again conti- 
nued their pilgrimage, and at length 
arrived at the castle of Erbach. Th« 
Counts of Erbach were of the world's 
true nobility. Brave, honest, charita- 
ble, and pitiful ; ever befriending the 
weak, never turning away from the 
suppliant ; these three noble brothers 
hailed the dawn of the Reformation 
with the delight of men wearied with 
asking "Watchman what of the 
night < " Olympia was well known to 
them by report Most gladly they 
opened wide their gates to receive 
her, who now sought not for the 
homage paid to the learned, but for 
the charity due to the destitute. A 
long time the poor fugitive lay between 
life and death, nursed with the most 
loving tenderness by the Countess, 
who for nineteen years the subject of 
a painful disease, might well say : — 

" Hand ignura mali, miserit succarrere disco. 1 * 

The sketch of the daily life of this 
noble family, as drawn oy Olympia 
and her biographer, forms a pleasing 
picture of a sixteenth century interior: 

" Count Eberard strengthened by the 
exhortations of Calvin himself in his 
profession of the Gospel truths, offered 
to all an example of respect for the 
word of God, on which he unceasingly 
meditated. A preacher of the town of 
Michelstadt affirmed that he learned 
more from him on religious matters in a 
few days, than in six years passed at 
Wittemberg. The count holds frequent 
intercourse with the preachers in the 
town, and is the first to attend their ex- 
hortations. ' * ' • Every day before break- 
fast, he gathers round him,'' writes 
Olympia, *' the members of his family 
and the servants of the house. He reads 
a portion from one of St 'Paul's Epis- 
tles. All kneel down, and be prays. 
He then visits each one of his depen- 
dants at their houses, talks iamiliarly 
with them, and encourages them to 
piety, ' For I am,' says he, * responsible 
before God for their salvation.' ft — Bon- 
net, pp. 141,142. 

Happy were the hours which 
Olympia spent in this well-ordered 
abode. After so many months of 
suspense and suffering, repose was 
the first necessity. The kindness of 
the count did not end with his hos- 
pitality. He obtained the chair of 
medicine at Heidelberg for Grunthler, 
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sad the post of lady of honour was 
offered to Olympia, but which she 
declined, not wishing to mingle again 
in the fife of courts. The grateful 
pair now took their leave, and set out 
for Heidelberg. 

It would be pleasant to tarry 
awhile and witness the happiness of 
those who, so long tost on a sea of 
troubles, at length have found a 
haven of rest. It only remains to 
say that Grunthler having obtained 
his heart's desire, and Olympia once 
more able to devote herself to the 
cares of a home, the education of her 
brother, the study of literature, and 
those numberless little charities and 
acts of mercy which are too minute 
and hidden to be seen by any but an 
omnipotent eye, could look back with 
some satisfaction and gratitude on 
the trials through which they had 
passed, and by which they had be- 
come both sadder and wiser. Retro- 
spection, indeed, was better for them 
than looking forward. 

It is a mournful scene that passes 
before us ere the curtain falls on the 
sad drama. Olympia daily grows 
weaker. She has to endure the two- 
fold misery of pain and utter exhaus- 
tion. The fatal night at Schweinfurt 
had left ineradicable seeds of disease. 
u I can see you no longer, my best 
beloved," she said, as her eyes began 
to darken in death ; " but all around 
me seems adorned with the fairest 
flowers." It was four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th October, 1555, 
when these last words were spoken, 
and she who uttered them was only 
in her twenty-ninth year. 

The widower, writing to his old 
friend Ourione, says that he "had 
suffered shipwreck, and was plunged 
in a fathomless abyss of trouble. My 
soul is crushed by the weight of so 
many misfortunes, and has no longer 
any consciousness to feel new blows. 11 

The placue was now spreading its 
ravages through Heidelberg. This 
opened the gate of hope to the 
mourner, and at the same time, by 
making constant demand on his pro- 
fessional skilLofFered some diversion 
to his grief Death might be merci- 
ful ana join those whom it had so 
cruelly sundered. 

Hie fervent wish, the all but 
offered prayer was granted. Grunth- 
ler was smitten by the pestilence, and 
died within two months from the day 



of his bereavement, murmuring the 
words of a hymn which he had com- 
posed on the death of his wife. The 
poor child, Emilio, did not long sur- 
vive this double loss, but soon fol- 
lowed in the steps of those who had 
" gone to join the great majority." 

A French gentleman defrayed the 
cost of the triple funeral The tomb 
that covers their last remains may 
still be seen in a chapel of the Church 
of St Peter at Heidelberg. The tra- 
veller who may chance to go through 
Schweinfurt should stroll to the 
Bruckengasse, where, near the Bath- 
haus, he will see the dwelling in which 
Olympia had formerly lived, and 
which was rebuilt at the public ex- 
pense in honour of her memory. It 
bears the following inscription : 

"Vilis et exilis domua hec quamris, habi- 
tat rix 
Clara tamen elaiam reddidit et eelebrem." 

To the sorrowiDg Curione was left 
the duty of telling the mournful news 
to Olympiad mother. This he did 
in a letter which we deem a model of 
its kind. He likewise wrote an elegy 
on his departed friend : 

'* She whom you deem to sleep in this 
tomb is the tenth of the Muses, the 
fourth of the Graces. Daughter of 
heaven by poetry, she received the name 
of Olympia. Fulvia was the second of 
her names, because tried through the 
course of a stormy destiny in the fur- 
Dace of affliction, she was found more 
pure than gold; or because, like the 
eagle dwelling in the regions of light, 
she so soon fled away from us. While 
the nobleness of her talents, together 
with the integrity of her life and the 
purity of her manners obtained for her 
the surname of Morata." 

The public sorrow was deep and 
wide-spread. Men of all countries 
did honour to so much worth, so 
much wisdom. To us, as to them, 
"her countenance has two aspects 
as her destiny : it is that of a Greek 
virgin at Ferrara; it is that of a 
Christian matron, a Paula and a 
Eustochia, in exile. Her cradle seems 
placed on the shores of the Ionian 
sea, and her tomb in a sacred cave of 
Horeb. There wants not to her me- 
mory either the splendour of talent, 
the prestige of misfortune, nor the 
crown of a holy death" (Bonnet, p. 
190). 

Of her we may repeat the eloquent 
words of a modern writer : "There is 
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seldom a line of glory written upon To the edition of 1562 was prefixed 
the earth's face, but a line of suffer- a dedication to our Queen Elizabeth, 
ing runs parallel with it ; and they a passage from which will aptly con- 
that read the lustrous syllables of the elude these remarks : 
one, and stoop not to decipher the 
worn and spotted inscriptions of the " To whom but to you, most mighty 



other, get the least half of the lesson Princess, could I offer the works of a 

that earth has to give." lady not le8S illustrious for knowledge 

The writings of Olympia— at least * h «l fo J P iet ? 5 and under what more 

such as remained, for tne best were ^^JST^^t iPZS? ^F 1 

burnt at Schwrinfurt-were pub- ^ent? smaU indeed t£££* fwtth 

lished at Bale, in 1558, under the f he glo ^ OU8 ^ which * o^p- 

careful editorship of Curione. The but to which, at least, your Majesty 

second edition appeared in England will give an infinite value by raising it 

in 1562, and was followed by a third to your own greatness." 
in 1570, and a fourth ten years later. 



THE LADY AGNES. 
FRQM THE GERMAN OP REDWITZ. 

I. 
THE WAGER. 

The Emir on a couch of down 

Within his tent reclines ; 
His caftan is a blaze of pearls, 

His robe the stars outshines. 
Upon the crimson carpet gleams 

The brightness of his blade ; 
And bubbles near an amber fount, 

Out of the roseate shade. 

Before him. mute, Sir Wolfram stands, 

Calm in nis wordless pride ; 
He looks not right, he looks not left, 

No sword is at his side : 
The trusty steel all shattered lies, 

Snapped at his foe's behest ; 
And every fragment seems to pierce 

With separate stab his breast 

Yet there he stands in knightly garb, 

As if a king were he ; 
A scion true of Teuton race, 

And flower of chivalry. 
His calmness moves the Emir's wrath ; 

His pulse begins to beat ; 
And, stung as by an adder's sting, 

He rocks upon his seat 

" Ho, Christian ! ere beneath the knife 

Thou yieldest up the ghost, 
Look round with envy and behold 

The wealth that I can boast 
Then own how rash it was with me 

In rivalship to dare ; 
For, caitiff ! how can all that's thine 

With this my state compare ? 
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"Thy arm is weak, thy sword is dull ; 

I made thee bite the dust ; 
Thy steed is worthless matched with mine, 

Thy armour foul with rust. 
I see not on thy cap or belt 

One single precious stone ; — 
How beggarly must be the home 

That thou canst call thine own 1" 

"Yet, Christian !" . . Here he flashed a glance 

Of haughty pleasantry, — 
"If thou canst name a single thing 
Wherein thou rivaTst me, 
By Allah ! thou and thine are free ! 

If not thou'st done with life." 

Cried Wolfram, with a kindling eye, 

"Agreed ! I name . . . my wife 1" 

"Thy wife !" the Emir laughed aloud. 

" Ho, Christian ! thou dost rave ! 

Why, she would look a hag beside 

My very meanest slave ! 
The fairest fair of half the world 

Within my harem shine " 

"And yet," Sir Wolfram, calm, replied, 
" Thou hast no wife like mine ! 



II. 

THE MESSAGE. 

In her bower the Lady Agnes kneels, 

Her long locks all unbound, 
Before the holy Virgin's shrine — 

Her arms a boy surround. 
The eve's descending o'er the vale, 

Earth's daily toil is o'er ; 
Above the rustling linden-trees 

The moon is seen to soar. 

"Oh ! Holy Virgin !"— thus she prays,— 
" Bless thou our troubled rest ; 
And, oh ! forsake not him I love, 

Mother of Mercy blest !" 
She lays her infant down to sleep, 
And turns the door to close ; — 
When, lo ! a hurried messenger 
Burets in on her repose. 

" Is't thou, my page ? What news dost bring 1 
" Oh ! speak !" she, trembling, cried : — 
Say, doth my lord no longer live 1 
Would God with him Td died !" 
1 Ah ! dearest lady, weep not thus ! 

Thy lord is living still : 
But, captive in a foreign land. 
Sends me to speak his will/' 
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" Go to my castle," thus he spake, 
" And tell my lady there, 
That she must deck herself forthwith 

With all she deems most rare ; 
Then take the swiftest-sailing barky 

And hie across the sea • 
Bearing a ransom in her hand, 

To set her husband free." 

"Oh ! didst thou hear aright, my page t 

And was this all he said ?" 
"No other word was his, and so 
I on my mission sped. 
He durst not further speak his mind, 

For we were not alone : 
But in his face I well could mark 
More grief than he would own." 

"My trusty page, within my breast 

Thy words nave raised a storm ; 
Oh ! how can I in woman's gauds 

Deck this poor trembling torm ? 
My casket boasts no precious stone, 

My robes no broidered gold : 
Where, then, can I a ransom seek 1 

Oh, God ! our woes behold !" 

"Ah ! dearest lady ! this poor life 

I'd give to dry thy tears !" 
" Be still, my page, and leave me now, — 
Bury in sleep thy fears. 
If on my loved lord's message I 

But ponder through the night, 
Its meaning will be manifest 
Before the morning's light." 

Then bids she to her page farewell, 

Drop down upon her knee ; 
And all the long night-watches through, 

Unwearied, there kneels she. 
"Oh ! Holy Virgin ! well thou know'st 

To me no wealth was given ; 
Then help me in my sorest strait, — 

Oh, help me, Queen of Heaven ! 

"With woman's richest charms must I 

My well-beloved set free 1 
What mystery lies beneath his words ? 

He knows how poor I be ; — 
And yet, their meaning to fulfil 

There surely lies a way. 
Oh, gracious Mother ! teach me how 

His mandate to obey !" 

There kneels she, pale and overspent, 

Till the grey dawn appears ; 
Then falls asleep upon her knees, 

Her cheek still wet with tears. 
But when her drooping eyelids close, 

Her mother's heart awakes, 
And o'er her upturned face a smile 

Of rapturous beauty breaks. 
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She sees how, clothed in robes of grace, 

The Virgin meek stands there : 
Her vesture gold nor jewel decks, — 

No pearl adorns her hair. 
Yet, brighter than the starry host, 

A glory round her plays. 
As humbly to her breast sue clasps 

The Holy Child— and prays. 

The sun is high : she, too, hath risen 

From the cold pavement-stone ; 
With kisses she hath waked her babe, 

And to her page hath flown. 
u Arise, sir page ! we seek my lord ; 

Come, come, my baby dear ! 
I knew, e'er shone the morning star. 

My course would be made clear r 



in. 

THE CHABM. 

Once more the Emir in his tent 

Sits by the yellow strand— 
His guards, with glittering spears, around 

The fettered captive stand ; 
The eyes of all impatient strain 

Towards the setting sun, 
Whence, bird-like, o'er the heaving wave, 

A sail is gliding on. 

And all around bright forms of grace 

Recline on couches there ; 
Their robes with gems besprinkled o'er, 

With pearls their braided hair ; 
The ruby pales beside their lips, 

Their bosoms shame the snow ; — 
But yet they thrill not with that joy 

Which slaves can never know. 

The Emir looks on them with pride, — 

But downcast is each eye ; 
No beaming look responds to his, 

In love's sweet liberty. 
Fen Wolfram in his fetters there 

Can feel some pity rise : — 
But now, from his soft couch of down, 

The Emir roughly cries 

" Ho, Christian ! dost thou feel as brave 

Before this brilliant band? 
How think'st thou, by Circassian blood, 

Will thy fair German stand ? 
Yet the proud venture was thine own ; 

And 'twill be pastime rare 
When severed fails thy gory head 

Before thy vanquished fair 1" 
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Replied the knight : — " So she but come, 

I quail not 'neath thine arm ; 
Thou'st sworn by Him we both adore 

She should be safe from harm." 
" Yes, yes," the Emir cried, " 'Twas so ; — 

But see ! the ship's in port : 

Away, my Moors ! and lead her in ; — 

It will be glorious sport !" 

Then back he flings the curtain fold — 

Deep crimson glows the sea — 
And, leaning on his sabre hilt, 

Stands in expectancy, 
Muttering all grimly in his beard, 
" I never could have thought 
A woman all this weary way 

Her captive lord had sought 

" Yet well I guess, ere she appears, 

She is some Amazon ; 
Some savage Frankish girl, — and still 

My wager shall be won." — 
Meanwhile, her babe within her arms, 

Across the tottering plank 
He sees her gliding to the shore, 

And moving up the bank. 

Her robe is like the lilies, white, 

A single cross hangs there : 
In rippling waves of ournished gold 

Descends her showering hair ; 
Her downcast eye and lowly mien 

With dignity are graced ; 
And like a rose-bud smiles her boy, 

Clasped to his mother's breast 

The Emir on that vision strange 

Hath riveted his eye, 
While to the broad white marble steps 

It moveth silently. 
But as with calm and queenly tread, 

Tne form hath reached the hall, 
By strange emotions seized, he starts, 

And lets the hanging fall. 

And when once more 'tis raised, and in 

She glides with solemn grace, 
Dazzled by supernatural light 

He covers up his face ; — 
While, artless as her babe, she cries 

In accents sweet and clear, 
" Oh ! tell me where to seek in v lord ; — 

At his command I'm here f" 

A chain has clanked . . . with lightning speed 

Their eves have met . . . and heart 
To heart has bounded with a spring, 

While they are yet apart 
With a glad cry, and beaming glance 

Of fond maternal pride. 
She holds her boy towards his sire .... 

In twain the guards divide. — 
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He opes his arms — she fondly clings 

Around his neck— she lays 
His child upon his fettered knee ; — 

The warm tears blind his gaze. 
" My wife !" " My Wolfram !" " Father mine !" 

Treasures of priceless dole ! 
He folds his arms about them both, — 

One body and one soul ! 

The harem beauties eaze entranced 

At union such as this : 
Their long-chilled hearts melt at the sight 

Of never-tasted bliss. 
The Emir does not bid them part, 

But stands absorbed in thought ; 
Murm'ring by fits, with folded arms, — 
"What wonders love hath wrought !" 

Then from her husband's circling clasp 

She draws herself once more j 
Towards the Emir holds her child, 

And kneels upon the floor. 
" Pity this guileless babe, which prays 

His father may be free : — 
In soul and body we are one — 

Thou would'st not kill all three ?" 

And ah ! so touching is her look, 

It holds his own in thrall, 
Till a tear rises, and in haste 

He turns to hide its falL 
Sinks weepingly her weary head 

On her child's locks so bright, 
And round them both a halo plays 

Out of the dying light 

But lo ! with holy pity moved 

At sight of her distress, 
The slaves kneel round, and touch with awe 

The border of her dress. 
The Emir struggles long .... then cries, 
" Stand up ! thy lord is free ! 
Nobly hast thou redeemed his pledge, — 

I have no wife like thee !" 

With warmth he grasps Sir Wolfram's hand, — 
" So, Knight, thy wager's won ! 
To-day thou'lt be my honoured guest : — 

Yet this one truth thou'lt own ; — 
Confess it was some magic spell — 
That she'd a charmed life V' 
" Yes, yes, a magic spell, indeed ! — 
She is my Christian wife !" 
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HIS CAREER, HIS GB1UU8, AMD HIS WRITINGS. 



Statesman, Orator, Poet, Novelist— 
these are a few among Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton's securities for the re- 
membrance of posterity, as they are 
unquestionably foremost among his 
manifold claims upon the attention 
and, in a great measure, also, upon the 
unstinted admiration of his contem- 
poraries. But the catalogue is very 
far, indeed, from embracing within it 
all the motley rdles assumed by this 
Protean actor. It by no means com- 
prises, within such comparatively re- 
stricted limits, the various intellectual 
fields into which this daring and inde- 
fatigable ambition has adventured. 
As a dramatist, as an historian, as an 
essayist, as a critic, as a biographer, 
as a publicist, or political pamphleteer, 
Bulwer Lytton has won for himself no 
ordinary distinction. In one or two 
of these capacities he has created for 

i himself a separate and, we believe, en- 

V^uring reputation. 

It can scarcely fail, we conceive, to 
be profoundly interesting, if not curi- 
ously instructive, at this particular 
moment, to cast one glance, however 
cursory or superficial, at the records 
of this industrious and energetic ex- 
istence — at the phases of this conspi- 
cuous and comprehensive ability — 
striving,at least, to catch some glimpses 
of the accurate self-analysis of our 
author's character, discoverable, in the 
instance of every writer, through his 
more remarkable productions : but. in 
this instance, yet more readily dis- 
cernible through the sheer force of 
the diversity and variety of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton's actual achievements. 

There are several facts in regard to 
the life of the new Colonial Secretary 
that certainly do not demand any 
formal enumeration— facts familiar to 
every one acquainted with his name 
(and who is not ?)— facts that by con- 
tinual repetition in standard works of 
reference, such as Burke's Baronetage 



and Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 
have long ago become, in a manner, 
stereotyped. Besides which, the out- 
lines of this notable career have been 
already traced so frequently in those 
biographical dictionaries of living 
celebrities which have latterly multi- 
plied so strangely upon our book- 
shelves, that we could almost fancy 
the original wincing from the certain 
apparition of the unavoidable date and 
the inexorable locality, with a qualm 
as whimsical as that of poor M. de 
Pene. when, at every petit souper, or 
the' aansant, he anticipated tne ad- 
vent of the 'Inevitable suVlieutenant." 
Remembering, however, the loose par- 
ticulars that nave already appeared 
in one sketchy memoir after another, 
illustrative of the career, the genius, 
and the writings of Sir Edward Lytton 
— the happiest among these purely 
complimentary effusions being the brief 
biographic essay prefixed to the cheap 
edition of the collected novels and 
tales published, in 1854, by the Messrs. 
Routledge — we would here endeavour 
to compact together, with the strictest 
regard at once to accuracy and con- 
densation, all the more interesting 
details requisite for the complete nar- 
rative, rendering it, at the same time, 
as authentic as possible, and as anec- 
dotal. 

The Right Honourable Sir Edward 
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
third andyoungest son of the late 
General William Earle Bulwer, of 
Heydon Hall and Wooddalling, in the 
county of Norfolk, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, nee Lytton, sole heiress and last 
descendant of the Lyttons of Kneb- 
worth, in the county of Hertford, waa 
born some fifty years ago or there- 
abouts — in 1805, according to the 
unanimous testimony of his biogra- 

Shers. His birth-day appears to have 
awned in what the old poets called 
the " sweet o' the year" — if we may 



The Romances, Novels, and Tales of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart, M.P. 
Standard edition, 20 vols, crown 8yo. Routledge and Company. 

The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
Library edition. 5 vols. 8ro. Chapman and Hall. 
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rely upon the accuracy of his own ex- 
quisite commemoration — 

(•'It ma the May when I vu born, 
Soft moonlight thro* the easement 



Aad itilJ, as it were yeeter morn, 
"v I dream the dream I dreamed. " 

A dream of love and fame— an infant 
vision of (literally) new-born ambition. 
Yet a metrical fantasy, this, not one jot 
lest of an anachronism in its way than 
oneof his own later heroes, Pisistratus. 
For it was not until some seventeen 
summers afterwards, when, in the 
midst of one of his vacation rambles 
as a pedestrian in the north of Eng- 
land, he lav musing one day upon the 
reedy banks of Cake Windermere, 
that he there distinctly conceived, for 
the first time, the delightful and virgi- 
nal idea of authorship. The germs 
of that pleasant fancy, however, had 
long before been tenderly planted and 
sedulously nurtured by his revered and 
beloved mother, a woman eminently 
gifted, and, in many respects, very 
rarely accomplished. His intellectual 
obligations to her he has, indeed, him- 
self emphatically avowed, where, in 
his charming dedication to his mother 
(in 1840) of the first uniform edition 
of his collected writings, he has ob- 
served, in words of courtly gratitude 
and pathetic tenderness — " From your 
graceful and accomplished taste I 
early learned that affection for litera- 
ture which has exercised so large an 
influence over the pursuits of my 
life ; and you who were my first guide 
were my earliest critic : adding — 
u Do you remember the summer days 
which seemed to me so short when 
you repeated to me those old ballads 
with which Percy revived the decaying 
spirit of our national muse; or the 
smooth couplets of Pope; or those 
gentle and polished verses with the 
composition of which you had be- 
guiled your own earlier leisure 1" 
And remarking at last, in referenee to 
those same alluring, maternal lessons, 
that in them he recognized the seeds 
of " the flowers, however perishable, 
now laid upon a shrine, hallowed by a 
thousand memories of unspeakable 
affection." Upon that amiable mother 
exclusively had devolved the tuition 
of her three sons in their tenderest 
childhood. For it was during the 
infancy of the youngest that the gal- 
lant father expired — a father of whom 
it is, among otner particulars, certainly 



very noteworthy, that, as Brigadier- 
General, he was selected, in 1804, as 
one of the four commanding officers to 
whom the Government entrusted the 
internal defence of England, at the 
period of the anticipated descent upon 
its shores of the grand army under the 
Great Napoleon. The offspring of 
General Bulwer's union with the 
heiress of the Lyttons of Enebworth 
consisted exclusively of the three sons 
already implied as the issue rather 
than distinctly specified William 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, the eldest of 
these brothers, who, as head of the 
house, succeeded in due course to the 
paternal estates in Norfolk, has main- 
tained throughout life, in his capacity 
as a wealthy country squire and large 
landed proprietor, the enviable repute 
of an honoured landlord and a private 
gentleman of considerable accomplish- 
ments. The second brother, who has 
secured for himself a wider reputation! 
and who inherited, in his turn, an 
ample fortune in the estates of his 
paternal grandmother, is more gener- 
ally known as the Rurht Honourable 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., a 
diplomatist of very rare ability, per- 
fected by nearly thirty years' experi- 
ence in that high intellectual profes- 
sion ; one who, after having held suc- 
cessively the post of ambassador at 
Madrid, at Washington, and at Flo- 
rence, besides conducting, with con- 
summate akilL the recent negotiations 
in regard to the Danubian Principali- 
ties, has but just now, as Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe's immediate succes- 
sor, been appointed Her Britannic 
Majesty's Representative and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Constantinople. It 
may be incidentally remarked that, 
like his younger and more famous 
brother, Sir Henry has employed the 
pen otherwise than as guided at his 
dictation by the hands of his own 
pr«rt«-writera His Excellency's ju- 
venile volume of travels, entitled "An 
Autumn in Greece," having been suc- 
ceeded in his maturer years by a 
" Life of Byron," prefixed to the Paris 
edition of that poet's writings ; by a 
political treatise, entitled " The Mon- 
archy of the Middle Classes ;" and by 
a work of yet larger pretensions, called 
" France, Social and literary." Turn- 
ing our attention, however, from the 
immediate relatives of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, it cannot but be obviously 
worth while, in his instance, with a 
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view to the better estimate of his 
career and character, of the bent of 
his genius, and of the tendency of his 
writings, to scan rapidly, for a while, 
the long and stately perspective of his 
ancestral predecessors. The moment- 
ary examination of his genealogy, in- 
deed, cannot be less rational or less 
reasonable a proceeding in its way 
than the scrutiny of a soil from which 
has grown up, and burgeoned, and 
blossomed, some rare exotic ; of a shell 
indurated and honeycombed by age, 
from which has been culled a pearl of 
price ; of some monarch of the woods, 
from the topmost bough of which 
there has been raining down to us now, 
during one whole quarter of a century, 
varied fruit, in such ripe and affluent 
abundance. The influence of a patri- 
cian race upon a mind like Bulwer 
Lytton's cannot but, upon the instant, 
come within the scope of the most 
ordinary comprehension. Whose na- 
ture would be more probably or more 
sensibly affected by the nobler instincts 
and aspirings, springing, as by inevit- 
able necessity, from mere hereditary 
associations ) Essentially, naturally, 
instinctively, in this way, out of those 
associations, have sprung into exist- 
ence, have coloured nis prose and his 
poetry — the love of the past, the sym- 
pathy with a chivalric age, the yearn- 
ing preference for the heroic character. 
It were an egregious oversight, in the 
consideration of the personal history 
and of the intellectual advancement of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton, not to have some 
special regard, however fleeting or 
sidelong, to the lofty records of his 
illustrious and lordly lineage. 

According to the ancient orthogra- 
phy of the patronymic Bulwer, it ex- 
pressed, asBulver or Bolver, one of the 
war titles of Odin, and sufficiently 
attests, incidentally, by a variety of 
corroborative and, indeed, conclusive 
circumstances, the direct origin of this 
antique race from among the heroic 
Vikings of the North — those renowned 
sea-warriors from the shores of the 
Baltic who, either as Danish or as Nor- 
man adventurers, moulded the fortunes 
and influenced the genius of their 
Anglo-Saxon predecessors. Bolver, 
it is also curious to remember, was 
the name appertaining to one of the 
most notable among the warrior-bards, 
or scalds, of Scandinavia. And yonder, 
upon the north-east coast of England, 
there is still discoverable the spot 



upon which the first valiant bearer of 
the name planted his conquering foot 
upon the soil of Britain, the place 
being still known to this day, in com- 
memoration of the incident, as Bulver- 
hithe. Finally, it is distinctly re- 
corded in Bloomfield's "History of 
Norfolk," that the earliest lands ever 
held by the family in that county, the 
lands of Wooddalling — still, as we 
have seen, in possession of Sir Ed- 
ward's eldest brother — were origin- 
ally assigned upon the morrow of the 
battle of Hastings, by Aymer de 
Valence, to Turold Bulver, one of the 
victorious knights who came over in 
the train, and fought under the ban- 
ners, of William the Conqueror. 

As to the maternal family of the 
Lyttons, the history of that particular 
house illustrates, in a really remark- 
able manner, the history of the whole 
country, witn the fluctuation of whose 
fortunes its chief representatives have 
been more or less conspicuously asso- 
ciated, generation after generation. 
Contemporaneously with the Bulvera 
of Wooddalling, the Lyttons were ori- 
ginally settled, at the period of the 
Conquest, in Congleton, Cheshire, and 
at Lytton of the Peak, in Derbyshire. 
It is related, in regard to the descend- 
ants of the founders of this most en- 
ergetic race that, one after another, 
the more daring chieftains took part 
in the leading events in the historical 
annals of England. It is thus that 
we find successive leaders of the house 
participating in the Crusades, in the 
Wars of the Roses, in the great civil 
conflicts, and so on further downwards 
from the days of the Commonwealth. 
One— it was Sir Giles de Lytton — 
fought under Richard Ccaur-de-Lion 
at Acre and at Askalon. Another es- 
poused the cause of Henry IV. of 
Lancaster, and in recompense for his 
loyal adhesion was created Governor of 
Bolsover Castle and Grand Agister of 
the Forests on the Peak. A third — 
this was Sir Robert de Lytton — in 
consideration of his having valorously 
wielded his sword for Henry VTl. 
upon the foughten field of Bosworth, 
became, under that monarch, succes- 
sively Knight of the Bath, Privy 
CounseUor, l£eeper of the Great Ward- 
robe, and Treasurer of the Household. 
It was by Sir Robert de Lytton, now 
more than three centuries and a half 
ago, that the ancestral home of Sir 
Edward— by antique and heroic i 
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riations, no less than by picturesque 
architectural beauty, far more than 
the Abbotsford of the English Sir 
Walter— that the ancient hall of Kneb- 
worth passed into the immediate pos- 
session of the family in whose safe 
keeping it has remained ever since 
then uninterruptedly. Knebworth, 
originally a royal fort and appanage 
of the crown, having belonged for 
a time to a maternal ancestor, Sir 
John Hotoft, Treasurer of Henry 
IV., became in effect, by purchase, 
the property of Henry VII. s Keeper 
of the Wardrobe and Treasurer of 
the Household. Another, a fourth 
of these more notable Lyttons, was 
one of the Knights on the Field 
of the Oloth of Gold, and was ap- 
pointed by Henry VIIL Governor of 
Boulogne Castle. A fifth, by name 
Sir Rowland de Lytton, besides in his 
capacity as Lord Lieutenant of the 
•hires of Essex and Hertford, com- 
manding the forces of those two coun- 
ties at Tilbury Camp, was captain of 
Queen Elizabeth's celebrated body- 
guard of gentlemen pensioners — a band 
of valiant knights, according to Lord 
Clare, comprising within it the very 
flower of the English nobility, no 
member of the corps possessing a for- 
tune less than ,£4,000 a-year, an in- 
come equivalent to some £20,000 per 
annum now-a-days. Another Lytton 
of note, the sixth upon our catalogue, 
was M.P. for Herts in the Long Par- 
liament ; he was, beyond this, one of 
the Commissioners selected by that 
Parliament to treat with Charles I. at 
Oxford ; and subsequently obtained 
the yet greater distinction of being 
ooe among the patriot members con- 
fined in Hell Hole by the Lord Pro- 
tector, in consequence of bis having 
had the temerity to participate in the 
resistance of Cromwell's usurpation. 
For the authentication of all which 
genealogical particulars, see, among 
other established authorities, Peter le 
Neva's Pedigree of the Lyttons, and 
Chauncey's folio History of Hert- 
fordshire. Beyond which, the cu- 
rious in such matters may readily 
teace out for themselves — by turning 
simply to the " Baronetage" of Sir 
Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at-Arms, 
to his "Royal Descents," and to his 
a Hereditary Landed Proprietors of 
bgland," besides glancing more par- 
twolarly, if they so please, down the 
of Robinson Lytton, still 



E reserved at the College-at-Arms— 
ow Elizabeth Bulwer Lytton, the 
mother of the novelist-poet and states- 
man, as sole heiress of the family, and 
last blood representative of that of 
Norreys-Robinson-Lytton, of Mon- 
acdhu, in the island of Anglesea, and 
of Guersylt, in Denbighshire, claimed 
direct descent, through the alliances 
of her ancestors from the first Plan- 
taganet king, Henry II., from Anne, 
sister of Owen Tudor, grand-aunt of 
King Henry VII. ; from the Earl of 
Warwick, the King-maker, as well as 
from the Norman houses of Grosvenor 
of Eaton, and Stanley of Hooton, and 
Warburton of Arley, and from the 
princes of ancient Wales, Caradoc 
Vreichvras and Roderic Mawr. It 
was in recognition of the splendour 
of this stately pedigree that, whenj in 
1837, at the period of the coronation 
of Queen Victoria, the then Prime 
Minister (the late Viscount Mel- 
bourne) acquainted Bulwer Lytton 
with the royal intention to include 
him in a new creation of baronets, 
the noble Premier gracefully inti- 
mated that, if regarded as given to 
one of so ancient a family, the title 
could not be esteemed a distinction ; 
yet that, as given exclusively to the 
man of letters, in conjunction with the 
simultaneous nomination to the same 
dignity of Herschell, as a man of 
science, it might probably be a wel- 
come honour, namely, as a tribute to 
literature. As such it was proffered, 
as such it was accepted — as a tribute 
to literature. 

Precisely, moreover, as it is in a 
genealogical sense with the house of 
Lytton, so it is also undeniably in an 
architectural sense with the house of 
Knebworth. Centuries, epochs, reigns, 
have each left upon it, as they passed, 
some distinctive impress by way of 
appropriate commemoration. The cas- 
tellated walls of the edifice, accurately 
pourtrayed among the " Baronial Halls 
of England," testify this indeed, within 
and without, abundantly and resplen- 
dently. The original fortress, erected 
as far back as tne days of Edward 
III., having been removed as alto- 
gether too ruinous for habitation as 
recently as the life time of the late 
occupant, there still remains the ex- 
quisite structure built in the reign of 
Henry VII., and constructed through- 
out in what is known as the purest 
Tudor architecture. An ornate stone 
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pile, richly decorated with heraldic 
carvings, flanked by profusely-orna- 
mented turrets, surmounted with deli- 
cately-traceried cupolas and numerous 
pinnacles, each with its broad gilded 
vane twinkling in the sunlight, the 
antique and picturesque residence 
seems, in truth, the fitting abode for 
the descendants of that race of Nor- 
man knights and crusaders. Viewed 
externally, the impression produced 
is in no way incongruous, whether the 
accessories noticed at the moment 
chance to be the " pleachecl allies" or 
" smooth shaven lawn," the quaint 
green maze, or the blooming rosary, the 
terraced walks, or the Italian gardens 
— or, stretching far away to the ver- 
dant horizon of the surrounding land- 
scape, the undulating sweep of the 
wooded park, with the deer tripping 
among the fern, or trooping together 
in clusters under the cool snadow of 
the umbrageous oak branches. Exa- 
mined within, the effect produced by 
the interior is not one jot less harmo- 
nious with its various, and some of 
them remote and remarkable, histori- 
cal associations. Yonder, the apart- 
ment in which (Sir Archibald Alison 
erroneously puts it — "Continuation of 
his History of Europe," I., page 480, 
note — " the oak table at which' 'yCrom- 
well, Pym, and Vane, concerted the 
Great Rebellion ! Here, the tapestried 
bed-chamber in which Queen Eliza- 
beth slept in the year of the Spanish 
Armada, when on a visit to Sir Row- 
land Lytton already mentioned! 
There, the noble banquet-hall, with 
its ceiling dating from the first Tudor 
king, and its screen work from the last 
Tudor queen. The double sweep of 
the grand staircase, with its moresque 
figures, and its other quaint and 
most artistic decorations. Hither and 
thither, everywhere, above and below, 
the evidences of tastes the most re- 
fined, blending one with the other 
through successive generations. 

The escutcheon of the ancient fa- 
mily, with all its elaborate quarter- 
Ings emblazoned in stained glass in 
the old mullioned windows, and re- 
peated in a hundred forms in the 
stone carvings, carries above it, now- 
anlav8. according to the grotesque 
symbolical devices of the days of chi- 
valry, the twin crests of the Bulwers 
and the Lyttons. Here, the horned 
wolf, gnashing its tusks — there, 
the solitary bittern, booming among 



the sedges. Emblematic though they 
are, doubtless, of capacities and aspi- 
rations, long ago may be forgotten, 
they remain, nevertheless, still fantas- 
tically, and not in any way incongru- 
ously, typical of the race whose for- 
tunes they have followed variously to 
the council-board and the battle-field. 
Nurtured in the midst of the heroic 
recollections of his ancestral home at 
Knebworth — listening at the knees of 
his lady mother to the old war-bal- 
lads recalled to light and life by the 
appreciative love of Bishop Percy ; 
dreaming even then of poetry (as he 
himself tells us in his own brief and 
charming autobiographic paper — the 
chapter upon Knebworth — in one of 
the volumes of his " Student") as he 
lay upon the grass by the fish-ponds 
watching the flitting blue and scarlet 
wings of the dragon-flies ; keenly ob- 
servant even then of human life, as 
he there also permits us to remark 
him to have been precociously when 
visiting his favourite gossips, two old 
cottagers, in the adjacent village, 
Edward Bulwer Lytton passed gaily, 
thrice-happily, through the dear home- 
life of childhood 

On closing the halcyon epoch of his 
tender tuition by his mother, a woman 
— as already intimated — of very rare 
capacities, Bulwer Lytton began early 
enough in boyhood to experience the 
bracing influence upon the intellect 
resulting from a systematic, though 
strictly private scholastic education. 
Having visited one or two prepara- 
tory academies for the rudiments, he 
first began the study of the classics 
in earnest near Brighton, under Dr. 
Hooker, in the pretty little roee- 
porched, honeysuckle-trellised village 
of Rottendean. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he was removed to Ealing. 
where his education was continued 
bv the Reverend Charles Wallington. 
for the purpose of studying the phy- 
sical sciences, and especially the ma- 
thematics, he was later on confided to 
the care of the Reverend H. Thom- 
son, of St Lawrence, near Ramsgate. 
Throughout the whole of this period, 
moreover, it should be recorded that 
the young student derived no incon- 
siderable assistance from the counsels 
of the learned and venerable Dr. Parr, 
with whom he had continued, even 
from the days of his childhood, in fa- 
miliar correspondence. Conspicuous 
among the pupils of Dr. Parr had 
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been Bolwer Lytton's maternal grand- 
father, Richard Warburton Lytton. 
who, besides being a favourite pupil 
of Parr, and an intimate friend of Sir 
William Jones, was himself a pro- 
found Oriental scholar, being reckoned 
indeed by Dr. Parr as second only to 
himself and to Professor Porson in 
classical erudition. Consequently, 
there must have been in the old doc- 
tor's mind and heart an almost here- 
ditary interest in another Lytton 
aspiring to climb the forkecl hill, and 
to drink deeply of the Pierian spring 
of knowledge. 

Entering Cambridge at an earlier 
age than usual, and without those 
customary advantages which natu- 
rally accrue from a public training in 
any one of the great academical arenas 
—such as Harrow, Eton, Rugby, or 
Westminster— Edward, following in 
the track previously traversed by his 
two brothers, had his name enrolled 
on the books of Trinity College. For 
a single term only, however, seeing 
that immediately before the com- 
mencement of its successor he had 
removed to Trinity HalL There was 

at the University on the banks of 
the Cam, the once-famous debating 
society, known as the Union. It had 
about this period, indeed, attained the 
height of its influence and celebrity. 
Macaulay, the future baron and his- 
torian, together with Charles Austin, 
afterwards the eminent Queen's Coun- 
sel, had but very recently taken their 
departure, leaving behind them, among 
their fellows at the Union, a high re- 
pute for eloquence and scholarship. 
Contemporaneously with Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, as among the principal speakers 
of the society, were — Winthrop 
Praed, editor of the Etonian, and at 
that time also a brilliant university 
(rteman: the Right Honourable 
Charles Villiers, recently Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General under Lord Palmers- 
ton's government; another Right 
Honourable, the late lamented Charles 
BuDer : Sir Alexander Cockburn, now 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas: together with John Sterling, 
the Thunderer of the Time*, and the 
kero of Mr. Carlyle's biography ; not 
forgetting, either, another of the 
duvmi — Hawkins — who, a few years 
later, on the introduction of the Re- 
form Bill, acquired for himself a mo- 
mentary distinction by delivering the 



most remarkable first speech in the 
whole of those renowned discussions. 
Principally passing his time among 
these congenial associates, who then 
constituted indeed the most gifted 
coterie in the University, Bulwer Lyt- 
ton acquired his first taste for public 
life, his earliest relish for politics. 
Although speaking but rarely at the 
Union, ne nevertheless soon won for 
himself there no inconsiderable repu- 
tation. Distinguishing himself chiefly 
for the soundness and the amplitude 
of his historical information, and ren- 
dering himself especially noticeable 
among such youthful debaters by 
views remarkable for their practical 
character, rather perhaps, it should 
be said, for their precocious modera- 
tion, he was unanimously chosen by 
that debating society as its President. 
It is peculiarly interesting, moreover, 
to remark, at this early stage in his 
career, that the political opinions then 
professed bv the Cabinet Minister of 
the Hereafter appear to have been 
maintained consistently, with but 
very trifling modifications, throughout 
the whole of his life — opinions gene* 
rally sympathizing with, or rather 
directly espousing the more liberal 
policy, yet maintaining that constitu- 
tions, while they can rarely depart 
with safety from the principles em- 
balmed in and sanctified by the cus- 
toms and habits of a people, can no 
more be imported wholesale than an 
acorn can in a single day be expanded 
into an oak tree. Conspicuous among 
the more remarkable speeches deli- 
vered about this time by the young 
President of the Union was one aris- 
ing out of a discussion upon the com* 
parative merits of English and Ame- 
rican institutions— a logical, and yet 
impassioned harangue m vindication 
of monarchy and aristocracy. It at- 
tracted considerable notice, even be- 
yond the precincts of the University, 
and obtained for the stripling orator 
the tempting offer fas soon as he 
should have attained nis majority) of 
a seat in Parliament— an offer at 
once declined, however, by him from 
a characteristic unwillingness to en- 
ter, first of all, as a mere nominee 
within the walls of the Imperial Le- 
gislature. 

Associating himself in a very dif- 
ferent enterprise with the present Earl 
of Lovelace, Bulwer Lytton was oneof 
the founders of a bibliographical asso- 
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ciation, called the Old Book Club, de- 
signed for the encouragement among 
the collegians of early English litera- 
ture. After taking his degree of B. A., 
in 1822, he quitted the University be- 
times, but was recalled thither for 
one brief interval to read publicly in 
the Senate House an English poem of 
his own composition, to which, after 
his departure, had been awarded the 
Chancellor's prize of the gold medal : 
a poem upon "Sculpture,"* deservedly 
admired oy every one who heard or 
read it for the originality of its style 
and the affluence of its illustration. 

It was during his long vacations, 
while a student of Cambridge, that 
Bulwer Lytton chiefly occupied the 
leisure of his summer and autumnal 
holidays, by travelling on foot and 
alone through considerable portions 
of England and Scotland. Armed 
only with a stout walking-staff, and 
with a favourite dog perhaps at his 
heels, he traversed the green country 
side, passing through scenes, and 
sometimes encountering adventures, 
many of which were commemorated 
in one or other of the popular fictions 

f reduced by him not long afterwards, 
t was during one of these romantic 
excursions that he became involved 
for a while in the nomadic wander- 
ings of a crew of gipsies, influenced 
by the poet's yearning for nature and 
the artist's love of the picturesque. 
At Windermere, as already specified, 
he first of all, in truth, dreamt the 
dreams of authorship, and applied 
himself resolutely thereupon to the 
study of English composition. 

Anything like an analysis of the 
writings of Bulwer Lytton would be 
altogether beside our present purpose, 
our intention being simply that of 
taking one general survey of the 
career of a very remarkable public 
man, at a moment when that survey 
cannot fail to be universally inter- 
esting; striving, while doing so. to 
render it as rapid as possible and as 
comprehensive. As to the numerous 
and diversified works of the author- 
statesman, the design here will be to 
string their titles as swiftly and se- 
curely as may be in any way practi- 
cable upon the sinuous and elastic 
thread of the narrative. A single one 
of these literary productions would 



afford ample theme for analytical cri- 
ticism. All of them could hardly be 
examined superficially, even in a vo- 
lume of ordinary dimensions. Where- 
fore let our view be understood at 
once as that less of searching scrutiny 
than of mere consecutive enumeration. 

Having taken leave of Cambridge, 
Bulwer Lvtton went abroad very soon 
afterwards. It was then that he for 
the second time enjoyed the maiden 
pleasure, experienced by every young 
writer when he sees his blurred and 
blotted manuscript printed, hot-press- 
ed, clear, and with a very bloom upon 
it, come forth from the magical work- 
shop of the typographer. He had then, 
in fact, privately printed in Paris a 
handful of fugitive poems, (never pub- 
lished), called "Weeds andWildflow- 
ers,"t a little volume to which was ap- 
pended a collection of aphorisms, in 
imitation of the sententious and caus- 
tic maxims of Boufhers and Rochefou- 
cauld. The book is still, in one particu- 
lar, deserving of remembrance ; for, 
among its contents, appeared the first 
rough sketch of the poem on " Milton," 
afterwards so delicately retouched, and 
in the end so exquisitely elaborated. 

Travelling homewards on horseback 
through Normandy, our voung adven- 
turer upon public life — future man of 
letters, novelist, dramatist, poet, ora- 
tor, statesman, administrator — all-un- 
conscious of the future before him, 
has scarcely recrossed the Channel 
when we find him suddenly entering 
the army as a cornet in the dragoons. 
Recollecting the fact that he had 
always cherished a passionate pre- 
ference for a military life, it is not 
surprising to observe him now begin- 
ning in real earnest to study the art 
of war, with a view to active service. 
It cannot be matter of amazement to 
any one who remembers his avowal 
long after that curious little episode in 
his career, namely, that he has always 
since then been bent upon fighting 
the battles of literature and life with 
the same bull-doe determination with 
which he fought nis battles at school, 
that is to say, as one resolved " never 
to give in as long as he had a leg to 
stand upon 1" And so, as a mere 
thing of course, he "went in" at 
Vauban and Von Bulow. 

But during that same year, 1827, 
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in which his name was entered at the 
Hone Guards, his first novel was 
published anonymously. The sword 
was sheathed and laid aside for ever, 
within a twelvemonth afterwards, as 
in no way befitting a hand for which 
the keener weapon of the wizard-pen 
had such instant and superior fasci- 
nation. This maiden fiction of the 
future romancist was " Falkland,"*— a 
story abounding with lofty but almost 
despairing aspirations. It is under- 
stood to have been written with in- 
finite care and labour — perhaps the 
leas fluently because of the writer's 
muse not being propitiated (as ever 
afterwards during the hallowed rites 
of composition) with the fumes of 
the magic weed, what old Burton, 
with a horrid love, apostrophizes in 
the " Anatomy or Melancholy," as 
M rare, devillish, and damned tobacco !" 
In style the book is brilliant and rhe- 
torical Otherwise it is unworthy of 
its author ; and, as confessedly such, 
has been included by him in his own 
Index Expurgatorius. He had not 
yet learnt the humblest, yet the sub- 
mnest wisdom, born of philosophy — 
the veiled and kneeling credence in 
the presence of the inscrutable mys- 
teries of the universe. The reverence 
out of which came the utterance of 
the Christian Metastasio : — 

** Rovini il cielo ; 
Non dubitar, non partiro :" 

eliciting the more familiar thought 
from the heart even of the Pagan 
Horace : sifraetus illabatur orbi* %m- 
paridumferient ruince. But nobly has 
the genius of Bulwer Lytton in its ma- 
turity compensated for the scepticism 
of his thoughtful boyhood. 

Scarcely had " Falkland" appeared 
when, in 1828, Bulwer Lytton, still in 
the early dawn of manhood, was 
united in marriage to Rosina, daughter 
of Francis Wheeler, Esq., of Lizard 
Connell, in Ireland It may be here 
incidentally remarked moreover that 
the fruits of this marriage were a son 
and a daughter ; the latter prema- 
turely deceased, in 1846, among the 
fated victims of consumption — one 
upon whose gentle memory may be 
dropped, sorrowfully, like a votive- 



flower, that tender couplet of Sir 
Edward's own favourite poet, the 
contemplative bard of Welwyn :— 

" Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning 

dew, 
She sparkled, was exhaled, and flew to 

heaven.** 

As to the heir of this fame, of this 
title, of these fortunes, enough, if by 
one well merited though merely 
casual glance of commendation we 
mav be permitted to recognize in him 
under the peeudonyme of Owen Mere- 
dith, the author in hisextreme youth of 
a scholarly tribute to the shade of the 
old classic unities in the tragedy of 
"Clvtemnestra," 

Withdrawing from the army about 
the period of his nuptials, Bulwer 
Lytton took a secluded house at 
Woodcote, a tenement surrounded by 
lovely beechwoods, hid away in a se- 
questered part of Oxfordshire. Here 
he abandoned himself unreservedly 
to study and contemplation, became 
an author by vocation, a man of let- 
ters, professedly and professionally. 
At the close of that, to him, event- 
ful year, appeared his first three- 
volumed novel, "Pelham; or. The 
Adventures of a Gentleman."t It was 
his first success. It was radiant and 
running over with wit, humour, and 
comicality. It created for him at once 
a reputation. The publisher, it is 
true, had been warned against its ac- 
ceptance by an over-cautious and cer- 
tainly not very discriminating or 
sagacious reader. But the publisher 
read the taboo'd manuscript himself ; 
was delighted with it, doubtless 
laughed over it very heartily: and, 
what was better still, immediately 
upon issuing the work through the 
press, sold it far and wide at the cus- 
tomary guinea and a half a copy, 
fluttering down a little cheque for 
.£500 among the sere leaves rained 
upon the young novelist from the 
beechen boughs of Woodcote. 

Another year, 1829.brought from the 
author's musinra. "The Disowned^"! 
with its ennobling and elevating 
type, in the character of Algernon 
Mordaunt, of the heroism of Chris- 
tian philosophy. Immediately after- 
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wards, in 1830, appeared "Devereux"* 
with its more intricate plot, its 
more romantic incidents, and its 
more subtle analysis of the hidden 
motives and secret passions of hu- 
manity. It affords conclusive evi- 
dence, this last production, of its 
writers intense devotion about this 
period to the study of the abstract 
science of metaphysics, studies con- 
ducted by him with a serious view to 
the deduction from conflicting or jar- 
ing theories of some original system, at 
once novel, reliable, and comprehen- 
sive. Disheartened, however, by the 
unsatisfactory results of this process 
of reasoning, he ultimately abandoned 
the study, not, howbeit, even then, 
without grievous and lingering re- 
luctance. The effects produced upon 
his own mind by these researches 
were for a long while afterwards 
manifested in his writings; though 
perhaps never more strongly (as in- 
aeed was but natural enough) than 
in the delicate and refined laybrinths 
of motive, thridded with masterly 
adroitness in the complex mazes of 
" Devereux." 

Another event, of some importance, 
occurred to Bulwer Lytton in 1830. 
besides the publication of his third 
romance. He removed, from his pro- 
vincial seclusion down in Oxfordshire, 
up to London, and bought a house 
in Hertford-street, Mayfair. There 
he was scarcely established, when he 
produced simultaneously anotherprose 
and another poetic production. The 
prose was his vivacious and in a great 
measure inimitable political satire of 
"Paul Clifford/^ bristling with an 
irony worthy of LaBruyere, riant with 
a gay humour not unworthy of Field- 
ing. Here, however, as in Robson's 
acting, there were tragic thrills through 
the roar and babble of the burlesque. 
How rapidly the hand was becoming 
the master-hand was revealed plainly 
enough in the consummate skill with 
which the character of Brandon was 
delineated. The metrical effusion, re- 
ferred to as published simultaneously 
with the romantic history of the edu- 
cated highwayman was a very crude, 
jejune, and fantastic extravagance, en- 
titled u The Siamese Twins,'*? a semi- 



satirical poem, heartily regretted, we 
have not the slightest doubt of it, by 
its author, certainly carefully sup- 
pressed by him as worthless in every 
subsequent collective re-issue of his 
poetical productions : precisely as 
" Falkland" has been eliminated from 
every comprehensive reprint of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton's novels and romances 
— not as valueless, but far worse than 
that, as eminently and undeniably de- 
leterious. Yet abortive and still-born 
though the poor " Twins" were, they 
ushered into existence with them, as 
a little appended trifle, that first grace- 
ful and luminous outline sketch of 
" Milton," already spoken of as printed 
five years earlier in the French capital 
for private circulation — a fragment, 
now on its first public appearance, 
cordially commended by a reviewer 
in the Edinburgh, and regarded else- 
where, by the more discerning, as 
radiant with happy auguries of fu- 
ture success in poetical composition. 
Sprightly touches, it should also be 
acknowledged, are here and there dis- 
tinguishable in the four serio-comic 
books of this rhymed satire, about 
Chang and Ohing, the Siamese : as 
might be readily conceived of an 
author who could thus humourously 
and sarcastically retaliate upon the 
more sardonic class of critics in the 
periodicals of the day — of whom, 
quoth he, in his preface to the second 
edition of the "Twins"— 

" No sooner do they see the announce- 
ment of your work than they prepare for 
its destruction ; with an intuitive pene- 
tration they decide upon its guilt, while 
yet in the womb; and before it is born 
they have settled exactly the method in 
which it shall be damned.'* 

It will easily be credited, with this 
in the preface, that there are occa- 
sionally discernable in the text itself 
freaks and whimsies sufficiently spark- 
ling in their way to have been fathered 
either upon Mr. Luttrell or Lord Al- 
vanlev. 

If, in 1831, Sir Bulwer Lytton ad- 
vanced his repute, as a poet, not one 
iota, not by the length of a barley- 
corn ; if he then added but slightly, 
though still appreciably, to his fame 
as a novelist, he certainly began in 
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that same year, under auspices more 
propitious, bis career as a politician. 
It was on the introduction of the se- 
cond Reform Bill that he was first 
elected to a seat in Parliament, being 
chosen, in 1831, upon the Reform in- 
terest HP. for St lyes, by a cordial 
if not unanimous decision on the 
part of that comparatively small but 
ardent and energetic constituency. 
His maiden speech was in favour 
of Reform principles. His earliest 
success in the House, of any im- 
portance, was the appointment of the 
Uommittee, for which he moved and 
which he at once obtained, to in- 
quire into the State of the Drama, 
with a view to the improvement of 
the dramatic interests. It is a nota- 
ble circumstance, moreover, and one 
fraught with peculiar significance at 
this particular juncture, that the pre- 
sent Colonial Secretary was one of the 
Committee then entrusted with the 
responsible and laborious duty of in- 
vestigating the East India Company's 
monopoly; affording him thus, seven- 
and-twenty years ago, the opportu- 
nity of fathoming the mysteries and, 
yet more, of participating in the re- 
orranization of the complicated and 
stul (to say the very least of it) in- 
complete system of our Anglo-Indian 
government. 

Foremost among all his parliamen- 
tary labours, however, were those ar- 
dently and generously undertaken by 
him, as vindicator of the rights and 
champion of the prerogatives of lit- 
erature. It is but an act of gratitude, 
absolutely and undeniably his due, to 
remember, now-a-days, that Bulwer 
Lytton was the first who, by a spe- 
cific motion, brought before the House 
of Commons the question of the Taxes 
upon Knowledge. His admirable and 
effective " Speeches"* upon this ques- 
tion, indeed, were carefully collected 
and published at the time by an asso- 
ciation, then formed, for the further- 
ance of the abolition movement in 
regard to those obnoxious imposts, a 
movement thus formally inaugurated 
by the member for St Ives. Chiefly 
in consequence of the popularity he 
acquired through these last mentioned 
efforts, Bulwer liytton- on the advent 
of the next general election, was of- 
fered a choice of seats by three several 



constituencies. This was imniediately 
after the passing of the Reform Bill 
or in other words upon the return of 
the first Reform Parliament Iin- 
coln was the place selected among 
these rival claimants for him as a re- 

eresentative; the choice being attri- 
utable in a great measure, of course, 
to the fact of Lincoln being the capital 
of an important agricultural district 
with the concurrent circumstance of 
the liberal party there coinciding with 
him in his resolute and certainly per- 
severing opposition to the then gene- 
rally unwelcome project for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Consequent upon 
his preference for this particular con- 
stituency, he was freely chosen by the 
electors of Lincoln in 1832 as one of 
their representatives, and, as such, 
retained his seat in the House of 
Commons during nine years following 
(namely, until 1841), through that and 
the two succeeding Parliaments. 

Together with nis successful ap- 
pearance upon the Lincoln hustings 
as a candidate, must be noted his tri- 
umphantly successful re-appearance 
before the novel readers of tne empire 
in his very different character as a Ko- 
mancist The publication of " Eugene 
Aram"t not only confirmed but ma- 
terially and signally advanced his 
already high literary reputation. It 
was inscribed in words of affectionate 
and grateful reverence to Sir Walter 
Scott, then upon the eve of his disso- 
lution ; and it was generally felt that 
here upon the shoulders of the youth- 
ful novelist were fluttering down the 
robes of the Great Necromancer of 
Song and Fable; that the Wizard's 
wand was not to be broken but to 
pass onward into the grasp, of a 
new Magician. Perhaps nowhere else 
among all his manifold and multi- 
form writings, has Sir Bulwer Lytton 
penned more glowing or more truth- 
ful descriptions of nature than in 
" Eugene Aram" — it is with the quill 
of Thomson that he has depicted those 
sylvan haunts of the Lynn school- 
master ; the wild woods and thickets, 
the weird cavern, the eltrieh mid- 
nights, the grimly thunderstorms. 
The colours from his palette are laid 
upon the mimic trees and underwood 
as delicately as from the brush of 
Hobbima; the sunshine is that of 
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Lorraine ; with Salvator's perception 
he has caught the wondrous art of 
defining with a vividness all but ac- 
tual the roar of the wind and the 
glare of the lightning. Here, first of 
all, he feels his power ; he writes as 
the instinct of his genius dictates — 
art beside him as his guide, nature 
before him as his copy— he warms to 
his work — 

" Fervet opus, redolentque thyrao fragran- 
tia mella." 

Subsequently appeared his ex- 
quisite and charming "Pilgrims of 
tne Rhine,"* full of the daintiest elfin 
fancies — laughing out joyously at rare 
intervals, quaintly and irresistibly 
humorous, as in the instance of that 
delectable apologue of the "Cat and 
Dog;" wise as JSsop, droll as Gres- 
set ; but brimming over, suffused, 
saturated throughout with the tears 
of tenderest sensibility — tears here 
gathered up as in a lachrymatory — 
for the young, and the pure, and 
the beautiful, dying prematurely of 
consumption. Gertrude, the heroine 
of the tale, is the very type and 
symbol of tne ideal of her sex, ever 
cherished in the mind of Bulwer Lyt- 
ton in all his various writings, alike 
in play, in poem, in romance. Her's 
is the typical and symbolical sleeve 
tied to his helmet in the tournay of 
literature — a tournay in which he him- 
self has so often entered the lists with 
his vizor closed, to win fresh triumphs 
at the point of his lance (the pen), 
unaided by the repute of his former 
prowess, — effecting this, again and 
again, every time indeed he has issued 
a new work from the press (a feat 
accomplished by him of late years so 
very often) anonymously. In his por- 
traiture or women, Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has ever written with a grace at once 
tender, gallant, and chivalric. His 
estimation of the sex is as refined as 
that of the great German Lyrist with 
whose name his own has become 
inextricably associated. His genius 
ever speaks, in truth, through the 
knightly words of Schiller— 

" Ehret die Frauen, tie fleehten und weben 
Himmliiche Rosen in* • irdische Leben, 
Fleehten der Liebe begliickendea Band, 
Und, in der Grazie zuchtigem Schleier, 
N Kitten tie waehgam das ewige Fener 
SehSner Gefuhle mit heiliger Hand.** 



Written simultaneously with u En- 
gene Aram," but published simultane- 
ously with the " Pilgrims of theRhine, * * 
and published then first of all anony- 
mously, "Godolphin"t illustrated, not 
as in the former instance the deaden- 
ing glamour exercised by the memory 
of one great crime upon a profound 
and masculine intelligence — not as in 
the latter, the chastening and sancti- 
fying effects upon a purely virginal 
nature of anguish nobly endured until 
death; but — in brilliant contrast to 
either — the enervating influence of an 
absolute abandonment to mere fash- 
ionable frivolity upon a heart and 
mind originally brilliant and unso- 
phisticated. 

It was now that our indefatigable 
politician and man-of-letters under- 
took the editorship of the New Month- 
ly Magazine. He aspired to render it 
at once effective as a critical and a 
political organ ; strenuously labouring 
to this end, during a period of 
eighteen months, consecutively — him- 
self, beyond all manner of doubt, the 
most industrious of his contributors. 
In this editorial chair it is interesting 
to remember that he was preceded, 
successively, by Thomas Campbell, 
the poet, and by Theodore Hook, the 
wit, in respect to whose conversa- 
tional effervescence he has, elsewhere, 
himself wittily remarked, "to read 
Hook is to wrong him" — succeeded, 
in due course, by one who was both 
wit and poet, large-hearted Thomas 
Hood, with a genius at once graceful 
and grotesque. In his capacity as a 
critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton here abun- 
dantly proved himself to be at onoe 
genial and sagacious. He it was who, 
while earnestly "deprecating the ap- 
plication of poetic genius to disputa- 
ble party politics," first directed pub- 
lic attention to the extraordinary 
merits of Ebenezer Elliot, the corn- 
law rhymer, even though the mag- 
nanimous reviewer remained to the 
last a resolute antagonist of the very 
principles the corn-law rhymer in- 
culcated. It was Mr. Bulwer like- 
wise who first recognized and eulo- 
gized the lyrical powers revealed by 
Monckton Milnes, in his "Palm 
Leaves." Besides which he generously 
and cordially maintained the dra- 
matic excellence of Sheridan Enowles, 
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and contributed not a little to estab- 
lish the popularity, as a maritime 
novelist, of Captain Maryatt, the 
most delightful of marine humorists. 
His remarkable dexterity in analy- 
tical criticism, however, is, to our 
thinking, most conspicuously. demon- 
strated in those exquisitely discrimi- 
native and appreciative papers of his 
upon Young's "Night Thoughts," 
which, for their eloquent mastery of 
a sublime theme, may take rank 
with the admirable series of papers 
upon Milton's "Paradise Lost," pen- 
ned by Addison, in the "Spectator." 
A selection from the miscellaneous 
contributions of Sir Edward were 
ultimately republished in two vo- 
lumes, familiar enough to the major- 
ity of his readers, volumes entitled 
"The Student,"* abounding with 
fancies often wild and fantastic, but 
oftener still bewitching and mag- 
nificent 

Exhausted by labours that were, 
indeed, absolutely extravagant, super- 
added as they were to his other lite- 
rary and political avocations, Bulwer 
Lytton, finding his health failing 
under the unnatural toil, resigned, 
at the end of a year and a-half, the 
post of editorship, and, for the first 
time, extended nis continental tra- 
vels into the Roman peninsula. 
Prior to his departure, however, he 
passed through the press the two 
volumes of his well-known political 
treatise entitled "England and the 
English," t a microscopic scrutiny 
of the national character, and of our 
complicated but symmetrical consti- 
tution. It is a repertory of sound 
and valuable knowledge, and may be 
still designated, emphatically, the 
vade meeum of a member of parlia- 
ment The purport of the work is 
significantly expressed in the dedica- 
tion of it to Prince Tallyrand, the 
book being proffered to that wily 
diplomatist, according to its author, 
for the same reasons which prompted 
the Scythian gift to Darius, of a 
mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle of 
arrows, namely, as symbols of the 
donor's nation, tendered as instruc- 
tions to his enemy. In consequence 
of several incidents in Mr. Bulwer's 
career in the legislature, particularly 



his persevering opposition to the go- 
vernment measures for the coercion 
of Ireland, coupled with his systema- 
tic estrangement from the Whigs, 
his notions were somehow generally 
confounded in the popular estimation 
with those of the extreme radicals. 
From the daringly subversive views 
of that party, however, the political 
opinions professed in "England and 
the English" — opinions at once en- 
lightened and constitutional— proved 
to be in every respect essentially dif- 
ferent The matured publicist here 
maintained anew the thesis of the 
stripling collegian, contending still 
determinedly for the superiority of 
monarchical over republican institu- 
tions. Furthermore, ne argued boldly 
now, in his manhood, against the 
pernicious theory of degrading to a 
mere sordid calculation of cost the 
abstract value of governments ; and, 
defending the principle of an estab- 
lished church, supported the doctrine, 
that "the State should exercise a 
direct influence in the encouragement 
bestowed upon all religious and social 
culture, upon art science, and litera- 
ture." Beyond which it is particularly 
worthy of note, that Bulwer, while 
here persistently defending the gene- 
ral principle of aristocracy and the 
maintenance of the House of Lords, 
resolutely satirized, as debasing to the 
national spirit, the favourite dogma 
of the hour, that in favour of recruit- 
ing the patrician class exclusively 
from partizan8 and millionaires ; im- 
plying by this argument, that as 
aristocracy ought, in reason, to be the 
collective representation or accumu- 
lated incarnation of the principle of 
honour, so assuredly whatever most 
reflected honour upon a country it 
was the bounden duty of the State to 
honour— by ennobling. As evidence 
of the grasp taken of his subject it 
is especially observable, that in his 
chapter upon the poor laws, in "Eng- 
land and the English," the author 
distinctly suggested the outline of the 
very reforms afterwards introduced 
and embodied in enactments. Mean- 
while, though thus readily outspoken 
in his writings, Mr. Bulwer had but 
seldom raised his voice within the 
walls of Parliament— faithful in this 
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to his own pithy axiom elsewhere 
articulated, viz., "that all life is a 
drama, in which it is the business of 
men only to speak in order to do." 
And certainly, what he had under- 
taken to do, he had here, in the House 
of Commons, most effectively accom- 
plished. He had obtained the act 
conferring a copyright on dramatic 
authors; he had constrained minis- 
ters to inaugurate measures for secur- 
ing an international law of copyright; 
he had so efficiently enforced the 
agitation in regard to the taxes upon 
knowledge, that he had actually 
brought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to a compromise, effecting 
two important ameliorations in what 
were afterwards to be wholly abol- 
ished — the reduction of a 4d. to a Id. 
stamp upon newspapers, and the di- 
minution of one-half of the grinding 
du^y upon advertisements. Besides, 
incidentally, in the course of his 
speeches upon those fiscal changes, 
throwing out suggestive remarks in re- 
ference to the post-office management, 
distinctly premonitory of what came 
at last, Rowland Hill's beneficial 
scheme for its reorganization. As to 
Mr. Bulwer's determined opposition 
to the Irish Coercion Bill, already 
mentioned, that opposition he man- 
fully maintained throughout, both by 
speeches in the House of Commons, 
and by articles in the New Monthly 
Magazine* — speeches and articles 
which, being opportunely reprinted 
in a separate form, and scattered 
broadcast over the country, tended, 
in a great measure, towards the 
mitigation of the harsher provisions 
of that iniquitous and ill-considered 
enactment Here assuredly is no in- 
significant catalogue of estimable — 
some of them inestimable — legislative 
boons, won for his fellow-citizens a 
quarter of a century ago by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, in his twofold capacity 
as a reformer and as a statesman. 

But we have left him on his first 
Italian excursion. Travelling through 
the northern provinces, he proceeded 
in succession to Milan, to Venice, to 
Florence ; pausing, at last, in the Eter- 
nal City, where he took up his resi- 
dence for. a while, and began his fa- 
mous romance, having, as its hero, 



the last of the Roman Tribunes. 
Fascinated though he evidently was 
by the mediaeval records of the won- 
derful fortunes of Rienri, the alluring 
labour of love springing out of their 
examination had hardly commenced 
when it was abruptly suspended. 
Another day-dream grew up in the 
reveries of the novelist, exercising a 
yet superior spell over his enrap- 
tured imagination ! It arose, simply, 
out of the circumstance of his wan- 
dering on to Naples, and visiting the 
recently disentombed cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. The middle ages 
were abandoned for the classic days 
when the house of Sallust was peopled 
by its revellers, when the triclinium 
was crowded with guests, and the 
peristyle with loiterers, and when the 
early Christians were grouped at in- 
tervals in the arena awaiting what 
Lord Macaulay has picturesquely epit- 
omized as the camelopards and tigers 
bounding in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
Immediately upon Bulwer's return 
homewards, "The Last Days of Pom- 
peii "t appeared, and was welcomed 
with universal admiration. Scarcely 
had he watched his classic romance 
through the press, when he was "off" 
once more, this time, however, not 
southwards, but westwards, crossing 
St George's Channel on his first visit 
to Ireland ; traversing alone and on 
foot the whole of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, less, we doubt not, as a novelist 
in search of adventure, than as a true- 
hearted legislator, bent upon learning 
the whole terrible reality from per- 
sonal observation. It was during this 
pedestrian ramble that, while tarrying 
amid the beautiful scenery of the 
Lakes of Killarney, Bulwer there com- 
menced writing the earlier chapters 
of "Ernest Maltravers." 

At this juncture, occurred the ever- 
memorable ministerial transformation, 
when, upon Earl Spencer's death, a 
casualty necessitating the removal to 
the House of Peers of Lord Althorp, 
the leader of the Commons, the king 
abruptly dismissed the Whig govern- 
ment Sir Robert Peel, then upon 
his vacation travels, was sent for. post- 
haste, to the Eternal City, recalled by 
his majesty to form a new adminis- 
tration. It was, as Mr. Disraeli force- 
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folly expresses it in one of his novels, 
"the great man in a great position, 
summoned from Borne to govern Eng- 
land." At this transition moment, 
when many were in trepidation, every 
one in expectation, Mr. Lvtton Bulwer 
announced his pamphlet on "The 
Crisis."* Interest ana cariosity in its 
regard piqued all parties alike — 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals. It was 
a matter of general uncertainty what 
might be the drift, what the tendency 
of the brochure. In a single day the 
first edition, a large one, was ex- 
hausted. Fourteen other large edi- 
tions of thiscelebrated pamphlet (each 
copy selling at the unusual pamphlet 
price of 3a 6d) were sold off within 
little more than a fortnight after the 
date of its earliest publication. It 
rapidly exceeded a score of editions, 
and was ultimately reprinted in a 
cheap popular form for more gene- 
ral circulation. It is not exaggerat- 
ing its effect to say, that it mate- 
rially and very considerably influenced 
the general election, following almost 
immediately upon Sir Robert's arrival 
in London, and leading to the rein- 
stallation of the Liberal government 
Positive testimony, that much of this 
was directly owing to that masterly 
pamphlet, was voluntarily given to 
the author in a very remarkable way 
soon afterwards by the new Premier. 
Viscount Melbourna The revived 
ministry was still in process of re-for- 
mation, when Lord Melbourne sent 
for the daring and witty pamphleteer ; 
and, while frankly complimenting him 
upon the good service rendered to the 
government, offered him, in recogni- 
tion of it, one of the Lordships of the 
Admiralty : the noble viscount adding 
tiie assurance of his own personal re- 
gret, that theprinciple on which the ca- 
binet was being reconstituted (that of 
restoring to their former offices the dif- 
ferent members of the previous ad- 
ministration), precluded him from pro- 
posing at the moment any more 
elevated appointment Notwithstand- 
ing the additional assurance from the 
Prime Minister of early promotion, 



thrown in gracefully at the close of 
the foregoing, as a supplementary 
temptation, Mr. Bulwer, as is well 
known, declined the offer made, even 
under such flattering circumstances. 
Influenced partially in his decision, 
probably, by a dread lest it might, per- 
chance, necessitate his abandonment 
of his favourite pursuits as a man-of- 
letters, but principally, there can be 
little question, through a still greater 
dread lest his acceptance of office, at 
that particular moment, might be re- 
garded by the public as a recompense 
for services which had, in truth, been 
rendered by him to the country at 
large from motives, beyond all sha- 
dow of doubt, the most lofty and dis- 
interested. 

Besides the two volumes of "The 
Student," which were published in the 
followingyear, there appeared, in 1836, 
the noble historical romance which 
had, in the meanwhile, been resumed 
and completed, " Rienzi, the Last of 
the Roman Tribunes."t From that 
moment the seal was set to his repu- 
tation as a romancist Side by side 
with this more stately masterpiece of 
fiction there came forth from the same 
hand another narrative of more deli- 
cate, but hardly less symmetrical pro- 
portions, "Leila; or, the Siege of 
Granada,''! together with a minor tale, 
called "Oalderon theCtourtier," a twin 
work, published by the Messrs. Long- 
man, and embellished by Mr. Charles 
Heath with a profusion of costly en- 
gravings. 

Somewhere about this period, more- 
over, our author began to direct his 
regard to a new field of literary en- 
terprise, that of dramatic composition. 
His maiden play, "The Duchess de la 
Valliere,"§ was written and produced. 
Although when viewed simply in re- 
gard to its rhetorical excellence, it 
may, with perfect truth, be declared 
to contain as admirable passages as 
any of its author's subsequent con- 
tributions to the stage, the poor 
"Duchess" was prepared for her ap- 
pearance, we suppose, with so little 
reference to theatrical effect, that, after 
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continuing before the footlights as "a 
nine-day's (or rather night's) wonder," 
she was withdrawn from the boards 
by the author as — not certainly a fail- 
ure, but — a success decidedly equivo- 
cal True, that Macready acted the 
part of the Marquis de Bragelone ex- 
cellently, but Macready was out indif- 
ferently supported. Bulwer's first 
five-act play did not "take," and in 
less than a fortnight disappeared. As 
he himself observed, as frankly as 
whimsically, twenty years afterwards, 
in a famous harangue at Edinburgh — 
" My first poetry was thought detest- 
able, and my first play very nearly 
escaped being damned. There has, 
happily, however, throughout the 
whole of his career, been such an elas- 
tic rebound in his genius from every 
fall, that it has always attained after- 
wards a far greater and more success- 
ful height of adventure. 

Dissatisfied with his own first efforts 
as a dramatist, he next appeared be- 
fore the world as an historian, and 
with a success so unmistakable and 
considerable that it is sincerely to be 
regretted that the two large volumes 
of his "Athens : its Rise and Fall,"* 
remain to this day but as the fragment 
or torso of a colossal Hercules. Al- 
ready, however, its merit can be esti- 
mated more than merely ex pede 
Herculem. That merit is not simply 
one of promise alone ; but, so far as 
it goes, of conspicuous and remarka- 
ble achievement It is generally un- 
derstood, that the author was origin- 
ally deterred from the continuation of 
this ambitious work by the appear- 
ance of Bishop Thirl wall's " History of 
Greece," and. finally, by the giant ap- 
parition of the more profound and 
laborious annals by Banker Grote. 
Yet, standing though we are nowa- 
days in the presence of those two 
grand and luminous productions, we 
may still venture to hope that the 
completion of Sir Bulwer Lytton's 
History of "Athens and the Athe- 
nians" has all this while been merely 
suspended, not irrevocably abandoned. 

Subsequently appeared "The Eleu- 
sinia," begun at the Lakes of Ki Har- 
ney, the impassioned biography of that 
type of the Man of Genius, Xi Ernest 



Maltravers."t It was followed the 
year afterwards by its sequel, " Alice ; 
or, the Mysteries/'t In the collective 
reissue of these novels, the two works 
are comprised under the one name. 
"Maltravers," viz., as part one and 
part two of "The Eleusinia." Fas- 
cinating and exquisitely beautiful 
though these narratives are, they are, 
nevertheless^ for that very reason, be- 
cause of their exceeding witcheries, of 
all Sir Bulwer Lytton's writings the 
most to be regretted. The colour, the 
bloom, the glow upon them is that of 
the purple mists 01 the miasma strown 
over the lovely but perilous surface of 
the fair Campania. Contrast with their 
enervating and relaxing influence, the 
pure, and sweet, and wholesome, and 
exhilarating atmosphere enveloping 
all the later fictions from the same 
master hand, the noble family picture 
of " The Caxtons," and its two superb 
and ornate successors ! Never has a 
genius more conspicuously ripened, 
and mellowed, and purified itself in 
proportion to the gradations of its 
stately, onward, upward advancement 

Having resided for some time pre- 
viously in chambers at the Albany, 
Mr. Bulwer now removed to Charles- 
street, Berkeley-square, where he was 
still laboriously occupied among his 
books and manuscripts, between the in- 
tervals of his attendance at the House, 
and of his saunterings through so- 
ciety ; when, under the circumstances 
already particularized — circumstances 
to himself in every way so eminently 
gratifying— he received the announce- 
ment of his investiture with a baro- 
netcy, upon the occasion of her pre- 
sent gracious Majesty's coronation. 

It was now that, m a happier vein, 
he resumed the temporarily abandon- 
ed idea of dramatic composition. The 
great London theatre was reviving its 
ancient glories anew, under Macready's 
management " Oh that I could get a 
play like the honeymoon,' " exclaim- 
ed Mr. Manager to Sir Author, one 
evening, while talking over the pros- 
pects of the enterprise upon which 
the former had but just adventured. 
Bulwer Lytton took note of those 
words of Macready. His incentive 
was that incidental and almost de- 
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spairing ejaculation. In less than a 
fortnight from its utterance, "The 
Ladv of Lyons"* was written and in 
the hands of the delighted manager. 
It was placed in his nands, too, not 
as a purchaseable manuscript, but as 
a gift It won the hearts, the tears, 
the laughter, the applause, of all who 
saw it It became at once, what it 
has remained ever since — a stock- 
piece, holding permanent possession 
of the stage — a drama that never palls 
upon repetition,either with audience 
or performers. Where is there a first- 
class actress who would not rejoice 
any night to appear as Pauline Des- 
chappelles ; or a star of the greatest 
magnitude, who would not delight to 
tread the boards as Claude Melnotte, 
whether clad as prince or gardener * 
Afterwards appeared the historical 
drama of " Richelieu," t in which the 
duplex character of the great cardinal 
is pourtrayed in the language of truest 
poetry, heightened to tragic power by 
the pathos of its incidents, and the 
fervour of its impassioned rhetoric. 
Next followed the fourth of these 
notable five-act plays— "The Sea Cap- 
tain :"t a drama, if by nothing else, 
winning our love, extorting our ad- 
miration for the hero Norman, by 
those thrilling words uttered by him 
when he takes his stand upon the 
ancestral hearthstone. Perhaps, the 
most brilliant, however, in the whole 
series is the fifth, the most sparkling 
in wit, the most piquant in repartee, 
the most ludicrously irresistible in 
equivoque — the comedy of " Money :"§ 
as performed so delightfully once 
upon a time on the boards of the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. As 
to the sixth, it scarcely comes within 
the category of an ordinary histrionic 
production : "Notso badas we seem"|| 
having been written essentially as a 
part-piece, as a play in which the 
particular aptitudes and capacities of 
a company of amateur actors had to be 
especially "borne in mind, and carefully 
consulted. Yet, considered as such, 
what an exquisite specimen of dra- 
matic ingenuity it was, every one will 



remember who witnessed those charm- 
ing performances in aid of the propi- 
tiously inaugurated, but prematurely 
abandoned Guild of Art and liter- 
ature — a benevolent scheme, first 
thought of in the winter of 1849- 
1850, when that most inimitable of 
actors, and rarest of all English hu- 
morists — Charles Dickens, with his 
merry company of players^ artists 
and men-of-letters, were disporting 
themselves upon an impromptu stage, 
erected in the banquetting-hall of Sir 
Edward's seat at Knebworth — de- 
lighting with the sparkle and vivacity 
of their "private theatricals," a gay 
throng of the nobles and gentles and 
the jovial squirearchy of Hertford- 
shire. Some one chanced to mention, 
after the close of that entertainment, 
the miserable plight of a once popular 
and flourishing votary of literature. 
Out of this casual remark suddenly 
grew up amongst that congenial clus- 
ter of orothers-of-the-pen and sym- 
pathising adepts-of-the-penciL the 
genial project of an association for the 
Benefit, in their direst need, of unsuc- 
cessful toilers at the desk or at the 
easel "Undertake to act a play 
yourselves," said Bulwer Lytton to 
his guests, "and I engage to write 
it" It was written— it was acted : 
the first performance taking place in 
the presence of Her Majesty and His 
Boyal Highness, in a temporary 
theatre constructed in the late Duke 
of Devonshire's town-house in Picca- 
dilly. The comedy was this same 
five-act drama lengthily entitled "Not 
so bad as we seem ; or, Many sides 
to a character." Three thousand 
pounds poured into the coffers of the 
new association, and there the bene- 
volent enterprise appears to have 
terminated. It has left us, at least, 
some pleasant souvenirs — the un- 
realized day-dream of a halcyon haunt 
for the repose of decaying and decrepit 
artists, whether of the brush or of tne 
goose-quill : together with one literary 
masterpiece, almost perfect in its way, 
as a medium for the display of the 
humorous and pathetic powers of a 
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really remarkable company of come- 
dians, as all will readily acknowledge 
who can call to their recollection 
Mark Lemon's bluff Sir Geoffrey 
Thornside, or John Forster's shrewd 
Mr. Hardman, the rising Member of 
Parliament — above all, Charles Dick- 
ens' radiant illustration, in the person 
of my Lord Wilmot, of a Young Man 
at the head of the Mode more than a 
century ago ; not forgetting, likewise, 
Augustus Egg's most artistic imper- 
sonation of David Fallen, the Grubr 
street author and pamphleteer. Grate- 
fully, then, do we still linger over the 
pages of this graceful and delightful 
comedv, as something constituting in 
truth "the be all and the end all of 
the benignly meditated, but now al- 
most forgotten Guild of Art and Li- 
terature. 

We have been purposely antici- 
pating, however, so that we might 
complete at once our hurried glance 
at Sir Bulwer Lytton's labours as a 
dramatist. Reverting to that earlier 
epoch in his career when he was first 
winning the plaudits of the crowded 
theatres of London by the vivacious 
charms of the "Lady of Lyons," by 
the caustic wit of " Money," and by 
the poetical and oratorical splendours 
of "Richelieu," we find him all at 
Once entering heart and soul upon a 
very different, certainly a very novel, 
and altogether a sufficiently alluring 
enterprise. Having conceived to him- 
self the notion of a journal which 
Should combine scientific information 
with politics and general literature, 
forming altogether a register of the 
intellectual progress of the age, and 
more particularly of the community. 
he associated himself with Sir Davia 
Brewster and Dr. Dionysius Lardner. 
and together with them commenced 
a periodical founded upon this in- 
genious design. It was entitled The 
Monthly Chronicle, and was pub- 
lished in the Row by the Messrs. 
Longmans. The undertaking proved 
to be only partially successful Ex- 
cellent though the general idea un- 
doubtedly was, that original idea was 
not altogether happily realized. The 
publication was too scientific. It 
failed to acquire for itself a sufficiently 
popular character. After it had con- 



tinued some months in existence, its 
projector retired from it dissatisfied : 
not, however, until he had contri- 
buted to the columns of the journal 
the first outline of " Zanoni," under 
the less euphonious designation of 
"Zicci," besides adorning the political 
pages of the organ witn a very re- 
markable and comprehensive "His- 
torical Review" of the "State of 
England and Europe at the Accession 
of Queen Victoria : a series of papers 
which extorted from M Guizot the 
highest commendation : the English 
portion of this Review, by the way, 
being written by Sir Edward, and the 
foreign portion by his brother, Sir 
Henry, the ambassador. 
Next on the list of the grander 

Erose fictions of our author appeared 
is enthralling story of modern life, 
and, for the most part middle-class 
society — " Night and Morning."* It 
was succeeded in the year following 
by the most gorgeous, and in many 
particulars, the most highly imagin- 
ative of all his romances— among 
them all, perhaps, if we could possibly 
bring ourselves to any such definitive 
decision — our own especial and cher- 
ished favourite— the tale of marvel 
and mystery, now expanded from the 
seed-germ of " Zicci, ' into flowering 
and fruitful maturity— the splendid 
and visionary narrative of the life 
and death of " Zanoni,"t the Rosi- 
crucian. How enshrined the book is 
in its author's own innermost affec- 
tions he himself has eloquently inti- 
mated in his dedication of it to John 
Gibson, the great Roman sculptor 
and English Royal Academician. " I, 
artist in words, says he, towards the 
close of that impressive epistle, " de- 
dicate to you, artist whose ideas 
speak in marble, this well-loved work 
of my matured manhood :" adding 
that to himself this apparition, as 
he terms it, of his secret and hid- 
den fancies, would have been as dear, 
yea, he cries, "If I had graven it 
on the rocks of a desert" It would 
be difficult to feel surprise at this 
resolute preference, remembering the 
charm, the spell, the glamour, of 
" Zanoni," from its commencement to 
its conclusion— from its first thrilling 
tones, heard among the weird and ra- 
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viahing melodieB of the darling violin 
of old Gaetano Pisani ; that marvel- 
lous fiddle ! that wonderful barbiton ! 
—to the last wild, agonizing shriek of 
Yiola, amidst the hellish din and clang- 
our of that grand and awful Revolu- 
tion ! Whilst the bloody Tag is but 
just wrenched from the shattered jaw 
of the master-murderer ; whilst to the 
scream of agony yet ringingf rom his 
ftps " the crowd laughs— Who does 
not remember the words — "And the 
axe descends amidst the shouts of the 
countless thousands : and blackness 
rushes upon thy soul, Maximilian 
Robespierre !" 

Our novelist about this period, it 
may be interesting to remark, enpas- 
sint, resided principally in a villa at 
Fultiam, on the bants of the Thames, 
a pretty little suburban retreat called 
CravenCottage. About this time, more- 
over — in consequence of his then recent 
recommendation to the agriculturists, 
that they should accept the compro- 
mise of an eight-shilling fixed duty upon 
corn- proposed by Lord John Russell — 
Sir Edward, after a brilliant career of 
one whole decade in the House of 
Commons, lost his seat in Parliament. 
This occurred during the course of 
the general election consequent upon 
the defeat of the Whig cabinet by Sir 
Robert Peel's determined and uncom- 
promising opposition. "Between the 
two stools — we all know the rest of 
the proverb. And so midway between 
the total Corn-law Repealers and the 
staunch Protectionists, JBul wer-Lytton 
lost his majority among the Lincoln 
constituency. It resulted in his ab- 
sence during the ten succeeding years 
from among the ranks of the national 
representatives. In reference to his 
first parliamentary epoch, it may be 
here observed, tliat his most effective 
speeches were those in favour of mu- 
nicipal reforms; those in defence of 
the ministerial measures for the sup- 
pression of the revolt in Canada; 
those (it is interesting to remember this 
at the present moment in regard to our 
new Colonial Secretary) in vindication 
of the maintenance 01 a Colonial Em- 
pire : and — most effective of all — 
his, speeches in favour of the inime* 
diate emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves, instead of persisting in the 
irritating and really frivolous policy 



of delaying for two years longer the 
act of grace already decided upon by 
the legislature. At the termination 
of Burner's speech at what thereupon 
proved to be the close of that memor- 
able discussion — (hardly need we pre- 
fix) the anecdote here subjoined to the 
most remarkable speech, certainly the 
most effective speech, ever delivered 
by our orator-statesman— Mr. O'Con- 
neli, who, it was well understood at 
the time, had previously been pre- 

Iiared to speak at some considerable 
ength, suddenly tore up his notes, 
and cried aloud, " The case is made 
out — there is nothing to add — Di- 
vide !" Whereupon tne division in- 
stantly took place, the question being 
carried, by a majority of two, in 
favour of immediate emancipation. 
Remember " by a majority of two" — 
and three members who had fully 
intended to vote on the other side, 
as they themselves frankly acknow- 
ledged in the lobby, had been con- 
verted by the irrefragable statements, 
and the incontrovertible reasoning 
contained in this speech of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton's. No wonder he received the 
formal thanks of the deputies of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and that his 
" Speech upon Slavery"* was forth- 
with published and widely circulated 
by that association. 

Released, by the adverse decision 
of the Lincoln electors from his ac- 
customed attendance at the delibera- 
tions of parliament, Sir Edward now 
celebrated his own emancipation by 
travelling into Germany. There it 
was he first began to study the grand 
old Teutonic language, to delve into 
the literary history of the great Ger- 
man people, and soon ? not very sur- 
prisingly, almost, it might be said, by 
an inevitable consequence, began also 
to acquire, in Schiller's rerara, an all- 
mastericg admiration. Schiller, in- 
deed, appears to have impressed his 
mind, not simply in his high capacity 
as a poet, but, likewise and especially, 
as a moral influence of an order the 
most pure and elevated. Hereupon, 
the indefatigable student took heart 
to himself at once for the translation 
of Schiller's Poema and for the com- 
position of Schiller s Biography. The 
decision involved, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, a careful examination of the 
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whole wide world of German philoso- 
phy, above all, a searching scrutiny of 
the JEsthetic ; but that laborious con- 
sequence was immediately accepted 
with an ardour eminently character- 
istic. Out of these fresh studies came 
new views of metrical art and poetic 
diction ; and, as an obvious sequel to 
this, came the renewed cultivation, by 
Bulwer Lytton, of the long neglected 
fields of poetry upon which he had 
previously more than once, but never 
very successfully, adventured. His 
latest volume of verse had been the 
one comjDrising within it, "Eva ; and 
the Ill-Omened Marriage."* It was 
scarcely in any respect a much hap- 

Sier venture than its predecessors, 
[itherto, indeed, he had but timor- 
ously coquetted with the idea of the 
muse — he had but caught glimpses of 
the goddess, as it were, at the moment 
of her receding. It was like the tan- 
talizing recognition by the hero of 
Virgil, of the divine form of the ma- 
ternal protectress — 

" — — ot avertens rose& cenrice refulsit, 
Ambrorieque coma divinum vertice odorem 
Spirayere ; pedes vestit defluxit ad iraos, 
Kt vera incessu patuii Dea." 

But there was to come relenting at 
last to the longwooing of the faithful 
worshipper. The novelist dedicated 
himself more sedulously than ever to 
the perfecting, if possible, of whatever 
aptitude he might possess for poetic 
composition. So resolute, indeed, was 
his resolve in this respect that, upon 
the publication of his next romance, 
the noble historical narrative of "The 
Last of the Barons,"t he intimated, 
through the Preface, if not the per- 
manent close of his labours in regard 
to prose fiction, at any rate their in- 
definite suspension. The meaning of 
which was, that he meditated, in lieu 
of further prose-fictions, the produc- 
tion of more elaborated compositions 
in verse, a design eventually 'and re- 
markably realized. 

Returned homewards from Ger- 
many, earnestly engaged, at the time, 
in the translation of the Poems and 



Ballads of Schiller— translations, for 
the most part, pencilled as he rolled 
to and fro in his carriage upon the 
highroad between the capital and 
Knebworth — he lost his mother, in the 
December of 1843, and, succeeding to 
her property, changed his name, taking 
the additional surname of Lytton after 
the patronymic Bulwer, by royal per- 
mission, under the sign manual of the 
sovereign. 

It is now that we come to that epi- 
sode in his life, when the inexorable 
toil of years having broken down, at 
last, the delicately organized, but vi- 
gorous constitution, he found himself 
restored to health at the Hygeian 
springs of Malvern, by the benign and 
magical system of Preissnitz, as there 

Eractised in Dr. Wilson's celebrated 
ydropathic establishment In grate- 
ful recognition of this priceless boon 
of health restored to him when, seem- 
ingly, the irrecoverable victim of dys- 
Eepsia and hypochondria, Sir Edward 
ytton, in his sparkling letter to Har- 
rison Ainsworth, gave to the world at 
large his " Confessions of a Water 
Patient."! Shortly afterwards, having 
completed the issue of his " Transla- 
tions of Schiller,"§ through Blade- 
wood's Magazine, he published them 
in a collective form, prefixing to the 
Poems and Ballads the life of behiller, 
a biography obliterated, by a curious 
and incomprehensible elision, from 
the last revised republication. A 
" Biographic Sketch of Laman Blan- 
charcr|| was, moreover, about this 
time, generously contributed to a 
selection, in three volumes, of the mis- 
cellaneous essays of that unfortunate 
writer, then recently deceased under 
very lamentable circumstances, 

Actuated in the decision solely by 
his persevering antagonism to any- 
thing like an unconditional repeal of 
the Uorn Laws, Sir Edward now de- 
clined an alluring invitation, namely, 
that he should oner himself as a can- 
didate for Westminster. A similar 
invitation from another constituency- 
was declined for the same reason, the 
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j in each instance, sacrificing 
i ambition to his consistency. Con- 
Tinced that his opinions would now, in 
all probability, long exclude him from 
the legislature, he resumed his efforts 
at the culture of the poetic art with 
the serenity of one who is wholly ab- 
stracted from subjects of public and 
practical consideration. He published 
his first really remarkable poem, a 
Satire of Modern London, anony- 
mously. It appeared originally piece- 
meal, but was ultimately republished 
in a single volume ; and, though highly 
commended, remained still, for some 
considerable time,unacknowledged. It 
wasentitled, "TheNewTimonf *was 
penned throughout in the heroic mea- 
sure, abounded with passages of ex- 
quisite beauty, and comprised, among 
other inimitable portraitures of the 
great political chiefs of our generation, 
a masterly and courtly limning of 
Geoflry, Earl of Derby, now Prime 
Minister of England, out then, as 
Lord Stanley, one of the most feared 
and formidable leaders of the Opposi- 
tion — 

" One afUr one the lords of time advance ; 
Here Stanley meets —how Stanley scorns — 

the glance ! 
!bt brilliant chief, irregularly great, 
Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of Debate ! 



Yet who not listens, with delighted smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style ; 
In the clear style, a heart as clear is seen, 
Prompt to the rash — revolting from the 



It is assuredly interesting now to 
recall that cordial tribute to re- 
membrance — now, when (what few 
might then have anticipated) the 
study for that terse and life-like de- 
lineation is the chief of the existing ca- 
binet, conspicuous among the members 
of which stands the graceful eulogist. 

During the fragmentary issue of 
the "The New Timon" through the 
press, Sir Edward revisited Italy; 
and there conceived the plan of two 
novels, designed to illustrate the con- 
flicting influence on life — the one 
good, the other evil Holding this 
double object before him steadily in 
view, he thereupon began the composi- 



tion of the most startling contrasts 
surely that romance writer ever yet 
dreamt of— thegrizzly and abhorrent 
nightmare of " Lucretia; or, The Chil- 
dren of Night,"t (published imme- 
diately upon his return to England), 
and — what did not appear until some 
time afterwards, and then slowly, in- 
stalment by instalment — the lovely 
and exquisite family portrait of the 
"The Caxtons." "Lucretia" had 
scarcely been given to the public, 
however, when— its really admirable, 
ethical intention being altogether mis- 
apprehended—its author suddenly 
found himself the object of loud and 
stormy vituperation. He thereupon 
had printed, in the form of a little 
pamphlet, a comprehensive vindica- 
tion of his writings generally, but more 
particularly, of course, of "Lucretia," 
expatiating, while doing so, with 
logical lucidity upon the themes and 
subjects best suited for the purposes 
of art and fiction, namely, as objects 
for vivid and picturesque illustration. 
This was the brochure called "A 
Word to the Public,"! since then ju- 
diciously supplemented to every re- 
print of " The Children of Night," as 
a sort of explanatory appendix. Re- 
suming his unfinished family picture 
of "The Caxtons," as he travelled, 
Bulwer Lytton proceeded by way of 
Vienna into the Tyrol • and there, at 
Gastein, seriously took in hand a 
poem often meditated by him long 
years previously — one of which, in- 
deed, ne had been revolving in his 
mind the general outline ever since 
1844. This was— the only great na- 
tional epic of our age — " King Arthur." 
The novelist-poet s imagination was 
certainly at this epoch in his career 
busily enough occupied. 

Returning to England, he was still 
labouring (labours of love, both) at 
" The Caxtons/'andat " King Arthur," 
when, as by a side-blow, he struck off 
" at a heat," " Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings," § a magnificent histori- 
cal romance, not inaptly designated a 
prose epic, by an appreciative re- 
viewer of it in the EdirOmrgK 
Forth then in succession came the 
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two other works recently mentioned, 
each in turn rapidly brought to a 
state of completion ; each in turn a 
masterpiece. " Harold," it is true, 
though it had actually gone through 
the press, was yet for a while delayed 
in its publication by a generous im- 
pulse on the part of the publisher, 
namely, in respect for the deep afflic- 
tion of its author, bereaved at that 
moment of his only daughter. This 
occurred in the spring time of 1848. 
the first instalment of '*King Arthur"* 
appearing in March, and the first in- 
stalment of "The Caxtons"t in the 
April following, both anonymously. 
In each instance, however, the author- 
ship was speedily enough detected. 
There was no mistaking the mobile 
voice of "Crichtonj" or his limber 
gait, however cunningly adroit the 
masquerade. Immediately upon the 
completion of " King Arthur," the 
authorship was avowed in a new edi- 
tion upon the title-page. When 
" The Caxtons," closing its career as 
a serial publication, appeared sepa- 
rately as a substantial work, (the 
mask here, too, thrown aside as super- 
fluous), the author was still en- 
deavouring by travel to distract his 
mind from the anguish of his late do- 
mestic bereavement Spending the 
whole of 1849 abroad, he wandered 
successively through considerable por- 
tions of Germany and Switzerland, 
wiling away the autumn on the 
Italian lakes, and the winter months 
at Nice. At the last-mentioned lo- 
cality he began that very masterly and 
comprehensive delineation of the 
" Varieties of English Life," which he 
has emphatically designated "My 
Novel,"* an imaginative work of such 
unwonted dimensions that notwith- 
standing the earliest instalment of it 
adorned the September number of 
Blackwood?* Magazine for 1850, it 
was only completed in time for col- 
lective re-issue in four volumes upon 
the second new-year's day following. 
It at once assumed to itself the pre- 
rogative of crowning the protracted 
and diversified labours of Sir Bulwer 



Lytton as a romance writer in its cha- 
racter as his undoubted masterpiece. 
Meanwhile, in consequenoe of a 
memorable statement made in the 
House of Peers by Lord Derby in 
respect to the principles which would 
have guided his administration in the 
event of his having proved more suc- 
cessful in his then recent efforts at the 
formation of a cabinet, Bulwer Lytton 
conceived that the time had at length 
arrived when he might judiciously 
vindicate the views he himself had 
sustained now during seventeen years 
consecutively with unwavering per- 
severance — opinions which had come 
at last to be not only intimately asso- 
ciated, but absolutely identified with 
party, and which had now been sig- 
nally and decisively proclaimed by the 
noble Earl as part and parcel of the 
policy of his proposed government. 
Hence appeared the famous " Letters 
to John Bull,"§ which passed rapidly 
through ten editions, to be afterwards 
reprinted in apopular form for wider 
circulation. Hitherto Sir Edward had 
been repeatedly invited by both parties 
in his county to offer himself as a can- 
didate for the representation of Hert- 
fordshire. The ™ Letters," by clearly 
elucidating the scope and tendency 
of his political sentiments, enabled 
him, at length, to accept a requisition 
his answer to which had been until 
then necessarily delayed. He con- 
sented to allow his name to be put in 
nomination, and, at the ensuing general 
election, in the July of 1852, was tri- 
umphantly returned— re-entering the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Herts, 
after an absence of eleven years 
from the deliberations of Parliament. 
Since then his career in the Legis- 
lature has been, to say the least of it, 
sufficiently conspicuous. Both as an 
orator and as a statesman he has, 
within the last six years, materially 
advanced and elevated his reputation. 
Insomuch that it is now merely by a 
sort of inevitable gradation that he 
assumes his place upon the Treasury 
Bench as a Cabinet Minister, accept- 
ing the seals of office as one of Her 
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Majesty's three Secretaries of State, 
and taking up his allotted position at 
the Council Board of his Sovereign 
as among the ranks of the Privy 
Counsellors. 

Nevertheless, even during his active 
parliamentary career, he has still been 
faithful to literature. Have we not 
delightful evidence of this, even now, 
from month to month, in the pages 
of our Edinburgh contemporary, 
wherein, during the year last past, 
the latest of Sir Bulwer Lytton's ro- 
mances has been appearing — is still 
appearing — periodically ? Already — 
though we are yet manifestly far re- 
moved from the date of its comple- 
tion — it gives assurance of taking high 
rank, if not even the highest rank, 
among the most brilliant of his great 
prose fictions — among the most re- 
markable effusions of his poetic and 
romantic imagination. "What will he 
do with it V % * — happily already com- 
pleted in manuscript — may yet prove, 
indeed, beyond even "My Novel," the 
chefcFceuvre of our northern Boccaccio. 

The collective novels of Bulwer 
Lytton. it is here worth bearing in 
rememorance (having previously been 
published in a stereotyped edition at 
six shillings a volume, and subse- 
quently in a serial form originally 
issued in weekly numbers, price three 
halfpence), ultimately appeared in a 
shape yet more popular, and at a cost 
yet more reasonable — the copyright of 
the cheap edition having been pur- 
chased for .£20,000 by the Messrs. 
Routledge. Nevertheless, yet another 
edition of Sir Edward's writings still, 
we believe, remains to this day what 
every puff advertiser is in the habit of 
calling a desideratum — a handsome 
library edition, we mean, embracing 
within it not only his prose fictions, 
his novels, and romances — not even, 
with those also, his poetical and dra- 
matic productions — but a comprehen- 
sive collection of the whole of his 
works indiscriminately. An accumu- 
lation of his labours, including, among 
other things, a selection of the most 
effective speeches he is known to have 
delivered either within or without the 
walls of the Legislature — foremost 
among the latter, his inimitable 



"Address to the Associated Society 
of the University of Edinburgh -"T 
pre-eminent among the forme^ the 
oration by which ne may be said to 
have inaugurated his return to Parlia- 
ment, when, in a speech immediately 
afterwards, described by the right 
hon. member for Buckinghamshire aa 
one of the most masterly ever given 
to the House, he demanded from all 
sides alike a fair trial for the newly- 
organized administration. Com- 
prised, moreover, within the compass 
of this one comprehensive edition of his 
writings, should be his various contri- 
butions to the periodicals— not merely 
those (already collected) written by 
him as editor of the New Monthly and 
the Montldy Chronicle, but others of 
a very miscellaneous land, still scat- 
tered through the different Quarterlies. 
His luminous papers in the Edin- 
burgh, on the " W ritings of Sir Thomas 
Browne," on Forster's "Life of Oliver 
Goldsmith," on " The History of Eng- 
lish Poetry," by Chateaubriand. His 
equally able reviews in the West- 
minster on the "Statesmen of tha 
reign of Anne," and on the " Poet 
Gray and his obligations to Classical 
literature." Moreover, beyond even 
the best of these, his remarkable 
historical treatise in the Foreign 
Quarterly on " The Reign of Terror 
and the French Revolution." 

Altogether, we have here been tak- 
ing a rapid survey of a literary career 
the mere mechanical industry of which 
has evidenced itself— while the author 
is yet in the full vigour of his ma- 
turity — by the production of some 
eighty goodly volumes, to say nothing 
of a swarm of minor and uncollected 
compositions. As to the genius ex- 
pressed by those writings, that has 
long since stamped itself in indelible 
characters upon the popular memory 
among the glories of the national 
literature. 

And the author himself, in whose 
wizard right hand the pen has thus 
transformed itself into the wand oi 
the magician ! A saunter down to 
Westminster, any afternoon when the 
House is sitting, will enable voureadily 
enough, even though you chance to be 
a novice in the scene— supposing yon, 
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of course, to have prudentially armed 
yourself beforehand with the requisite 
Open sesame— to recognize Sir Bulwer 
Lytton seated there upon the front 
Treasury Bench among the leaders of 
Her Majesty's Government. Already, 
"stranger" though you are in the 
Commons, numerous published por- 
traits, together with abundant political 
caricatures, have rendered you per- 
fectly well acquainted, at a glance, 
with many a familiar countenance. 
There, lounging behind the green box 
of office, upon those coveted cushions 
— beds too often rather of thorns than 
roses — the Leader of the House— you 
know him upon the instant The 
features of Vivian Grey saddened and 
matured, with the ringlets of Sidonia 
thinned but still clustering. And 
there, beside him — not less instant the 
recognition — his ministerial colleague, 
the new Colonial Secretary. Portraits 
he, too, has had abundantly ; and 
thanks to Mr. Chalon, one memorable 



caricature. Happiest among all those 
well-known portraits, the life-like 
sketch by Mr. Lane, the academy's 
associated engraver and draughtsman. 
Better than the profile outline by 
Count d'Orsay, than the other profile 
sketch by Mr. F. Say — better, by far, 
than the ambitious painting by Van 
Hoist — better even (that inimitable 
pencilling of Lane's) than the noble, 
idealised portrait by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., who has there, in truth, pour- 
trayed— in apicture constitutingjiiever- 
theless, a vivid likeness of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton— the head of Zanoni, upon the 
form of Godolphin, clad in the garb 
of Pelham. Our attention, however, 
is now no longer directed to the poet- 
novelist ; but, rather than that, to the 
orator-statesman. In the latter two- 
fold capacity he has but just now as- 
sumed, for the first time, the respon- 
sibilities of an administrator. In that 
new character— frankly, heartily, wo 
wish him God-speed ! 



grbysok's letters. 



Mr. Greyson's letters remind us of 
that useful household manual, "In- 
quire within for everything. ,, Like a 
book of recipes, it touches on every- 
thing, from cookery to conscience, 
from the sensations of a convalescent 
at the smell of roast mutton, up to 
the problem of existence and the fu- 
ture state. In our grandmother's 
days, a book of recipes was a lady's 
vade mecum. It is the same still ; but 
the recipes are wonderfully extended 
and varied. Mr. Greyson has a good 
deal to say about cookery, and his 
own strange experiences in the kit- 
chen; he has a word by the way on 
homoeopathy, and has a good many 
infallible cures for aching nearts and 
idle hands. He has, over and above, 
an infallible nostrum of his own, a 
snuff of the most pungent kind, the 
"titilating dust" k of wit with which 
he powders his pages. Book clubs 
should order forthwith a book that 
has something for every palate— a 



sort of Chow-chow of letters. Mr, 
Greyson is the king of court jesters : 
he says the wisest things in the arch- 
est way ; his drollery is a disguise to 
his doctrine; in his droll way, and 
with ringing laugh, something slips 
out that makes his reader " laugh on 
t'other side." He is, take him all in 
all, and we hope he will not resent 
the compliment, "the wisest fool in 
Christendom." 

Why is it — and we look to Aristotle 
in vain for a solution of the puzzle — 
why is it that there is no mean state 
of the habit of humour ; wit in men's 
composition is always in excess or 
defect ? You may take an average of 
one hundred men with another, and 
you will find that the whole sum of 
wit is made up by a few having too 
much, and the many two little. It is 
a cruel case that Dame Nature, to 
make one witty man, must produce 
nine dull men, as mne generations 
of the aphis are sterile, before one 
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perfect insect is formed But when 
it comes, its fecundity is monstrous — 
it lays eggs for itself and a progeny 
to the ninth generation. So with a 
witty man, he deals his jokes about 
as if the fun of the age fecundated 
only in him. His pen is an ovipositor, 
erer dripping with mots. He is al- 
ways producing in season and out of 
season. He buzzes in church, about 
the dusty cushions of the pulpit, and 
drops into the white-up-turned eye 
below deposits like that which turned 
Tobit blind. He darts round the 
dinner-table, dips his wings into every 
wine glass, and the dullest company 
drink in wine and wit together. 
Once in a century, the ova of wit im- 
pregnate a parson's brain, and he 
writes pamphlets like Swift, or novels 
like Sterna The unhappy possessor 
of this useless ornament, wears it as 
the toad is said to wear the precious 
iewelj in his head. Envied and hated 
by hi3 more serious neighbours, ho 
revenges himself by spilling venom 
on all things sacred and profane. The 
lusus naturce in the cnurch, thinks 
himself at liberty to sport at those 
who make sport of him. and gene- 
rally ends unhappily to himself and 
others. Great wit to madness often- 
est is allied in churchmen, because 
the thin partitions between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous are broken 
down in their composition, and the 
thoughts that solemnize nine men out 
of ten, only sharpen their sense of the 
ludicrous. 

On the other hand, the defect of 
wit is as marked as its excess. Bishop 
Butler is an instance, in one extreme, 
as Swift in the other. The mind that 
could discourse on the Analogy, must 
have been witless in the common 
sense of the word, for what is wit but 
the discovery of surface relations be- 
tween things essentially unlike ; while 
analogy discovers hidden resemblances 
between things externally unlike. The 
too qualities are in opposition, so that 
to excel in the one, seems to require a 
want of perception of the other. Wit 
is reason inchoate and unfinished. 
Every active mind blossoms out into 
wit Some few minds ripen into the 
full fruit of analogy; but very few, 
indeed, as Sheridan says of the orange 
tree, bear both blossoms and fruit at 
once — retain the power of producing 
fancied and false analogies out of the 
differences of things, as well as real 



analogies out of their resemblances. 
All true poetry partakes of this higher 
kind of analogy, of which wit is the 
specious blossom. The wit has all 
the diqjccta membra poetce, but mis- 
shapen and out of place. He is the 
hunchback J&op among poets ; and. 
therefore, every wit is a "minor" 
poet, and every poet a full grown 
wit. 

The price, then, that genius pays for 
an excess or the power of analogy, is 
the defect of wit It is almost ludi- 
crous to remark the admirers of But- 
ler attempting to detect in the Ana- 
logy scintillations of wit Thus, Mr. 
Rogers, his latest biographer, says, 
" Butler is by no means without that 
dry sort of humour which often ac- 
companies very vigorous logic, and, 
indeed, is in some sense inseparable 
from it ; for the neat detection of a 
sophism, or the sudden and unex- 
pected explosion of a fallacy, produces 
much the same effect as wit on those 
who are capable of enjoying close and 
cogent reasoning. There is also a kind 
of simple, grave, satirical pleasantry 
with which he sometimes states and re- 
futes an objection, by no means with- 
out its piquancy." We are told that 
those wno have kept hedgehogs, have 
caught that bristly beast in a playful 
mood ; but we would as soon think 
of tickling ourselves with the quills 
upon a fretful porcupine, as laughing 
over Bishop Butler's "satirical plea- 
santry." !No, in spite of Professor 
Kogers, we repeat, that the sublime 
and the ludicrous do not go together, 
and that excess of "analogy" is com- 
pensated for by defect of wit Hap- 
Eily for us, in Greyson's letters, we 
ave the balance righted between the 
two. The Bishop is in defect of wit 
and his commentator in excess; and 
so we are cajoled with Butler's philo- 
sophy, as children are cajoled with 
the multiplication table, by slicing 
oranges and apples for the Arabic 
numerals. 

Since minds, then, are so constituted 
that they must be either always witty, 
or always witless, we can no more 
blame Mr. Greyson for indulging in 
his joke, at the expense of all the pro- 
prieties, than we do Falstaff for get- 
ting fat and loving capons and sherry 
sack. If it is some men's star, as Ho- 
race tells us, that Melpomene should 
preside at their birth, so that they 
are poets by destiny, others are jokers 
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by destiny. Some lisp in numbers for 
the numbers come, and others crack 
jokes at every step. Every word they 
drop is detonating powder, and lite 
a series of explosions of mirth. Mr. 
Greyson is a case of incorrigible jok- 
ing : it is no use to bid him be serious. 
Mr. Greyson (or Henry Rogers, for 
the anagram must out sooner or later,) 
has made sport of Deism over many 
a page of pleasant English. The 
Eclipse of Faith was a grand hunt, 
and bristles and tusks went down 
under the sharp snear of truth. No 
wonder that this mighty hunter stirred 
up many enemies. The "Nimrod" of 
Faith, and the Nemesis of Faith, met 
and closed in personal combat, as in 
heroic times some king of men would 
call off his dogs, to meet, spear in 
hand, some king of beasts. Deism 
and Theism sent out their doughtiest 
champions, Rogers and Newman, and 
men held their breath as if a religion 
of reason or a religion of faith de- 
pended upon the issue. There was 
this curious turn in the fight, that in 
the scuffle the combatants changed 
weapons : the champion of Deism got 
hold of the sword of "the Spirit," 
and turned it against the Bible cham- 
pion. On the other hand, Mr. Rogers 
gleaned up the light arrows of ridi- 
cule, which fell blunted against his 
shield, and flung them back with such 
force and point, that infidelity fled 
howlingjpierced with his own wea- 
pons. We have come to a strange 
pass, when rationalism boasts of its 
"unction," its "spiritual" insight, 
that "the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life." On the other hand, it 
is equally strange, we see the seat of 
the scornful occupied by the Christian 
advocate, ridicule taken up as the test 
of truth, and Mr. Newman's followers 
writing down the Eclipse of Faith in 
the National Revimf, under the title 
of "Unspiritual Religion." 

Unspiritual Professor Rogers ! We 
wonder that religious men do not 
put you out of their company. Truly, 
your ridicule must be the test of truth 
when spiritualism itself was not proof 
against it If he is sure to be worsted 
wno has lost his temper, then we 
must give it against Mr. Newman; 
and though you are a graceless fellow, 
without any "unction" or spiritual 
insight, acknowledge that you got the 
best of it 

In GreyBon'a letters we have the 



controversy with Deism carried on in 
the same mock serious style. Vol- 
taire had an absurd theory that the 
actors in a Greek tragedy wore a mask 
with a serious face painted on one 
side, and a comic on the other; and 
that to act the tragedy, they looked 
eyes right, and in comedy, faced 
round and acted eyes left. By some 
such expedient, clumsy though it be, 
must we explain the singular delusion 
of Mr. Greyson's style. There is such a 
violent contrast, at times, between 
matter and manner, that he borders 
on the profane; and if the spiritual 
are scandalized, we must only call in 
the National Review to lecture him 
on religious levity. In one sense, at 
least, Mr. Newman's writings are 
sennoni propriora than Professor 
Rogers' — as Charles Lamb translated 
it, propererf o?' a sermon. 

We have had a comic History of 
England, and a comic Latin Gram- 
mar. Greyson's letters are in many 
respects the comic Bishop Butler. 
The " dry light" of the great moralist is 
taken out and hunff in a paper lan- 
tern, stuck over with fancies droll as 
Chinese figures ; and thus the grave 
Bishop is set to teach young ladies, by 
an amusing illustration — a great trutn 
is set within the reach of the simplest 
understanding, and plain people find 
themselves deep in the principles of 
the Analogy, as Mr. Jourdain talking 
prose without knowing it 

Take, as an instance : writing to a 
young lady on the subject of novel 
reading, he reminds her of Bishop 
Butler swell-known distinction, "that 
from our very faculty of habits, pas- 
sive impressions, by being repeated, 
grow weaker, and that practical habits 
are formed and strengthened by re- 
peated acts." Now, the frequent re- 
petition of that species of emotion 
which fiction stimulates, tends to pre- 
vent benevolence, because it is out of 
froportion to corresponding action, 
t is like that frequent going over the 
theory of virtue in our own thoughts, 
which, as Butler says, so far nom 
being auxiliary to it, may be obstruc- 
tive to it. 

As novel reading tends, then, to cul- 
tivate the emotions rather than the 
practical habits, Mr. Greyson suggests 
to his young friend to keep a sort of 
debtor and creditor account of senti- 
mental indulgence, and practical bene- 
volence. 
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"I do not care if your pocket-book 
contains some such memoranda as these : 
'For the sweet tears I shed over the ro- 
mantic sorrows of Charlotte Devereux, 
sent three basins of gruel and a flannel 
petticoat to poor old Molly Brown.' 
'For sitting up three hours beyond the 
time over the *• Bandit's Bride,'' gave 
half-a-crown to Billy Smith.' *My 
sentimental agonies over the '* Broken 
Heart" cost me three visits to the Or- 
phan Asylum, and two extra hours of 
Dorcas Society work.' 'Two quarts of 
caudle to poor Jobson's wife, and some 
gabardines to his ragged children, on 
account of a good cry over the pathetic 
story of the ••Forsaken One." 

It is seldom that wisdom takes wit 
into partnership with it. The modern 
preacher, unlike Solomon, seldom 
gives his heart to find out "witty 
inventions ;" and a flash of humour, 
or one of those touches of nature that 
make the whole world one, have gone 
out of fashion in modern pulpits. It 
would be as hard to revive the "fu- 
neral bake-nieats," or funeral games of 
another age, as the witty conceits of 
Donne, South, or Andrews; but it 
would rertainly improve the style of 
many modern preachers if they would 
relieve their seriousness with some of 
Mr. Greyson's levity. The press is 
fast distancing the pulpit, and our 
lay preachers putting us out of con- 
eeit with our Sunday performances. 
So the clergy could not ao better than 
take a few hints from letters like 
these. 

Take another instance of these witty 
inventions of our lay preacher. Quot- 
ing the Greek epigram to the effect 
that it would be a good thing if the 
headache came before the drinking- 
bout, instead of after it He pro- 
ceeds: — 

'* Certainly, with even less than that, 
we should find the morals of mankind 
wonderfully improved ; I mean, if retri- 
bution were but simultaneous with trans- 
gression; if, for example, that thing we 
call Conscience were attached to one of 
the vertebra?, and, at the same time 
that it warned us, began to tug away at 
some exquisitely sensitive nerve. What 
alderman would gloat on venison, if, after 
having taken as much as was good for 
him, Conscience, the moment he sent up 
for a superfluous slice, admonished him of 
his folly by a sudden fit of the colic, in- 
stead of a sleepy, dozy intimation, that 
ten or twenty years hence, if he lived so 
bug, he would repent it; or if a liar, 
the moment his tongue began to wag, 



found hia face blushing with St. An- 
thony's fire, instead of the faint tints of 
shame; or if a thief detected the inci- 
pient feeling of ccvetousness by a des- 
perate contemporaneous twinge of gout 
m his great toe ; or if the hypocrite (as 
according to Swedenborg's notion of 
•spiritual correspondences* he is, or 
ought to be,) were told of his fault by a 
swinging paroxysm of toothache 1" 

It is not easy to imagine a parody 
of Aristotle : the Nichomariiean Ethics 
offer as few points for a lively fancy 
to let out on as the most serious dis- 
course of the modern pulpit ; but the 
following seems to be an amusing 
version of Aristotle's account of vo- 
luntary and n on- voluntary virtue. 
Compare, for instance, what Aristotle 
says about pleasure and pain as at- 
tending virtuous actions — that virtue 
at first is irksome and attended with 
self-denial, but that afterwards the 
irksomeness ceases, and the self- 
denial disappears, so that perfect 
virtue almost ceases to be virtue, and 
it is difficult to say that the gods are 
virtuous. Compare Aristotle's well- 
known paradox with the following 
witty comment on it : — 

' * I have a friend, eminently virtuous, 
temperate, gentle, compassionate, with 
all his appetites singularly under con- 
troul. I was complimenting him a little 
the other day on his happy temperament, 
when I observed an expression of 
nausea, as if he had taken a dose of 
tartar emetic. • My dear friend,* said 
he, * know that the virtue on which you 
compliment me is, between ourselves, 
nothing but selfishness ; so never compli- 
ment me again, for it makes me wretched. 
My conscience — a morbid one, if you 
will — has somehow got entangled with my 
nervous system, and I cannot think 
an evil thought without torture. If I 
see the hungry and feel disposed to pass 
them unrelieved, I seem immediately 
seized with pangs of hunger myself. I 
have no peace till I have satisfied my 
own stomach by filling those of other 
people, and may thus be said to feed mv- 
self by other people's mouths. In the 
same manner, if an emotion of covetous- 
ness obtrudes itself, I have an immediate 
sensation in my throat and chest, just 
like what we feel in company when 
we have bolted a hot morsel and sent it 
hissing down the throat, because we 
could neither pull it out, nor keep it in 
the mouth. If I have any feeling of 
diaingenuousness, that moment my too 
physical conscience warns me by a film 
over my eyes ; and if I were to tell a lie, 
I do believe she would strike me stone 
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blind at once. In short, between our- 
■elves, my virtue, as you call it, is mere 
deception, disguised selfishness. I won- 
der whether any one has been similarly 
affected. Ah, how I sigh for the power 
to do one good thing unrestrained ! 
What can be more wretched than invol- 
untary virtue?"* 

The conclusion Mr. Greyson comes 
to from this very whimsical, but alas 
very imaginary case of a man good 
by constraint is, that our ordinary 
state of probation is good for us. As 
in Leibnitz Theodicee, the world we 
inhabit is shown to be the best possi- 
ble of all conceivable kinds ; and of all 
the Sexti — the Sextus Tara uinius, that 
monster of cruelty — was the best pos- 
sible for Rome and the hereafter of 
mankind : so of all the conceivable 
dispositions of mind and matter, that 
is the best possible in which we exist 
now, "self poised by active vital 
forces from within, not kept upright 
by painful bands and ligatures ; by 
right motives, not by material springs 
and pulleys, which last would reduce 
us to a sort of Punch and Judy auto- 
mata of virtue." 

The secret of a good deal of Mr. 
Grayson's humour consists in playing 
fast and loose with mind and matter, 
body and soul Body and soul are 
treated by him like Dcedalus statues. 
and are shifted about and changed 
from one pedestal to the other. Mind 
is one thing and matter another ; but 
to run the one into the other, and 
reason of the one by illustrations 
taken from the other, is to make a 
laughing-stock of philosophy. Phre- 
nology, for instance, is a very good 
joke at mental science. To fit up 
the brain-box, like a tool-chest, with 
little compartments : to put the com- 
bativeness into one little corner, and 
time and tune into another ; to fur- 
nish the top story with recreation 
and the brain-cellar with destruction, 
is a very funny description of human 
nature. We have seen a section of 
the brain allotted out into compart- 
ments, with coloured designs of what 
is going on in these different compart- 
ments. In one little bump in the oack 
of the head Cupid is crouching away 
in philoprogenitiveness j and as many 
as the arrows in Cupid's hand, so 
many are the young children : happy 
is the man who has his quiver full of 
them in the posterior lobe of his 
brain 1 In another compartment the 



combative man (an Irishman, we pre- 
sume) is flourishing a sprig of snil- 
lelagh over the body of a prostrate 
Pat; while bounded off only bv thin 
partitions, a young lady in the Dump 
of tune is playing an accompaniment 
to the rattle of sticks and skulls in com- 
bativeness. Number, all the while, is 
performing silent feats of arithmetic, 
and looking puzzled to know what 
all that noise can mean; and venera- 
tion, sweet saint, looks up from all the 
turmoil, to intercede for this distracted 
globe, into which the passions have 
been crowded so close that they have 
not room to turn, and the soul's man- 
sion has become a crazy tenement let 
out to small lodgers — a set of fiddlers, 
tramps, journeymen cobblers, sweeps 
— who nave turned it upside down, and 
make as much noise as if the whole 
house were their own. Make a clean 
sweep of these rascally squatters, and 
set up a strong will, as major-domo 
again, is the only remedy for such 
pitiable folly. There is nothing like 
a good coloured engraving to show the 
foolery of modern phrenology. It is 
hard to believe that its advocates 
could ever in sober earnest have be- 
lieved in this mind-in-matter theory. 
To lodge a mens sana in the cornore 
mno can be no easy matter, if the 
brain is honey-combed out with sepa- 
rate cells for each separate desire or 
function. The theory confutes itself, 
and can only be met by a discharge 
of broad grins and guffaws from the 
bump of risibility. 

But this phrenological talk, which 
cannot be endured when put forward 
an grand serieux by polysyllabic pro- 
fessors, who keep colleges on the New 
Road, and open classes for ladies 
under a Frau Frofe&orinn, becomes 
an exhaustless fund of wit when 
opened up bv such writers as Mr. 
Greyson. We all know that mind 
thinks and acts through matter. 
There is evidently some connexion — 
no doubt a very close one — between 
the two. Exaggerate that ever so 
little — an inch to a man's nose — and 
you get a capital caricature. Mr. 
Dickens is a great caricaturist of 
this kind. Every physiognomy is a 
kind of jelly-bag, into which he pours 
the rich juice of humour. All his 
faces twinkle, and wriggle and jerk, as 
marionettes on a puppet-stage. Mr. 
Dickens' characters are all too expres- 
sive. His humble man is eating hum- 
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hie pie, and his mercantile man tot- 
ting up imaginary figures. Mrs. 
Merdle s bosom heaves and swells from 
one end of her fat existence to the 
other. She could be described by a 
cab man asa " stout party that belongs 
to the bosom." Unlike stage proper- 
ties in general, it is Mrs. Merule who 
is false, and the bosom only real The 
rest of the character is only " stuf- 
fing 7 ' to fit on to this one funny 
thought. In all this we have the ex- 
aggeration of the connexion of mind 
and matter. The folly of phrenology 
is the fun of novelists. Mr. Greyson 
has a powerful vein of this humour. 
By a delicate stroke or two he dashes 
off such a pre-established harmony 
between mind and matter that the 
mind's oddities crop out in the body. 
as Gall supposed the hidden soul 
bumps out on the cranium. 

Take as an instance of this amusing 
harmony between body and mind 
Talking of a young knave, who looked 
the truth while his tongue told the 
lie, he says : — 

" I account none lost so long as there it 
•chism in the body corporate; so long as 
Conscience can get one organ fairly to 
contradict another : when ruddy shame 
sits on the checks, and larking truth 
looks out from the eyes, however the 
tongue may bluster. The saddest of all 
spectacles is when Truth can get no 
organ to plead her cause; when the 
hardened brow and the unflinching eye, 
as well as the tongue, are in league 
against her, then, indeed, I give up all 
for lost. When troth looks no longer 
out from the eye; when the light is 
darkened and the curtains drawn In the 
window of the soul, I know she lies 
dead and is corrupting within. It is 
curious to see with now much more diffi- 
culty the eye can be corrupted than the 
tongue, and how when the latter is 
asseverating falsehood with oath upon 
oath (impudent knave!) the eye often 
still calmly does homage to truth and 
looks ' yes, yes, yes' as fast as the other 
says ' no, no, no.' 

" * Betwixt nose and eyes a strange 
contest arose,' says^ Cowper, in his 
amusing little lawsuit respecting the 
spectacles. " It is a far more important 
and less humorous cause that is often 
pleading between the tongue and the 
eye. If they had a separate conscious- 
ness how mad would the tongue be that 
the eye is apt to be such a blab and tell- 
tale, and so inopportunely turns king's 
evidence ! ' What need had you to put in 
your oar and spoil all?' one might 
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imagine it saying, 
be quiet/" 

Another instance of wit arising from 
the confusion between mind and 
matter, is in a letter to C. Mason, 
Esq., on the discoveries of Dr. Has- 
sans microscope : — 

" Who will not wish," he says, " that 
he may go on and prosper in thus un- 
earthing human iniquity from its subtle 
retreats in infinitesimal atoms, when it 
thought to lie perdu as securely as in its 
own invisible thought." 

The idea of detecting adulteration 
is too good to be restricted to things 
eaten and drank, so he proposes a 
moral solar microscope, that should lay 
bare, in a similar manner, all the 
foreign ingredients — the adulterate 
mixtures — which enter into the com- 
position of spurious virtue : — 

«' How amusing the report of analysis 
Into these would read 1 How we should 
find, on examination, a hundred pound 
donation to — Hospital by A 1 derm on — , 
prompted by only two per cent, of charity, 
combined with ninety -eight per cent, of 
vanity and ostentation. A fine specimen, 
apparently, of devotion turning out, on 
being closely inspected, little else than 
chips of rites and ceremonies and the 
saw-dust of formality, and with scarcely 
one per cent, of genuine devotion in it. 
A parcel of zeal, of the true vermilion 
dye, to all appearance, plainly consisting, 
when subjected to a higher power, of 
the vulgar, blood-red counterfeit of 
hatred and intolerance. A huge mass of 
unctuous religious talk, utterly destitute 
of a single particle of sincerity, the 
article being entirely composed of rancid 
'cant,' scented with the essence of hy- 
pocrisy. An eloquent discourse of the 
Kev. Mr. Blarney discerned to have but 
five per cent, of genuine emotion in it— . 
the tears and pathos, warranted real, 
being nothing but old 'theatrical pro- 
perties.' The decorous sorrows of an un- 
dertaker seen at a glance, and with 
scarcely higher power than that of com- 
mon spectacles, to be nothing but down- 
right hilarity painted black. The deep 
dejection of an heir to a large estate dis- 
cerned to he similarly constituted. The 
tears of a whole party in a mourning, 
coach found to exhibit the merest tinc- 
ture of genuine grief for the deceased, 
what other emotion there was being the 
result of disappointed expectations. Such 
are some of the analyses one might ex- 
pect to see if we had but this wonder- 
working instrument, a moral solar mi- 
croscope ; but, perhaps, it is as well to 
us all that there is none." 
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* Take another amusing example of 
the beard controversy pressed into the 
cause of theology. Mr. Greyson met 
a youngster who, though not old 
enough to have a beard, was old 
enough to be an Atheist, which he 
owned with that sweet complacency 
with which so many sucking philoso- 
phers of our day, after reading Compte 
on the Vestiges, do the like : — 

" He professed to have a reverence for 
Ws beard as a gift of nature, and to think 
it a sort of profanity to shave it. He 
innocently asked me why we should shave 
away « what nature had given us ? ' * Why,* 
•aid I, 'suppose nature has made a mis- 
take in giving us such a thing, is it not 
wise to rectify it?' * Made a mistake! " 
said he. ' Yes, 1 said I ; * nothing more 
easy according to your hypothesis, for 
Vou confess to Atheism. Why may not 
the beard be an error of nature ? If un- 
intelligent laws of development, or un- 
conscious necessity, or blind chance has 
made the world and beards, I see no rea- 
son why you should suppose every thing 
for the best; and as you have intelli- 
gence, at least think so,' I continued, 
smiling, ' and the universe has none, you 
and aU of us ought to be allowed to re- 
form, alter, and amend at pleasure.' It 
was not easy to see how to defend the 
orthodoxy of wearing beards as a gift of 
nature on such a theory." 

" Curiously enough, the argument 
from final causes— from the existence 
of pilosity in man and beast — is pro- 
nounced by Bacon not as wanting, 
but as ill-plaeed : — 

"For the cause that the hairs of the 
eyelids are to preserve the sight is no 
way contradictory to this — that pilosity 
is incident to the orifices of moisture." 

It is perfectly fair to catch a Posi- 
tivist tripping ; and i£ after rejecting 
final causes altogether, he will insist 
on wearing a beard, because Nature 
herself " designed" man to be adorned 
with this bushy appendage to his 
visage, it is evident that he uses the 
idea or a Presiding Intelligence, as the 
heathens do their idols— to be invoked 
when the occasion calls for it, and 
then laid aside in a dark corner, out 
of sight, till wanted again. 

To Mr. Greyson — or to drop at once 
the alias which is no longer a conceal- 
ment — to Mr. Rogers' admiration for 
Bishop Butler we may attribute the 
pecuhar line of argument he has fol- 
lowed out in his controversy with 
modern Deism. Divines now-a-days 



have very generally given up the pur- 
suit of the old, slippery shade of non- 
belief ; they have preferred to set for- 
ward — rightly, as we think — positive 
truth to hunting out and exposing 
negative error. There was a time in 
England when head-money for wolves 
was the only plan to exterminate them ; 
but these aays have long since gone 
by ; we now keep down wild beasts 
by replenishing the earth and subdu- 
ing it — as man increases the wild beast 
decreases. So it is with forms of un- 
belief or misbelief ; they exist only on 
sufferance till a better truth comes to 
dislodge them. Plato's maxim — " No 
man is willingly ignorant" — expresses, 
at least, one-half of a zreat spiritual 
truth —that the heart abhors a vacuum. 
and that a cold shadow of religion will 
occupy the uninhabited heart, as ghosts 
and rats infest the upper and under 
premises of uninhabited houses. 

Mr. Rogers, following Bishop But- 
ler's example, has resolved to argue 
men out of their belief in ghosts, not 
by taking down the shutters and let- 
ting in day-light on the dust and 
mould within, but by showing us that 
it is absurd for those who believe in 
spirits within the house to scout all 
belief in spirits outside the house, 
Mr. Rogers, indeed, goes farther than 
the Bishop. He stretches the use of 
analogy, as demonstrative against 
Deism, farther than it has ever been 
stretched before. 

We quote the following from a life 
of Bishop Butler contributed by Mr. 
Rogers to the last edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica : — 

"Further, we cannot but think that 
the conclusiveness of Butler's work, as 
against its true object, the Deist* has 
often been underrated by many of its 
most genuine admirers. Thus, Dr. 
Chalmcrs,for instance, affirms that 'those 
overrate the power of analogy who look 
to it for any very distinct or positive 
contribution to the Christian argument. 
To repel objections, in fact, is the great 
service which analogy has rendered to 
the cause of revelation, and it is the onfy 
service which we seek for at its hands. * 
This, abstractedly, is true; but, in fact, 
considering the position of the bulk of 
the objectors, that they have been in- 
vincibly persuaded of the truth of Theism, 
and that their objections to Christianity 
have been exclusively or chiefly of the 
kind dealt with in the « Analogy,' the 
work is much more than an araumentum 
ad hutninem — it is not simply of negative 
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value. To such objector* it logically 
establishes the truth of Christianity, or 
it forces them to recede from Theism, 
which the bulk will not do. If a man 
says, * I am invincibly persuaded of the 
truth of proposition A, but I cannot re- 
ceire proposition B, because objections 
a, b, e are opposed to it ; if these were 
removed, my objections would cease.* 
Then, if you can show that a, 6, c 
equally apply to the proposition A, his 
reception of which, he says, is based on 
invincible evidence, you do really compel 
such a man to believe that not only B 
nay be true, but that it is true, unless he 
is willing (which few in the parallel case 
are) to abandon proposition A as well as 
B. This is precisely the condition in 
which the majority of Deists have ever 
been, if we may judge from their writ- 
ings.*' 

Now, this criticism on Butler ex- 
plains to us Mr. Rogers' short and easy 
method with the Deists of his day. 
He has declared war against the 
Bedouins of non-belief, and deter- 
mined not only to drive them away 
from the frontier line of the faith, but 
even to exterminate them in their 
mountain fastnesses. Surrender or 
die is the last summons sent in to the 
Deist, shut in in his gloomy cavern, 
hemmed in by armed men, and all 
retreat cut off. The straw is piled 
up, the match is applied, and nothing 
remains for the poor Deist but to die 
the death of the Atheist or to sur- 
render to this Christian Pelissier. 

We fear Mr. Rogers makes too much 
of his Analogy . The method with the 
Deist is not quite so short and easy 
as many of those modern champions 
of Christendom think. Their error is, 
that they mistake their adversary's 
position — they judge of his tactics by 
their own. To the Christian mind 
there is nothing between " the truth 
as it is in Jesus" and blank, utter 
Atheism. St Paul says, for instance, 
that, if driven from his settled faith in 
the resurrection of Christ, he should 
fell back into Epicurean indifference — 
u Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die." But the Deist Is seldom 
driven to such a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he has less assurance; on 
the other hand, less doubt. We 
soar into the hignest heaven of faith, 
over the dark abyss of non-belief; 
and those who have never soared, have 
never seen the yawning chasm into 
which others nave fallen. Faith 
baOda her nest with the eagle on the 



brink of a precipice; she tries her 
young wings over that abyss, and her 
first nutter sunwards and heavenwards 
shows her the depths into which she 
may fall through presumption or un- 
belief. But generally, if not always, 
your Deist is a mind of a very differ- 
ent order. It believes in matter and 
general laws, and an over-soul, and 
feels no more bound to tell you the 
exact being of that over-soul, whether 
One or Many, whether immanent in 
matter, or transcending matter, than 
to tell you what matter itself con- 
sists in, or how many general laws 
there are in the universe. You 
cannot put to a mind of this sort 
the alternative between Theism and 
Atheism. He is not quite sure what 
kind of Theist he is, so that your 
threat of considering him an Atheist, 
is a brntum fulmen which terrifies 
him not. A cannon-shot will, it is 
said, break a water-spout, and ships 
have been saved by thus boldly facing 
the danger. So when Deism attacks 
Christianity, analogy will break and 
disperse that great sea-serpent of 
cloud and spray, that erects itself to 
overwhelm the truth. But we must 
be content with our victory. Analogy 
cannot coerce belief. Logic has done 
all it can do for us, when it shows that 
Christianity is highly reasonable, and 
a middle state of Deism highly unrea- 
sonable. But it is for every one to 
make up his mind for himself, whe- 
ther the reasonableness on the one 
side, and unreasonableness on the 
other, are so great that he must give 
up his neutrality, and take a decided 
stand on the side of Christ. 

Mr. Rogers complains that the argu- 
ment from analogy is underrated, and 
proceeds accordingly, as we think, to 
overrate it. He admits that there are 
objections cL,b,c, against revealed reli- 
gion, but replies that the same objec- 
tions tell against natural; and that if 
we accept natural religion nothurith- 
gtanding these difficulties, that we 
are bound to do the same by revealed. 
But there is this essential difference 
between the two cases : revealed 
religion presupposes the existence of 
difficulties in natural religion. It is 
on account of these difficulties that a 
revelation is supposed to be given. 
It is a cruel way to clear up the diffi- 
culties of belief by telling us of the diffi- 
culties of unbelief. I know that al- 
ready, and it is because I want to get 
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rid of objections a, 6, c, that I fly to 
revelation, not because I want to see 
a kind of negative correspondence 
between the written and unwritten 
word. It is a mistake, then, to push 
Butler's argument too far. It is a 
good argumentum ad hominem, but 
nothing more ; it confutes, but it can 
never convince. 

When doubt is one-sided, and men 
begin to pick and choose what articles 
of faith they will accept, and what 
reject, according to an arbitrary stand- 
ard of their own, it is perfectly fair 
to call upon them to show why they 
reject one article, for which there is 
as good evidence as for the other. 
We have no right, for instance, to 
pick out the supernatural parts out 
of the Gospel History, ana to take 
the rest as a trustworthy historical 
narrative. The writers are worthy of 
our entire confidence, or none at alL 
Analogy is thus an invaluable wea- 
pon against that state of half scepti- 
cism which is so common in our day ; 
but it tells against the dogmatic side 
of Deism, not its sceptical The Pala- 
din's sword that could cleave through 
a Paynim's cap and skull, was beating 
the air when it struck at Spirits. 
Reason can only cope with unreason 
— similia simililus — unbelief glides 
away from the broadsword of ana- 
logy. It sweeps and passes out into 
thin air. Analogy having delivered 
her testimony in the shape of the 
argumentum ad hominem, and rolled 
back upon Deism the absurdity sup- 
posed to lie against Christianity, has 
done all it can do. It is entering on 
a very perilous task indeed, in count- 
ing up the difficulties or the two 
creeds. Deist and Christian, to admit 
that the two stand even on a like foot- 
ing. The fact is, that the same obj ec- 
tions, a> b, c, do not apply to revealed 
religion as to natural. The difficul- 
ties of Theism are the existence of 
evil, physical and moral, and the blind 
action of general laws. These three 
objections (we will call them a, b x c) 
dim my conception of the divine 
power and goodness — in short, they 
interrupt the passage of thought from 
nature up to nature's God. Now, so 
far from these objections, a, 6, c, being 
reproduced in the Bible, they are the 
three that the Bible seems given to 
set aside or account for. The Bible 
has difficulties of its own. we admit 
Why all are not saved ; why redemp- 



tion in Christ was not sooner preached 
to men; and why still the Gospel 
makes such slow way in the world. 
But these (we will call them jc, y, r) are 
of a different kind from the a, b, c, 
above enumerated. They may be inse- 
parable from our finite view of things, 
and God may hereafter clear them up ; 
but revelation seems to be not given 
to cjear up these objections, cu b f c> of 
natural religion. The Bible does not 
tell us the origin of evil, but it tells 
us the origin of evil in men. It does 
not tell us why God acts through 
general laws, but it tells us that 
special providences are also part of 
his government — yea, that tne very 
hairs of our head are all numbered. 
Rightly interpreted, it is the key to 
the mystery of natural religion, not 
another lock with wards as intricate. 
Revealed religion comes to us as the 
angel to sleeping Peter, to cause the 
gates and bars of our prison of na- 
ture to fly open of themselves. It 
does not tell us, it is true, why it 
came to us rather than others, or 
why we fell into prison, or when the 
decree for our release went forth ; but 
these objections are of quite a different 
kind from the solid chains and bars 
that lay on us in our state of nature ; 
and would he not be in a waking 
dream who should stand in the street 
and rub his eyes over the new class 
of objections into which he was intro- 
duced-- who should draw up an ana- 
logy between the bolts and bars in- 
side the prison, and the doubts of a 
wakingconsciousnes8 outside the pri- 
son? The contrast, not the corres- 
pondence between the two, is that 
which most strikes us on comparing 
natural and revealed religion. Our 
objections, then, to Mr. Rogers' state- 
ment of the use of analogy may be 
summed up as follows : — 

1. A revelation should not repeat 
the difficulties found in natural reli- 
gion, but rather explain them. 

2. The objections to natural reli- 
gion are less in degree, as well as dif- 
ferent in kind, from these in revealed. 
For the one end in time, the other are 
carried forward into eternity. 

3. Natural religion carries with it 
no corresponding obligtion to duty: 
the Deist is not bound, therefore, to 
renounce his Deism because he cannot 
prove it 

In conclusion, we have to express 
our thanks to the proprietors of the 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica for such 
additions to their stately quartos as 
this short life of Bishop Sutler, by 
Henry Rogers. De minimis non cu- 
rat Ox, is a lax principle too often 
adopted by compilers of such Cyclo- 
pean books as the Britannica. The 
dissertations and most important trea- 
tises are all that call for special atten- 
tion, and the rest is thrown in as dust 
and rabble is filled in by dishonest 
builders between the outer and inner 
walls of a house. This edition of the 
Britannica is distinguished in this, 
that some of the most distinguished 
names in English literature are found 
contributing a page here and there of 
mature and ripe criticisms, worthy of 
being detached and set by themselves. 
"Hindoo architects," says Bishop 



Heber, "build like giants and finish 
like goldsmiths." Such granite and 
marble, inlaid with precious stones, are 
the pages of this mausoleum of learn- 
ing. In standing before the Taj Mahal, 
we do not say it is above praise, but 
we are put above fault-finding. So 
with a work like this new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, its omis- 
sions, if many, are more than out- 
balanced by its splendid additions. 
It is the standard work of reference 
of the age, and all we can wish for it 
is, that when left behind, as it must 
some years hence, in the march of 
science, a new edition will be called 
for ana brought down to the time as 
completely as this eighth edition has 
been. 
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Strange to say, Ali Mousa knows 
nothing of the way there ; he to whom 
the Nile trip, the long desert and the 
short, are as familiar as is the drive 
from Sackville-street to the Phoenix 
to a Dublin carman: he positively 
knows nothing of the way there, but 
has a friend, a Copt from whom he 
will gather that information, which 
tendered by ourselves, appears to him 
apocryphal, though he is too civil to 
say so. 

Dear readers, such of you as have 
not u done your Elgypt" yet, out with 
tow note-books, ana in spite of this 
shortcoming, down with the name of 
this same Ali Mousa. You shall do 
welL take our word for it — ours who, 
mind you, are at our "Egypt re- 
visited — for where shall you find 
readily, a smarter, handsomer, stur- 
dier, handier fellow than he— a more 
"marvellously proper man of his 
inches?" — resolute, plucky, speaking 
NJch good, intelligible, and intelligent 
English as seldom proceeds from the 
lips of an Egyptian dragoman. 

Yes ! fail not to inauire from Herr 
Zeeh, mine host of the " Peninsular 
sad Oriental" at Alexandria, whether 
Ali Mousa, the dragoman, be yet dis- 
engaged, when you, dear readers, are 
darting upon your Nile trip : and if, 
perchance, some freak of a tourist's 
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fancy should turn you aside to the 
salt and sandy district of Nitria, Ali 
Mousa well knows the way there now. 
Prosaic enough is the beginning of 
the journey— and yet, perhaps, it is 
not quite fair to say so. There is 
something strange and almost bewil- 
dering, as the journals of tourists and 
Indian transit travellers in abundance 
have recorded, about the confused 
jumble of Europeanism and Oriental- 
ism which makes up Alexandrine ex- 
istence. Commonplace enough is a 
rush to a railway station in the early 
morning ; but, after all, there is some- 
thing queer in rushing thither on a 
wriggling, shuffling, gallopping don- 
key, yourself perched on a cunously- 
padded pack-saddle, and clutching 
convulsively at a bridle on which 
jingle, rattle, and clang nondescript 
ornaments of brass and tin. To run 
over a street-boy or two on the way 
may be commonplace enough, like- 
wise; but it is rather queer to see 
that the prostrate Arab urchin sprawls 
in company with two blacking brushes 
and a bottle of liquid Japan, which 
roll from a box slung over his shoul- 
der, and to find thus that the great 
shoeblack brigade movement has 
reached even so far as this, and has 
embraced, in its beneficent discipline, 
even these little, trowserless, blacka- 
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moor followers of Mahommed. Nay, 
if even one should make his way to 
the railway station aforesaid after 
true European fashion, as he may do 
in an omnibus, there is something new 
and strange to many in discovering 
that the stoppage which threatens 
the calamity of arriving too late for 
the train is occasioned by no jam of 
carts, carriages, trucks, or drays, but 
by the interminable defiling of a long 
string of ungainly camels, whose many 
sores and warty excrescences, and pa- 
tient melancholy looks, almost con- 
vert into pity the stormy fierceness 
roused by the delay which their 
slow, limping, imperturbable gait has 
brought about 

But after all, on the platform, or in 
the first-class carriage, the European, 
and especially the British variety of 
the species, is at home. The engine- 
drivers have, indeed, tarbooshes, or 
red cloth caps, with long blue silk 
tassels, on their heads, but their 
jackets and trowsers are unmistak- 
able British fustians, greased and oiled 
fantastically after the well-known or- 
dinary British railway fashion. There 
is a profusion of beard and moustache 
on the grimy faces, surpassing perhaps 
that which the moustache movement 
has introduced of late years at home; 
but the faces are undoubtedly New- 
castle and Gateshead faces which peer 
out from those hirsute adornments. 
The locomotive, or more correctly, its 
tender, has, it is true, a foreign look, 
by reason of that awning rigged up 
to protect its ministering stokers from 
the fierce rays of an Egyptian mid- 
day sun. But Bolton-le-Moors gleam 
upon your eyesight from some bur- 
nished brass plate upon the panting 
goarabttus-like body of the engine; 
and when the whistle and shriek 
burst upon the ear, that tortured 
organ seems to detect in shriek and 
whistle a broad Lancashire twang. 
You are whisking along by the margin 
of the Mareotic Lake, which of itself 
tells no tale of the whereabouts, and 
might be part of the Wash, or some 
other fenny district in eastern coun- 
ties ; but the company in which you 
find your old friends, gulls, snipes, 
ducks, and herons, will not allow con- 
tinued indulgence in the delusion, for 
here flutter nkzaks, the famous friends 
of the crocodile; there stalk Numidian 
cranes intermingled with the white 
ibis; and, farther out, perhaps, the 



spoonbills and the pelicans wing a 
heavy flight whilst huge brown kites 
and grey vultures circle overhead. 

We must not stay to talk of the 
stations, even when a town so com- 
pletely Egyptian as Damanhour, with 
its mean houses of burnt # bricks and 
mud, topped by white minarets here 
and there, is overlooked by the loit- 
erer on the platform. No f we are in 
a hurry ; we have, in a breath, refused 
to purchase roast pigeons, and to pick 
them as a bonne touche, with our fin- 
gers, out of the dish of the dusky 
vendor, amazed at our want of taste 
Hard-boiled eggs we have, in the same 
breath, declined to purchase from the 
" Bint," or girl in the long indigo- 
dyed garments, who scarcely succeeds 
in hiding in its folds, as she protrudes 
her tray, her kohl-stained eyes, her 
short, rounded nose, whence hangs a 
ring of brass set with a glass bead or 
two — and her chin, whose dimple is 
disfigured, if it exist, by the blue de- 
vice tattooed in lines or dots upon it. 
But we have eagerly gulped down a 
tin of cool water, poured from the 
goatskin slung across that water-car- 
riers sturdy shoulders; we have has- 
tily crammed our pockets with the 
oranges bought, after a hasty Oriental 
bargain conflict, at the rate of five 
for twopence : and we are once more 
whirling along ? with that Lancashire 
shriek and whistle quivering through 
our luckless ear drams— with the rich, 
deep green, Egyptian fields on either 
hand, of which we shall have occa- 
sion to speak more particularly by- 
and-by. 

And now we are at Kafr-el-Ais, 
between which and its opposite neigh- 
bour, Kafr-e-Zagat, rolls the strong, 
deep, muddy stream of ancient Father 
Nile. 

Ah ! what a clang of hammers, and 
what panting of steam-oppressed en- 
gine lungs ! What piles, and planks, 
and coffer-dams are nere ! On either 
bank, what heterogeneous assemblage 
of mud huts, for Egyptian fellaheen 
or labourers ; of railway wooden cot- 
tages, for English foremen and me- 
chanics; of canvass or dark hair- 
cloth tents, for all the swarming 
Arab population, drawn even from 
the desert borderland, to help in the 
great work of bridging over the 
world-renowned venerable flood with 
some wonderful, some tubular com- 
bination of iron-work and stone ! 
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AH has preceded us, and scarcely 
has the ruddv station-master, with 
his broad, honest, north-country 
countenance, stowed away for us our 
baggage within the safe stronghold 
of his own sitting-room, than he 
makes his appearance, lamenting the 
lateness of the hour, for the sun is 
well past the meridian ; and fore- 
telling, as it came to pass, sure 
enough, that it would be two o'clock, 
or more, ere the ferry be crossed, the 
mules saddled, and ourselves away 
across the fields, making for the point, 
some thirty miles distant, where we 
are to strike the Nile again, and cross 
it once more in the neighbourhood of 
Teraneh. It was somewhat delusive, 
that same expression, " the mules sad- 
dled," ©ending the operation, as we 
sat outside the dingy little roffee-hut, 
at Kafr-e-Zagatj and sipped scalding 
grouty coffee, or delicious flavour, out 
of those tiny China cups without 
handles, inserted ricketily in "fin- 
gaans," or, as one is tempted to call 
them, brass egg-cups. As we thus sat 
and sipped, there would flit across the 
brain a comfortable vision of such 
saddles as Alexandrine and Cairene 
donkeys bear, well stuffed upon the 
seat, and in the swelling red leather 
pommel which rises so appropriately 
to guard the equestrian from that 
propulsion over the long ears of his 
steed which its active heels suggest, 
not seldom, on a sudden. But when 
the clean-limbed, active, handsome 
quadrupeds, with eye of vicious omen, 
▼ere at last produced- that flattering 
Tiaion was too speedily dispelled, for 
upon their backs a complicated dis- 
position of stick and antique horse- 
doth, fragmentary pads and remnants 
of old sack, had been compelled, with 
no small effort and skill, to produce 
a sort of platform, which reminded 
oa, at once, of that flat hinder por- 
tion of a circus-horse's saddle on 
which his daring rider performs his 
tumbling feats. It had oeen argued, 
we presume, that long legs— we are 
» gifted by nature, craving pardon, 
gentle reader ! — are capable of a wide 
stretch. The carpets, which consti- 
tuted all our means and appliances 
for the way, were spread gaily and 
pompously over all And on to that 
platform, thus decked out, we were 
nmted to vault forthwith. It must 
he conceded, in all fairness, that we 
were not expected to maintain our- 



selves in that proud position without 
the adventitious aid of stirrups; but 
it may be doubted whether the equi- 
librium of an inexperienced mule 
rider be much assisted by the inser- 
tion of his feet into brass stirrup- 
irons (no bull intended), dangling 
from either end of a rope, shirting 
with any pressure. Lean inadver- 
tently and lazily to the right, the 
accommodating stirrup yields until 
the right foot almost touches mother 
earth, whilst the left ascends with a 
rapid, unexpected jerk, inexpressively 
discomfiting. And furthermore, it 
may not be doubted that the comfort 
of the rider can derive but little in- 
crease from the double circumstance 
of his legs being gaiterless, and of 
that shifting, scrubbing, see-saw stir- 
rup-rope being made of twisted hair, 
whose bristles stick out with a stub- 
born prickliness, such as would not 
dishonour the back of the most ill- 
tempered hedgehog. 

Well, we are off at last ! — soon off 
in more senses than one, for. unhap- 
pily, there is no disciple of Mr. Rarey 
amongst us, neither is there bit or 
bridle, nor any means of restraint 
saving loose halters ; and the look of 
vicious omen, descried specially in the 
eye of the iron-grey mule which Ali 
mounts has soon proved itself to be 
an "earnest reality." A snort, a 
screech, a back jump, a plunge for- 
ward, and the meleo, begun by the 
iron-grey, is general ; all three qua- 
drupeds are biting and kicking. One 
or two of the bipeds roll in the brown 
sandy dust; a third battles manfully 
with his only weapon, a portentous 
umbrella; but Hassan the Buffalo 
and Hassan the Noisy rush in, with 
shouts, to the rescue, and having 
parted the combatants, explain that 
any account of the conflict is matter 
for the Court Journal rather than 
for the United Service GwstUe> since 
the whole dispute is a mere quarrel 
for precedency. 

We have taken the nbertyof thus 
introducing the two mule drivers 
abruptly to our readers, who will have 
gathered already, that the mule 
riders were three — ourselves, a 
friend, and Ali Mousa, the dragoman. 
Hassans, Hamets, Mustaphas, Selims, 
and Alis are so numerous in any Ma- 
hommedan community. however small, 
that some distinguisning appendix 
must, of necessity, accompany the 
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name of each; and upon inquiring 
for some such, applicable to the brace 
of Hassans who had undertaken to 
drive us to the Wady, of whose 
whereabout they also were profoundly 
ignorant, we were informed that the 
tall, ugly, lanky-legged, pock-marked 
Hassan rejoiced in the bucolic sur- 
name of the Buffalo, whereas his 
younger, shorter companion, with a 
more cheerful cut of ugliness on his 
brown physiognomy, was known 
amongst his intimates as Hassan the 
Noisy. 

Thanks to these worthies, the great 
question of precedence being settled — 
vice in this case proving its own re- 
ward, and Ali's iron-grey being suf- 
fered to lead without dispute, on we 
went in single file, the procession 
headed by the Buffalo on foot and 
closed by the Noisy, mounted upon a 
rough whitey-brown donkey, destitute 
of saddle, destitute of bridle, but with 
an amulet, fastened by a gaudy string 
of yellow and red worsted round his 
neck. He had a downcast and mel- 
ancholy look that whitey-brown don- 
key, with a decided limp in his gait. 
His coming was an after-thought, for 
the little black bag, which was all our 
baggage, did not seem to call for an 
extra beast of burden ; nevertheless, 
as it has often proved in this lower 
world of ours, that after -thought 
turned out to have been the prompt- 
ing of the deepest prudence — and that 
scrubby donkey, a supplement of 
strength, a stay, and a resource incal- 
culable. 

Those who have read (who has 
not?) Mr. Stanley's "Notes of Eastern 
Travel,' ' will remember how he finds 
himself at a loss to describe, even as 
seen from a Nile boat, the intense 
verdurous green of the cultivated 
Egyptian land. The paint brush, not 
the pen, can give any adequate idea 
of it; and even the brush, to do so, 
must not be in the hand of an artist 
timid and anxious to "tone down." 
Riding along thus, in narrow paths 
or on the brink of the lesser canals- 
empty, but stiD moist in places, now 
it is the first of March — the eye 
plunges and bathes delightedly in the 
sea of green on either side. There are 
the wide patches of basseem, a sort 
of trefoil, in which sleek oxen, clumsy 
buffaloes, ungainly camels, and here 
and there, tethered apart, a well-bred 
Arab mare and her foal are revelling 



and fattening almost visibly. There 
too browse and gambol flocks of sheep 
and goats, whose lambs and kids frolic 
together, and are with difficulty driven 
back, by little Arab-featured boys and 
girls, from the next wide expanse of 
a differently shaded verdure. That is 
a crop of beans, as your sense of smell 
would tell you, were you to ride past 
blindfold, so heavy is the air with 
the perfume of their flowers of almost 
overpowering sweetness. Then there 
are the lupins, their leaf is yet young, 
and their stem not far above ground— 
and then there are miles of that wav- 
ing green corn, which in six weeks 
hence or so shall all be miles of wav- 
ing gold. 

It is indeed a sea of green not only 
for extent but for the level surface, 
stretching away and away without a 
rise or hillock to break it. save only 
where the rich brown eartny ridge of 
the embankments recalls to you the 
secret of all this verdurous wealth, 
and keeps alive in you the sense of 
your nearness to the harvest-giving- 
Nile. The white minarets and leas 
graceful telegraph towers, which rise 
up against the sky from time to time, 
keep up rather than destroy the mari- 
time images; they are like beacons 
and light-nouses, seen on low spits of 
land, far of; and even the palm trees, 
which in this part of the country run 
to great height and have not very 
thick-tufted heads, might almost pass 
for the masts of ships that have made 
for shelter and furled their sails. One 
by one the villages are passed through 
or passed by, which these minarets 
and towers overtop. The hoopooes, 
with their golden crests, the mft of 
the great Solomon, as Arab legend 
runs; the wild doves, with their breasts 
of purple satin shot with ruby red, flit 
from the mimosas or the sycamore fig 
trees round about the mud-walls— 
whilst hooded crows stalk gravely, 
and zikzaks run and bob up and down 
upon their slender-stilted legs among 
the tombs which lie close at hand. 
There is something striking, some- 
thing touching about the good intel- 
ligence which seems to reign between 
the feathered and the unfeathered 
bipeds of these Egyptian villages. In 
the meadows those pretty white spe- 
cimens of the heron tribe, which 
Anglo-Indians call paddy biros, poise 
themselves fearlessly on one leg, within 
a yard or two of the old men or the young 
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girls who are tending the cattle, twirl- 
ing the while a sort of spindle to con- 
vert the cotton, on their short distaff, 
into a coarse thread. Nay, in the 
small pools outside the villages, long- 
legged little waders, first-cousins of 
snipes and water rails, paddle and 
patter, and peck for worms, and snails, 
and caddies, within a quarter stone 
throw of urchins who, strange to say, 
molest them not And as for pigeons, 
who knows not that those fantastic 
towering cones, curiously built up of 
crockery-ware and mud, which give 
the chief characteristic to the outline 
of the fellah's dwelling-house, are the 
abodes provided by tne Mussulman 
tiller of the soil for the favourite bird, 
whose nest, tenanted and undisturbed 
at the mouth of the cave of Tha, 
whilst the fugitive prophet lay con- 
cealed there, served, witn the spiders 
web, to convince the eager searchers 
after his life, that the object of their 
sanguinary search could not have taken 
refuge within? 

Presently, upon our right hand, as 
we ride along, the red disc of the sun 
touches the Bne of the horizon. It is 
no grand sunset, but it has a peculiar 
aspect; we have seen at home, some- 
times, that dull glazed red, shooting 
forth no rays, but then it was through a 
veil of fog that we saw the sun go down 
so—whereas, this evening, the inter- 
vening dimness is caused by a curtain 
of fine sand hung up between it and 
ns by the north wind, which has raised 
that sand-fog from the edge of the 
great Lybian Desert, out there in the 
west 

On we ride through the darkness, 
the prudent mules keeping their nos- 
trils within an inch or two of the 
ground, finding their safe way over 
every broken rugged patch, as a dog 
following the scent of game ; now and 
then, in solitary places, a gray jackal 
slouches by ; now and then we know 
that we are near a thickly peopled 
rillace, by the baying and bark of a 
hundred watchful docs, but we dis- 
cern by that alone the presence of 
human habitations, for rarely does a 
cheerful gleam of light reveal it — a 
rircumstancc which has, for us, a very 
aovel and a very chilling, dispiriting 
effect 

At Nadr, however, the little oil- 
lamps hung up before the coffee- 
houses welcome us, with cheerful 



gleam, to the spot at which we are to 
cross the Nile, or, rather, at which we 
should have aone so, but for the un- 
toward circumstance that the ferry- 
boat was moored upon the opposite 
bank, and that no shout or screech of 
ours could move the ferryman to come 
across. There was nothing for it. 
then, but resignation to fate, to fried 
eggs and onions, to coffee, to a sere- 
nade of flute and darabookah ; and, 
finally, to countless flies and fleas 
on one of the baked mud divans in- 
side. If any one shall inquire con- 
cerning the darabookah, let him 
understand that it is a combination 
of clay cylinder and stretched parch- 
ment, akin to tambourine, kettle-drum, 
and tom-tom, beaten by fingers alone ; 
but capable, under the fingers of such 
an artist as he of the Nadr coffee- 
shop, of producing the strangest and 
most unexpected effects of sound. 

One kind office the fleas rendered 
us (we would not be ungrateful) : there 
was no objection to an early start 
next morning— a start, not across the 
river, but along its banks, in a dense 
steamy fog, ominous of coming heat. 
Hot enough it was, too, when, after 
a three-hours' ride, we reached Gez- 
aie, and then at once put over to 
the opposite side : so hot that we 
were truly thankful to be cut short 
in our march upon the minarets of 
Teraneh by intelligence, picked up 
from a peasant in a bean-field, con- 
cerning the presence of Gommos Ra- 
phael in Kafr el Daood. the smaller 
village a quarter of a mile in front of 
us. Now this Raphael is the gom- 
mos, or in our university language, 
the rector, or rector and bursar amal- 
gamated, of one of the very Coptic 
monasteries to visit which we are 
making our way to the W&dy ; the 
iron-grey is, therefore, encouraged to 
make straight for the village, all we, 
the other animals, meekly following, 
as in duty bound. 

Gommos Raphael, it turns out, is 
not here after all : had we gone to 
Teraneh we should have fallen in with 
him ; but Machael his deacon, repre- 
sents him admirably, and after cordial 
salutations, suggests, that to spread a 
mat outside thenouse, it being situate 
upon the shady side of the narrow 
street, to sit cross-legged thereupon, 
and sip the coffee, which his servant 
has already begun to boil, are matters 
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of the utmost urgency, and such as 
alone can tend to the effectual attain- 
ment of the object in view. 

The population generally, Mussul- 
man and Copt, are clearly of the same 
opinion, ana having shaken hands 
with them all round, we squat upon 
the mats accordingly ' ? and they begin, 
upon the slenderest information con- 
ceivable, to debate our affair with 
great apparent interest. 

This jackdaw parliament resolves 
itself seemingly into a committee of 
the whole house, for all its members, 
from the white-bearded Sheik-el- 
Belled, or village elder, in turban and 
caftan, and slippers, with pipe in 
hand, down to the skull-capped, blue- 
shirted, barefooted donkey-boy, de- 
liver their sentiments repeatedly, with 
no small warmth and vehemence. 
The condensation, however, of the 
report presented is admirable, for one 
word gives the result of the whole 
deliberation — and to any reader of the 
slightest Eastern experience, it is need- 
less to say, that one word is Bookra !" 
" Bookra ! to-morrow ! yes !" It 
is proposed and seconded that the 
Hawajees, the Frank gentlemen, shall 
see about going to the Wady to-mor- 
row. Carried without a division. We 
presume it is quite as needless to add, 
that the perverse great British Hawa- 
jees respectfully decline, in this one 
instance, to bow to the decision of the 
House. " Bookra ma fish !" There 
is no to-morrow, say these heady 
despisers of "Kef, or quiet. " Insh- 
allan" please heaven, they will go, 
"yoom di" this day— they will go, 
" gawan," directly. This unexpected 
mid unaccountable obstinacy of these 
sons of restless fathers causes the 
discussion to enter upon a new phase, 
likewise resumable in a single word, 
and that word— to name it is also 
needless for Eastern experience — that 
word is Baksheesh ! 

Out of the renewed fiercer heat, and 
far more earnest vehemence of this 
debate— after stormy discussion, mo- 
tion, amendment, rider, counter-mo- 
tion, counter-amendment and divi- 
sions manifold — there issue at length 
the definite ideas of one Ali Abou 
Habseh, of a camel to him belonging, 
of an indispensable water-skin, and of 
some half-dozen dollars to be paid for 
the true guidance, service, and use of 
all three upon the expedition, which, 



again, we are movingly entreated to 
put off until to-morrow or the next day. 
Obdurate Inglees ! scarcely will 
they brook the delay of catching that 
camel out of the clover-field, cutting 
a bundle of that clover, and filling 
that water-skin ; scarcely will they en- 
dure the affectionate leave-taking of 
their new Coptic friends. A small 
procession accompanies them to the 
bank of the canal, which flows, bat 
with a thin stream at this season, at 
the back of the village ; some enthu- 
siasts of the small-boy interest even 
wade through it in company. Another 
field of rich brown sandy mould is 
passed, and then the cushiony footfall 
of Ali Abou Habseh's camel is on the 
burning gravelly sand of the sloping 
upland, and at once they are in the 
desolate Wady. A reddish, yellow 
gravel, sandy everywhere, and merg- 
ing into pure sand-drifts here and 
there ; an undulating expanse of it, 
with occasional deep depressions : such 
is the Wady. It might be the gravel- 
walk of some inconceivable giant's 
garden, who had neglected of late the 
use of his stupendous garden-roller : 
or ? it might be (as our ungeological 
mind conceives it u>as\ the gravelly 
bed of some vast ocean inlet, from 
which the water has gone away, and 
carried the seaweeds along with it 
Indeed, there is something seaweedy 
still about the prickly shrubs and 
grasses growing here and there ; and 
the lean, ugly, square-headed lizards, 
that creep about, look as if they want- 
ed the sea-water back again, just to 
soften and puff out, and bloat their 
wrinkled skins, and make respectable 
efts and slimy saurians of them once 
more. 

That heat-portending mist, this 
morning, was an honest promiser. Heat 
indeed ! About three o'clock its pro- 
mise was fulfilled in earnest in the 
Wady. A scorching desert, mirage 
and all, for one might have sworn 
that the long march nad been short- 
ened by enchantment, and that just 
below the ridge there one saw the 
salt lakes gleaming in the sun, with 
a ripple on their ournished surface. 
Why, beyond a doubt, there they are; 
one can discern the bushy growth of 
tamarisks along the brink, and see 
the reflection of them shimmering in 
the wavelets ! 
Well! we know that the lakes 
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are salt and that our water-akin 
there is brimful of sweet water : so 
there is no cruelty in the illusion for 
us, though it be so vivid as to show us 
what those who are perishing of thirst 
may suffer from the deceitful vision. 

On the great gravel walk we fall in 
with two men, at longintervals : the 
first is from Kafr el l)aood, looking 
for & stray cow. Liberty must be very 
sweet to tne hearts of swtie cows, since 
it can tempt them from those unc- 
tuous fields of basseem into this 
pasture-ground of starveling lizards 1 
The second rencontre is that of what 
the Greeks might fairly call a well- 
rirt man ; for he is a youth, who has 
been just fourteen hours on foot in 
the Wady, this burning day, and has 
had neither bite nor sup ; neverthe- 
less he was carrying nim bravely 
when he came across us ; and would 
not suffer himself to betray more than 
a seemly delight at the Ions pull he 
took at the water-skin, or at the goodly 
supply of fresh-baked Arab bannocks, 
which we sent him off munching 
thankfully. 

As for us, we toiled on upon that 
parching sea-bottom, the pebbles of 
wight red, or of transparent white, 
which, from time to time, we stooped 
to pick up, helping to justify the ex- 
pression. 

In course of time, as it happens 
most days everywhere, down went 
the sun. in a cloudless sky of purple 
and gold, such as does not happen 
most days everywhere. In course of 
time also the power of our much en- 
during mules had begun to flag. Nor 
could the remonstrances of either 
Hassan, who had travelled ride and 
tie upon the whitey-brown donkey 
the live-longday, revive their droop- 
ing spirits. We grant it is a startling 
announcement in natural history to 
hear, " O mule, thou art a dog, and a 
father, moreover, of pigt; ;" but such a 
missile hurled at the offender quick- 
ens not the drooping pace. Nay. the 
two-fold contradictory sting or the 
insult, "O mule, thou hast eaten pig's 
flesh and art a Jew," fails in this in- 
stance at least, of a renovating effect 
A halt is therefore determined upon, 
with food and rest for man and beast 

Ali Abou Habseh — or briefly, Ali 
Gamalji, the camel-driver, as we called 
him, in distinction from Ali, the dra- 
goman — Ali Gamalji, spite of his pos- 
session of a fixed abode in a Fellaheen 



village is, by vocation and habit, a 
thorough wandering Arab, Bedawee 
to the backbone ; for All's profession 
is that of cattle-dealer in a small way : 
and in discharge of its duties, he and 
his camel go perpetually to and fro, 
not to fairs and markets only in the 
towns and villages of the ricn Delta, 
but on the outskirts of ail cultivated 
civilized peasant life, here and there, 
far away into deserts and wilder- 
nesses, where roving Arabs breed 
cows, buffaloes, or camels. 

Ah Gamalji has a prudent and 
wholesome Bedaween objection to 
blazoning his whereabouts, at night 
in Wadies, and such like out-of-the- 
way places, by the ostentatious gleam- 
ing of blazing fires and lighted lan- 
terns. The desert is a wide caravan- 
serai j but as there are no locks worth 
mentioning upon the bed-room doors, 
he is of opinion that it is well not to 
inform otner gentlemen, who may be 

Eutting up there, of the exact num- 
er of your sleeping anartment Ac- 
cordingly, no sooner nas the fire of 
dried thorny scrub fulfilled its office 
of roasting a certain wild duck, shot 
last evening upon a canal-bank by one 
of our party, than he insists upon 
stamping it out at once ; and as no 
moon is risen yet, the convivial after- 
dinner hour is to be spent in staring 
at one another in the dark. But even 
his severe curfew regulations do not 
extend to the forbidding of a chi- 
bouque or a cigar, a specimen of which 
latter luxury he gratefully accepts, 
though ignorant, as it appears, of the 
exact method of its use — an ignorance 
soon dispelled by intelligent if hasty 
instructions. He is a pleasant con- 
versable cattle-dealer, this Ali ; and 
something suggests to us, somehow, 
that he is the very man to relate an 
unsophisticated Arab tale of genii or 
efreet sprite or fairy ; and conversa- 
tion being craftily Drought round by 
us to topics such as these, he is in- 
duced to recite the following short 
story, which we can honestly give to 
our readers as genuine, such as we 
heard it, seated upon the sand still 
warm from the sun of the desert, the 
blue smoke from the reciter's lips 
curling and wreathing in the balmy 
desert air. 

There was a certain old Sheik, whose 
wife was dead, and had left him, 
happy mother ! no less than seven fine 
sons. Now this old Sheik understood 
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that it would be wise, and right, and 
prosperous, not to take wives for these 
seven brothers, unless he should find 
for them seven sisters born, as them- 
selves, of one father and one mother. 
But among all his kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance ; nay, among all his fellow- 
townsmen, and in all the neighbouring 
villages, was no single household to 
be found wherein were seven maiden 
daughters of one same father and 
mother. Wherefore, this old Sheik, 
upon a certain day, called his seven 
sons together, blessed them, and bade 
them live in peace and brotherhood 
till he should return from a distant 
journey ; then took his beads and his 
staff in hand, mounted his camel, rode 
out of the gate of his town, and far 
away. Far as he went, however, in at 
the gates of many towns and villages, 
and presently out at them again, he 
found not the seven sister brides for 
whom he sought. So he went on yet 
farther and farther, through wadies, 
that is valleys, and over jebels, that 
is mountains ; but under tents as well 
as under house-roofs he failed to find 
the maidens. 

One day, as he journeyed, he fell in 
with a stranger, in answer to whose 
questions he told the object of his 
search. " Sheik," said that stranger, 
"we are well met. In the harem of 
mine house live my seven daughters, 
whom one mother bare; turn aside 
with me and honour mine abode with 
thy presence this night : take food 
and rest, and we will talk at greater 
length of thy business." 

So the Sheik hearkened to the 
stronger, and accepted his offers of 
hospitality, and turned aside his 
camel's head to go with him ; for he 
knew not that his host was a King of 
malicious Jinns. 

When they were entered into the 
palace, this King of the Jinns led the 
old Sheik into seven great rooms, one 
after the other: in all which seven 
rooms chains and ropes were stretched 
and hung, and from them dangled 
hapless men, suspended in agony, some 
by the fingers, some by the toes, some 
by the beard, and some by the lock of 
unshaven hair which tops a true 
believer's head. Cries and groans filled 
the air. Scarcely had they entered the 
seventh of these dismal rooms when 
fierce and cruel efreets seized the 
terrified old Sheik, and strung him 
up in company witn the rest. 



Long and weary were the days and 
months, during which no tidings of 
their dear father came to the seven 
sons whom he had left at home. All 
loved him, and all regretted him ; but 
none so truly, none so keenly, as the 
youngest brother of all, the seventh 
son, who, no longer able to endure 
suspense, baked a large batch of bread 
on the coals, filled a leather zem- 
zeemeh with Nile water, took leave 
of his brothers, and departed in search 
of their father. Now he was a clever 
lad ; no less than an affectionate ; and, 
moreover, knew a powerful spell or 
two of magic. How fate led him also 
to the palace of the King of the Jinns 
is not Known ; but it is certain that, 
once arrived there, he made good use 
of his magical lore ; for jinns and 
efreets fled from before him ; and not 
his own dear father only, but all those 
miserable captives blessed him as their 
deliverer. One man there was among 
them — well born and wealthy — having 
six daughters by one wife, and they 
were fair as the day; but all their 
grace and beauty were as nothing 
beside those of a seventh maiden, 
their cousin, and not their sister. For 
the love of whom, the young man 
disregarded now his recovered father's 
will ; whom also, upon return to his 
own city, laden with the spoils of the 
jinns' palace, he took home, as his 
bride, keeping a great marriage feast 
of thirty days, and marrying nis six 
brothers to the lady's six fair cousins, 
giving magnificent marriage portions 
with them all. 

No sooner were the thirty dayB of 
the bridal feast at an end, than the 
old Sheik charged his sons, one and 
all, upon their filial love and duty, to 
cut off, next night, each one his new 
wife's head. 

Six obeyed ; but the youngest found 
it not in his heart to do so ; but 
packing up hastily a portion of his 
wealth — money, iewels, arms, and 
costly dresses — fled into the desert to 
enjoy, in solitude, the sweet company 
of his much loved bride. 

Now, as they journeyed in the de- 
sert, they came to the ruins of a great 
ancient city, among which there stood, 
untouched in all its beauty, a grand 
palace, rich in carving, painting, gild- 
ing, and inlaid marble floors; there 
were flower gardens in open courts, 
and spouting fountains in marble 
tanks : there were also three tall hand- 
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some Nubian slaves in rich dresses. 
One ehastly sight alone was there to 
mar the perfection of so much beauty — 
a pile of human heads in the great 
outer court: the lower rows were 
grinning skulls, bleached by the desert 
son ana wind ; the topmost, not yet 
so much disfigured and dried as to 
hare lost the look of pain or of defiance 
which had last lingered on the features 
of the murdered men. This one sight 
was enough to put the young man 
on his guard : and the treacherous 
twinkle, soon detected in the eyes of 
the Nubians, as they glanced upon 
each other, sufficed to warn him in 
what direction the danger lay. No 
sooner, therefore, did he find himself 
alone with one of them, than drawing 
his scimitar and striking a skilful blow, 
he had another head rolling upon the 
floor, and ready for the hideous heap : 
and then another yet ; for a second 
stroke, as the second slave entered, 
did justice upon a second murderer. 
This time, however, the stroke was 
not unseen; and the third slave, who 
was following, turned and fled. His 
superior knowledge of all the intri- 
cacies of the palace saved him from 
his pursuer's wrath; and in a far 
distant chamber he took safe refuge 
in a great empty chest Happily 
passed the time for the young man 
and his bride \ but as on the next 
day their provisions failed, he, with 
his bow and arrows, set off to hunt 
among the mountains, and returned 
at night, in high glee, with a fat 
gazelle. When this supply was over 
he started off again, and again returned 
joyfully, bringing home his game. But 
on the third occasion of his absence, 
the Nubian came forth from his hiding- 
place, and presented himself to the 
terrified bride. Who can tell by what 
deceitful artifices he hushed her fears, 
and gained her favour, and stole away 
fromner husband that fair lady's false 
heart, winning her over to plot with 
him her husband's destruction, and 
to promise him her hand when the 
plot should have succeeded ? When 
he returned, later than usual, weary, 
for the chase had been long, but 
cheerful, for it had not been in vain ; 
the Nubian was once more hidden in 
his chest, and the falsehearted wife 
lay propped upon the cushions of a 
diTan, seemingly faint and ill No ! 
she could not touch the daintiest 
Jaoroel of the most savoury venison ; 



a grievous sickness lay upon her, and 
she well knew that nougnt could cure 
her, save the virtues of a certain herb, 
which must be plucked at midnight, 
upon the top of the sandy mountain 
range out in the west 

At hearing this, the young man's 
heart had well nigh failed him, partly 
for grief at his darling's danger, partly 
for knowledge that the mountain range 
in question was haunted by the fiercest 
ana most terrible of efreets. But he 
would not suffer her whom he loved 
to see upon his face what was moving 
in his heart, wherefore he bade her 
tenderly to be of good cheer, and hun- 
gry and weary as he was, set off for 
the mountains. Dark, lonesome, and 
rugged was the climb : but as he 
reached the top, a small rent in the 
clouds let out a ray of moonlight, and 
by it he could see close beside him the 
health-restoring herb. He stooped 
down and picked it ; but as he raised 
himself again, he saw likewise stand- 
ing over him an efreet, of huge and 
awful form. Instead of quailing, he 
confronted him boldly, and instead of 
trying any magic spell, he at once ad- 
iured it by the mighty name of Ma- 
hommed, the one prophet. And well 
for him, he did so, since the efreet 
confessed that such an adjuration took 
from him forthwith both power and 
will to hurt the intruder upon his 
haunted ground. 

" Take with thee, young man," said 
he "this enchanted nerb of wondrous 
virtue, which had well nigh caused thy 
destruction, and which was meant to 
have done so, by a cruel enemy and false 
friend." And thereupon he unfolded 
to the amazed and horror-stricken 
youth, the foul treachery of his wife, 
and the cunning malice of the Nubian, 
who had prompted her to send him to 
be torn in pieces by the efreets, be- 
cause he himself had feared to en- 
counter so brave a youth, hand to hand. 
Heart-broken, yet unwilling to be con- 
vinced of what thus broke his heart, 
the young man thanked the jinn, and 
with the talisman in hand, began his 
descent But as he passed, by day- 
break, through a ravine upon the lower 
slope of the mountain, he perceived, 
what in the darkness he had not sus- 
pected, that his road lay under the 
walls of another stately palace ; and 
when he came close under them, the 
lattice of a window was opened by a 
white hand, and a silvery voice called 
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upon him to stop, and to look up. 
Tnis done, he beheld a lady more ra- 
diant and beautiful than even she was, 
concerning whose shameless treachery 
he was half doubting stilL Invited 
into her presence, he enters, and is 
amazed to find that his whole former 
story is known to her; and is grieved 
to hear from her lips a confirmation of 
the jinn's assertion. Nay ! so confi- 
dent is she of its correctness, that she 
offers to accompany him to the ruined 
city, upon the understanding that 
when he should have done justice upon 
his faithless wife, she should be her 
successor, and his consoler. 

Laughter and song, in which two 
voices wended, the one unknown and 
strange, the other familiar and known 
too well, extinguished all doubt in the 
young man's mind, as he crossed once 
more the threshold of the palace among 
ruins. The desire of revenge fired his 
whole breast, and rushing in upon the 
feasting guilty pair, with two strokes 
of the scimitar, that desire was fulfil- 
led. Then turning backwards to seek 
the fair companion, whom in his hasty 
wrath he had left behind ; in the sun- 
shine of her marvellous smile all his 
sorrow, pain of heart, and anger floated 
as a dark mist away. . . . Far 
more splendid than his former mar- 
riage feast, of thirty days, were the 
magnificent nuptials, celebrated anew, 
by the seventh son, returned to his 
native city, and to his father's arms. 
Untold wealth, no less than untellable 
beautyj was tne dower of his new 
mysterious bride, and the jinn's talis- 
man, the wondrous herb, proved to 
them and theirs, a constant defence 
against all evil destiny — a constant 
bringer of unexpected good. Their 
possession of it even seemed to propi- 
tiate the good will of the ancient Sheik 
towards his new daughter-in-law ; 
albeit she was not, any more than her 
forerunner, one of seven sisters ; albeit, 
likewise, tnat venerable Sheik, when 
enlarging, in extreme old age, upon the 
due extent of parental authority, and 
the unconditional nature of due filial 
obedience, was wont to shake his head, 
and stroke his long white beard, and to 
charge the risks and dangers through 
which his darling seventh son had 
passed, upon his disregard of a father's 
sound advice. 

Such was the contribution of the 
camel-driver to our "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment," towards which he 



requested, in return, that we should, 
by recital of some wondrous story, put 
in our share. To this challenge we 
responded by recounting, "with an in- 
fusion of orientalism in minor circum- 
stances, the time-honoured tale of 
Puss in Boots. Its success was stun- 
ning : both Alis, both Hassans, were 
in ecstasies. It has been hinted to us, 
that thanks to this charming acquisi- 
tion to his stock of stories, tne camel- 
driver, as a story-teller, stands upon 
an unapproachea pinnacle of glorr, in 
the more intellectual circles of Kafr-el- 
Dasood, and the surrounding villages. 
There are harder beds than a sand 
drift, and less comfortable coverings 
than an old but ample plaid : yet tne 
desert wind, which breathed stifling 
heat at three in the afternoon, can 
whistle searching cold towards three in 
the morning; but even this whistling 
might have Tailed to waken such weary 
sleepers, unless accompanied by the 
loud voice, which some one, on a sud- 
den, lifted up, and wept 

Hassan, the Noisy, was thus justi- 
fying a name, which his silent, though 
grinning good humour, had, hitherto, 
caused us to consider a misnomer. 
Poor fellow! he had some cause to 
weep, for the iron-gray, his own bro- 
ther s best mule, hail broken the 
I ticket-rope, and was scampering wild- 
y down the Wady. As for the Buffalo, 
who claimed no share in such benefi- 
cial ownership, his apathetic snoring 
seemed to the other Hassan an aggra- 
vation of this woe. But his inaction 
came, after all, to the same result as 
the energetic action of camel-driving 
Ali, whose manful chase of the run- 
away, ended in discomfiture — the iron- 
gray was lost and gone. Consider only, 
gentle reader, how the defection or 
that handsome cross-grained brute, 
changed and raised, in a moment, the 
social status of the lame, but unflinch- 
ing wearer of the amulet, the inde- 
fatigable whitey-brown donkey. Give 
your eastern dragoman what beast 
you will to ride, horse or mule, donkey 
or dromedary, and no length or journey 
wearies him — but a dismounted drago- 
man! We had, in days gone by, known 
what it was to journey side tjy side 
with one— and oh ! the relief to us, to 
know this night that the baggy- 
trowsered limbs of Ali had yet that 
consolatory donkey to bestride. 

Forward we marched, under the 
moonlight now : and at the end of 
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some hour or two we descry, far off, 
red fires. " They are the watch-fires 
of the men who gather the saltpetre," 
saith the camel-driver. "We shall 
soon see the lakes, Hawajees !" And 
we saw them soon, stretching away 
northward and westward, like strips 
and plates of some burnished but not 
very brilliant metal, inlaid upon a 
surface, whose indentations are indis- 
tinctly seen under a soft uncertain 
light We strike off to the left, to 
pass round the extreme pools at the 
southern end ; and there is something 
strange and witching, an "eldritch'' 
aspect over all the scene, as the moon- 
hght wanes, and the red streak of 
coming day seems yet very faint and 
distant. Ancient ruins stand upon 
M tells" or heaps, where the gravelly 
waves begin to sink down into flatter, 
deeper, heavier sand. Spiky grasses 
and stray reeds are underfoot, and 
a sort of samphire which the gamalji 
picks and munches ; and patches 
of salt and nitre, now in the shape 
of a white eflloresence among the 
yellow sand : now crystallized and 
crackling under our tread like the 
tiny sheets of water when rain has 
fallen in a winter's night, and has 
become ice under the frosty breath 
of the morning. Our course is to the 
southward, leaving the salt lake head 
behind us, for we are bound to Dayr 
Abou Makarj the Monastery of St 
Macarius, which lies in that direction : 
so at least say maps, and so says Ali 
Gamalji, under whose guidance we 
got entangled by sunrise in a sandy 
district, differing in character from 
that through which we have been 
passing heretofore. For the gravel 
here has disappeared, and so again 
has all vegetation, and the sand lies 
in fantastic drifts as the wind has 
piled it up against protruding masses 
and low-toothed ridges of dark ragged 
rock, the disposition both of rock and 
sand calling to mind forcibly that of 
the rocks and snowdrifts on some 
plateau in a desolate Alpine region. 
All about are strewn stones, of sili- 
eious aspect, pierced with innumerable 
holes, looking like coarse sponges pe- 
trified, or petrified specimens of a 
ship's timbers, honeycombed by the 
teredo's tooth. Strong and stern in- 
deed must have been the ascetic spirit 
in the breast of Macarius, when he 
singled out in this " Mount of Nitria," 
a hermit's abode. Keen, and bitter, 



and stormy the blasts of those Arian 
controversies and persecutions, from 
which, when he had first selected it, 
so many spirits gladly sought refuge 
in this nowling wilderness. 

Entangled in this district, as we 
have said, heat and hunger caused a 
vehement desire for disentanglement : 
and the gamalji' s assurances that he 
well knew his way ? began to be dis- 
credited. " Min hinneh !" (out this 
way) seemed a vague answer to the 

!)ressing innuiry, " Feen el Dagr 1 
where is the monastery!) all the 
less satisfactory when the giver de- 
scribes an indefinite sweep on the 
horizon with outstretched arm, and 
shuffles wearily up every more com- 
manding sand hillock on either hand, 
to peer about with inquiring eyes. 
The murmurs of the hot and hungry 
grow loud as well as deep ; until, at 
length, with look of dignified triumph, 
conveying calm rebuke to ignorant 
impatience, eyes and arm are fixed 
upon their stretch ; and following in 
their direction, we discern, not with- 
out difficulty, among the sand ridges, 
a mass, not over-shapely, showing 
some lines more level and more per- 
pendicular; and every hundred yards 
of our advance confirm the statement : 
" there, Hawajees ! stands Abou Ma- 
kar." On one side, and on two sides, 
nothing breaks the ponderous mono- 
tony ofthe huge white plastered walls; 
but on the third is a more broken 
outline ; there is a clumsy buttress, 
and an arched recess like a big blind 
window, high up from the ground ; 
and there is one face of a broad low 
tower, and a large plain cross in relief 
upon it, and two loophole windows ; 
close by, another loftier rude arch ; 
above it, a little overhanging turret, 
with a windlass and a pulley ; a bell, 
and a long rope dangling ; and low 
down in the centre of it, cased with 
iron, flanked by two heavy millstones 
of red granite, a receding doorway, 
half buried in the sand. Against 
this are thundering the heels of our 
boots, whilst our right hand jerks 
convulsively the dangling rope afore- 
said. 

Anon there descend from the tur- 
ret Arabic gutturals, framing the not 
unreasonable inquiry : " Who, then, 
may you be down there?" "Christians 
and Englishmen !" the answer, words 
which send, under such drcumstances. 
though uttered trivially, a thrill 
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through the heart of the utterer. 
After a moment's pause, there are 
heard grinding rumbling sounds from 
within : and the low door — it has a 
broken marble column for its thresh- 
old — opens slowly, and brown hands 
from under the brown sleeves of such 
a loose coarse frock as the Egyptian 
peasant wears, grasp our hands right 
brotherly, and we are drawn gently in. 
A strange labyrinthine mass is this 
monastery of stone building, rough or 

Slastered, and of round burnt brick 
omes topping them. The girdle of 
surrounding wall is large and lofty ; 
flights of steps lead up to a kind of 
rampart ledge which goes all round ; 
the great square tower has its en- 
trance from one such flight, but that 
is across a palm plank bridge, which 
ropes and pulleys can raise, cutting 
oft communication. This tower is a 
three-storied keep, and on each story 
is a chapel, where, spite of every 
danger, prayer may be made in safety. 
Round tne courts are ranged the cells 
of the ascetic brotherhood, in greater 
number than is needed by the twenty 
men in all, monks and lay brethren 
who occupy the monastery now. In 
one such court the green boughs of a 
few palms and tamarisks refresh the 
eve, close between the chapel of Fa- 
ther Honnes, a sainted man of ancient 
times, and the principal church, called 
by the name of the great Father Ma- 
carius himself. A creaking water- 
wheel, with earthen pots, supplies 
these precious trees with water ; but 
for the greater toil and sorrow of the 
brotherhood, it is fitter drink for 
thirsty plants than thirsty men, and 
their sweeter water must be fetched 
from the well of a deserted ruin, at 
the distance of a mile. 

Very grateful to us was the coolness 
and the shade of the vaulted room, 
where mate were unrolled for us, ana 
where the busy hospitality of the 
kindly Copts soon spread out a repast 
on a low table like a magnified three- 
legged stool. There were little round 
brown loaves in abundance of hastily 
baked bread, a lordly wooden bowl, 
wherein some oily fluid floated : beaten 
eggs occupied the centre, and it was 
flanked Dy lesser bowls of wood, 
wherein lay small golden-skinned 
lemons, pickled whole, and small round 
cheeses of saltness and griminess inex- 
pressible. No man ate with us; for, 
though they pressed the food with 



earnestness upon weary travellers out 
of the desert, they would keep strictly 
themselves, till sundown, the Lenten 
fast None even, if we mistake not, 
drank of the coffee which was sup- 
plied abundantly to us \ but there was 
one aged brother whom we observed 
indulging in the solace of a pinch of 
snuff', shaken out from a little bag 
upon the back of his wrinkled hand, 
and thence, not transferred to his nos- 
trils, but swallowed hastily. The dress 
of these good brethren did not differ 
in any appreciable degree from that 
of the poorer classes in Egyptian vil- 
lages and towns : such as wore tur- 
bans, wore them of the black folds 
which now, less strictly than in former 
days, distinguish Copt from Moslem 
in the general population. Their man- 
ners with us were simple and friendly : 
quiet and reverential when they took 
us into their church and chapels. They 
had an evident pride, poor people, in 
the silk hangings which curtained the 
wooden partitions that separate the 
sanctuary from the body of the church ; 
though, sooth to say, there was but 
little gorgeousness about those thin 
silken curtains, adorned simply with 
the symbol of the cross. And we 
imagine that no feeling of religious 
indifference caused their yet evident 
indifference to dust, and coDwebs, and 
dilapidation. Few and rude are the 
paintings which represent the Blessed 
Virgin, the sainted foimder, and the 
great Coptic patron saint, George, of 
Cappadocia, There was no great 
manuscript beauty, nor yet much an- 
tiquity, about the service books we 
found in use, and over which the 
chanters in the chapel of Abou Hon- 
nes were bending, with their yellow 
waxeu tapers giving but a sorry light. 
One brother, at least, we found who 
spent much time in reproducing copies 
of such books, writing them in a clear, 
bold character. 

The long-ignored neglected treasures 
of their ancient manuscripts have long 
since been transferred to European 
libraries. Not even Mr. Curzon, should 
he again revisit Abou Makar, will 
bring thence, unless we err strangely, 
any more such spoil. We could not 
clearly ascertain if memory of his so- 
j ourn lingered amongst them, although 
their European visitors be very few. 
Indeed we were astonished, consider- 
ing how plentiful in the towns and 
villages of Egypt are European tra- 
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Tellers nowadays, by the simple, eager, 
childlike curiosity displayed by these 
men, who, certainly, had not spent all 
their lives within these massive iso- 
lating walls. The existence and ap- 
plication of a tooth-brush produced a 
novel and vivid sensation; and we 
overheard the wildest conjectures ha- 
zarded as to the rarity and value of 
the modest pewter box of camphor- 
ated chalk in which that tooth-brush 
{dunged. No less excitement heralded 
die appearance and the poor attempt 
to use brushes of a very different 
kind; and the lamentable sketch we 
perpetrated of the court, where flou- 
rished the palms, was considered a 

miracle of pictorial skill 

Da$r Sooriani, and Dagr Amba 
Bishoi, stand side by side. They have 
the same enclosing rampart of white 
wall as Abou Maw — they, too, have 
many-storied keeps, and lowly door- 
ways, barred and bolted, and granite 
millstones ready to be rolled against 
them, and so to set at defiance all as- 
muh of foemen unprovided with ar- 
tillery. They, too, date their founda- 
tions from the fourth century, and 
they, too, have built in among their 
walls fragments of an architectural 
beauty now unknown to them — a 
sculptured cornice, it may be, for a 
doorpost and the shaft of a marble 
column tor a lintel. But the sense of 
loneliness and of seclusion is mitigated 
here, For from their lofty walk the 
dwellers in either may behold the 
other, and feel that, at least, one more 
human habitation is at hand; and, 
though in one direction the sandy, 
welly desert is spread wide, out in 
the other you may see the shining 
lakes, their skirting of green rushes, 
the flocks of wild fowl — nay, you may 
discern the gatherers of saltpetre, and, 
in early spring, the wandering Arabs 
with their pasturing cattle. The gar- 
den space in these, moreover, is greater 
than at Abou Mafear, and the vegeta- 
tion more abundant. At Amba Bishoi 
the kind monks insisted on our tast- 
ing olives from their own trees, dates 
from their own palms. We saw the 
Nebk laden with its small round fruit, 
which we can only liken to sleepy crab 
Ernies filled with cherrystones; one 
« two of the flowering Mimosas had 
those golden blossoms of which the 
perfume makers of Nice and Mentone 
Talue and contrive to fix the delicate 
went Rows of flowering beans were 



in the garden, thickly sown plots of 
onions and other edible plants besides. 
Here the sakia wheel brings up, from 
a deep well, cool water, clear and de- 
liriously sweet We were loth to leave 
it when the appointed time was come. 
Absence of manuscripts was here al- 
most as complete as at Abou Makar, 
nevertheless we had more literary 
converse, such as it was ; and though, 
at first, the brethren could not, or 
would not, remember that, besides 
their service books, they were pos- 
sessed of at least one Kitta b-e-sillemeh, 
or Arabo-Coptic vocabulary, that vo- 
lume was produced at last Their 
own ancient Coptic, now almost a 
sacred tongue, since it is the language 
of all public prayer and praise, is a 
dead, and very dead, dialect to tnem ; 
though the two monks with whom we 
sat poring at night over the kittab 
read Arabic fairly, there was a mani- 
fest difficulty in deciphering an un- 
usual Coptic word ; and not small was 
their ignorant marvel at some few suc- 
cessful attempts of ours to accomplish 
the feat, and at our comparison of 
terms with the Greek of the small 
New Testament we had in hand. Great, 
also, was their wonder at our mention 
of the writings attributed to Macarius, 
of which they had no copy, but in- 
formed us that some were promised 
them from Cairo; and we failed to 
elicit from them any precise historical 
details or interesting traditional ac- 
counts of their ancient foundations. 

The Abyssinian community, with 
whom Mr. Curzon met with at Dagr 
Baramoos, are gone; but the fleas, 
or their descendants (for we know 
too little for science of the longevity 
of those lively creatures)— the fleas 
which attacked him so vigorously still 
flourish and abound in these distant 
monastic retreats. 

The mosquitoes, likewise, of the 
same race as those whereby the le- 
gendary histories inform us that the 
great Macarius was tormented there 
1,300 years ago, have not deserted the 
reeds and rushes which carpet the 
edges of the lakes. This fact we 
learned by personal experience, not 
at the monasteries, but after leaving 
them and crossing the water along 
shallows and spits of land left dry, 
piloted by a certain herdsman, whom 
we fell in with, and who saved us 
some hours riding round, by this op- 
portune short cut. 
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Upon the side of the monasteries— 
that is, the desert side — the sand, as 
we neared the lakes, was thickly 
dotted with the tracks of game: there 
was the gracefully-pointed hoof-mark 
of the gazelle, the clumsier imprint of 
the wild boar, the marks of hares and 
rabbits, and of the tiny jerboa. Very 
salt and very nauseous is the water 
of the lakes themselves; but we fancy 
that the creatures find in this covert 
some fresh springs likewise, such as 
we were shown and drank of close by 
the little rising ground, upon which 
the herdsman's family and some others 
had built a cluster of reed huts to live 
in during the season when their cattle 
can find herbage in this neighbour- 
hood. Here, fresh eggs and rich 
white curds of buffalo milk furnished 
our breakfast. As we gave a long, 
last look upon the lakes, clouds of 
waterfowl were hovering and clanging 
over them in the distance, whilst, 
some hundred yards from where we 
sat, teal and wild duck swam about 
among the rushes : but not a tree was 
in sight, save where the palms peeped 
over the white monastery walls. The 
twin buildings of Sooriani and Amba 
Bishoi lay in front of usj and far on 
the right, the long outline of Dagr 
Baramoos: but the tossed and fan- 
tastic sand ridges on the left shut out 
from the view, in completest solitude, 
the distant Aoou Makar. It was a 
wide, open landscape, not wholly 
without pictorial beauty — few land- 
scapes are — but it is, perhaps, seen 
to most advantage towards evening, 
when the blue atmosphere will lend it- 
self to pleasant illusions, such as that 
which caused us to tint, in all honesty, 
with a slight wash of green, the hilly 
plateau beyond the monasteries, a 
background which the glaring sunlight 
of this morning shows in afl the de- 
solation of its verdureless gravel and 
sand. 

thir backs are turned upon the lake, 
when, on our right, Bhrill cries are 
heard, and two men are seen running, 
with frantic gestures, to overtake us. 
A gleam of hope lights up the coun- 
tenance of the luckless, Noisy Hassan, 
who has been tearful, silent, and sick 
— yes, literally sick with sorrow ever 
since that disastrous hour in which 
his lamentations burst upon the night 
air in the desert. And the bright an- 
ticipation happily proves true: the 
breathless runners bring tidings of 



the iron-grey. Scarcely will poor 
Hassan leave them space to recover 
their lost breath ; he hurries off with 
them, and disappears behind the 
sandhill, to appear again after a brief 
interval, gallopping m triumph upon 
the bare back of the recovered mule. 
The honesty which could restore the 
creature to its owner thus most not 
be too severely blamed for the alight 
imperfection of consistency which left 
the saddle and stirrups in the finder's 
hands. Indeed, we were disposed, 
with our European notions, to ab- 
solve the honest fellows, who had, 
unbidden, put us in possession of the 
mule again, of all participation in a 
theft so paltry. But dragoman, and 
camel-driver, mule-drivers ana all, 
declared that one damning circum- 
stance must needs convict them : 
they had restored the mule, had gone 
their way. and had not breathed the 
word backsheesh! In the teeth of 
such an argument, our lips at once 
were sealed, of necessity. 

Spite of the minor loss, it was no 
wonder that the glee of the noisier 
Hassan should burst forth as we 
trudged along, in snatches of queer 
Arab melodies, and in contented 
chuckles, which grew gradually into 
shouts of satisfaction. But that the 
callousness of the unsympathking 
Buffalo should suddenly have given 
way— that he should chirp, and laugh, 
and sing, and grin from ear to ear, 
and hug his own shoulders now and 
then delightedly, seemed stranger— 
so strange, indeed, and unexpected, 
that all we, companions of the way, 
kept looking on him with inquiring 
eyes. At last, his ecstatic secret was 
too mighty to be contained, and to 
our shame and grief we found that 
for the party which had lost the mule 
to reflect upon the pilfering propen- 
sities of that which had found it, 
would be a pot and kettle matter 
after all. The rascally Buffalo had 
actually stolen a pair of leather slip- 
pers from the poor herdsmen with 
whom we had breakfasted, and had 
filled the folds of his wide blue shirt 
with bread purloined from the basket 
of the hospitable monks ! We were 
too far advanced into the WAdy to 
return and make compensation, and 
we regret to own that our unfeigned 
indignation, and information given on 
the nature of the British tread-mill 
and its fitness for such cases, failed 
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to damp the exuberant exultation in 
his misdeeds of that most blame- 
worthy Buffalo. 

How we rattled over that scorch- 
ing gravel on this our return ! No 
need to shower epithets on mule or 
donkey; they knew as well as we 
that green fields of basseem and the 
great stream lay before us. Scarcely 
would they consent to pause, and let 
ns drink the sweet Nile water from 
the earthen bottles tendered to us by 
the men we met, according to the 
rule which it were a foul disgrace to 
any man here to neglect— that he 
who is going up the Wady should 
offer out of his store, presumed to be 
replenished from home, refreshment 
to the traveller coming down. 

On we went for nine long hours, 
and there suddenly uprose from the 
sandy sea the outstretched line of 
joyous green, interspersed with palm 
groves and tall minarets, and with a 
broken succession of trim white sails, 
like the necks and wings of swans 
descried above the grassy margin of 
an unseen rivulet And now we are 
across the ferry by sun-down, chatting, 
in our broken Arabic, with the good 
folks of the little cluster of stalls and 
coffee-shope which face the broad, roll- 
ing flood There is among them a 
lively little tobacconist, who contrives 
to spell out that El Masr, Cairo itself 
is our destination; and that yet we 
purpose, before that setting sun shall 
have risen in heaven again, to turn 
our backs upon the straight road 
which leads thither, and ride for Kafr- 
e-Zaoat Not without some small ef- 
fort do we make him understand that, 
Tnahallah ! should we reach that sta- 
tion in good time, to-morrow's sunset 
will see us at the end of a journey 
which, on his own showing, will con- 
sume three days. u Hark ye," quoth 
he ; " Hawajees ! it seemeth strange 
that going backward should, any how, 
tttain the end of going forward ; and, 
after all" — this was his true, final, 
Parthian shot— "after alL these be 
amies and a donkey, intelligible ve- 
hicles of flesh and blood : but is it, 
then, so clear that this ' Baboor* (va- 
porc, steam-engine) has not, as some 
true believers say, an efreet in its iron 
paunch ?' 

All through the Wady the pace had 
been too good for the much-enduring 



beast whence Ali Gamalji took his 
name. It was not till late that, hav- 
ing left that quadruped at home, he 
crossed the river to deliver into our 
hands a tiny bag abandoned in his 
hands. Good, honest fellow, he 
seemed to fear lest the malpractices 
of his compatriots should have left 
upon our minds a cloud of general 
suspicion ; and he entreated us before 
dismissing him to overhaul minutely 
its contents. And we will warrant 
him an honest fellow, not simply from 
the fact that, indeed, the little bag's 
contents proved, by-and-by, intact ; 
but rather for the manly glow of satis- 
faction which suffused his dark-brown 
features when we answered that we 
would not think of insulting him by 
opening or searching into it 

Have you ever passed a sultry night, 
dear reader, in the storeroom of a 
thrifty village housewife in the Delta, 
where heaps of durra-grain and other 
dry wealth strew the floor; where oil- 
jars, butter-pots, and cheese-bowls are 
stowed in every corner ? — where cocks 
and hens are chased by the house-cat 
upon the thin roofing of reed, and the 
cat herself charged gallantly upon the 
same by yelping curs ? — where your 
bed-room door communicates with 
outer air only through the stable in 
which your mules of uncertain temper 
are, with the more saturnine donkey, 
huddled up in close companionship 
with the house-cow, her calf, and a 
sheep or two ? 

If so, you will understand how little 
it may cost a traveller, spite of a nine 
hours* amble down the Wady. and the 
coming forty miles between nim and 
the railway station, to turn out in the 
clear, silvery moonlight, and push on. 

We seem to have dreamed a dream 
of desert life and far off ascetic monas- 
teries, for here is the Lancashire 
shriek and whistle again, and New- 
castle engine-drivers, and a French 
restaurant in the refreshment-room, 
and obsequious " garcons." Here be 
scores of Englishmen come by the last 
Peninsular and Oriental boat Here 
we are in a first-class carriage again ; 
and, as the two Hassans grin adieu, 
we plunge into the columns of the 
Times, which give the startling news 
that Lord Palmerston is out 
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BT A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 



November the 15th, 18—, I received 
a report from Constable Hanly, of 
Ballytoher station, to the effect, that 
the house of a respectable widow, 
named Murphy, had been attacked on 
the previous night, and broken into 
by a party, two of whom were armed 
with pistols. The house had been 
robbed of a considerable sum of money, 
and the widow and her daughter se- 
verely beaten. The old woman had 
been treated in a barbarous manner. 
I lost not a moment in hastening to 
"visit the scene." 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a 
man named Michael Murphy, who 
had been for several years a tenant to 

Colonel N , of . He held 

by lease about twenty acres of land 
at a fair rent. When he died he left 
behind him the widow, a son about 
twenty years of age, and a daughter, 
not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which he had hoarded. 

No person was within at the time 
when tne outrage was committed, ex- 
cept the widow, her daughter, and a 
servant girl Her son, James Mur- 
phy, had gone to a distant fair, to sell 
calves, and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about 
half-past eight o'clock in the morning, 
I found the state of the poor widow 
to be very alarming. I cleared the 
house, and examined the daughter, 
who, after hesitation and weeping, 
stated that she knew one of the men, 
and he the principal. This was a 
young man named Thomas Courtney, 
of Cloongoon, and she could not be 
mistaken, as she had known him for 
years. She had taxed him with it to 
his face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would nang 
him for the murder. The servant- 
girl corroborated this as to Thomas 
Courtney ; but neither of them knew 
the other persons who had attacked 
the house. Courtney happened to be 
a young man of the most unexcep- 
tionable character in the neighbour- 
hood. 

I proceeded to the house of Court- 
ney's father, accompanied by two 
policemen. It was a mile from the 



widow's ; and on going in we found 
Thomas Courtney at breakfast with 
his father and mother, and a younger 
brother. They all stood up, and al- 
though there was evident surprise in 
their manner, there was nothing to 
indicate guilt or even confusion in 
Tom's appearance. " Welcome, your 
honour, welcome," said father and 
son, almost in a breath. " Sit down, 
your honours, and take an air of the 
fire ; you're out early, and the mornin , 
is damp." 

"No. thank you, Courtney," said 
I. "The fact is, I have called upon 
business." 

" Upon business, your honour ; why. 
then, is there any thing the matter i 
Or is there any thing Tom or I can do 
foryou T 

There was a freedom from any alarm 
in all this which it was painful to be 
obliged to dissipate. I asked Thomas 
where he had been all night 1 He 
said, at home ; and father and mother, 
both getting uneasy, declared they 
could swear he had. His brother 
Billy, who slept in the bed with him, 
said the same. I then told Courtney 
that he was my prisoner, charged 
with a serious offence, and I requested 
him not to say any thing. He would 
be brought before the magistrate, and 
it was better for the present that he 
should be silent 

"Silent!" he cried, dashing the 
chair upon which he had been sitting 
against the ground ; "silent ! I care 
not who hears what I say. I stand 
at the world's defiance; there's no 
person so black as can injure me : and 
even if I had not my father and my 
mother, and my brother Billy there 
to clear me, I have enough within my 
breast to tell me that I can defy tfcte 
world. I shall be ready in one minute, 
shy ' he added, in a calmer tone ; and. 
going to an inner room, he returned 
almost immediately, with his great 
coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene 
which took place when the actual fact 
of his being about to be marched off 
forced itself upon his father and mo- 
ther. There was all that clapping 
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of hands and screaming upon the part 
of the mother, with silent and sullen 
preparation by the father to accom- 
pany him. interrupted with exclama- 
tions of "Whist, I tell you—will you 
hold your tongue, you fool !" addressed 
to his wife, which are usual on such 
occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made 
search for young Courtney's clothes 
and shoes, for the night had been very 
wet ; but I found them dry and un- 
aoiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away 
with me. He made light of any thing 
which could be brought against him ; 
said he was certain, when he was 
brought face to face with his accu- 
sers, ne could defy them, and seemed 
confident of being permitted to return 
with his father ; told his mother not 
to fret, that he'd be back in a couple 
of hours, and to keep up her heart ; 
but as we started she threw herself, 
in a state of distraction, upon the 
stone bench in front of the house, 
rocking to-and-fro, with a sort of shi- 
vering moan, which it was piteous to 
hear, dying away in the wind, as we 
got farther from the door. 

On my arrival at the police bar- 
rack with Courtney, I learned that 
the Widow Murphy was in a poor 
state. The doctor feared there was a 
fracture of the skulL She was also 
seriously iniured by burning. Within 
the last half hour she had in some 
degree revived, and recognised her 
daughter. I then sent Catherine Mur- 
phvand Winefred Cox (the servant 
girl who had been in the house at the 
time of the attack) to my own head 
station, where I soon after brought 
the prisoner. I had sent a policeman 
serosa the fields to the magistrate, 
with a few lines in pencil to request 
he would come over as soon as possi- 
hfe> as I feared there had been mur- 
der done during the night; and I had 
aot long to wait his arrival He re- 
ceived the informations of the daughter 
and the servant girl, both of whom 
swore in the most distinct manner 
ipmst Thomas Courtney as the prin- 
apdy and he was fully committed for 



The same day, James Murphy, hav- 

3 returned from a fair, came to me. 
detailed a conversation he had 
wilt Tom Courtney two days before 
i* fair ; of which more anon. 
Ine third day the doctor told me 
vol Ln.— NO. CCCVII. 



the widow could not long survive. I 
lost no time, therefore, in sending for 
the magistrate. In less than an hour 
we met at her bed-side. 

On being interrogated, she said : — 
" I know that I'm going to die, and it's 
not of him I'm thinking, although he 
left my poor Jemmy an orphan,and my 
little girl without a mother; I'd rather 
say nothing at all about it; I forgive 
him j oh, let me die with the comfort of 
forgiveness upon my heart. He must 
have been mad, for he wasn't drunk; 
but I'll not swear against him. I'm 
on my death-bed. and I'll take no 
oath at all. Oh, Tom, Tom, I forgive 

fou ! and may the Lord forgive you as 
do this day !" The magistrate told 
her she would be required merely to 
tell the truth before God. He con- 
sidered she was bound in conscience 
to do so. 

" Oh, I know that, sir," she replied; 
"and sure you can have the truth 
from enough without asking it from 
a dyin' woman ; there is Kitty her- 
self, and there's Winny Cox, didn't 
thev both see him better than I did, 
and didn't they both tax him to his 
face? And sure he never spoke a 
word, for he couldn't deny it Oh, 
Tom, Tom — Thomas Courtney, may 
the Lord forgive you this day ! 'twas 
surely you and your party that mur- 
dered me. Oh, Tom, Tom, avic ma- 
chree, wouldn't I give her to you an* 
welcome before any boy in the parish, 
if she was for you; and didn't I often 
tell you, asthore, to wait and that 
maybe she'd come round. Oh, Tom, 
Tom, if I wanted help isn't it to your- 
self I'd send; and to think that it 
was you, Tom, that came and mur- 
dered me and robbed me, and that 
it's on you I must lay my death at 
last. Oh, Tom, I wonder will the 
Lord forgive you, if I do this day.'* 
Here she lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate who had written all 
that was necessary of what she had 
said, and put it into proper form (I 
had written down every word pre- 
cisely as she had uttered it: all through 
this narrative of actual occurrences I 
copy from my note-book), then read 
it over to her, and she continued stead- 
fastly to affirm that Courtney had 
been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly 
arrived at my station early, with an 
account that the Widow Murphy 
died during the night. 
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"WelL Hanly," said I, "what is 
this you nave to tell me now V 

"Why, then, sir, I'll tell you that. 
The very night the Widow MurphVs 
house was attacked, the party called 
at the house of rhil Moran, who 
keeps a public-house at the cross- 
roads of Snroneen, and asked for whis- 
key. Moran, I hear, refused to open 
the door, ana they smashed it in, and 
made him give them the whiskey. 
Now, sir, Phil Moran is an uncle of 
Tom Courtney's; and, I believe, re- 
cognized him and spoke to him. I 
think sir, this clenches the business, 
if it be true. And what makes me 
believe it the more, he left home ere 
yesterday mornin', after the widow 
died, and has not returned ; but he 
let it slip the morning after it hap- 
pened as a good joke, and before ne 
neard of the attack, and then he drew 
in his horns, and now he's gone off." 

Old Ned Courtney, Tom's father, 
was one of the higher class of farmers. 
He was a most respectable man in 
every sense. He had realized a few 
hundred pounds, which lay to his 
credit in tne Branch Bank of Ireland. 
He was a favourite with the gentry, 
who used to shake hands with nim at 
the fairs, and ask his opinion about 
stock. Thomas was his eldest son. 
Tom was sent when a mere lad to a 
neighbouring school, where he soon 
exhibited great parts ; and ere three 
years had been accomplished, was fit 
to " blind the master" in the classics. 
He would argue with him, and dis- 
cooth him for a whole hour with an 
ingenuity that baffled, and an elo- 
quence that astonished poor M'Sweeny 
— such was the master s name — while 
the younger scholars sat, with their 
mouths open and their " Universles" 
on their knees, whispering and nudg- 
ing in wonder and delight, to see the 
master scratching his nead with his 
left hand, while every moment he 
drew the thumb of his right across 
the tip of his tongue, and with a ra- 
pidity that almost eluded the quickest 
eye (and Tom's eye was quick), turned 
the leaves over and over ? backwards 
and forwards, quoting a line here and 
there, as much as to say, " Why, thin, 
you young jackanapes, you, there is'nt 
a line of it, from cover to cover (the 
book had none), that I had'nt at my 
fingers' ends before you were born. 
'Tityre tu patulae recubans' — och, 
bottier — (another turn or two), '0, 



Formose puer nimium ne crede colon' 
— bah ! canyou translate <Aa^,Misther 
Courtney, eh 1" 

" You re out there, at all events, 
Mr. Mac, for I never had a bit" 

" Well, you're as consated as if you 
had. Stan' up there, three syllables, 
will you ?" and thus would half an 
hours spai-ring take place between 
M'Sweeny andhis pupil. 

About this time, too — for Tommy 
was now past sixteen (and it is ex- 
traordinary how early the Irish young- 
sters take a notion}— -Tom Courtney 
fell in love with Catherine Murphy, 
the daughter of the widow Murphy, 
of Cortheen ; she was a beautiful 
girl, somewhat about his own age. 
But, if my remark about the youngsters 
falling in love thus early be appbcable 
to the boys, believe me, it is no less 
true as regards the girls in Ireland — 
and, early as Tommy was in the field, 
he was not in time, for there was one 
before him; and Catherine refused to 
hear a word from him, point-blank, 
though without telling him why. But 
he soon found out; and as he shortly 
afterwards changed the scene and 
manner of his life, and perhaps many 
of the feelings with which hm boyish 
days were associated, he thought 
but seldom of Catherine Murphy. 
Tom continued, however, to go to 
M'Sweeny's school for another year, 
at the end of which he had learned 
more than M'Sweeny could teach, and 
" was quite all out and entirely — to 
use the pedagogue's own wordj^ " be- 
yant his ingenuity or comprehinsion 
to resolve. Mr. M'Sweeny, there- 
fore, called one morning on old Court- 
ney, and told him " that he'd have to 
send Masther Courtney to some other 
school, for that he could get no good 
of him — that in place of larnin his 
lessons and houldm' his tongue, as a 
clever boy ought, and takin' the larnin' 
from thim that was able to give it. 
it's what he was always intherruptin 
him, startin' him questions, and 
meanderin' about books that he was'nt 
within a year and a-half of." 

It was decided that Tom should 
enter the church, and he spent three 
years at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of the third 
year that Courtney unexpectedly ap- 
peared at horne^ having nothing what- 
ever of a clerical appearance about 
him, and unhesitatingly declared "that 
he never would go back to Maynooth, 
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as he bad given up all idea of ever 
going into the ministry— at least 

into f* and here he stopped short, 

and would give no reason for any 
thing he either had done or intended 
to do. 

After this interview it began to be 
prettv generally reported through the 
parish that young Courtney had 
turned Protestant — a circumstance 
which, as he had not been at mass 
since his return, was also pretty gene- 
rally believed. On the other hand, 
however, he had not been at church ; 
but this was an extreme step, which, 
perhaps, he was not prepared to brave, 
if his views were even so decided or 
confirmed as to have prompted it 

Tom Courtney was talL His glossy, 
dark hair grew in rich curls back- 
wards from a broad and manly fore- 
head, and contrasted with the marble 
whiteness of a long neck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone 
with a dark, but soft brilliancy which 
prevented you from being able to 
ascertain their precise colour. His 
cose was straight and perfectly formed. 
His cheeks were pale — very pale — 
except at times when exercise or the 
excitement of debate or argument 
tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a moment, you thought rendered him 
handsomer than usual : but, when it 
was gone, you thought you were 
wrong, and that the pale cheek be- 
came nim most In disposition Tom 
Courtney had hitherto been con- 
sidered a most amiable and benevo- 
lent young man : and his character 
for every thing that was correct and 
good had been proverbial. 

Matters lay in abeyance for three 
aoBths. It was now the middle of 
February ; the assizes drew near, no- 
thing new had turned up, and Tnilip 
Moran had not been heard of — a very 
<fa»yng fact for poor Tom Court- 
«j*s case. 

March 2nd. — Hanly hadfound Philip 
Macau, at Carrickfergus, where he 
had fled to a friend's house. I brought 
hm before the magistrate, with the 
new of having his informations taken. 
He refused, nowever, to be sworn, 
sofaining an unbroken silence. The 
" * lined to him the posi- 
jn whiA^fce was placed ii his 
Qtee waajfcainst his nephew ; but 
4iL at theftjfte time, he nad a duty 
fc ■■fill in ffifln which he should not 




shrink ; but Moran only compressed 
his lips the more closely, as if deter- 
mined not to speak. The magistrate 
then told him if he continued to re- 
fuse, he had no course left but to com- 
mit him to gaoL His only reply was. 
" God's will be done, I do refuse. 
A committal was then made out, and 
Philip Moran lay that night not four 
cells distant from his nephew in the 
county gaoL 

March 7th. — It was now the even- 
ing before the assizes, at least the 
evening before the trials. The Crown 
Judge, Sir William Smith, had ar- 
rived, opened the commission, given 
his charge to the grand jury, and re- 
tired to his lodgings; the town was in 
a bustle : two sentries were measuring 
about duelling distance before the 
judge's door. The sheriff's carriage 
was rolling up the street - } police, with 
their packs, were arriving in small 
parties from the distant stations ; and 
lodging-houses and eating-houses were 
on the alert Two of these police 
parties met from different directions 
at the head of the main street, when 
the following incident occurred : — 
Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferriss, 
with one man, at the corner of the 
street. 

"Hallo ! boys," said Ferriss, "where 
do you put up ? let us stop together ; 
Martin Kavanagh recommended us to 
stop at Frank Eunnegan's, a quiet, de- 
cent house, and no resort of any one 
but respectable people ; come along 
with us, you'll not get cneaper or bet- 
ter lodgings in the town ; come along.' ' 

"Ay," replied Collert, "so it is, 
but it r s very far from the court and 
the parades \ we're three to two against 
you, and come with us to Jemmy 
M'Coy's, it's just as cheap and respect- 
able a house as Hinnegan s, ana not 
half so far from the parades. Hinne- 
gan's, I know ; is a clean, comfortable 
house, but it's an out-of-the-way 
place. 

"Did you ever stop in it?" said 
Ferriss. 

" I did, one quarter sessions," said 
Collert ; " and, indeed, a cheap, nice 
house it is ; but, I tell you, 'tis out of 
the way, so come away with us to 
M'Coy's : the County Inspector is 
very sharp as to time — he's always on 
parade himself ; I vote for M'Coy's, 
tis quite close to our work, boya' r 
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"Toes up for choice," said a young 
sub who had not yet spoken, " and 
let us all abide by the winner." 

"Done!" said Ferri&s, "though I 
am very unlucky." 

" Agreed," said they all in a voice, 
and out came a halfpenny from 
Ferriss's pocket. 

"I'll cry," said Collert. 

" With all my heart," said Ferriss. 

Up it went. 

"Head," cried Collert. 

" You lost," said Ferriss, "it's legs ; 
I won, for once in my life, boys : maybe 
there's luck in that Manx halfpenny." 

They all then adjourned to Hinne- 
gan's lodging-house. 

But why, you will say, drag in such 
nonsense as this into the story, and at 
such a time? It is trifling and unne- 
cessary. I reply : pray, reader, be not 
too hasty in passing an opinion upou 
apparently small matters. The inci- 
dent is trifling,but it is not unnecessary. 

March 9th.— Tom Courtney stood 
erect in the front of the dock, and 
never took his eyes off the clerk of 
the crown while he was reading the 
indictment When he had ended with 
the usual question of " How say you, 
are you guilty or not?" Courtney 
threw his eyes, as it would appear, 
through the vaulted roof up into the 
very heaven, and replied, m a voice 
which was not loud, out which, in its 
beauty and distinctness^ was heard by 
the farthest individual m the court — 
" Not guilty, so help me, God, in this 
my great extremity," and he leaned 
forward, faintingly. 

Mr. B , the famous counsel, was 

assigned to the prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able 
statement from the counsel for the 
crown. Catherine Murphy was the 
first witness. She stated, that on the 
14th of November she was in her mo- 
thers house. Her brother, James, was 
absent at a fair ; some time after mid- 
night there was a loud knocking at the 
door ; witness got up, and put on her 
clothes ; was greatly frightened: her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny 
Cox slept on a loft over a small room 
that was off the far side of the kitchen ; 
Winefred Cox got up also, while the 
knocking was going on, and just as 
she was coming down from the loft, 
the door was smashed in upon the 
floor, and two men entered. They lit 
a candle at the fire ; knew the man 



that blew the coal : knew him when 
the light of the coal was flaring on his 
face, as well as after the candle was 
lit ; could not be mistaken^ as she 
knew the prisoner from the time they 
were children, and her heart jumped 
up when she saw it was Tom Court- 
ney. The men were armed with pis- 
tols ; they came to the bedside where 
her mother lay ; one of them seized 
her by the arm and made her sit up ; 
on her oath, it was the prisoner, and 
" it's at his door I lay my mother's 
death." 

There was here a sensation and 
murmur through the court ; but, after 
a few moments, the examination was 
continued. 

"Witness knew the prisoner for 
many years ; he was son to a neigh- 
bour ; is positive that he is the man ; 
the prisoner demanded where the 
money was ; her mother denied that 
she had any money in the house ; the 
prisoner then struck her with the end 
of the pistol ; knew that her mother 
had a small box with some money in 
it; thinks about fourteen or fifteen 
pounds besides some silver, but did 
not know where she kept it ; if she 
knew she would have told the pri- 
soner at once, to save her mother ; told 
her mother, for God's sake, to tell 
him where it was. and let all their bad 
luck go with it ; her mother replied, 
* Never: Tom, you're the last man 
breathing I thought would do me an 
ill turn, and only for you struck me, 
I'd think it was joking you are, or 
through liquor, what I never saw on 
you yet.' They then dragged my 
mother out of the bed, anoTbrought 
her into the kitchen, where they struck 
her again, but she would not tell ; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire 
upon the hearth, and threw her down 
upon them; the prisoner held her 
under the arms, and the other man 
pulled her legs from under her ; wit- 
ness then roared murder, and seized 
the prisoner by the throat ; called the 
prisoner by his name, and said, * Tom 
Courtney, I'll hang you as high as the 
castle for this night s work ;' he gave 
witness a blow which staggered her 
over against the wall, and said, ' Give 
up the money, before there's mischief 
done:' her mother was screaming 
very loud. When they first threw her 
mother down upon tne coals. Winny 
Cox jumped down off the loft onii 
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jpled with the second man ; with 

Hmfs help, and what witness could 
do after she got the blow, her mother 
struggled into the middle ofthe kitchen 
floor, and said, ' Give them the box, 
Kitty, it's in the little press at the 
heaa of the bed,' and she fainted off. 
They then departed, leaving her mo- 
ther, as she thought, dead ; saw the 
notes in the box wnen the prisoner 
opened it ; there was also a purse in 
the box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself; would 
know it again if she saw it amongst a 
thousand— a good right she'd have, 
'twas the prisoner himself gave it to 
her, about four years ago ; it was a 
leather purse, lined with silk, and 
there were letters upon it ; witness 
gave it to her mother to keep for safety ; 
aid not know the second man that 
came into the house." 

This witness was cross-examined at 
much length by Mr. B , princi- 
pally as to her former intimacy with 
theprisoner, but nothing was elicited. 

Winefred Cox was next examined, 
and she corroborated every syllable 
that had been sworn to by the first 
witness in its most minute particu- 
lars: heard Catherine Murphy say, 
"Tom Courtney, I'll hang you for 
this night's work, its often my mother 
nursed you, to murder her at last ;" 
knew tne prisoner for many years, 
and could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to 
the witness room, and put upon the 
table, and here there was a very pain- 
mi scene indeed — not a being in court 
whose heart did not beat 

Moran never raised his eyes, never 
opened his lips; he moved not: he 
(fid not appear to breathe. The clerk 
ofthe crown held forth the book and 
told him to take it, but his arms 
seemed as though they were dead by 
ha side. The counsel for the crown 
rose, anil addressing his lordship, said 
"My lord, this is a most material 
witness, and however painful the posi- 
tion in which he stands towards the 
prisoner, and in which we stand in 
oeing obliged to bring him forward — 
for Iimderstand he is his uncle — the 
^ase is one of such magnitude in itself, 
wd so peculiar as regards the unf or- 
dinate man in the dock, that we feel 
it imperative upon us to establish it 
bf the mouths of many witnesses, 
uie prisoner, I understand, has hith- 
nto borne a most excellent character, 



and I am aware that such will be 
attested here this day by many most 
respectable persons; but this very fact, 
my lord, only makes it the more in- 
cumbent upon us to fortify our case 
by all the evidence we can fairly bring 
to bear upon it, in order to satisfy, 
not only the jury, but the public, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, as to the 
guilt of the prisoner." 

"I have no doubt he will give his 
evidence," said the judge. "Witness, 
listen to me. " Not a move — not a stir. 

"Witness, pray direct your eyes to- 
wards me, while I address a very few 
words to you," continued the judge. 

Had he been made of marble he 
could not have been more immov- 
able^ — death could not have been 
more still I think the judge thought 
he must have been in a fit of some 
kind, for he seemed perplexed, and 
I heard him ask, in an undertone, 
if the medical gentleman who had 
charge of the gaol was in court, and 
directed him to be sent for. In the 
meantime he again addressed him 
by saying, " Witness, I am quite 
certain you must hear what I say, at 
least I shall take it for granted that 
you do: your present course cannot 
avail you, the law must be vindicated, 
and however painful it may be to you. 
you must give your evidence, or should 
you persist in refusing to do so, I 
shall have no course left but to com- 
mit you to prison, and that, let me 
add, indefinitely." 

Still not a word — not a move. Here 
the prisoner started up from the posi- 
tion he had all this tune maintained, 
and called out, "Uncle Philip — Uncle 
Philip, won't you speak tome? You 
will — you must" 

This seemed to act like magic on 
the witness, for he turned quickly 
round and gazed his nephew m the 
face as he continued, "Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence 
like a man — what are you afraid of I 
Think you not that your unwilling- 
ness to tell the truth must be con- 
strued into an unwillingness to injure 
me ; may it not— nay, must it not — 
impress the jury and the public as 
clearly against me as any evidence 
which you can give. Uncle Philip, 
there is but one consideration wliich 
should tempt you to hold out in this 
manner, and that is a consciousness 
of having been induced through any 
influence, to be about to state that 
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which is not the fact : if that be the 
case, you do well to pause ; — but no, 
it is an unworthy thought, and I ask 
your pardon ; the love you nave borne 
my mother and myself, and the whole 
course you have adopted in this mel- 
ancholy business forbid the supposi- 
tion." Here the prisoner was com- 
pletely overcome, and again covering 
his face with his hands, he writhed in 
the agony of distress — 'twas the word 
mother that unmanned him. 

I have been for upwards of thirty 
years in the habit of attending like 
places, and I never witnessed such a 
scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his 
self-possession, and " proudly he flung 
his clustering ringlets back, and con- 
tinued, "Rouse yourself, Uncle Philip, 
take the book and give your evidence; 
I know you will swear nothing but 
what you believe to be the truth." 

"Tis a difficult thing, Tom," said 
his uncle, turning round, "and for 
all I have to say it isn't muck" 

As he took the book, I heard Tom 
Courtney say, "God help you, Uncle 
Philip; they might have spared you 
this, for they have enough. 

Pnilip Moran was then sworn and 
examined: kept a public house at 
Raheen: on the night the widow 
Murphjrs house was attacked, very 
late, or towards morning, some per- 
sons called at his house and asked for 
whiskey, refused to rive it to them at 
that hour ; they said they were tra- 
vellers and were very wet, that they 
bhould get it ; looked out through the 
window, saw three persons; it was 
a moonlight night, Dut very wet ; 
thought he knew one of the men who 
stood a little to one side; told them 
to go home, that they could be no 
strangers; one of them swore they 
would smash in the door if it was not 
opened, but that they had plenty of 
money, and would pay well for the 
whiskey; thought the easiest wav to 
get rid of them was to give them 
the whiskey; lit a candle, and drew 
half a pint : did not wish them to 
come in, and brought it to the door, 
which he opened; two of them stood 
inside, and said it was a shame to 
keep them so long in the rain, be- 
cause they were strangers. Witness 
turned the light of the candle upon 
the man who stood outside, looked 
sharp at him, and said, "there's one 
of you no stranger at all events, Tom, 



what's the matter 1 won't you come 
in and dry yourself;" he made no 
reply, and witness said, "you had 
better go home, Tom, as fast as you 
can;" knew Tom Courtney since he 
was born ; is his uncle by his mother ; 
the prisoner came no nearer, at any 
time, than where he first stood, about 
four yards. 

This witness was then called upon 
by the Crown to state positively 
whether the prisoner was one of those 
three men, or if he had any doubt 
He was positive that the man who 
stood outside was the prisoner; he 
did not know either of the other men, 
they were strangers. 

This witness was cross-examined 
with great ingenuity, principally as to 
the dress which the prisoner had on ; 
whether it was that usually worn by 
him ? and the opportunity ne had of 
distinctly seeing his face. Upon the 
whole this cross-examination was not 
unsuccessful of a rather favourable 
impression towards the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down 
his eyes met those of his nephew. 
They were within four feet of each 
other, and Moran having gazed at 
him for a moment, threw his arms 
and shoulders across the rails of the 
dock, and clasping him round the 
neck he cried, "Oh, Tom, forgive me; 
but I could not wrong my soul." 

"Stand back, Uncle Philip," said 
Courtney, "you'll drown me with 
your tears. I know you have sworn 
what you believe to be the truth, and 
I would disown you if you would do 
any thing else — even to save my life." 

He then staggered down, or rather 
was helped down, and you could have 
heard his sobs dying away in the dis- 
tance as he was supported out of the 
court. 

James Murphy was examined, and 
stated that Courtney casually had met 
him on the road, some days before 
the attack, and advised him to go to 
the fair to sell his calves, as it was 
an excellent market 

The Widow Murphy's dying decla- 
ration was then read, when a murmur 
of surprise and indignation ran through 
the court Persons who had hitherto 
felt inclined to sympathize with the 
prisoner began now to look upon him 
as a hardened and hypocritical ruffian. 

The case for the prosecution closed. 

The leading witness for the defence 
was Courtney s brother, Billy, a hand- 
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•one lad :— u Recollected the night the 
Widow Murphy s house was attacked ; 
slept on that night in the bed with 
his brother. Witness and the pri- 
soner went to bed about ten o'clock ; 
locked the house-door, and hung the 
key behind the parlour-door : the pri- 
soner got into bed first ; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the 
outside. Prisoner and witness both 
said their prayers before they got 
into bed. The prisoner was in the 
bed in the morning when witness 
awoke. Turned two or three times 
in the night, and, on his solemn oath. 
the prisoner was in the bed on all 
these occasions." 

Cross-examined by Mr. F . 

"The prisoner had other clothes in 
a box in the same room; could have 
got them without touching those on 
the chair.' 1 

"Could he not have left the house, 
then, without your knowledge, sir ] " 
" TSs just possible; but I am posi- 
tive he never did." 

"Do you mean to swear, sir, that 
he did not do that which it was pos- 
sible he could have done without 
your knowledge 1 ' ' 

"I'll tell you " 

"No, sir, you'll tell me nothing 
until you give me a direct answer. 
I ask you, sir, again, and for the last 
time, will you take it upon yourself 
to swear that the prisoner did not 
leave the house that night after you 
and he went to bed?" 

"I will not swear it positively." 
"You may go down, sir." 
"You were going to say something 
just now," said the judgo. 

"I was going to say, ray lord, that 
I would not swear positively to any 
thing which I did not actually know 
to be a fact of my own knowledge ; 
and in this case, although 1 am quite 
satisfied in my own mind that the 
prisoner did not leave the house on 
that night, yet as the possibility does 
exist that he could nave done so, 
however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would 
be wrong to do so." 
"It is a very honest answer, my 

good boy," broke in Mr. B , "and 

stamps truth upon every tittle of your 
evidence. ' 

The witness here became much af- 
fected; his eyes filled with tears, and 
the corners of his mouth worked and 
twitched with emotion. He put a 



handkerchief to his eyes as he turned 
to go down— more, I think, to hide 
his brother as he passed than to 
check his tears; but the prisoner 
stretched out his arms, and grasped 
him by the shoulder as he passed, 
saying, 

"God bless you, Billy, you're all 
right man— you're all right Forgive 
me if I was afraid of your love." 

Billy then rushed through the 
crowd carrying the sympathy and be- 
lief of every one who heard his evi- 
dence with him. 

The only other evidence which was 
brought forward was as to character, 
and certainly if it could have availed 
in opposition to the flood of evidence 
which was against the prisoner, he 
would have oeen turned from the 
dock a tree man; the highest and 
most noble in the county, one and 
all, bore cheerful and distinct testi- 
mony to the amiability and uniformly 
gooa character and conduct of Tom 
Courtney ; the priests (for they still 
claimed him) thronged forward to 
the table, to bear witness to his bene- 
volence and kind-heartedness, from 
a very child— and the case closed. 

The judge sltfwly turned himself 
round towards the jury, and made a 
very long pause— so long that it be- 
came at last the subject of whispers 
from one to another, and I heard 
some one say that he was only wait- 
ing for the duzz (which always takes 
place at that moment in a crowded 
court) to subside— but / did not think 
it was. 

He commenced, however, and it 
was the signal for death-like silence. 
I shall not follow him through his 
charge ; he left no point of view in 
which he did not put the case. I 
shall never forget his voice, his 
views, his periods. He closed, and 
during the whole of his charge he 
never once used the words, " on the 
other hand, gentlemen" — (alas ! there 
was no other hand to turn to); nor 
did he close with that general and 
hackneyed finale to all charges, "if 
they had a doubt, a reasonable doubt" 

iand it was a termination of which his 
mmanity rendered that judge particu- 
larly fond); but in this case he seemed 
to feel — the whole court felt — that it 
would have been out of place: and 
his closing words were: "I leave, 
then, the case with you, gentlemen ; 
and I do so with a firm persuasion, 
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that as upright, conscientious jurors, 
you will do your duty without re- 
spect to persons, and fearless of the 
result, founded on the evidence, and 
the evidence alone, which has been 
brought before you." 

Oh ! what a hum — what a buzz — 
what whispering, and wiping of faces, 
what altering of elbows on the ledges of 
the seats, what slight shaking of heads 
and compressing of lips, as people 
looked in each other's faces while the 
jury rose to retire : and " Poor young 
fellow;" "God help him;" "Unfortu- 
nate mother;" and such like remarks, 
passed in an undertone from one to 
another. I lifted up my heart in si- 
lent prayer to God that He would 
indeed help both him and his mother 
in that distracting, frightful hour. 
Not a man, not a woman, not a 
child — and there were children there 
— left the court, although there were 
numbers who had not tasted food for 
nearly twelve hours : such was the 
awful suspense, the dreadful anxiety 
to learn that which every person there 
knew to as great a certainty as that 
the sun which had been some time 
set would rise again in the morning. 

Contrary to all expectation, the 
ury remained in for nearly half an 
lour— not that they doubted (as I 
learned afterwards), but from a sheer 
reluctance to hand in the fatal word. 
Indeed it was the good sense and hu- 
manity of one of the jurors which 
Srevented them from giving further 
elay (such was their repugnance), by 
representing that every moment they 
remained in beyond what was reason- 
able, in so plain a case ; was only cal- 
culated to nourish a vain and delusive 
hope in the prisoner's breast, and lead 
him to the belief, that it was possible 
to take a favourable view of the case. 
The justice, the humanity of this was 
at once acquiesced in ; and the jury 
room door opened, and forth came a 
reluctant but conscientious jury. The 
issue paper was handed down. The 
clerk or the crown read over the 
names of the jurors, and read aloud, 
though his voice trembled as he ut- 
tered it, the awful word, "Guilty," 
adding the useless, but usual words, 
" have you an v thing to say why sen- 
tence of death and execution should 
not be passed upon you ?" 

The prisoner, on hearing the word 
"Guilty," had Drought his hands to- 
gether, stretched his arms along the 
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front rail of the dock, and laid his 
head down upon the backs of his 
hands. In this position he remained 
evidently struggling with inward emo- 
tion. There was a death-like silence 
then, indeed, in the court, as there 
always is immediately previous to the 
sentence of death being passed. At 
length the judge — who had been gaz- 
ing at some imaginary object in the 
air — said, " Prisoner." 

At the word, the convict, for such, 
indeed, he now was, started up into 
an erect position, and pushing back 
his long dark hair, which had fallen 
down over his forehead and eyes, 
showed a face of marble whiteness, 
but an unstining eye of surpassing 
beauty. 

"Prisoner," said the judge, again. 

"My lord." said the prisoner, "I 
have been asked if I have any thing to 
say why sentence of death and execu- 
tion should not be passed upon me. I f 
the question be not altogether an in- 
sult or a mockery, may I be permitted 
to say a few words to the Court — not, 
I am aware, that they can have any 
influence upon my fate, but, my lord, 
that they may be remembered when 
I am no more ; " and his lips quivered. 

The judge made no answer, rather 

Eermittingnim to proceed, than giving 
im permission. 

" My lord, I have been found guilty 
of a crime of which I am as innocent 
before Heaven as any person who now 
hears me or looks upon me, standing 
here, in the eyes of the law, a con- 
victed murderer, and about to receive 
sentence of death and execution — oh ! 
terrible, terrible words ! There may 
be eyes now looking at me, there may 
be ears now listening to me, of those 
who know and who could prove my in- 
nocence, even at this moment If such 
there be in the court [and the prisoner 
turned round and surveyed the crowd 
in rere of the docfcl let them behold 
me — let them listen to my words. Of 
course, my lord, I allude to the real 
perpetrators of this horrid crime, 
should any of them be here, and 
which is not impossible. Do I ex- 
pect, then, that if they be, they or 
any of them will stand forth and 
avow it ] Alas, no ! I have no such 
hope ; 'tis not in human nature ; and 
the hearts which would perpetrate 
such a cruel deed will be but too glad 
to chuckle in the security of my con- 
viction." [Here there was a great 
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beetle in the centre of the crowd be- 
hind the dock, and a strong-looking 
man, who had fainted from the heat, 
was removed into the street, where 
the fresh air soon revived him ; but 
I do not believe he returned into 
the court, and I heard somebody say 
that he was a stranger.] " They may 
hsar," continued the prisoner, when 
silence was restored, A from the lips 
of a dying man, that they are about 
to commit another murder, and that, 
sooner or later, justice will overtake 
them, and my character will be re- 
deemed, and my memory rescued from 
disgrace and shame — perhaps ere I be 
rotten in the grave." 

Sir William knit his brow, and 
seemed as if he would have stopped 
him. He at once perceived it, and 
added— 

u Pardon the expression, my lord — 
this is not a time for choice of words ; 
bat if I have used an undignified or 
improper expression while addressing 
your lordship, pardon me, I pray, and 
attribute it rather to the agony of the 
position in which I am placed, than 
to any want of respect." 

The judge appeared satisfied, and 
the prisoner continued — 

"My lord, I cannot, and I do not. 
while asserting my innocence, quarrel 
with either your lordship's charge, or 
wiih the verdict of the jury ; I do not 
even know how to quarrel with the 
evidence. I never injured any one of 
the witnesses ; on the contrary, I had 
far other feelings at one time — per- 
haps far other objects than injury 
towards one of them. I cannot, and 
I do not, believe that Catherine Mur- 
phy's poor old mother — her murdered 
mother — and my heart still bleeds at 
the contemplation of her sufferings 
and death — I cannot believe, I say, 
that she rushed for judgment to her 
God with a perjured fie upon her 
lips : I cannot believe that either she 
<v Catherine has sworn what they 
knew to be false. I cannot believe 
that James has turned an innocent 
and casual conversation against me 
for a wicked purpose, knowing me to 
he innocent He, at least, my lord, 
has sworn the truth. I freely admit 
the accuracy of the conversation de- 
tailed in his evidence ; it was a casual 
matter, with no other object than to 
serve him, and founded upon the suc- 
cess of my own father upon similar 
occasions. Besides, were my object 



that which has been attributed to it, 
might I not as well have said to James 
Murphy, 'James, I wish you would 
go away to the fair of G- — on 
Thursday next, for I want to murder 
your mother on that night,' as have 
acted the subsequent part I did, had 
such been the object of the conversa- 
tion which actually did take place. 
Who but a fool would have held such 
a conversation with him, had he not 
made arrangements to fly with his 
booty before he returned. Did I fly ? 
You have heard where and how I was 
found. Intimately known, as I was, 
to the widow, to Catherine, and the 
servant girl, undisguised to have en- 
tered the house, and committed mur- 
der and robbery, and then returned 
to my own house, not more than a 
mile distant, sat down to my break- 
fast, and calmly waited the result; 
could I, I say, have courted an ignomi- 
nious and snameful death more open- 
ly, more successfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course 1 But I have 
not alluded to my uncle. Can I be- 
lieve that Philip Moran — the only 
brother of her whose heart I now see 
breaking almost beneath your lord- 
ship's bench, and which, I doubt not, 
in mercy, may be cold before my own 
— can I believe that he would join a 
foul conspiracy to take away the life 
of an innocent man, and that man his 
sister's son — a conspiracy, too, the 
success of which must be purchased 
by multiplied perjury of the deepest 
dye, and for which no depth of inge- 
nuity can divine a motive 1 I cannot 
believe that he or they have done so. 
What shall I say, then ? — that I am 
guilty 1 No, my lord ; as I stand be- 
fore the God of heaven, who knoweth 
my heart, I am not guilty.' ' 

The convict here paused for a mo- 
ment, and turned his head towards 
one of the side boxes below him. 

" I have just heard a remark, my 
lord," he continued, "expressing sur- 
prise that I did not address this state- 
ment to the jury before they retired, 
rather than to the Court after the 
verdict. I doubt that the law would 
have permitted me to do so; but I 
do not doubt the futility of such a 
course, neither does the gentleman 
who defended my case ; else, had he 
not been silent, were it lawful; had I 
been permitted, I should have de- 
clined to do so. And why 1 Because 
I felt the impossibility of any thing 
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which I could say to contend against 
the evidence, and whatever I set forth 
must have been received by the jury 
and the public as false and hypocriti- 
cal, coming at such a time, in the 
vain and delusive hope of swaying 
men's minds in my favour, and I 
should but too surely have added the 
brand of liar to that of murderer upon 
my name. It may not be so now: 
the die is cast — my doom is sealed. 
That short word, written in silence by 
your foreman, and spoken aloud by 
the officer of the Crown, has removed 
my case into a higher court. I stand 
now, not so much before your lord- 
ship as before the Lord of heaven. 
At His tribunal I must soon appear ; 
and falsehood, which could never 
have availed to save me, would be 
worse than useless now. I may, 
therefore, hope there are some, at 
least — perhaps many — here, who will 
believe my words, when I again de- 
clare, in this awful moment, that I 
am wholly innocent of act, part, or 
knowledge of this dreadful crime. I 
believe, my lord, that an inscrutable 
Providence, whose ways are past find- 
ing out, has permitted — for some 
mysterious purpose, which neither 
you, my lord, nor I can scan — a fatal 
delusion to fall upon the minds of all 
thoae who have this day witnessed 
against me. He has the power even 
still to dispel it: and should He 
hasten His mercy in time to save me 
from a cruel and ignominious death, 
how shall I live to thank Him — to 

serve him ; but if not" [Here the 

unhappy man exhibited great emo- 
tion : nis lips quivered, his voice 
trembled, and his whole frame shook.] 
" But if not," he continued, recover- 
ing himself, " and that my doom in 
this world shall, indeed, be fixed, I 
trust I can say 'His will be done;* 
but, for the sake of my memory and 
my character, and for the sake of 
those who loved me here, I hope and 
trust He will reveal it when I am 
gone." 

He paused, and the judge, thinking 
he had finished, put his hand behind 
him, doubtless for the purpose of as- 
suming the black cap. 

" A very few words more, my lord, 
and I have dona I doubt not that 
your lordship will tell me that you 
perfectly coincide with the propriety 
of the verdict, and that no person 
who has heard the evidence can for a 



moment have a doubt of my guilt 
Perhaps your lordship may tell me 
that a solemn declaration of my inno- 
cence in opposition to such evidence 
is only a fearful aggravation of my 
guilt ; and although I cannot as I 
have already said, upon that evidence, 
quarrel with either the verdict or 
with that opinion, I once more, and 
for the last time — at least before your 
lordship— assert my innocence; and 
further most solemnly declare, that 
were an admission of my guilt to pur- 
chase the life which I must soon resign 
for a shameful sudden, and, perhaps, 
a painful death, and to turn me, free 
and unshackled, from this dock, while 
my name and character were blasted 
with the crime, I would not, for I 
could not truly make it The Lord 
has laid His hand heavily upon me ; 
it is a sore affliction which I cannot 
comprehend, but which must take its 
course. May the Lord lighten the 
load, or increase my strength to bear 
it ; to Him I commit myself, soul and 
body. My lord and gentlemen, I have 
done, and I thank you for the patience 
and attention with which you have 
listened to me." 

The prisoner ceased, but not a word- 
not a whisper, not a stir in court All 
eyes turned from the unhappy man 
to the judge, who, after an apparent 
consultation with his own mind, as- 
sumed the black cap with a trepida- 
tion very foreign to his usual mode. 
All persons present seemed to expect 
a long and, doubtless, a very feeling 
address to the unhappy convict, ere 
the final words of the sentence Bhould 
close his earthly fate; but I never 
saw Sir William Smith so completely, 
so perfectly overcome. He made one 
effort to speak, in vain, and it was 
evident he would not make a second 
until he had mastered himself and 
could command his voice. I haa, too, 
a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. After 
a prolonged and painful silence, he 
merely said — 

" Thomas Courtney, I have listened, 
with all the attention which I con- 
sidered your unhappy position de- 
manded, to your statement Every per- 
son in the court, as well as the jury, 
has heard the evidence upon which 
you have been convicted ; and in the 
justice and propriety of that verdict 
there is not one solitary person who 
must not concur—nay, you yourself 
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have done so. They have also heard 
your statement; and whether that 
statement he an aggravation of the 
crime or not, I shall leave to be settled 
by the final and eternal Judge before 
whom yon soon must appear. I shall 
only add, that if your statement be 
false—and I cannot reconcile its being 
otherwise, with the evidence, if it be 
true— you will find- perhaps when 
too late, that it will oe a dreadful 
aggravation, indeed." 

He then sentenced Tom Courtney 
to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead, in the usual words, upon the 
next day but one following. The mi- 
serable man was then removed from 
the dock to the gaol, amidst all the 
curtomary clamour and screaming of 
relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in 
one hour the town was as quiet as if 
nothing beyond the conviction of a 
petty sessions had taken place. 

The weather was very fine and dry 
for the time of year, and Sir William, 
to the surprise of every one who had 
witnessed all he had gone through 
that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour from the 
closing of the court; and having made 
arrangements with his brother judge 
(who nad nothing to do in the record 
court), he left for the next town on 
the circuit, by a clear, fine moonlight 

It was \yy this time very late ; and 
w I felt harassed and fatigued both 
in body and mind, I retired to my 
lodging alone and depressed. The 
evening wore on: in a state of dis- 
traction I retired to rest, and soon 
feD into a confused slumber. How 
long I slept, or half slept, I know not 
—at least I did not know until I was 
awakened by a thundering double- 
knock at the hall-door. I had an in- 
stinctive feeling that it was for me, 
and jumping up, I put my head out 
of the window, and asked " Who was 
there?" 

"Oh, come down, sir; come down 
as i fast as you can," said Ferriss, who, 
with another policeman, stood at the 
door. 

"Why, what is the matter, now, 
Ferriss ¥ said I. 

" Oh, come down, sir ; dress your- 
«if smart, and come down, sir, and 
HI tell you." 

Of course, I lost not another mo- 
ment in dressing myself and going 
down, As I passed the clock on the 



landing-place, I saw that it was not 
far from two o'clock. Something 
serious, I was certain, had happened, 
and I felt a dreadful presentiment 
that Ferriss's news was, that Tom 
Courtney had put an end to himself. 
Judge of my astonishment, when I 
opened the hall-door, and his first 
words were, that Tom Courtney had 
made his escape from the gaol, and 
that he had again arrested nim in a 
public-house in the town. 

"Quite and entirely impossible, 
Ferrissj" said I : "on every account 
impossible, out of the question." 

" Quite true, nevertheless, sir," he 
replied. " I have him in the police- 
barrack, not forty perch from where 
you stand : and, what's more, I have 
one of the fellows that was with him 
at the widow's house, and who, I am 
sure, assisted him to make his escape. 
You remember the red-haired thief 
that Kitty swore she'd know again." 

" You're dreaming, Ferriss ; 'tis, I 
say, quite impossible : I can't, and I 
don't believe it." 

"And why not sir? Why wouldn't 
he, if he could? And, faith, if it 
wasn't for Edmond Ferriss, he was a 
free bird before morning. Come down 
to the barrack, sir, yourself, and see 
him ; maybe you'll believe your eye- 
sight." 

"Scarcely," said I. "What did 
he say, Femss, when you took him? 
How did you know he got out? 
Where did you find him? Does he 
now admit his guilt ?" 

" He never opened his lips since I 
took him; but I heard him and his 
companion talking the whole business 
over of the attack, and how well they 
escaped. There can be no doubt of 
his guilt now, at all events. Oh, 
then, what a sweet tongue he had, 
sir. Did you hear him to-day — faith, 
I believe I may say yesterday — why, 
he had me almost persuaded, at one 
time ? in spite of every thing, that he 
was innocent" 

We hastened to the barrack. As 
I entered the day-room, I there be- 
held Tom Courtney, sitting upon a 
form, handcuffed to another man, and 
a policeman on either end guarding 
them. He had changed his clothes, 
but did not appear to have had time 
to cut his hair, or otherwise disguise 
himself. There was a ferocity in his 
eye, and altogether in the expression of 
his countenance, I had never before 
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seen, and which I did not conceive it 
capable of assuming. I looked him 
full in the face, and said, 

"God help you, Tom Courtney; 
what is this you have done 1" 

He did not return my gaze, and he 
replied not. 

Looking upon him from that mo- 
ment as a condemned and hardened 
hypocrite, I turned from the room, 
and gave directions that no person 
whatever should be permitted to 
speak to him, or he to any one. I 
then brought Ferriss with me to Mr. 

, the magistrate, whom I routed 

up as unexpectedly as I myself had 
been. As we went along, and while 
we were waiting for the magistrate 
to dress, and reconcile himself to so 
untimely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney's 
second arrest 

He and his companions had retired 
to their lodgings rather tired and 
harassed, after the duties of the day. 
Their room was off a long narrow one 
which was used as a tap-room. There 
was, however, another door leading 
into their room from an outside pas- 
sage, up three little three-cornered 
steps, which door was generally used 
when there was company drinking in 
the taproom ; but on this occasion it 
was very late, and as there were no 
persons m it, Ferriss and his comrades 
passed through it into their sleeping- 
room, and were retiring to bed. There 
was a chink of the door between the 
two rooms open- Ferriss's compa- 
nions had got into bed, and he him- 
self had taken off his clothes, and had 
iust put out the candle, when he 
heard the door of the outside room 
open, and steps advance into it, and 
he saw a light Now, Ferriss was a 
cautious, sensible man, where busi- 
ness or duty was concerned, although 
a smart, pleasant fellow ? where it was 
not : he never did any thing in a hurry, 
and therefore seldom did it wrong: 
and, in this instance, he thought it 
was just as well to take a peep through 
the chink previous, as he thought, to 
stepping into bed But Ferriss did 
not go to bed that night, near as he 
was to doinc so; for, as he looked 
out, if ever he saw mortal man, he 
saw Tom Courtney sitting at the end 
of the table, directly opposite him : 
the candle shone right upon him — 
full on his face— he could not be mis- 
taken. There was another man sit- 



ting sideways to the table, but turned 
round towards Courtney, so that he 
could not see his face. But it was no 
matter; he saw Tom Courtney be- 
yond a doubt; nay, if a doubt could 
have existed — which, under the cir- 
cumstances, might have been natural 
— it was dispelled by the following 
conversation, every word of which 
Ferriss drank in erectis auribus, with 
more than ordinary surprise. 

"Well, Tom, my boy— for I can't 
help calling you Tom, though you bid 
me not — I hope I may congratulate 
you now, at least, on your escape from 
the halter, eh ? Don't you think you 
may say you are safe ? Give us your 
hand, old boy." 

The other looked at him with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip — Tom 
Courtney's curl all over — and letting 
him take his hand, rather than giving 
it to him, replied— 

" Yes, I hope we are safe, perhaps, 
from that job ; but recollect, Martin, 
there are other things to the full as 
bad, if not worse, than the widow's ; 
and the sooner we can get clear out 
of the country the better. My heart 
misgives me that there may be some 
mischance yet." 

"Your heart is quite right for 
once, my lad, at all events," thought 
Ferriss ; but he would not stir for the 
world until he heard more. " He was," 
as he said himself, " in the receipt of 
a bagful of information of the right 
sort." 

"Don't be downhearted, man," 
continued Martin: "here's the girl 
with the whiskey. 

It was just then brought in and 
laid on the table, and the girl left the 
room. 

" Martin, you have no right to call 
me downhearted. Recollect to-dav, 
didn't I stand it like a man. It would 
be more like the thing if I called you 
a chicken-hearted coward ; you were 
very near spoiling all." 

"Weil, well," interrupted the other, 
" you said enough about that already, 
and I told you I couldn't help it. 
The recollection of the poor Widow 
Murphy's screams, and the blood 
upon her gray hairs and face, and the 
way that you spoke. Tom, and wanted 
the people to stand back, that I might 
be seen, was too much for me, and 
the place was so hot, and altogether, 
I could not help it; but it's all over 
now, and you promised you would 
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not bring it up again ; so no more 
about it But let us hear your plan, 
Tool what is it ? 

"Just to drink my share of this 
half-pint, smoke a pipe, and be the 
beat naif of the way to Galway before 
daylight— will that do 1" 

" Right well; here's to you and me: 
there's not another man in Ireland 
would have escaped as you have." 

They drank and helped themselves 
again. 

All this time Ferriss was stealing 
into his jacket and trousers like a 
mouse, and listening and peeping at 
the same time. He was clad to see — 
what no man ever saw before — Tom 
Courtney charging a pipe, and pre- 
paring to smoke. This was nuts and 
apples to Ferriss : it was his time for 
business, and of all men in the force 
he was not likely to spoil a job by 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and 
very gingerly awakened his two 
comrades, and whispered to them— 

"For their life not to open their lips 
or make a noise, but to dress them- 
selves as smart and as quietly as pos- 
sible And," he added "our fortunes 
are made." 

This having been accomplished — 
not the making of their fortunes, but 
the dressing themselves — he told 
them who was in the outside room, 
and sent them in their stockin 9 -feet, 
bat with their bayonets, through the 
little door of which I spoke to the 
outer door of the drinkmg-room, to 
prevent the escape of the men, and 
with directions to stand fast until 
they heard him inside. All being 
arranged as he directed, he re- 
turned to his former position, and 
taking a final peep, he saw Tom 
Courtney and his companion purring 
away. Need I say, what next? 
Fems8,thro wing open the door, rushed 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney, 
and gripped him by the throat ; the 
other two men sprang in with drawn 
bayonets. There was a fearful strug- 
gle— 'twas for life or death— and 
Courtney and his companion fought 
like persons who knew and felt what 
the result of defeat must be ; but 
ferriss and his comrades were no light 
customers, and the odds being in 
their favour, both as to numbers and 
being armed (although they did not 
inflict any injury with their bayonets), 
Courtney and his accomplice were 
ultimately overpowered and hand- 



cuffed, and in a very short time after 
were lodged in the police-barrack, 
where a strong guard was placed over 
them. 

When Ferriss had finished the re- 
cital from which I have put the above 
into the form of detail, he pulled out 
an Isle of Man halfpenny out of his 
pocket. 

" Do you see that, sir V 9 said he, 
holding it on the palm of his hand 
in the moonlight 

I did ; it had three legs kicking 
every way upon it. 

" I wouldn't take a five-pound note 
for that halfpenny ; I never won a toss 
but the one Iwon with that, and it was 
the means of my taking Tom Court- 
ney, for the Tubbercullen boys and us 
tossed up to see where we'd stop in 
town; we were for Hinnegan's, and 
they were for M'Coy's ; if I lost the 
toss we'd have gone to Af 'Coy's, and 
Courtney was clean gone for ever." 

We were standing at the hall-door 
all this time, waiting for the magis- 
trate. The door was at length opened, 
and we went up stairs to the drawing- 
room. I told him that Courtney was, 
indeed, a villain, and a hypocrite; 
that he had made his escape from the 
gaol, with the assistance of an accom- 
plice ; that Ferriss had overheard him 
rally admit the crime, and boast of 
how he had escaped ; but most fortu- 
nately he had been enabled, with the 
assistance of his comrades, to appre- 
hend them both in the lodging-house, 
and they were then under a strong 
guard in the police-barrack. I found 

it just as hard to persuade Mr. 

of the fact as Ferriss had found it to 
persuade me ; but he came up to the 
barrack, and was there perfectly sa- 
tisfied of the whole thing. like my- 
self, he asked him one or two ques- 
tions, and receiving no answer, turned 
away. We determined, then, to re- 
main uj> all night till the gaol should 
be open in the morning, and we brought 
Ferriss back again to the magistrate's 
lodgings, where we took a very full 
statement from him, in writing, of the 
conversation and arrest of Courtney 
and the other man; and if a person 
could enjoy any thing at such a time, 
we almost did enjoy the idea of the 

governor's distraction, when he first 
eard of Courtney's escape, and his 
face again, when we should inform 
him that he had been retaken. Mus- 
ing and thinking on these things, we 
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turned our steps towards the gaol 
long before the usual hour for its 
being opened, or the officials ready 
for Business. When we turned the 
corner, early as it was. we saw the 
governor standing at tne outer gate, 
with his hands in his black velvet 
jacket pockets, and his head down. 

" He does not look as if he had 
heard it yet," said L 

"Oh, ne must," said Mr. , 

"look at him." 

We approached him ; there was 
nothing of excitement or hurry about 
him : rather a melancholy sadness, as 
he returned our " good morning, go- 
vernor." 

" This is a bad business," said Mr. 

; "but it might have been 

worse." 

"Worse, sir! my God, sir, how 
could it be worse ? The poor young 
fellow !" 

" Poor young fellow ! How so ? 
He might have escaped altogether ; 
he was within a snap of your ringers 
of being off." 

" Escaped ! being off!— what do you 
mean? Ah! no, no, poor fellow, I 
am quite certain he would not have 
moved a step, if the gates were open 
all night, and that it was to save his 
life." 

Mr. and I looked at each 

other ; we did not suppose he had heard 
a word of what had happened. 

"Was it late last night when you 
saw him ] Or when did you see nim 
last r said I. 

" Poor fellow ! I have but just left 
him, and notwithstanding all tne evid- 
ence, I declare to Heaven, gentlemen, 
my opinion is, that if ever a man was 
hanged in the wrong, that man will." 

"What," cried Mr. and my- 
self, in a breath; "do you, indeed, 
say that he is here 1 — that he has not 
made his escape V 

" Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for 
joking; I am not able to bear it — in- 
deed, I am not, and I did not expect 
it from either of you. Ah ! poor fel- 
low! I never saw so reconciled a 
creature. He says, but for his mo- 
ther he could bear it alL Poor fellow ! 
God help him." 

"Indeed," said I, "we are not 
joking ; it would be worse than cruel 
to do so at such a time ; but you must 
be mistaken^ for, beyond a doubt, Tom 
Courtney did make his escape last 
night, and has been retaken, with one 



of his accomplices, by some of my 
men ; they will be here in a few mi- 
nutes. One of my men — Ferriss — 
even heard him confess the whole bu- 
siness, while talking to his accom- 
plice? 

The governor looked at me as if 
he thought I was mad, and then at 
Mr. , to see if he would con- 
firm what I had said. Mr. 

saw the state of excitement he waa 
getting into; and said, 

"Wlien, indeed and in truth, did 
you see him last ? This is most ex- 
traordinary !" 

"Not ten minutes ago : why, I tell 
you, I had but just left nim not five 
minutes when you turned the corner, 
and came towards me ; but come, ana 
you shall see him, yourselves, this 
moment, poor fellow. God, I say, help 
him ; indeed, he has helped him won- 
derfully, for I never saw so reconciled 
a creature— he's like a lamb: come, 
gentlemen, and satisfy yourselves, " 

And, as ne turned to lead the way, I 
saw,what I had never seen before, tears 
trembling in the eyes of the governor 
of a gaol. I confess I had my doubts, 
as I followed him, of the state of his 
mind at that moment, as I felt confi- 
dent of impossibility of his showing 
us Tom Courtney. We arrived at 
the cell-door, and my heart beat vio- 
lently — I knew not from what cause. 
The governor unlocked the door, and 
we entered ; there sat the real, true 
Tom Courtney, as innocent before the 
Lord and his country of the murder 
for which he had been condemned as 
the new-born lamb. We had cautioned 
the governor on no account to make 
any allusion to the subject of our 
previous conversation; and having 
merely paid him a short visit of ap- 
parent sympathy, we left the cell 

On our return to the outer gate, 
the police were iust coming in with 
the prisoners, and as they passed into 
the anteroom for examination, the go- 
vernor actually started ; he pinched 
my arm, and, turning aside, he said. 

"My God, how perfectly alike — I 
see it all ; it must be the case." 

The truth had flashed upon us when 
we saw Tom Courtney in the cell : it 
now flashed upon the governor when 
he saw the prisoners pass him into the 
anteroom. 

The room waa then cleared, with 
the exception of the principal pri- 
soner, the governor, and myself, and 
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Ferrisa was directed to remain. Mr. 
having then cautioned the pri- 
soner in the usual manner, com- 
menced to examine him. He stated 
that his name was Michael Lynch, 
that he was from the county Galway, 
that he knew nothing whatever of 
any crime he was taken up for, or 
charged with ; he was on his way to 
the fair of Enniskillen to buy pigs, 
when he was taken up by that gen- 
tleman there (pointing to Ferriss), for 
what he could not telL This is all 
that could be £ot out of him, as he 
positively declined saying one word 
more, or answering any questions 
whatever. He was then removed, 
and the other prisoner brought in : 
and as they passed in the lobby, I 
heard I^vnch say to the other, " a aark 
mght x friend? at the same time giv- 
ing him a significant look. Another 
dumb witness, thought L This man 
was in like manner cautioned and 
examined. He said his name was 
Martin Cooney, that he "did not mind 
the caution he got one straw, he would 
tell the whole, if he was to oe hanged 
for it the next moment; and its long- 
ing I am since yesterday, when I 
heard him speaking to tell it" He 
was cautioned again, and it was fully 
explained to him that any thing he 
said would be written down and 
proved against him. 

"So best, so best, gentlemen. I'll 
tell every thing. I have enough upon 
me, and I'll have no more— -least of 
aD, the blood of that poor innocent 
young man, Tom Courtaey. Gentle- 
men, my companion's name is Peter 
Hopkins, I don't know what he told 
you; he s from one village with me, 
m the county Mayo ; 'twas he, and I, 
and another boy — no matter who, but 
111 tell if I am obliged— that broke 
into the widow Murphy's house, 
and robbed and murdered her. Tom 
Courtney never set a foot near it, no 
more than you did; but Hopkins is 
•o like him, that he was taken for 
him by every one that saw him that 
aight; even his own uncle, as Phil 
Moran turns out to be, swore to 
him. If you misdoubt me, gentle- 
men, you'll find an old purse in his 
smallclothes pocket this very moment, 
that belonged to the daughter; she 
swore to it yesterday, and she'll 
know it" 

"Be gad you won't cet it in hU 
"iot I have it 



pocket,' said Ferris*, 



in mine; but surely I got it in his 
pocket just now, when I searched 
him ; here it is, gentlemen, and money 
enough in it too;" and he laid it on 
the table. 

"The less I lie then, 'tis all the 
one thing," Cooney continued; "oh, 
gentlemen, I thank God I'm taken, 
for surely that young man is inno- 
cent, clean innocent. I had like to 
faint in the court-house, yesterday, 
when he was speaking about the real 
murderers — and Hopkins is the chief 
one, and I'm the other. Oh. Tom 
Courtney, a hair of your head shall 
never mil by me, now that I'm 
taken : and thank God, gentlemen, I 
am taken." 

In this strain he went on, and the 
magistrate took down a full and de- 
tailed statement which he gave of the 
transaction at the Widow Murphy^, 
but which you are too well acquainted 
with already. He further stated, 
"that when they heard a young man 
named Tom Courtney was charged 
with the murder, and taken ur they 
knew that it must have been from a 
strong likeness between him and 
Hopkins, as Hopkins had been called 
Tom, even Tom Courtney, on that 
night, by both the widow and her 
daughter, and also byPhilip Moran, 
at the public-house. They thought it 
a good chance, and were determined 
to let him suffer for it He was 
quite sure he would have done so if 
he had not been taken up. There 
were two or three warrants out 
against him in the county of Mayo 
for different crimes, all bad enough, 
but no murder amongst them." 

He then gave the name and resi- 
dence of the third man, and repeated 
that he was willing and ready to 
abide by all he had stated ; that his 
mind and conscience were easy since 
he was prevented from being acces- 
sary to the murder of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were then com- 
mitted for re-examination, and the 
governor was directed to keep them 
strictly separate. 

The next step was to send for 
Catherine Murphy and Winefred Cox, 
in order to see if they could identify 
Martin Cooney, and what they would 
say upon seeing Peter Hqpkins. For 
this purpose the prisoners were placed 
in a yard with ten or twelve others, 
and they stood next each other but 
two. Catherine Murphy was brought 
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to the door of the yard, and desired 
to look in through a small square 
hole, and say if she saw any person 
she knew, or had ever seen before; 
but she nad been kept in perfect 
ignorance of what had taken place. 
Sne looked for some time, ranging 
her eyes from one end to the other of 
the row. As they reached Cooney on 
each occasion, they stopped, and she 
gazed, for some seconds, at him ; they 
also paused, but not so long, as they 
fell upon Hopkins, and I thought she 
turned a little pale. At length, turn- 
ing to the magistrate, she said, 

"Yes, sir, I do; I see another of the 
men who attacked my mother's 
house." 

"Point out where he stands," said 
the magistrate. 

"He's standing there, sir, next but 
two to the poor fellow who was con- 
demned yesterday, but whose dress 
is greatly changed since then. That's 
him with the red hair; he's the man 
that Winny Cox grappled with. I'd 
take my oath to him upon a hundred 
books/ 

The magistrate then assured her 
that Tom Courtney was not in the 
vard at all. She did not appear to 
believe him, and she scrutinized the 
man again very closely, and said, 

"Is not that him next but two on the 
right of the man I have just pointed 
out, with the red hair." 

The magistrate and the governor 
both solemnly assured her that was 
not Tom Courtney, and that he was 
not there. She appeared greatly con- 
fused, and burst into a profuse per- 
spiration. 

"Bring me into the room, for God's 
sake," said she, "and give me a drink 
of water. These are the two identical 
men, beyond a doubt. I see them 
together now as I saw them that 
night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I 
have mur " 

But ere she could finish the sen- 
tence, or had reached the room-door, 
she had fainted. Hopkins was then re - 
moved (I cannot say why. but the ma- 
gistrate would have it so), and Wine- 
fred Cox was brought to the door. She 
promptly and distinctly identified 
Cooney as the man with whom she 
had struggled on the night of the 
attack, and all she appeared to me to 
require to make her perfectly happy 
in this life was, then and there, to 
be let at him, with her bare hands. 



" Let me at him ; that's all ever Fll 
ask. Oh, let me at the villain, that's 
all I'll ask," she repeated half a dozen 
times before she could be removed 
from the door. 

Mr. and I then requested the 

governor on no account whatever to 
permit any communication to be made 
to Courtney of what had transpired, 
for the present, as we intended to post 
off directly after the judge who had 
condemned him, to put him in pos- 
session of every thing that had oc- 
curred, and take his instructions. 

Mr. , who never forgot any 

thing which he ought to do, also 
arranged with the governor to wait 
upon the other judge at the earliest 
moment he could properly do so, and 
reveal to him the facts which had 
become known, and that we had cone 
after Sir William Smith to inform 
him. In the mean time the prisoners 
were to be kept separate, and all 
communication between them strictly 
prohibited 

I pass over our interview with the 
judge. I found that his lordship had, 
as I supposed, believed Tom inno- 
cent. His lordship sent me back to 
break the news to the poor fellow 
cautiously. 

On our return I lost no time in 
speeding to the gaol upon my mission 
of life and light to the dark and 
troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 
I met the governor in the yard, who 
told me that no person had since seen 
Courtney except himself, and that he 
had not the most remote idea of what 
had happened I told him, shortly, 
of our interview with Sir William 
Smith. He came with me himself^ 
and, opening the cell-door, I entered, 
and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the 
side of his bed, but started up to 
meet me the moment I entered, and, 
stretching out both his hands to me, 
he said — 

" Oh, sir, I am glad you are come ; 
I thought you would have been to see 
me to-day before this hour. My time 
is short. Oh, sir, I have spent a 
miserably wretched night and day — 
death itself would be preferable to the 
night I spent. I wished to have told 
you this morning, but you hurried 
away, I knew not why. Oh, sir, I 
have been nearly maa — at times I 
think I am mad. Can you wonder ! 
Oh, how could it be otherwise ? I 
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wish it was all over. Oh, sir, if I 
could subdue my heart to the will of 
God— if I cotdd feel that I had sub- 
mitted to His mysterious will — with 
what pleasure I could behold the light 
of that fatal morning now so near at 
hand ; but I have had a fearful strug- 
gle, and, I hope — oh, yes, I do hope — 
that I have not lost the battle. At 
one time I feared I had been con- 
quered, and that all was lost Oh, 
sir," he continued, and a curious change 
came over him ; "oh, sir, I have spent 
a miserable night Oh, how I wish I 
had not slept at all — the waking to 
a new certainty of consciousness was 
frightful ; — and I had an extraordinary 
and tormenting dream. Oh, sir, dream- 
ing is a curious, a wonderful faculty of 
the brain. Have you ever been per- 
plexed, during sleep> by one constant, 
unaccountable, irreconcilable idea— a 
confused, yet distinct idea— the cer- 
tainty of an impossible fact — at one 
and the same moment knowing it to 
be impossible, yet believing it to be 
true — distinct, though confused — 
phdn, but incomprehensible. 'Tis diffi- 
cult clearly to explain what I mean ; 
but, I dare say, you may have experi- 
enced some such thing, particularly if 
your mind has dwelt long upon any 
painful subject Such I experienced 
last night to a very painful degree. I 
dreamed that I was in a foreign land- 
pardon me, sir, for all this, I must 
talk, for thought has nearly set me 
mad. I dreamed that I was in afo reign 
land, and that a horde of savages, 
naked and armed with knives, were 
pursuing me to take my life. There 
was one more ferocious than his fel- 
Iowb — a fiendish-looking man — and 
this man, I thought, vas James Mur- 
phy, although it was not from his ap- 
pearance, with which I was well ac- 
quainted, that I recognised him. for 
be was tall and swarthy, naked ana tat- 
tooed like the others ; out I was quite 
tore it was James Murphy. Instead 
of a knife, however, he had a rope, 
which he swung round him, as he ran 
and cried — 

"'Keep back, keep back — let me 
have him — 'twas my mother he mur- 
dered—he's mine. Keep back. I say, 
with your knives. The rope, the rope 
—he's mine — I'll have him. Now, 
now— ah, I missed him Come on. 
come on — the widow Murphy shall 
nave blood for blood.' 

14 And they still pursued. Soon my . 
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strength became exhausted, and they 
every moment gained upon me. I 
felt that I must be overtaken and 
strangled— perhaps cut up and eaten 
by those savages. Soon the moment 
of my doom arrived. Murphy over- 
took and seized me — the rest came 
speedily up, and, clashing and brand- 
ishing their knives over and around 
me, seemed eager to begin their feast 
At this moment a man rushed into 
the midst, and striking down Murphy's 
arm, who had just raised it to force 
the rope about my neck, called out — 

" 'Murphy, touch not that man— 
that's Tom Courtney ; I charge you 
touch him not— lay not your lingers 
on him — 'twas / that did it' 

"As if by magic, the horde of sa- 
vages disappeared, and, except my de- 
liverer, the whole scene vanished. I 
turned to look upon him — to thank 
him— then rose the impossible fact — 
the confused, distinct, plain, perplex- 
ing idea. I knew that it was impos- 
sible, yet I saw that it was true. 
Gracious GocL sir, I gazed upon my- 
self—a second, separate self. 'Twas 
as if I stood out of myself, and looked 
upon myself standing near — as if I 
was myself and some other person at 
the same time. I heard myself say 
that ' it was I who did it ;' and yet I 
thought that I was saved, and my 
innocence made clear. I could not 
understand it — I awoke in a profuse 
perspiration— my heart was on fire : 
and ever since I have been hauntea 
with the frightful idea of hope — frightr 
fui I call it, for, alas ! it must be for 
ever extinguished with to-morrow's 
sun. Another matter, sir, has served 
to perplex me perhaps even more than 
that curious dream. I thought — ah ! 
it must have been but thought ; but 
about two hours ago, that little win- 
dow above my head was open as it is 
now ; and I fancied — I'm sure it must 
have been but fancy — but I did think 
I heard some one in the yard say — 

" ' If that be true, it saves Tom; 
Courtney.' 

" I'm almost sure I heard the words, 
or some of them ; but, surely, if there 
were any grounds for hope, you, at 
least, sir, would not have left me so 
long a prey to despair." 

He hid his face in his hands, and 
leaned upon the edge of the table 
which was near the bed where he sat 

I had let him run on all this time, 
thinking it best to do so ; indeed, I 
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knew not how I could have stopped 
or interrupted him, such was the ra- 
pidity with which he spoke, without 
Deing too sudden and abrupt in my 
communication. I now sat down be- 
side him on the bed, and took his 
hand ; 'twas red hot ; and I said, 

"Tom, my good friend, I could wish 
to see you calmer and more composed : 
more totally thrown upon the Lord 
for help and comfort" 

He interrupted me with — 

" Oh, sir, tnebitterest pang within 
my heart is that I have not been 
able to seek help and comfort as I 
ought; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely 
to His will, without questioning it. 
But I sometimes — ah, too often I 
want to know His reasons for this sore 
afBiction—unmerited, indeed, sir, un- 
merited, so far as regards the crime 
which has been put upon me. I know 
it is as a child I should submit ; but 
I inquire His reasons; I ask what I 
have done; I argue with Him, and at 
times I fear I openly rebel ; yet with 
all this there has been a constant 
prayer that it might be otherwise 
with me ; and my state of mind for 
the last hour — oh, how precious, how 
invaluable is an hour now to me — has 
been reconciled, ancL I trust, submis- 
sive. I had intended, sir, had the 
Lord permitted, to have endeavoured 
to serve Him in a foreign land, for 
which choice there were many reasons. 
Having seen a bright light, I felt 
fired with zeal to wander amongst 
distant and unknown regions to im- 
part it to others ; — hence, perhaps, 
the connexion of naked savages with 
my sleeping thoughts ; but there was 
too much of I wul in my plans, and 
the Lord has, indeed, shown me that 
'man proposeth, but that God dis- 
poseth. His will be done : with His 
help, nothing shall again disturb my 
soul God is good: His will be 
done." 

" He is, indeed, good, Tom," said I, 
pressing his hand, which still almost 
set mine on fire. " He is very good, 
and can save those who trust lnnim; 
He can save to the uttermost" 

" I do trust Him with my whole 
heart and soul; I am content Here 
I am, oh, Lord — thine — thine; do 
with me as Thou wilt" And he hid 
his face again in his hands. " Oh, sir," 
he added, almost immediately start- 
ing up, and turning his full gaze upon 



me; "the valley of the shadow of 
death is dark, very dark ; and to enter 
it while the sun is shining over me, 
and birds singing round me, and the 
fragrance of the blooming flowers 
fresh upon the breath of spring, and 
in the prime of life and health, full of 
young and ardent hopes; all this 
might, perchance, be borne, had 
sickness, or even accident, brought 
down an unsullied name to an un- 
timely grave : but oh ! thus to be cut 
off by a cruel and disgraceful death, 
with the stain of murder falsely 
stamped upon my name and race ; 
oh, sir; it is a dark, a dreadful, a 
mysterious dispensation." 

" God is powerful as well as good," 
said I: " His arm is not shortened 
that He cannot save : trust in Him 
even still, Tom," ana I pressed his 
hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon 
me. 

" Take care, sir, oh, take care what 
you say; I told you I wascontent; strike 
not the spark of hope again, or I shall 
die mad, and perhaps be lost" 

" Recollect, Tom, that the knife was 
actually raised in Abraham's hand to 
slay his son, before the Lord saw fit 
to interfere to save him. He can save 
you even still, Tom, if it be His will 
to do so." 

" If, if," he repeated, convulsively, 
while the burning tears ran down his 
wrists into his coat-sleeves. "If: ah, 
sir, you could not be so cruel as to 
speak thus, if there be no hope." 

" Tom." I continued, as he still kept 
his face hid in his hands ; " do you re- 
member ever to have given a purse to 
Catherine Murphy — the one, I sup- 
pose, which she swore to in her evi- 
dence?" 

He raised his head, and looked at 
me. There was a wilaness in his eye, 
and a twitching about the corners of 
his mouth that almost frightened me, 
and I even still feared the effects of 
the communication that was rising on 
my tongue." 

" Yes," said he, more calml y th an I 
expected : " some years ago. Why do 
you ask V 

" Would you know it again, Tom, 
if you saw it now?" 

"Surely, anywhere in the world: 
'twas a leather purse, lined with silk, 
and letters marked upon the lining. 
But why do you talk of such things 
now? I should think of other mat- 
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ters. I expect the Rev. Mr. A 

every moment Talk not of them now, 
I beseech yon." 

"Is that it, Tom?" said I, throw- 
ing it upon the table before him. 

^Yes," said he, snatching it up, 
"that is the very purse. Where, 
where, did you get it 1 Catherine 
Murphy swore it was taken away by 
the murderers. Oh, sir, tell me where 
did you get it? Whent where t— 
how? — speak quickly." 

" In the pocket, Tom, of as great a 
villain as ever lived," said I : "in the 
pocket of the real murderer." 

" There, I am saved," shouted Tom, 
springing to his feet, and seizing me 
by the collar of the coat with Doth 
his hands, and shaking me furiously, 
44 1 am saved ; oh, tell me I am saved- 
My God, I thank thee. Oh, my mo- 
ther!" 

u You are, Tom, saved, beyond the 
possibility of doubt: not pardoned, 
for they nave nothing to pardon ; but 
ftilly, freely saved." 

He stood for a moment like one bt- 
vilderecL like a statue ; the burning 
flush flea from his cheek, and became 
as it was wont to be in Tom Court- 
ney's happier hours. The water-gates 
of his heart were broken up, and 
gashed forth in torrents of soft cool 
tears. He threw himself on his knees 
by the bed-side, and I left the room. 

A few words, byway of conclusion, 
are necessary to this story. It has 
already extended far beyond what I 
had anticipated when I commenced 
to take it down in the form of a nar- 
rative from the heads given in my 
private journal ; but I do not hesitate 
to say that it is a faithful detail of 
facts which took place under my own 
knowledge. All the conversation in 
court, as well as Tom Courtney's ad- 
dress upon conviction, are stated pre- 
cisely as they occurred, and were taken 
down by myself at the time, 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before 
he left the gaol ; he smiled a scornful 
smile as he looked at him; he ad- 
mitted there was a strong likeness 
between them, but hecoula not be so 
good a judge upon that point as 
others; be reminded me, however, of 
bis dream, recurring to the subject se- 
veral tunes at some length, and declar- 
ed at last that he folly and freely for- 
give the persons who swore against 
Mm, adding; "that had it been in 



the day time, he could scarcely have 
forgiven them." 

Sir William Smith it was who tried 

Hopkins at C r, and he told me 

afterwards that even between twins 
he had never seen so perfect a like- 
ness. Courtney's mother also saw 
Hopkins, and — oh ! the fondness of a 
mother's heart — she strenuously de- 
nied that there was the smallest re- 
semblance between him and her " boy f 
that nobody but a common fool could 
mistake them. This opinion she 
maintained to the last, and I doubt 
not that she really believed it 

The day fortnight that I told Tom 
Courtney he was saved, an order for 
his discharge having arrived, there 
was a merry and a Jhappy party at 
the gaol gate. The whole parish came 
in to give poor Tom a joyous greeting 
and a cheerful escort to his home 
once more. Cars of all descriptions, 
low-back and high-back, gigs and tax- 
carts, arriving every moment; such 
brushing of straps, and stitching of 
harness; such rubbing of stirrups, 
and punching of holes; such smooth- 
ing of cushions, and greasing of wheels, 
was never seen as had being going on 
from daylight Upwards of sixty 
men, mounted on their country horses, 
three abreast, in front; then came 
from fifteen to twenty cars and other 
vehicles of one sort or other, filled 
with the beauty and fashion of the 
parish. Next the gaol gate stood an 
empty jaunting-car, the horse's head 
covered with Doughs of evergreen- 
nodding in the breeze, with now and 
then a proud impatient toss of the 
head, and a pawing of the ground by 
the animal ; for he was old Ned Court- 
ney's jaunting-car horse -and a good 
one. Billy was now mounted in the 
driving seat, with whip and reins in 
hand\ ready for the start, while about 
two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, on foot, filed along the gaol wall, 
to the right and left of the gate, ready 
to follow, two abreast, in the rere. 

Presently a monster key was heard 
struggling m the lock, and with a loud 
short shoot of the bolt the gate was 
thrown open, and forth issued Tom 
Courtney leaning on his father's arm, 
while upon his own leaned his mo- 
ther, smiling and joyous, though res- 
cued, I may say at the last moment, 
from a broken-hearted grave. I wish 
you could have heard the shout that 

7* 
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rent the air as they appeared ; I have 
heard loud simultaneous shouts from 
assembled thousands — ay, tens of 
thousands— but so hearty, so enthu- 
siastic, so devoted a cheer I never 
heard, and never can again hear. 
Shall I say it ? yes, nor do I blush to 
own it, that it brought tears of sym- 
pathy and joy— of exultation—swell- 
ing up in my eyes. If they ran over, 
it is no affair of yours, but many there 
were that wept outright 

Tom Courtney and his mother 
mounted on one side, while bis father 
and Philip Moran mounted on the 
other. Three cheers more rent the air; 
the wonj "forward" ran from mouth 
to inputh : Billy Courtney cracked his 
whip; old Larry Miurin, the piper, 
dressed in a spick and span new suit, 
struck up a lively quick step in ad- 
vance of the whole procession, which 
moved forward with smiling, happy, 
chatting faces; and in less than two 



hours, Tom Courtney, a free and 
happy man, sat at breakfast with a 
numerous party of delighted friends 
in his old home*. 

Somewhat about two years subse- 
quent to the termination of the above 
transaction, Tom Courtney joined the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society, and soon 
after was ordained one of their minis- 
ters, and hastened to fulfil the aspira- 
tion of his heart— I think it was to 
the coast of Africa. I saw a letter 
from him to a religious friend: he 
was well; and freely alluded to the 
incidents which I have endeavoured 
to detail B,e thanked God for what 
had occurred- saying, that "ne consid- 
ered it had been the greatest of the 
many mercies with which he had been 
favoured." That is now upwards of 
thirty years ago, since which period I 
have altogether lost sight or intelli- 
gence of turn^ 



THE TEUE STORY OF A COCK AND A BULL. 



"Fkab," says the wise man, "is a 
betraying of the succours that wisdom 
offers." The political alarmist, who 
howls his cry of invasion in season 
and out of season, is apt to weaken 
instead of strengthening our national 
defences. We have been so often bid 
to prepare for a French invasion— the 
note of warning has sounded so often 
in our ears— that we have grown ac- 
customed to it, as the shepherds in 
the fable to the boy who cried wolf. 

Now, what is the meaning of this 
fear of invasion — what is its effect on 
the national mind) Does it prepare 
us the better for meeting the danger 
when really imminent or is it not 
rather "a betraying or the succours 
that reason offers?" Furor arma 
ministrat — is it true that timer arma 
ministrat t The Times, for reasons 
best known to itself has been crying 
wolf to the nation for the last month 
or two. Hardly a week elapses with- 
out a leader or two in which a naval 
review of the French fleet is not pa- 
raded before English readers. The 
Cherbourg docks are inspected with 
trembling curiosity ; every porthole 
and casemate counted ; sailors in bar- 
racks and ships in ordinary are over- 
hauled and inspected, and the com- 



pletion of the railway looked to as the 
signal of a coup de main against Eng- 
land. English contractors and navvies 
are to hand over the line to the 
French engineers^ and the first excur- 
sion train over it is to be charged with 
the munitions of war for an invasion 
of England. 

Now, what will all this lead to t 
To sound an alarm should mean, if 
words are true to their meaning, to 
call the nation to arms — to meet pre- 
paration by preparation— to man fleet 
for fleet, ana to tell our neighbours 
over the Channel that, if they choose 
to come on, we are ready for them. 
If this is the Times' meaning we un- 
derstand it ; and, however much we 
disagree from the advice given, we have 
nothing to complain with it for offer- 
ing it But the tone of the Times is 
more than an alarm to England. To 
our sleeping dockyard authorities, 
with gunboats high and dry, with three- 
deckers dismasted, and sailors who 
will not enter under unpopular cap- 
tains, such alarms may do consider- 
able good. But these leaders have a 
wider circulation than among admi- 
ralty clerks and arsenal authorities ; 
they are read and commented on 
through Europe ; they set foreigners 
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thinking, whether the decadence of 
Albion, so long predicted, has come at 
list, and set certain clerical vultures 
on the scent of the carcase of the last 
peat Protestant power in Europe. 
Such fears are unmanly and base ; 
they betray (to fall back on our defi- 
nition) the succour which reason offers. 
So that, were the hour of need and 
trial come, we should seek alliances 
and not find them, from the impres- 
sion prevailing that we were not able 
at last to defend ourselves. 

Now we have had enough of these 
alarms; we have heard the worst, 
and know to the day when Cher- 
bourg will be connected by railway 
with Paris; in how many hours an 
irmy can lie embarked; where they 
can he smuggled ashore on the south 
eoastout ox sight of coast-guard or 
rcrenue-cutter. We all know that 
England is cut up with railroads, and 
that a French marshal landed in 
Hampshire or Sussex has only to 
look at the first sign-post to see 4< To 
Lmdon," written in capital letters at 
all the cross-roads in the county. We 
all know this, but we do not all know, 
or we are not reminded of it by the 
mtwarlike Blusterer, that the lion's 
den has only one entrance, and that it 
is easier to go into than to go out at 
it ( A French army may make good 
their landing, but can they make 
gtjod their retreat A French fleet 
might find the Channel a mare li- 
berum to land their troops, it Would 
certainly become a mare clausum be- 
fore they had time to embark them. 
Themerchantnavy of England would- 
m a few days, man sucn a Channel 
Fleet that the French would be no- 
where, and not a pennon flying from 
Cherbourg to Calais. As to a French 
inny in England, be it a few thousand 
more or less, it could soon be brought 
to terms, No army can long hold out 
in an enemy's country, cut off from 
its communications behind, or sup- 
plies around It would come to a 
Question of a fair fight ; and if the 
English bayonet could not decide the 
day on English soil we must have 
become strangely degenerate since 
the days of Waterloo. This we do 
not believe. 

. The subject is not one on which it 
» becoming to boast ; but a little as- 
surance may not be out of place; and 
it may go far to reassure some who 
hm betrayed their reason to their 



fears. There is nothing so improbable 
as a French invasion. There is one 
thing worse than a crime in a French- 
man 8 eyes, and that is a folly. Louis 
Napoleon is too wise, if not too vir- 
tuous, to invade England 

We are no disciples of the Peace 
party school We must take our 
neighbours as we find them ; and so 
long as swords and spears are brist- 
ling over the Continent, ploughshares 
and reapinghooks must not be the 
only sort of iron in use at home. 
But, on the other hand, where are we 
to stop, if we admit that we are to 
keep the peace by being always ready 
for war. If we are to arm because 
the French arm, we shall, at last, in- 
cur all the cost of war without its 
risk or excitement ; we shall have 
paid for fighting men, and not got the 
worth of our money in Gazettes, Te 
Drums, and Tower guns. To keep 
the peace by getting ready for war is 
the plan we pursue at present Sup- 
pose we reverse it, and find ourselves 
most ready for war by seeking peace 
and ensuing the arts of peace. 

America, for instance, is only too 
ready for war ; and, all tne while, her 
preparations for war are not made in 
dockyards or arsenals, but by doubling 
her merchant marine. She would be 
our most formidable rival in war, be- 
cause she is our great rival in peace. 
She pierces no port- holes in her long 
clipper hulls, but we know her strength 
and respect her accordingly. France, 
too, must know our strength if put to 
it — that ocean steamera can carry guns 
as well as mails and parcels. She has 
one Cherbourg, but she has no liver- 
pool ; and we will back the shipping 
of Liverpool against the shipping of 
Cherbourg, even if Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were left out of the ques- 
tion. 

Enough of these alarms. We are 
ashamed to have gone into any detail. 
To doubt that ours is the " inviolate 
island of the brave and free," is al- 
most a Use majesty against the nation's 
honour. But is it true that France is 
silently arming; and if so, in what 
quarter is the storm of war to burst 1 

First, as to the fact itself. It has 
been so pertinaciously asserted by the 
Times that, at last, the Moniteur has 
been instructed to rive the statement 
an official denial It is said that the 
navy estimates have not exceeded very 
considerably those of former years, 
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and have even fallen short of the 
estimates during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. The increase is accounted 
for by the expense of fitting ships of 
the fine with screw propellers and 
completing the dock yards at Cher- 
bourg. How far these statements are 
satisfactory it is hard to decide. In 
domestic matters it is difficult enough 
to call on a gentleman " to declare nis 
intentions ; if too soon, you may nip 
a suit in the bud ; if too late, you may 
see your daughter's affections gone for 
ever. The Emperor of the French is 
not bound to declare his intentions. 
We have reason to think them honour- 
able. But it is our fault if we get 
ourselves talked about in Europe as 
fawning on the man we are at heart 
afraid of— admitting him to our in- 
timacy, and then asking for explana- 
tions—too cordial, at first, in asking 
him home ; too suspicious, now that 
he has a footing in our house. 

We do not, indeed, consult our dig- 
nity in sending over Europe such Bob 
Acres 1 challenges as those of the Times. 
That thunder of the Times has "soured 
the milk of human kindness in our 
breast," as in Fighting Bob's. "Odds 
bullets and blades, Fll write a good, 
bold hand, however." And so the 
Times, though trembling all over, like 
Acres of Clodhall, Esquire, sits down 
to ask the Emperor his intentions, 
and writes in " a good, bold hand." 

Whatever our suspicions, we had 
best keep them to ourselves ; and if 
in the editors breast the thought is 
at work that Cherbourg is a standing 
menace to England, let him address 
a private communication to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. To call out 
the Channel fleet will do our sailors 
good, and thus save a world of inter- 
pellations, requisitions, and soforth. 
m high diplomatic circles. We should 
lmld ourselves ready for either; and 
if ready for war, we need not anx- 
iously ask the Emperor, Is it peace? 
We shall assume it is until forced to 
suppose the contrary. 

But granted even that France is 
arming; as long as our own coasts 
are safe, we need not too curiously 
seek where the thunderbolt of war is 
to fall We have fought long enough 
the battles of Austria, Spain, and 
Turkey ; and what have we gained 
by our lavish expenditure of treasure 
and men. The balance of power has 
settled itself without the weight of 



our sword in the scale. Spain and 
Naples are both costly instances of 
ingratitude. We put a Bourbon on 
the throne in Naples and Madrid, and 
what have we earned for our pains 1 
As to Austria, our ancient ally — so 
often subsidized, so often invoked as 
the only power with whom our inte- 
rests can never clash? What has 
England in common with Austria that 
we should go to war for her? Of 
all fictions of statesmen, the most 
foolish is that which upholds Austria 
because no other state could fill her 
place in the European system. It is 
said, if Austria were broken up and 
dissolved into its separate nationali- 
ties, it would have to be restored to 
keep up the balance of power. Truly, 
that balance of power is a nightmare 
on modern politicians. No absurdity, 
no oppression, no out-of-date institu- 
tion, but shelters itself under this 
convenient maxim It is the lurking 
Atheism of those who forget that the 
Most High hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of 
men's habitation. Politicians are for 
ever re-drawing the map of Europe, 
forgetting that mountains, seas, lan- 
guages, are the natural bounds of 
empire, and that it is folly to confound 
or alter them. Lombardv is Italian, 
though twenty treaties of Vienna gave 
it to Austria. Languages are land- 
marks which statesmen cannot root 
up; and as a curse rested on him 
who removed his neighbour's land- 
mark, so evil must attend all attempts, 
such as that of Austria, to confound 
Italy and Germany under a Kaisar in 
Vienna. 

Our policy in going to war with 
Russia to prop up Turkey was doubt- 
ful ; still it had something to justify 
it The aggression was so open, and 
the danger of a dissolution ot Turkey 
and the extension of Russia so immi- 
nent, that there was some plea to 
maintain, in this case, the balance of 
power. Russia would have been such 
a direct gainer, that we were bound 
to calculate our losses, and to resist 
accordingly. But in the case of Aus- 
tria, we have nothing to stand for. 
Should France launch an army into 
Italy, we trust our statesmen will give 
over meddling, and act neither in the 
interest of France nor Austria. If we 
have any heart for the liberation of 
Italy, we shall do as Italians would 
wish us to do: leave Austria and 
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France to core each other, as two 
■tags do fox the possession of the milk- 
white hind, and when they drop or 
draw ofL exhausted Italy may be tree, 
and realize at once the two deepest 
wishes of every Italian heart, Fuori i 
barbarL and Italia fara da se. God 
forbid that we should provoke a war 
between France and Austria. To 
welcome war is like welcoming a fire 
or a plague. On their heads be the 
guilt of the innocent blood shed, and 
not on ouxs. But that we should have 
no act or part in such a crime, let 
neither statesmen nor journalists tam- 
per with either party. What have 
we to say to Austria, that we should 
lean a little more to her, because our 
alliance with France is less close than 
formerly. That trimming policy, now 
a little here, now a little there, is 
miserable and mischievous. 

But, say the wise men, England 
will be then isolated. So let her be : 
God made her an island, and meant 
her to be one. Again the wise men 
make answer, that when she is thus 
isolated, the nations will come up 
against her, and all Europe league 
together to blot her out, that she be 
no more a nation. And, at the thought 
of this, the Court and Foreign Office 
are all a-tremble. as the trees of the 
foresL when shaken by the wind, and 
as Ahaz and his court were when 
Syria and Israel were confederate 
against him. We forget the legend 
round the medal, struck when Eng- 
land came out of her greatest peril, 
the Spanish Armada, ventis afflavU 
dimpavU eos. Besides, if we believe 
in nationalities, then our nationality 
will be believed in. God will no more 
allow us to be invaded, and our unity 
broken up, than he allows us to invade 
and break up the unity of France, 
Spain, or Germany. It is a maxim of 
political wisdom, or ought to be, con- 
firmed as it has been by the experi- 
ence of many centuries— <fe age of 
ctmcruetts is past 

Napoleon might overrun Europe, as 
a river floods its banks, but France 
was cooped up again within the Rhine, 
and after a quarter of a century of 
astonishing conquest and defeat, 
neither gamed or lost a foot of ground. 

There are a few great powers en- 
eamped in Europe, where they ought 
not to be. Thus, the Turks are en- 
camped in the ancient Byzantine em- 
pire! and were they ejected to-morrow 



Eastern Europe would be relieved of 
an unnatural incubus. Our fears of 
Russian supremacy, more or less 
imaginary, are all that prevent such a 
resettlement of a Christian popula- 
tion under a Christian government. 
When the time comes, and we cannot 
tell how soon that may be, we trust 
our diplomatists will have no foolish 
tradition of a balance of power to up- 
hold. Even if Russia came in for the 
lion's share of the Turkish provinces 
her open sovereignty would not be 
more formidable to the western powers 
than herpresentassumed protectorate. 
Checks would arise that we cannot 
now foresee or calculate on. A uni- 
versal empire has alwavs proved a 
dream and a delusion. Nations only 
culminate to this point to wither and 
decline. 

Now, in the same way that the 
Turks are encamped in Europe the 
Austrians are encamped in Italy. 
Were that encampment broken up we 
cannot see how any gain to France 
would be a loss to us. We have no 
imaginable interest in common with 
Austria why we should fight her bat- 
tles : and to suppose that we are to 
ask France her intentions because she 
chooses to arm and attack Austria, it 
to suppose that the Austrian minister 
rules in our Cabinet, or that Austrian 
gold has bought up our press. We 
have meddled too long and too often 
in Italy, and always on the wrong 
side; and we trust, that should a col- 
lision occur between Austria and 
France in Italy, ours will be no feigned 
neutrality, but the open declaration 
of an island people, that it is no affair 
of ours, ana that between rival des- 
potisms we can have nothing in com- 
mon with either side. 

If worst came to the worst, and all 
ourtraditionary notions of the balance 
of power were unsettled by the final 
ejection of Austria from Italy, and 
the settlement of the French in their 
place. France would be no more for- 
midable to us then than now. We 
coped with France, and beat her both 
by land and sea, with Europe at her 
back, before* and we should be 
ashamed to think we could not do so 
again. As to Italy, the change of mas- 
ters would be at least a relief. With 
no love for the French their hatred 
of Austria is deep enough to make 
them welcome any change. Their 
campaign in Lombardy would be 
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like that of Charles VIII. over again, 
a campaign of chalk. France, with 
all her faults, is a more liberal coun- 
try than Austria. The Emperor is at 
least not the tool of the priests, as in 
Austria; the system of repression 
would be less brutal and systematic • 
a constitutional government Would 

fpread from Sardinia through North 
taly; Rome might still retain her 
Bishop ; but St Peter's successor, re- 
lieved from the burden of secular 
cares, could then give himself to spiri- 
tual cares only, greatly to the benefit 
of his own soul, and the souls of 
his much-neglected diocese. And as 
to Naples, it is surely no treason to 
hint that Murat could hot be a worse 
king than Bomba ; things have to 
come to the worst in Naples under 
one dynasty — our hope is they would 
mend under another. 

Now, what we have written is not 
to invite Englishmen to begin propa- 
gandism in Italy, or anywhere else. 
All we denounce is that absurd ten- 
derness about Austria, as if we were 
to pick a quarrel with France to keep 
her hands off our ancient and most 
"unfaithful" ally. The tone of the 
Times is un-English to a degree on 
this subject; and if secret service 
money could be well spent, it would 
be in paying the Times not to write 
on foreign politics, or meddle in mat- 
ters where it almost invariably goes 
wrong. Its articles on France must 
have been most irritating to the French 
Emperor and people ; and all for what) 
To alarm us upon an impossible dan- 



ger — or, rather to stimulate us to make 
common cause with Austria, and to 
hamper ourselves with a one-sided 
alliance. Except in Austrian interests 
these Times' leaders have no drift or 
meaning ; and the sooner this is ex- 
posed and understood by the people 
of England, the better. The whole 
story of a French invasion is the old 
story of the Cock and the Bull, as 
found either in the venerable Bede, or 
some other Saxon chronicler. The 
story is, that a cock used to roost over 
the manger where a bull was tethered 
every night Now, the cock was given 
to early rising, while the bull was a 
lazy fellow, and apt to oversleep 
himself. Now, it happened that, as 
morning after morning the cock would 
awake before day, crow, and clap his 
wings in the most alarming manner, 
an officious cowboy took it into his 
head that this was meant as a menace 
to the bull, and, after pricking the 
bull's heavy sides with a pitchfork, 
persuaded the bull that the cock was 
putting on spurs to attack him, and 
pointed to the goad in his side as a 
casus belli between the cock and the 
bull The venerable Bede has not told 
us whether they went to war, or how 
they fought ; for the cock's wings and 
the bull's horns were no match for 
each other, and there was a great deal 
of beating the air on both sides. But 
enough of the fable is known to justify 
us in treating the Times' fears of a 
French invasion as the modern ver- 
sion of the story of " A Cock and a 
Bull" 



k GEBM2LN legend. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSB7. 

" @<$lfifli bu, mctne Gutter?" 

" Aet thou sleeping, my mother, 
Outworn with grief at last ? — 
To speak to thee, sweet mother, 
From the grave-yard have I past 

" I cannot rest in quiet, 

Though my grave is dark and still ; 
For a cold air creeps around me, 
And my shroud is damp and chilL" 

Uprose that mother lonely, 
The ghost-dream in her brain — 

With the spirit-sight she seeth 
Her little child again. 
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A vapory flame, like moonlight 

When muffled by a cloud, 
Wraps the baby as she standeth 

By the bed-side in her shroud. 

u Creep, darling, to my bosom. 
And lav thine heart on mine ; 
Its throbbing blood shall warm thee : 
Til give my life for thine." 

u Oh ! never more, sweet mother, 
May I lie upon thy breast, 
But from my grave I come to crave 
That thou wilt give me rest 

" All day and night so dreary 
I hear thy moaning still, 
And thy deep sighs, breathing o'er me, 
Mother, they make me chill 

" All day and night so dreary 

Thy tears soak through the mould, 
And on my shroud come trickling — 
They make me damp and cold. ' 

Oh ! great love, self-denying I— 

The mother hides her woes 
Within her aching bosom, 

To give her child repose. 

Soft fades that pale, cold vapour, 

As boreal lights at night ; 
And the little babe so fades away 

From the mother's straining sight 

And ever through the lone night 

That mother watched in vain 
For the spirit of her lost one 

To stand by her again. 

And ever, when the grief-drops 

From her fountain-heart would rise, 
She crushed them ere they trickled 

In tear-rain from her eyes. 

And ever, when the wailing 

Of sighs rose in her breast 
She choked it back— to break her heart 

But not her loved one's rest 

Now, when a moon had circled, 

Lo! in the solemn night 
Came a vision to that mother, 

Filling the room with light 

And a voice, like trickling waters, 

So soft, so sweet, so clear, 
Floods all the dreamy silence 

And fills the mother's ear : 

" Sleep on, thou patient mother, 
No more with grief opprest, 
Untroubled now, and sweetly, 
Thy little one takes rest 
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u He that for ever giveth 
Rest to his children dear, 
Sendeth to thee this vision 
Thy loving heart to cheer." 

Awoke that mother lonely, 
As passed the voice and light ; 

But she knew who stood in glory 
Beside her bed that night 

The angel of her little child 
The message blest had given — 

One of the angels that behold 
The Father's face in heaven, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN— THE VISITATION. 



The interests of Reform in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin have sustained a 
heavy blow in the result of the recent 
Visitation. Should public opinion 
acquiesce in the decision of the Vice- 
chancellor of the University, the evil 
produced is likely to be permanent in 
its character, ana not less so because 
some modification of the most serious 
abuses will undoubtedly be offered. 
The misappropriation of the degree 
fees, despite the temporary Drop 
which the judgment has supplied, 
must speedily fall to the ground and 
the grievances of the non-toitor fellows 
will receive at last some attention and 
partial redress ; but so long as the deci- 
sion of the Visitors enjoys the immu- 
nity conferred by even a passive assent 
of the general public,BO real improve- 
ment in the condition of the interior 
can be expected. This results from 
the nature of the case. Great corpo- 
rate bodies, such as universities, be- 
cause of the fluctuation of their com- 
ponent parts, can secure an equitable 
administration of their system only 
by sedulous conformity with their 
laws, and because of the naturally 
conservative tendencies of such bodies 
they can be impelled to reform by no 
lighter agency than that of public 
opinion distinctly enunciated. From 
these two sources of order and effi-> 
ciency Trinity College has been cut off 
by the recent judgments, one of which 
renders it dangerous for any member 
of the corporation to give publicity to 
his views on University questions; and 
the other, by giving a legal sanction 
to a practice for which no defence save 



its inveteracy could be pleaded, not 
only justifies all existing misappro- 
priations, but throws a protecting 
shield over all future ones which may 
have the good fortune to escape de- 
tection for a time. But the evil does 
not stop here, nor is the terrorism 
which has thus been initiated confined 
to the alumni In characterising the 
most temperate statements of the Re- 
form party as "highly defamatory of 
the governing body of the College," 
the judgments deter every prudent 
man from the discussion of necessary 
alterations, and they silence the most 
independent of the press by denounc- 
ing beforehand as a libel every article 
which implies the need, or points out 
the method of improvement If these 
decisions of the Visitors be sound — and 
if we cannot show them to be the re- 
verse—it omly remains for us to with- 
draw from the controversy, offering 
our apologies to the public which we 
have misled, and to the academic 
magnates whom we have "defamed." 
But, on the other hand, if the judg- 
ments can be successfully impugned ; 
if they can be shown to be at variance 
with recognised principles of policy, 
of justice, and or law, it will be our 
duty to redouble our efforts on behalf 
of a great and valuable institution, the 
faults of which are thus proved to lie 
deeper, and to be more difficult of 
treatment, than was at first supposed. 
In addressing ourselves to this task, 
we are well aware how delicate a 
matter it is to criticise decisions pro- 
nounced from so high a tribunal as 
the Court of Visitors. Judge Black* 
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borae's distinguished character as a 
lawyer is matter of notoriety, and we 
know how much additional weight 
his words derived- on the occasion to 
which we refer, from the statement 
that they received the concurrence of 
the venerable prelate who sat beside 
him on the bench, and who may, per- 
haps, have taken a greater interest in 
the proceedings than was apparent to 
a looker on, or than was to nave been 
expected from one not conversant with 
legal technicalities. But no tribunal 
is infallible, even though it be beyond 
judicial appeal : neither are we pre- 
pared to shut our eyes to facts because 
legal authorities cannot recognise 
them, nor abandon a just cause be- 
cause high names have pronounced 
against it We will, therefore, carry 
our cause into that court which, from 
the first, we declared to be the only 
one competent to deal with it, and 
we will canvass the decision of the 
Visitors with that degree of respect 
that is their due, but, at the same 
time, with that fearlessness which the 
magnitude of the interests at stake, 
and the nature of all genuine discus- 
sion, aUke demand. 

In order to appreciate the first judg- 
ment deli veredby the Vice-Chancellor, 
that in which he dealt with the ap- 
peals of Dr. Shaw and Mr. Carmichael 
against the censure passed upon them 
by the Board, it will be necessary to 
take a brier review of the circum- 
stances which led to those appeals. 

On the 29th o( March, 1858, Dr. 
Shaw published a letter in a Dublin 
journal, calling the attention of " the 
alumni of the University among the 
clergy and educated laity of Ireland" 
to a public document of considerable 
importance which had appeared a few 
days before. This was Mr. Stephens' 
letter to Sir Georee Grey, severely 
commenting upon tne Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, of 
which Commission Mr. Stephens had 
been a member, and from which he 
had withdrawn a considerable time 
previously, owing to fundamental 
differences of opinion between him- 
self and his brother Commissioners, 
As the purpose for which Dr. Shaw 
referred to that letter was frequently 
misstated by counsel for the JBoarcL 
and as that misstatement was adopted 
and repeated in the judgment of the 
court, it becomes necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers to what 



seems to be the purport of the docu- 
ment It was not, as Mr. Brewster 
asserted, and as Judge Blackbume a 
weeksubsequentlyreiterated, "replete 
with statements of abuses and defects 
in the Endowed Schools ;" but was a 
protest against the Report of that Com- 
mission as " vicious m judgment, bad 
in law, and defective in not making 
adequate provision" for the attainment 
of the ends contemplated by her Ma- 
jesty in issuing the Commission. We 
quote these words from Mr. Stephens' 
concluding observations (p. 29), and we 
refer to the opening paragraph of Dr. 
Shaw's letter, to show what were his 
objects in making allusion to the Re- 
port, and to Mr. Stephens' protest 
against it The principles for which 
he was contending, as regarded Tri- 
nity College, were those that had been 
found to be the sole basis of union 
between Mr. Stephens and his col- 
leagues in the case of other educa- 
tional foundations. On all questions 
but these their divergence of opinion 
was excessive, but they were agreed 
in stigmatizing as defects the insuffi- 
cient remuneration of many of the 
masters, the want of retiring pen- 
sions, tne necessity many teacners 
were under of resorting to extraneous 
employment as a means of livelihood, 
and finally the incomplete and unsafe 
modes in use of keeping the accounts, 
and the want of a proper system or 
audit Now what argument more 
natural for a Trinity College reformer 
to adduce than to show that such 
defects and abuses as he was contend- 
ing against had been condemned una- 
nimously by authorities who yet dif- 
fered on every subject whereon differ- 
ence was possible * 

To return to our narrative. A few 
days after the appearance of Dr. 
Shaw's letter, the same journal which 
had published it contained a leading 
article on the subject of University 
Reform, and after quoting some pas- 
sages from a private letter to the 
editor (which letter was subsequently 
stated m Court to have emanated 
from a member of the Board) the 
writer of the article went on to re- 
commend that the Junior Fellows and 
others who were dissatisfied with 
their position should send in a memo- 
rial to the Board, stating their griev- 
ances, and requesting redress. It was 
assumed, evidently on the authority 
of the private letter, that no such 
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course had ever been adopted; and 
the friendly observation was made, 
that by this means reforms might be 
effected without any infringement of 
discipline. The editor had been left 
in ignorance that his panacea had 
been tried over and over again with- 
out success, and that in particular the 
non-tutor fellows had, so long back as 
1850, addressed a full statement of 
their case to the Board, and that on 
that occasion J)v. Shaw, then a non- 
resident fellow, had supported it by 
a most respectful and somewhat ela- 
borate letter, in which he predicted 
as the result of the existing system 
all the evils now so prominent and 
dangerous in 1858. Neither had the 
editor's private informant alluded to 
the fact that the Royal Commission 
of 1851 had fruitlessly recommended 
the principal reforms advocated by 
Dr. Shaw, and the journalist, misled 
by the high authority that had ad- 
dressed him, tendered the advice, 
which, if it had not been already 
acted on, would have been a very just 
rebuke, and which drew forth from 
Mr. Carmichael the letter for which 
the Board coupled him with Dr. Shaw 
in the censure against which both 
appealed. Mr. CarmichaeFs letter 
corrects the mistake into which the 
editor had been led — informs him of 
the refusal of the last prayer of the 
memorial of the non-tutors — adds 
that this memorial did not receive 
even the courtesy of a written answer, 
and confirms several of Dr. Shaw's 
statements by statistics of his own 
income in the sixth year of his fellow- 
ship. Mr. Carmichael concludes, like 
l)r. Shaw, by appealing to public opi- 
nion. " The remedy." says he, "rests 
with the voice of public opinion, and 
I heartily thank you for your efforts 
in the cause of University Reform." 
This letter appeared on April 1st, and 
on the 13th each gentleman received 
a summons to appear before the 
Board next day at twelve o'clock, 
they were refused any information 
as to the object of the summons, de- 
spite an immediate and a formal ap- 
plication for it ; and presented them- 
selves accordingly at the time ap- 
pointed. They found a full Board 
assembled, the two Deans being pre- 
sent, as required by the statutes, when 
expulsion, or any other very grave 
punishment is to be inflicted. The cen- 
sure in the present instance was what 



is called " public admonition." The 
usual proceeding in this case is for 
the Provost to read out of the Statute 
Book the law which has been violated, 
and to admonish the offender not to 
repeat the offence. Here a serious 
difficulty at once presented itself in 
the total absence of any statute re- 
ferring to the case of a fellow discuss- 
ing in public the affairs of the College : 
but the Board were not to be impeded 
in their purpose by any technical 
obstacle, and had accordingly framed 
a minute and resolution the previous 
day, and invested them, so far as was 
possible, with the temporary autho- 
rity and dignity of a statute. These 
were then read out by the Provost 

Dr. Shaw, on being questioned, 
admitted the authorship of the let- 
ter which had appeared under his 
name, and requested leave to make 
a statement on the subject, account- 
ing for his conduct Leave was re- 
fused, and the admonition pronounced 
without any hearing or opportunity 
of justification being afforded. Mr. 
Carmichael was then called in and 
subjected to the same process. On 
asking in what light he was to con- 
sider the admonition, he was in- 
formed that it amounted to " a very 
grave censure." From this public 
censure and admonition, Dr. Shaw and 
Mr. Carmichael appealed, separately, 
to the Visitors, and requested that 
their case should be heard at a public 
visitation. No direct answer was 
vouchsafed; but, about a fortnight 
after, a notice was affixed to the Col- 
lege gate, apprising all the members 
of the College that a GeneralYisitation 
would be held on Mav 24th, 185a 
The appellants, therefore, prepared 
their case. Mr. Lawson, Q.C., and Mr. 
Mills, were counsel for Dr. Shaw; 
Mr. Joy, Q.C., and Mr. Hamilton 
Smythe, Q.C, for Mr. Carmichael ; and 
Mr. Brewster, Q.C., Mr. Lloyd, q.c, 
Mr. Ball, Q-c, and Mr. H. MacDonnell, 
for the Board. Mr. Lawson, in open- 
ing the matter, displayed his usual 
ability. He at once hit the blot in the 
Board's case^ and showed that it had 
overstepped its powers in pronouncing 
a censure upon Ins client, and that it 
had shown that it was aware of the 
fact, by first stating that Dr. Shaw's 
act was a breach of a specific statute, 
and then adding that his conduct was 
contrary to the spirit of the statutes, 
two statements which contradict each 
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other. He {minted out that Dr. Shaw's 
letter was neither false in statement, 
nor disrespectful in tone. The former 
charge, indeed, could not be made 
against it, without inculpating the re- 
ports of two Royal Commissions, one of 
which related directly to Trinity Col- 
lege itself ; and both of which endorsed 
every principle and every detail for 
which his client's letter contended. 
He farther denied that any libellous 
intention, ox any tendency to subvert 
discipline; could be attributed to the 
wording of the letter, as it was not 
the administration of individuals, but 
the system which they were bound to 
administer, with which it found fault 
He not only showed that the Board 
had inflicted a censure for an offence 
not contemplated by the statutes, but 
that it had itself committed a viola- 
tion of them in its manner of proceed- 
ing. The statutes provide that no 
new crime can be created without the 
consent of the Visitors, except when 
the offence is malum per se y a character 
which cannot, by any construction, 
he given to tne act of publicly dis- 
cussing the affairs of the College. 
The only statute quoted by the Board, 
in support of its resolution, was one 
which provided a tribunal, in the Visi- 
tors, to hear complaints and remedy 
abuses. But this was irrelevant to the 

rrtaon, because the reforms which 
Shaw advocated did not lie within 
the power of either the Board or the 
visitors, but required the interference 
of the Crown. Hence, it was argued, 
his letter was as little inconsistent 
with the spirit of the statutes as with 
their express enactments, or with the 
discipline of the College. Further, 
Mr. Lawson pointed out that in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and hitherto in Dublin, 
the free discussion of University ques- 
tions had been always conceded to 
fellows and professors, and with very 
beneficial results ; and that among the 
persons who actually availed them- 
selves of this agency were two mem- 
bers of the Board, one of them its 
respected head, which now censured 
his client not tor the letter which he 
published, but for the act of publish- 
ing a letter at alL He proceeded to 
point out the danger which would 
arise if all interference with the work- 



ing of the College should originate from 
without, amongst strangers or enemies, 
and concluded oy denouncing the at- 
tempt of the Board to suppress discus- 
sion and to silence the press as repug- 
nant alike to the usages of the Univer- 
sity and the free laws of the country. 

Mr. Brewster commenced by en- 
larging on the importance of main- 
taining discipline m an educational 
institution, and endeavoured to show 
that Dr. Snaw's appeal to public opi- 
nion was subversive of ft, and <x>ntrary 
to the spirit though perhaps not to 
the letter, of the statutes, quoting in 
proof the oath taken by every fellow 
to maintain the dignity and interests 
of [the College and all who dwell 
therein especially] the provost and 
senior fellows. The passage in brackets, 
though an integral Dart of the oath, 
did not appear to Mr. Brewster to 
merit quotation, although to unpro- 
fessional eyes it may seem to modify 
considerably the force of his argu- 
ment He then proceeded to comment 
in detail upon each passage in Dr. 
Shaw's letter, and to put upon it con- 
structions in harmony with the false 
keynote to which we have already 
adverted. In one of these construc- 
tions, which we shall cite as a speci- 
men, we know not which to admire 
more, the advocate's courage or his 
success. 

The passage under treatment was 
that in which Dr. Shaw refers to the 
want of retiring pensions for other 
officers of the College besides senior 
fellows. One not familiar with the 
actual state of things within the Col- 
lege might readily he misled by the 
terms senior and junior, and conceive 
that the senior fellows alone could be 
fitting recipients of such pensions, as 
the juniors must, of course, be men in 
the prime of life, and far removed 
from the period which makes super- 
annuation necessary. This is a most 
natural error, but it is one which we 
have already exposed.* We have 
shown that the disparity of age be- 
tween the senior and junior fellows 
is not what their names denote and 
their disparity of condition presumes, 
but that, from the extreme slowness 
of promotion ever since 1840, men of 
middle age are still low down among 
the junior fellows, and must expect to 
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be juniors to the end of their days. 
The passage in question incidentally 
corrects the common mistake on this 
subiect by speaking of the Board as 
u a body which few of the lower half 
of junior fellows need ever expect to 
join until long after age and infirmi- 
ties shall have rendered retirement 
necessary." This clause Mr. Brewster 
designated as a "terrible passage," 
implying some singular moral depra- 
vity on the part of the writer. It was 
u a covert allusion to the age and in- 
firmities of the existing senior fel- 
lows;" it was the expression of an 
opinion that "they nad lived too 
long." It is, perhaps, allowable for 
an advocate to so construct an oppo- 
nent's words as to enlist against Mm 
the natural sympathies of the bench ; 
but a judge might have seen that the 
construction here offered was not only 
foreign to the genuine sense of Dr. 
Shaw's letter, but directly subversive 
of its argument If the senior fel- 
lows were really aged and infirm, the 
poverty of any portion of the junior 
fellows would J>e but temporary, the 
prospects of promotion could not be 
complained of, and the demand for 
retiring pensions would be simply ab- 
surd. 

Mr. Brewster justified his construc- 
tions of this and other apparently in- 
nocuous passages in the letter by re- 
presenting it as the artful production 
of an able man, who knew how to 
effect his objects without exposing 
himself to any danger. 

Mr. Joy, for Mr. Carmichael, based 
his defence on the circumstance that 
his client's letter was an answer to cor- 
rect a misstatement in a newspaper 
article arising out of delusive informa- 
tion supplied to the editor, as internal 
evidence showed, by a member of the 
Board ; as well as on the ground that it 
contained nothing but acknowledged 
facte. Counsel arraigned the concract 
of the Board in refusing all opportu- 
nity of defence or explanation, and in 
endeavouring to check all open ex- 
pression of opinion whenever that 
2)inion differed from theirs. At the 
ose of Mr. Joy's argument, the Court 
adjourned till the next morning. 



On Tuesday, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Ball 
were heard as counsel for the Board. 
The former gentleman opened the pro- 
ceedings in much the same manner as 
Mr. Brewster had done, by an elabo- 
rate encomium on discipline, and by 
asserting that free discussion was in- 
compatible with it He stated that 
although he was there to answer Mr. 
Carmicnaers counsel, he nevertheless 
felt himself called upon to notice some 
passages in Dr. Shaw's letter, which 
he accordingly proceeded to analyse, 
alleging that its design was " to con- 
vey the impression that the Board 
were the great obstacles to all educa- 
tional improvement" After enter- 
ing into some details concerning 
the working of the College in at- 
tempted disproof of Dr. Shaw's asser- 
tions, he proceeded to deal with Mr. 
Carmichael'8 letter, which he cha- 
racterised as "an error of judgment 
into which the writer had been W," 
an error, however, which required 
the admonition with which it had 
been visited, because of the dangerous 
example which it set Mr. Ball fol- 
lowed on the same side^ and argued 
that the appellants had m the act of 
discussion violated their oath as fel- 
lows by implication. He drew a dis- 
tinction between a carefully prepared 
pamphlet, such as the Provost's was. 
and addressed to educated men, and 
a hurried letter in a newspaper, which 
any common person might read and 
comment upon. Having commended 
the moderation of the Board, in 
merely affixing a stigma on the cha- 
racter of the appellants, instead of 
inflicting a pecuniary fine, he con- 
cluded by an enumeration of improve- 
ments recently made in the Univer- 
sity system, which, in his opinion, 
clearly exonerated the governing 
body from the charges of the press. 
Dr. Ball having concluded, the Vice- 
Chancellor intimated his intention to 
hear only one counsel in reply, on the 
ground that it wotdd be a waste of the 
public time to hear two, so identical* 
were the two eases. He permitted the 
appellants' counsel to settle between 
themselves which should address 
the Court. The seniority of Hr* 



* In the authorized Report published by the Board, we observe that the word 
"identical" is replaced by this phrase "m all essential respects similar." The 
difference is perhaps not much : but the testimony of those present k positive as to 
the use of the former expression. 
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Smytbe as a Q.O. giving him prece- 
dence over Br. Shaw's second counsel, 
he accordingly addressed the Court 
an the part of Mr. Carmichael, and 
ably followed tip Mr. Joy's line of 
argument When Mr. Smythe had 
concluded, Dr. Lawson repeated his 
application that Dr. Shawns counsel 
would be permitted to reply. The 
Vice-chancellor declined to accede to 
the request except on condition that 
nothing should be touched on except 
the new matter which had been in- 
troduced by Messrs. Lloyd and BalL 
As this new matter was quite irrele- 
vant to the case, and had been only 
introduced as a reply to certain news- 
paper articles, the Court declaring 
that they were received merely as 
statements, to attempt to reply to 
them wnud have been the very waste 
of time to which the Viee-ChaHedlor 
oltfected. Dr. Lawson, accordingly, 
ceased to press his application, but 
added that his client had just desired 
him to state that the new matter in 
question was, in many respects, fal- 
lacious and incorrect; and that if 
a proper opportunity were afforded, 
Dr. Shaw was prepared to prove it 
so. Hie Vice-Chancellor then ob- 
served that this enabled him to bring 
before the Court a certain letter 
which had been addressed to the 
Primate, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, by the Registrar of the College. 
This letter proteased to refute a great 
variety of charges which had been 
lately brought against the Board. 
(His lordship was understood to refer 
to the public press). The Court had 
selected one of those charges for in- 
vestigation. This was that the Board 
had applied to their own use certain 
portions of the degree fees properly 
Delongmg to the common chest If 
there was any member of the Cor- 
poration who was prepared to sustain 
that charge the Court would investi- 
gate it If not, it would be for the 
Frovost and senior fellows to say 
whether they had anything to offer 
on the subject in the way of explana- 
tion or disproof 

Dr. Shaw stated that he was pre- 
pared to make that charge. 

The Vice-Chancellor desired him to 
put it in writing, and adjourned the 
Court for half an hour to enable him 
to do so. 

Previous to adjourning the Court 
certain other charges of violations 



of statutes were brought forward ; 
one by Dr. Shaw, another by the Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, and subsequently a third 
by Mr. M. Roberts. Want of space 
forbids us at present taking any notice 
of the important questions thus raised, 
or of the manner in which they were 
disposed of. 

On the Court resuming its sitting 
Dr. Shaw handed to the Registrar 
the following allegation : "My allega- 
tion is, that the distribution of fees 
on the higher degrees, as published 
by the Board in 1791, and 1801, has 
been altered so as to give to the Pro- 
vost and senior fellows amounts for- 
merly given to Trinity College, I 
think it right to add, that in cring- 
ing this charge, I make no personal 
imputation on the existing members 
of the Board." 

On Tuesday, June 1st, the "Visitors 
having taken their seats, the Vice- 
Chancellor said that the Court was 
ready to hear Dr. Shaw's case. 

Dr. Lawson said that he under- 
stood that judgment in the appeals 
was about to be pronounced. 

The Vice-Chancellor stated that he 
did not intend to deliver judgment 
until Dr. Shaw's charge had been 
heard. 

The Vice-Chancellor then disposed 
of the questions raised by Mr. Dixon 
and Mr. Roberts. 

Dr. Lawson commenced his address 
by observing that he was placed in 
a very embarrassing position, in hav- 
ing to bring forward a charge on the 
part of Dr. Shaw, a man in the posi- 
tion of a junior f ellow^against a pow- 
erful body like the Board, while a 
grave College censure was yet hang- 
lngover his head. 

The Vice-Chancellor, after some 
consultation with the Archbishop, 
admitted the reasonableness of the 
plea, and proceeded to deliver judg- 
ment in the appeal cases. Notwith- 
standing the "identity" which he 
had affirmed to exist between them 
when refusing to hear the first appel- 
lant's counsel, a marked dissimilarity 
will be found between the judgments 
delivered. The Visitors confirmed 
the censure of the Board in the case 
of Dr. Shaw, and reversed it in that 
of Mr. Carmichael The language in 
which the judgment was given against 
the former was an elaborate aceusa- 
tion, far surpassing in stringency the 
original resolution of the Board, while, 
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in a few simple sentences. Mr. Carmi- 
chael's plea was admitted 

We will now lay before our readers 
the entire decision in both its parts, 
and will adopt, as the clearest ana 
briefest mode of expressing our objec- 



tions to it, the plan of arranging in 
parallel columns the actual judgment 
and that which we humbly believe 
would hare been more consistent 
with the facts of the two cases. 



The Vice-Chancellor said — 

" The question in the case of Dr. Shaw's 
appeal which we are called upon to der 



cade is in substance the same which arises 
in all legal proceedings where the object 
In speaking or writing is to be decided 
by the constituted tribunals of the coun-r 
try. The law in such cases is, that when 
the publication stands unexplained by 
any collateral evidence which indicates 
the intention of the party, and no light 
is derived from the circumstances at- 
tending the publication by which the 
mind of the author can be read, the in-* 
ference is necessarily derived from the 
words themselves, read and understood 
according to their plain import and mean- 
ing, in their natural and ordinary sense. 
If the natural tendency and import be to 
defame and injure, then, according to 
every principle of reason and justice, the 
party must be taken to have acted with 
a view to effect the consequences to 
which the means he has used naturally 
and obviously tend." 

44 Heading the letter, for the publica- 
tion of which this sentence has been 
pronounced, and understanding it in 
the sense in which any ordinary reader 
would understand it, the question is — Is 
it defamatory of the governing body of 
the College, the Provost and Senior 
Fellows ? M 



" The document to which it refers as 
explanatory of the subject and of the 
writer's purpose is one replete with de- 
tails of abuses and defects in the adminis- 
tration of educational endowments." 



" One of those alluded to arises from 
the insufficient provision, for teachers in 
schools, the other from the omission of a 
public audit of the accounts of the funds 
that constitute these endowments. With 
these the letter connects the endowments 
of Trinity College and their administra- 
tion, plainly intending to extend to the 
latter the censures that are found in Mr. 
Stephens' letter. Accordingly, the in- 
sufficiency of the means of livelihood of 
six of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 



We are of opinion that — 

The question which we have to decide 
is not that of the character of the letter 
which drew down the censure of the 
Board, for that point is not before the 
Court; but whether the discussion of 
collegiate matters by the Junior Fellows 
is contrary to the statutes or subversive 
of discipline. The first of these charges 
has not been supported by any evidence 
whatsoever. With respect to the second, 
the common sense rule in such matters 
is, that the words of any publication 
must be taken in their plain and literal 
sense, and without reference to any col- 
lateral evidence or subsequent writings 
which may appear to point out the in- 
tention of the author. If the natural 
tendency be plain and evident, then, ac- 
cording to every principle of reason and 
justice, the party must be taken to have 
acted with a view to effect the conse- 
quences, to which the means he has used 
naturally and obviously tend. 



Beading the letter, for the publication 
of which this sentence has been pro- 
nounced^and bearing in mind that it was 
specially addressed to ammni of the Uni- 
versity, (to be presumed conversant with 
the Collegiate system), the only question 
is — Is it subversive of discipline? — its 
accuracy in detail not having been onoe 
impugned. 

The document to which it refers is a 

Srotest against the Beport of the Sn- 
owed Schools Commission, but contains 
certain fundamental principles in which 
it agrees with that Beport, and on which 
it also insists as applicable to the ad- 
ministration of all educational founda- 
tions, and which Dr. Shaw considers 
must therefore apply to Trinity College 
as well as to cognate bodies. 

One of these is the necessity for ade- 
quate remuneration of the body of teach- 
ers j another, the evil effects arising from 
their compelled resort to extraneous em- 
ployment for a livelihood ; next, the want 
of retiring pensions; and finally, the 
great importance of a public audit to the 
welfare of the institutions. 

These principles the letter applies to 
the endowments and administration of 
Trinity College, on the ground of their 
general appropriateness to all educational 
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eril and an abuse ; and no one can doubt 
it was intended to lay it as a charge 
sgainst those to whom the administra- 
tion of the College property is intrusted. " 



"The last paragraph of the letter 
shows the charge which the writer in- 
tended to convey, bat it goes much tor- 
ther. It asserts that the present distri- 
bution of the revenues of the College is 
strikingly opposed to the arrangements 
which the interests oi education require. 
Here it is plainly intended to charge the 
Board with a misapplication of the re- 
venues of the College, such as to be 
strikingly opposed to the interests of 
education, the great trust confided to 
them.- 



foundations. Accordingly, the insuffi- 
ciency of the means of livelihood of six 
of the Junior Fellows is treated as an 
evil and an abuse which is not denied 
even by the Board itself, a circumstance 
whicli does seem to imply remissness on 
its part in not having carried out the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission of 
1851. 

The last paragraph of the letter shows 
that this remissness had dispelled any 
hope on the writer's part of the initiative 
in reform being taken by the Board. It 
by no means, however, implies any mal- 
versation on the part of that body, nor 
any defect in its legal tenure of its emo- 
luments, but simply the fact that the 
incomes of the Senior Fellows are larger 
than the College can now afford to pay, 
when the necessity of extension has 
become so remarkably prominent. 



•• But the assertion does not terminate 
here. It is followed by and directly con- 
nected with the expression of the writer's 
belie£ that the publication of the ac- 
counts would lead to reform. How? 
Plainly and obviously, by exposing the 
distribution of the revenues of the Col- 
lege, already asserted to be strikingly 
opposed to the interests of education, but 
which now, by its secrecy, is beyond the 
reach of detection or reform. It is by 
this exposure that the guardians of these 
revenues are to be brought into subjec- 
tion to public opinion, and coerced to 
discontinue their perversion and abuse.** 

"This is not, as was argued, a com. 
plaint aimed at a system for the defects 
of which the writer holds the Provost 
and Senior Fellows not to be responsible. 
On the contrary, their power to correct, 
and their responsibility for the abuse, 
are clearly affirmed ; for it is on them 
and on their misconduct that the public 
opinion is to operate, and it is by them 
that the funds are to be distributed, so 
as to promote the interests of education, 
which they now thwart and frustrate by 
their misapplication." 



" Understanding this as I do, and as I 
tm convinced it was intended, as a 
charge of wilful breach of trust, I think 
ft is highly defamatory of the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and is directly sub- 
VOL. LIL— -iro. CCCVII. 



Lest, however, it should be supposed 
that any charge was brought against the 
integrity of the members of the Board, 
Dr. Shaw urges the publication of the 
accounts as a means of bringing public 
opinion to bear upon the question of re- 
form. He nowhere adverts to a legal 
tribunal such as would be the only com- 
petent one in a case of fraud, but con- 
siders that pressure from without would 
obtain the modification of a system 
which, though not illegal, is yet irrecon- 
cilable with the present needs of the 
University. 



This is, as was argued, a complaint 
against a system, and not against indi- 
viduals. It neither states where the 
power to correct lies, nor yet on whom 
the voice of public opinion is to work. 
The fact adverted to by Dr. Lawson, 
that many of the reforms desired are not 
in the power of the Board to grant, ap- 
pears to show that reference is intended 
to Parliament and to the advisers of the 
Crown as well as to the Board. The 
allusion to the last body cannot be con- 
sidered unwarrantable without at the 
same time condemning the Report of 
the University Commission, which goes 
much farther than Dr. Shaw, inasmuch 
as it recommends (page 7) " immediate 
publicity" of every act of legislation of 
the Board, "so as to secure the most 
efficient control upon their conduct, the 
opinion of the other members of the Uni- 
versity." 

As nothing further is implied than the 
acquiescence of the Board in an injudi- 
cious system which it found in opera- 
tion, and did not itself originate, I can- 
not consider the letter as defamatory of 
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Torsive of the order, and discipline, and 
peace of the College. In truth, if the 
licence we are in this case required to 
sanction receive our sanction, no limit 
can be put to the power of any member 
of the College, or of any student, to ar- 
raign in the public newspapers its govern- 
ing body, on any charge whatever, and 
the consequence must be, on their part, 
either silent acquiescence, or a submis- 
sion of their defence through the same 
medium. But if they do so, who is to 
hear? who is to arbitrate? who is to de- 
cide ? When is the contest to end ; or is 
it to be interminable?" 



"I can conceive nothing more un- 
seemly, unsatisfactory, or disreputable, 
than such sort of warfare between the 
members of a community whose utility 
and existence for good depend upon har- 
mony, subordination, and confidence." 



11 While I deprecate such discussions, 
and in such a mode, as fatal to the re- 
pose of the College, and as not leading 
to any certain or satisfactory issue, I 
must not be understood to claim for the 
governing body any immunity from 
responsibility for breaches of trust, or 
to have their proceedings kept secret. 
Nothing is more remote from my inten- 
tion. They are and must be amenable 
and responsible to constituted authority, 
and by proceedings in the mode and 
course pointed out by law, where evi- 
dence can be £iven, where truth can be 
temperately mvestigated, and where 
justice can be done.** 

" Complaints have been made of the 
course of proceeding adopted by the 
Board, from which one would have sup- 
posed that this sentence of admonition 
was pronounced without giving Dr. Shaw 
an opportunity of defending himself. 
But no sentence was pronounced, no ad- 
judication was made until after he had 
avowed himself to be the author of the 
letter; and now, having heard his de- 
fence, and deeming it Insufficient, his 



the Provost and Senior Fellows, nor yet 
as subversive of the discipline of the 
College. In truth, if the censure passed 
upon Dr. Shaw be permitted to stand, 
no limit can be placed to the gradual 
accretion of abuses within the College. 
Experience teaches us that they will 
arise without deliberate design, and that 
reform can rarely be expected from men 
who have unconsciously become wedded 
to routine, and who profit by the abuses 
to be reformed. This throws the res- 
ponsibility of action upon junior men, 
and if they are to be coerced into silence 
by their seniors, disastrous consequences 
must follow. The agitation apprehended 
from perpetual discussion is purely ima- 
ginary. It does not result in the Eng- 
lish universities ; nor are men of educa- 
tion so ready to compromise their names, 
nor yet the press to weaken its influence, 
by giving circulation to unfounded accu- 
sations. If the contrary should occur, 
the means of refutation, in case of slan- 
der, are so easily obtained, that the alarm 
which has been expressed upon this head 
appears utterly groundless. 

I can conceive nothing more unseemly, 
unsatisfactory or disreputable, than the 
sight of the governing body of a great 
university endeavouring to stifle, by ar- 
bitrary means, all free discussion of the 
needs and interests of the foundation, 
lest such discussion should lead to the 
diminution of incomes, already inordi- 
nate. The silence so produced is no 
proof of harmony, subordination, and 
confidence, but of coercion and terrorism. 

While I deprecate such forcible sup- 
pression of opinion, as fatal to the pro- 
gress and permanent welfare of the Col- 
lege, I must not be understood to claim for 
the Junior Fellows or other subordinate 
members of the College any immunity 
from responsibility for breaches of disci- 
pline, or a title to have their proceedings 
uncontrolled. Nothing is more remote 
from my intention. They are, and mast 
be amenable and responsible to con- 
stituted authority, and by proceedings 
in the mode and course pointed out by 
law, where evidence can be given, where 
statements in defence will be listened to, 
and where justice will be done. 

The minutes of the Registry show that 
the Board had allowed Dr. Shaw no op- 
portunity of defending himself. A sen- 
tence was pronounced, an adjudication 
made, without permitting him to utter 
a word in self-exculpation; and now, 
having heard their defence for this pro- 
cedure, and treating it as insufficient, 
their misconstructions of the simple, 
honest language of the letter cannot 
warrant us to affirm their sentence. 
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complaint of the course taken by the For these and other reasons we think 
Board cannot warrant us to reverse its that the appeal of Dr. Shaw should be 
sentence. For these and other reasons, allowed, and the sentence of the Board 
in which I hare the satisfaction to say reversed, 
that the Lord Archbishop entirely con- 
care, we think that the appeal of Dr. 
Shaw should be dismissed, and the sen- 
tence of the Board affirmed." 

When the Vice-Chancellor had concluded his judgment, the following 
remarkable interlocution took place : — 

Mr. Lawson* q.c Of course, I al- 
ways defer, with the most implicit de- 



ference, to the sentence of the court; 
but I think I have a right to say that 
your lordship's judgment was founded 
principally on constructions of certain 
passages in Dr. Shaw's letter, and that 
his counsel were not permitted to com- 
ment, in reply, upon these passages. 

The Vice- Chancellor Nothing, in my 

judgment, could be less consistent with 
the course of proceedings in this case. 
There was not a single word of that let- 
ter which you did not elaborately argue 
tipou in your opening statement ; nor do 
I think it would be possible to add to the 
powerful observations you made, and 
which have received the most mature 
and deliberate consideration. 

Mr. Lawson, Q.c. — I could not antici- 
pate the observations that were made 
upon these passages by the learned 
counsel who replied to me. 

The Vice- Chancellor There was not 

one observation made upon it that you 
did not anticipate. 

Mr. Lawson. — I think, my lord, there 
were many. 

Mr. Mills. — My lord, I can state that 



the observations upon the letter made 
by the learned counsel for the Board 
took my learned friend and myself en- 
tirely by surprise. We could not, and 
did not anticipate many of those obser- 
vations. I am prepared to state in- 
stances from the speech of Mr. Brews- 
ter 

The Vice- Chancellor So far as re* 

gards Mr. Brewster's observations, I 
have no distinct recollection of them 
(laughter). I most maturely considered 
the thing on its own merits, without 
reference to counsel's arguments. 

Mr. Mills 1 defer explicitly to what 

your lordship has said, but 

The Vice- Chancellor. — I am desired 
by the Archbishop to say that, after the 
painful and deliberate consideration we 
have given to this case, we think it a 
source of regret that there should be 
counsel found to say that it has not re- 
ceived all the consideration that a court 
of justice should give it. 

Mr. Mills I was only anxious to 

join in my learned friend's protest. 

The Vice- Chancellor. — I beg your par- 
don, sir. I beg that there shall be no 
more about ft. 



The Vice-Chancellor then proceeded to pass judgment in Mr. CarmichaePs 
case. While acquiescing fully in the result of that part of the decision, we 
must, nevertheless, point out some details which appear to us to detract from 
its merits. 



The Yice-Chancellor said — 

" Now, in the case of Mr. Carmichael, 
I cannot concur in the sentence oi the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, nor bring 
myself to think that their censure of his 
conduct was just in its degree, due re- 
gard being had to what I consider mat- 
ter of palliation. " 

•'The information he gave can scarcely 
be said to have been volunteered by him. 
It was a reply to an article in a news- 
paper, and was little more than a state- 
ment that such an application to the 
Board, as that article suggested, had 
been already made." 

■■ Except the remark, that there had 
not been the courtesy of a written reply, 
which might have called for a mild ad- 
monition, I can find nothing that can be 
asserted to disparage that body in the 
tetter." 



We conceive that he should have 
said — 

Having already pronounced on the 
essential similarity between the case of 
Mr. Carmichael and that of Dr. Shaw, 
I see no reason for making any differ- 
ence in my decision in the two cases. 
In neither was the censure just, nor ad- 
mitting of any palliation. 

The information given by Mr. Car- 
michael was a reply to an article in a 
newspaper, and was little more than a 
statement that such an application to 
the Board, as that article suggested, had 
been already made. 

Except that he administers a mild ad. 
monition to the Board for its marked 
discourtesy, I can find nothing in his 
letter, any more than in Dr. Shaw's, 
disparaging that body. 
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"It does not say that there were 
funds at its disposal which might or 
ought to have been applied to augment 
his income; and the fact that he was 
obliged to take private pupils, besides 
that it was not made matter of complaint 
against the Provost and Senior Fellows, 
was one of notoriety, and a proof of the 
inadequacy of the provision for the non- 
tutor Fellows, already testified by the 
report of the Royal Commissioners. 
The sentence of the Board, therefore, 
for these reasons, must be reversed." 



We are informed that the spirit and 
emphasis with which this judgment 
was delivered recalled to the recol- 
lection of the senior counsel present 
some of Mr. Blackburne's happiest 
efforts at the bar. The triumph of 
the senior fellows was complete, and 
one could not blame them for exult- 
ing. They had scotched the principle 
of free discussion, and silenced a 
troublesome reformer. The reversal 
in Mr. Carmichael's case gave them 
no concern. For various reasons, it 
rather pleased them than otherwise. 
Indeed it was only an invincible logi- 
cal necessity that had compelled them 
to include Mr. Carmichael in their 
censure : a fact which, had the Vice- 
Chancellor guessed at, it would have 
decided, of course, that eminent judge 
to award, the privilege of reply to Dr. 
Shaw's counsel rather than to the 
counsel of that appellant who had 
been only accused of an "error of 
judgment, into which he had been 
led. However this may be, so dis- 
heartened were Dr. Shaw's friends at 
the result of his appeal, that they 
urged him and his counsel to with- 
draw the second case, that of the De- 
gree Fees, from a trial which must 
end in certain defeat There are some 
men, however, whom 

" Nee civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Nee rultufl instantu tyranni" 

can shake from a settled purpose. 
And, besides, whatever effect an ad- 
verse judicial decision might produce 
immediately on the external public, 
there was a small but highly import- 
ant public present in the form of 
junior fellows, before whom if the 
evidence on the question were once 
fully brought out, the degree fees 
were restored to the University thence- 



It does not say that there were funds 
at its disposal which might or ought to 
have been applied to augment his in- 
come ; and the fact that he was obliged 
to take private pupils, besides that it 
was not made matter of complaint against 
the Provost and Senior Fellows, was one 
of notoriety, and a proof of the inade- 
quacy of the provision for the non-tutor 
Fellows, already testified by the report 
of the Royal Commissioners ; but as 
these facts were not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the external public, we think 
his conduct in correcting the error into 
which the writer had fallen not merely 
blameless, but commendable. The sen- 
tence of the Board, therefore, for these 
reasons, must be reversed. 

forth, all judicial decisions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Influenced, 
perhaps, by this consideration, Dr. 
Shaw s counsel proceeded with the 
case. It lasted two days, the 6th and 
8th of June. Mr. Lawson's statement 
and Mr. Brewster's reply occupied the 
first day. On the second, Mr. Lloyd 
took up anew the defence of the Board* 
Mr. Mills replied for Dr. Shaw, and 
the Vice-Chancellor finished the pro- 
ceedings by reading his judgment* 
which (to save the public time, pro- 
bably) he had brought ready written 
down to court The limits at our 
disposal preclude us from giving any 
account of the speeches of counsel ; 
an omission which we regret the less 
as the impending restoration of the 
degree fees to the common chest will 
be, to the public, the best proof of the 
utter demolition of the claims of those 
who so long appropriated them. We 
feel it incumbent on us, however, to 
give Mr. Blackburne's judgment; and 
as the peculiarities which mark it are 
even more striking than those which 
have attracted so much attention to 
the judgment on the appeals, we shall 
adopt the same method of expressing 
our dissent as before ; only that, 
as the arguments in this case will re- 
quire fuller exposition, we shall place 
the two judgments, not in parallel 
columns but in succession, breaking 
both up into corresponding para- 
graphs. 

We must first, however, introduce 
here some pieces of evidence essential 
to a right understanding of the case, 
and which could not well be brought 
otherwise before the reader. 

One of these is the evidence derived 
from the Table of Degree Fees in the 
University of Cambridge, at the time 
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(1675) when the Dublin Table was 
constructed. The latter Table forms 
part of a certain document called 
Dublin University Statutes, quite dis- 
tinct from the College Statutes ; and 
more properly called Regulce Univer- 
salis JJubltniensis pro solemniori 
graduum collatione. These Regulce 
are proved very satisfactorily by Dr. 
Todd, and other authorities, to have 
been introduced into Dublin directly 
from Cambridge University, from the 
fellows of which place the first five 
and the seventh provosts of Trinity 
College were taken. Dr. Todd's proofs 
will be found in the introduction to 
the College Calendar for 1833 ; and 
will not, of course, be impugned by 
the Board, as the work was published 
under its authority, and as Dr. Todd 
is now its registrar. A diligent study 
of the oldest registries of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, would furnish additional 
proofs, as we find therein many par- 
ticulars, minute in themselves, but all 
the more completely identifying the 
Trinity College of that epoch, espe- 
cially m its University arrangements, 
with the University of Cambridge. 
We have no space for these proofs, 
and will content ourselves with those 
of Dr. Todd, and which the Vice- 
Chancellor could only dispose of by 



LL.B. & / Cambridge, 
LL.D. \ Dublin, . 
B.D. &/ Cambridge, 
D.D. \ Dublin, . 



The information in the above table. 
as far as regards Cambridge, is derived 
from the quarto edition (1785) of the 
Statuta Academice Cantabrigiensis ; 
Tabula Feodorum, page 557. The 
Tabula was drawn up A.D. 1 631. We 
include in the sum paid to the Cista 
Communis of that University the 
Hem called Cautio in the Tabula 
Feodorum. Our authority for doing 
so is to be found in page 392 of the 
Statuta, where we learn that this 
Cautio was a sum deposited with 
the Vice-chancellor as a pledge that 
the graduate would, at some future 
period, perform certain Academic ex- 
ercises. If he failed to do so, the 
Vice-Chancellor is bound by this 
Statute to pay these sums into the 



passing over all mention of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge whatsoever ! 

The Cambridge Table of Fees for 
every degree contains an item called 
Cista Communis. The Dublin Table 
for every degree contains an item 
called Trin. ColL There is an ob- 
vious resemblance between the Cam- 
bridge and the Dublin Tables, as re- 
spects all other items, the only differ- 
ences in their case being such as ne- 
cessarily arose from the difference 
between the two institutions in point 
of age and development The ques- 
tion, then, is — Is Trin. ColL analo- 
gous to Cista Communis, as the sta- 
tutable and ordinary meaning of the 
former phrase distinctly expresses ; 
or doe$ it mean something to which 
there is nothing analogous in the 
Cambridge table at all, viz. : — the 
provost and senior fellows'? In order 
to weaken the force of this analogy, 
counsel for the Board pointed out 
that the items called Cista Communis, 
in the contemporary Cambridge tables, 
were a very small fraction of the 
whole fee in each case ; while the por- 
tion called Trin. Coll. in Dublin, was 
always a large proportion of the whole. 
Dr. Shaw's counsel met this bv stating 
the facts exhibited in the following 
table. 



Cia. Cora , 
Trin. CoU., 


£ a. 

16 

1 5 


d. 
9 



oat of 


£ a. d. 
1 10 10 
5 7 6 


Cia. Com., 
Trin. Coll., 


2 5 
2 10 


9 



n 


8 4 5 
7 18 6 


Cia. Com., 
Trin. CoU., 


15 
12 


8 



»» 
» 


5 4 
29 4 


Cia. Com., 
Trin. ColL, 


2 4 
15 






»» 
»» 


5 15 
36 



Cista Communis. The candidate sel- 
dom did perform these exercises, as 
we learn from the Cambridge Com- 
missioner8 , Report. It is but just to 
say that the Cautio is always the 
principal part of the sum above as- 
cribed to the common chest ; and that 
in both the bodies of Statutes which 
prevailed at Cambridge previous to 
1631 {vide p. 260 and p. 194), there 
was no Cautio exacted, and the 
money paid into the common chest 
was what the Board's counsel alleged 
it to be in 1675 (the date of the Tabula 
Expensarum)-^namely, a very incon- 
siderable portion of the whole fee. 
It was, however, in no case absent 
altogether, as the Board represents it 
to have been, from the Dublin Tabula. 
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Another piece of evidence which 
received no notice in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Judgment is that furnished by 
the existing account-books of the 
College. Dr. Lawson showed that 
these identified the phrase, Trin. 
Coll. with Cista Communis, In proof 
of this he produces the only /Senior 
Proctor's Mooks now extant, two in 



number, and extending from 1800 to 
the present day. 

Inside the cover of the earlier of 
these books is fastened a MS. table, 
written by the present Provost in 1839, 
containing directions to the Senior 
Proctor as to whom he is to pay the 
several items of each degree fee. The 
table is as follows : — 







Senior Proctor Pays: 








- 


Bursar. 


Professor. 


Vice- L . . 
Chancellor. "<*"*»* 


Bedell. 


Senior 
Proctor. 


Total. 


A.M., . . 
LL.B. orM.R, . 
LL.D. orM.D.,. 
S.T.B.Cuj.B.D.), 
S.T.D.(*.«.D.D.), 


£ 5. d. 

6 12 6 

8 15 

16 

10 5 

19 


£ *. d. 

1 

2 

1 

2 


£ 8. d. 

5 

10 

1 

10 

1 


a. d. | 8. d. 
5 | 4 
5 5 

10 o ; 10 
5 5 

10 | 10 


£ 8. d. 
2 10 

1 

2 
1 10 

3 


£ M. d. 

9 16 6 
11 15 
22 
13 15 
26 



Each Proctor [t.e., Senior and Junior, which latter officer collects the fees on A.B. degrees] 
gives to the Auditor a statement of the number and ranks of the degrees, that the Auditor 
may charge Bursar accordingly. 

The Junior Proctor pays to the Registrar 2s. id. for each Pensioner and Sizar, and 4s. 84. 
for each Fellow Commoner A.B. 



On the flyleaf opposite this was 
fastened the following sheet, giving 
the subdistribution of the sums men- 
tioned in the first column of the above 
table, as paid to the Bursar : — 

Distribution of part paid to Bursar. 





Paid to 




Board. 


Trin. Coll. 


Library. 


D.D. . 
B.D. . 
LUD.orM.D. 
LLB.orM.B. 
M.A. . 


£ 8. 

12 10 
6 10 

10 10 
5 10 
4 10 


£ 8. d. 
1 10 
1 5 
1 10 
1 5 
1 2 6 


£ 8. 
5 
2 10 
4 
2 
1 



Throughout the whole of the book 
subsequently these headings are re- 
peated for the corresponding sums- 
total at each " Commencements." 

The reader will now compare this 
second table with the schedule fur- 
nished to the Commissioners,* and 
will ^udge for himself whether in con- 
trasting the modern with the ancient 
schedule in our May number, we 
were justified in writing "Trin. Coll. 
or Common Chest;" or whether the 
Board in their Letter to the Chancellor 
would have been likely to accuse us 
of " misquotation," had the Board 
been able to foresee that their own 



account-books would come to be ex- 
amined in open court 

The last piece of evidence we deem 
it necessary to quote here is the ex- 
tract from the old College registry 
called the particular book. Under 
the date 1608, in this book, occurs the 
following entry, at folk) 29 b : — 

"Received, towards the bedle's staff, 
of Mr. Ambrose Usher, Moulsan, and 
Hill, 20*. 

«< Of Sir Lally, Egerton, Pillen, Bird, 
Smythe, Phillips, Robinson, Goldburne, 
Ankers, 45s. ; Smith, 5*. ; Bourchier, 
6s. 6d. 

•« Paid for ye staff, £11 19*. 6d. 

"Received of two doctors, 40*.; of 
four batchelors in divinity, 1 3s. 4d. ; of 
nine masters, £3 ; of seven batchelors in 
arts, 35s. The overplus paide for whyt- 
tinge at ye commencement, and lyra- 
ming chap, and ball ; part of a chaire for 
ye hall; lyme and labour of stopping 
npp holes in ye windowes." 

This is manifestly, as the Board 
stated, a voluntary collection. It is 
also, as Dr. Shaw stated, a collection 
for University purposes, not for gifts 
to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 

We now give the Vice-Chancellor's 
judgment, numbering each paragraph 
on which amendments are proposed 
in the judgment which we subse- 
quently offer in lieu of it 



Vide, Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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1. «« I am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. The case was very 
folly and ably argued on Tuesday by counsel on both sides, and I have had the 
advantage of reading the paper addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor of the 
University. I have devoted every moment of time in my power to the considera- 
tion of the letter and the facts of the case, and I came down here to-day, having 
committed my views on the subject to paper, intending to ask for further time, u 
I heard in the course of the argument to-day any reason for requiring further time 
to consider it. I have not heard any argument or fact stated to-day with which I 
was not before familiar, and which has not been already the subject of my delibe- 
rate and anxious consideration. I, therefore, proceed now to read the note of the 
judgment of the court, in which, as on the former occasion, I have the great satis- 
faction of knowing that my co-visitor entirely concurs." 

1 . I am now about to deliver the judgment of the court. I have perused atten- 
tively the letter addressed by the Registrar to the Chancellor, and I have had 
the advantage, both on Tuesday and to-day, of hearing the case fully and ably 
argued by counsel on both sides. 

2. "The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, 'that 
the proportion of lees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 
1901, has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts 
for mer l y given to Trinity College.* These are the words of the paper handed in." 

2. The charge made by Dr. Shaw, and on which we are to decide, is, " that the 
proportion of fees on higher degrees, as published by the Board in 1791 and 1801, 
has been altered, so as to give to the Provost and Senior Fellows amounts formerly 
given to Trinity College." These are some of the words of the paper handed in ; 
the remaining words are : — " I think it right to add, that in bringing this allega- 
tion, I make no personal imputation on the existing members of the Board." 

3. " As I understand this allegation, it is that since 1801 the Provost and Senior 
Fellows have taken to their own use a portion of those fees which, before that, had 
been the property of, and in the enjoyment of, the whole corporate body." 

3. As I understand this allegation, it is not that since 1801, or since 1791, the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have taken to their own use any portion of those fees 
which had, down to that, been actually enjoyed by the corporate body ; but only 
that the ancient allocation of those sums to Trinity College, which had been osten- 
sibly kept up till the beginning of this century, was now avowedly altered ; and 
altered so as to give those sums to the Board. 

4. u Understood in that sense, it is not only not supported, but contradicted ; 
for though the words * Trinity College' are not used in the schedule of appropria- 
tion of 1839, and though the words ' Provost and Senior Fellows ' are substituted 
for them, yet there is no pretence that the time of this substitution was the period 
at which the appropriation complained of commenced. The allegation, neither in 
form nor in substance, is sustained.*' 

4. Understood in that sense, it is not only supported by Dr. Shaw's documents 
(the Statute Book of 1791 and the Blue Book of 1851), but not contradicted by 
the Board ; for they confess (in their letter to the Chancellor) that "in 1839, the 
schedule was "simplified by consolidating the two items" really paid to the College, 
(viz., the Janitor's ice, and the £1 decreed in 1809), "and writing them in one 
column,'' which column their Proctor's books show to bear the heading Trin. 
Coll.i "and by, in like manner, consolidating the two items ' really' paid to the 
Board " (viz , the glove money of the officers, and the large item, ostensibly paid 
to Trin. Coll.,) "and unitme them in one column, headed * Provost and Senior 
Fellows f " or rather «• Board," in the Proctor's book, but altered to "Provost and 
Senior Fellows,*' in the answer to the Royal Commissioners of 1851. There is, 
therefore, no pretence that the allegation, either in form or in substance, can be 
resisted. 

5. ** It is not true that the appropriation has been altered since 1801, so as to 
give to the Provost and Senior Fellows property which before had belonged to the 
corporation." 

6. It is not alleged that the appropriation, a* actual^ carried out, has been altered 
since 1801. This would be a charge of peculation which Dr. Shaw has expressly 
repudiated. 

6. "I shall, however, say no more of this charge of peculation, for such it is, 
except that in any proceeding according to our system of jurisprudence the total 
groundlessness of the charge, as alleged , would lead to a dismissal of the complaint." 

6. I shall, therefore, say no more of this pretended attack on their characters 
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than that, in any proceeding, according to the dictates of common sense, the 
groundlessness of a charge which has not been brought, cannot lead to a dismissal 
of a complaint that has, and has been not only brought* but proved. 

7. "Such a course, however, would be most unsatisfactory; and having heard 
the case at large and on its general merits, we shall consider and decide it on the 
evidence laid before us.*' 

7. It would be most unsatisfactory, however, to limit our judgment to this 
point. At what time the appropriation of these sums which is now in force was 
first recognised in the College account books, is a question of little public interest, 
compared with the question, whether this appropriation was ever legal or justi- 
fiable ; and having heard the case at large and on its general merits, we shall con- 
sider and decide it on all the evidence to which our attention has been directed. 

8. " The case, as now relied on by Dr. Shaw's counsel, is, that a portion of JJie 
fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided amongst the 
Provost and Senior Fellows, was originally the property of the Corporate body." 

8. The case, as relied on from the beginning by Dr. Shaw's counsel, is, that a por- 
tion of the fees payable on University degrees which has been and is now divided 
among the Provost and Senior Fellows was originally the property of the Corpo- 
rate body. 

9. "If this be true in fact, the reason and authority on which courts of equity act 
for the remedying of abused trusts must prevail; for the individual members can- 
not take to themselves that which belongs to the Corporation, and which should 
be devoted exclusively to the purposes for which it has been given. The question, 
however, here is, was this portion of the degree fees ever the property of the 
College?" 

9. If this be true in fact, the rules on which courts of equity act in cases of 
abused trust must prevail ; the original rights of the Corporation must be restored 
to it, and no length of usurpation will avail against them. The only discretion 
left to the Court in such a case is to determine how far restitution shall be en- 
forced from the parties who have been in enjoyment. In the case of the Attorney- 
General v. Pretyman* (Bishop of Lincoln), the Master of the Rolls said, " I have 
always considered that when a party has quite innocently possessed charity pro- 
perty which ought to have been applied according to the directions of the trust, 
and has so continued for a number of years, until by some accidental circum- 
stances [such as, for instance, the report of the Commissioners of 1861 J he has 
been apprized of the erroneous application ; if he then come* forward and give* every 
facility to the future due application of the trust-money, it is by no means an improper 
exercise of %ae discretion of the Court to save him as much as possible from a bygone 
account.'* Such are the rules on which we must act, and they are especially binding 
here ; for the statutes of Charles I., in laying down a rule for the guidance of the 
visitors expressly forbid, " Quod per consuetudinem ullam, ant diutumum aliquem 
abusum, aut actum quemcunque, verbis aut intentioni dictorum statutorum in ali- 
quo derogetur." — Stat. Col. Car. I., cap. 27. 

10. " I shall reserve any observations on the document of 1608 until I have dis- 
posed of the other evidence.'* 

10. I shall reserve, et cetera. 

11. " The Tabula Expensarum of 1 675 is evidence of the most important character. *• 

11. The Tabula Expensarum of 1675 is evidence of the most important character, 
and must not be lost sight of in a judgment on this question, 

12. •« It is relied on by Dr. Shaw's counsel as quite sufficient to prove the right 
of the corporate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question." 

12. Independent of the proofs afforded by the Statutes of Charles I., it is relied 
on by Dr. Shaw's counsel as of itself quite sufficient to prove the right of the cor- 
porate body of Trinity College to the proportion of the fees in question, unies* it* 
plain and obvious construction be overborne by proof of contemporary usage to the 
contrary. 

13. "The whole of the fees must have been imposed and originally regulated by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of the College." 

13. The degree fees were probably in their origin altogether voluntary. The 

* 4 Beavan 9 s Reports, p. 462. 
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earliest instrument in which they are mentioned as obligatory is the Reguhe Uni- 
versitatis of 1675, which contains, as an integral part of it, the Tabula Expensarum. 
These Regmlat Unwersitatis were compiled and introduced into use, as I shall pre- 
sently notice, by an authority entirely independent of and superior to the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, 

14. " The statutes contain nothing about them. They did not in fact exist — 
at least, there is no proof they did, when the statutes were passed.'* 

1 4. But first I must advert to the charters and the statutes, properly so called, 
viz., the College Statutes, which both by what they say and by what they omit to 
•ay, give us most important lights on this question. The Charters, both of Eliza- 
beth and of Charles, grant to all who study in the College " the liberty and faculty 
of obtaining degrees," and of " performing, inter se, all the acts and scholastic exer- 
cises necessary for this purpose, as shall seem fit to the Provost and Senior Fellows," 
to whom she gives power to elect the officers, viz., "the Vice-chancellor and 
Proctor or Proctors, requisite for the better ordering of such matters. " 

Charles I. gave along with his Charter a new body of statutes, the Provost 
and Fellows having had the right previously to make statutes for the Corporation. 
In these statutes of Charles, the chapter on the authority of the Provost and Senior 
Fellow*, gives to this body " the government of the College, the election of all 
fellows, officers, scholars, and servants, and the conferring of degrees." To none 
of these governing functions is any fee attached, nor have the Provost and Senior 
Fellows erer claimed a fee on any other of them than the conferring of degrees. 
In the 10th chapter (concerning the office of tutors and pupils) it is provided that 
no one but a Fellow C whether senior or junior) or the Provost, if he please, shall 
be a tutor; and as this office " is one of much labour and care," it is enacted, that 
the tutor shall be entitled to receive from each pupil a sum not exceeding £4 if 
the pupil be a fellow commoner, £2 if a pensioner, £\ if a scholar." In the 21st 
chapter (concerning the number, the diet, salaries, and the lodging of fellows and 
scholars) we find the maintenance of these members of the Corporation and of the 
Provost provided for. Express salaries are also paid to such fellows, senior and 
junior, as shall hold the offices of Oatechist, Senior Dean, Junior Dean, Head 
Lecturer, Sub-Lecturer, Bursar, Auditor, and Librarian. It is then provided that 
if the College revenues increase, the salaries of all the members and officers of the 
College shall increase in the same proportion. I find, therefore, that in the Sta- 
tutes of Charles L to every academic or college function involving "labour and 
care" a special salary is attached : that to the office of Provost, and the office of 
Senior Fellow, certain salaries are attached ; and that the duties of these officers 
are defined to be "the government of the College, the election of Fellows, Ac., and 
the conferring of degrees." These statutes, therefore, supply positive evidence of 
the full extent of the right of "the Provost and Senior Fellows, and negative their 
datm to any part of the fees m question," 

15. " And their distribution must have been by the same authority that created 
them." 

15. By what authority the fees of the Tabula Expensarum were created we shall 
presently see ; but suppose that the hypothesis raised by the Board be admitted, 
and that at some period previous to 1675 the fees were •• created" by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, and not only created but "distributed,*" it would not follow 
that the Provost and Senior Fellows had distributed any portion to themselves as 
such, much less the conspicuous portion in question. It would follow that they 
granted to themselves fees as Proctor, as Registrar, and as Professor. Let us 
further concede that they distributed among themselves the item cheirothecae or 
glove-money, although, indeed, it is far from clear who were the parties for whom 
the "gloves" were intended — it still remains to be shown that they laid hold on a 
third and much larger portion, and called it Trinity College, a name which was a 
false pretence. It does not follow that because men have power they will of 
necessity abuse it, odiosa et inhonesta non sunt prasumenda ; and as it is admitted 
that there is an entire absence of evidence either way, here is a case where the rule 
de bono prasumendum p>tius quam de malo is legally and fairly applicable. 

I now come to the University Statutes or Regular of 1675. The history of these 
statutes is clearly and ably reasoned out by Dr. Todd, in the College Calendar for 
1833. It appears, from the authorities there cited, that the statutes in question 
were drawn up by my predecessor in this Vice-Chancellor's chair, the celebrated 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, then Bishop oi Down. He did so at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the University, the Marquis (afterwards the famous Duke) of Ormond. 
"The state of the College" at this time, says Dr. Todd, "was such as to call for 
the most vigorous exertion on the part of these great men to preserve it from 
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dissolution." "In the University," says Bishop Heber, "every thing was to be 
undone and begun anew, in consequence of the disorders introduced during the time 
of the Commonwealth." 4i Among other disorders," adds Dr. Todd, •• the want of 
University Statutes was particularly observed by the Chancellor." "They had no 
public statutes relating to an University, " quotes he from Carte's Life of the Duke 
of Ormond ; "no public lectures or schools ; no regins professor of divinity ; and 
scarce any ensigns academical." To the Vice-chancellor, associated with the then 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the new Provost appointed by the Crown, were given 
exceptional powers to deal with this state of things. They elected "seven Senior 
Fellows, who were to serve as a nucleus from which the society should again take 
its beginning." "The Bishop of Down," says Carte, "set himself to collect and 
frame such a body of statutes, for an University, as were necessary — a work for 
which he was admirably qualified." "It is not improbable, therefore," says Dr. 
Todd — it is historically established, he might have said — "that the Begvlee 
Universitatis Dubliniensis were compiled on this occasion by Jeremy Taylor, 
grounded on such usages as were, before his time (as we have seen), established 
and acted upon in the University, and with the assistance of those statutes which 
Sir William Temple, and after him Bishop Bedell appear to have collected." 
It is to be observed that both of these Provosts had been Fellows of Cambiidge ; 
and Jeremy Taylor himself graduated in that University in 1630. 

16. " But whether or not, if the portion under the head of Trinity College wn 
absolutely apportioned to the use of the corporation, they never could have become 
the property of any individual members of the corporation. This, therefore, is 
really the only question we have to solve." 

16. But by whatever authority these fees were created, if the portion, et cetera. 

17. "Though the words "Trinity College," as used in those documents, is not 
the title of a corporate body, and used in a deed would not entitle them to take 
any thing by that denomination, 1 admit that in less formal instruments they may 
be so construed.*' 

17. Though the words "Trinity College" are not, indeed, the full title of the 
corporate body, for this is * • The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Queen Elizabeth's 
College, of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, near Dublin j" and though the full and 
formal title should be used in a deed, entitling the College to property, still it is 
evident that, in the heading of a schedule, as one of a great number of items, 
there would be neither space nor occasion for this title ; and the ordinary one of 
Trinity College as used in every page of the statutes, and always in the same sense, 
would naturally be substituted for it. I need not, however, insist on this matter, 
as the counsel for the Board very properly deemed the argument unfit to be brought 
before the Court. It is hinted at, indeed, in the Board's Letter to the Chancellor, 
where the phrase " Trinity College" is said to leave the appropriation of the item 
so called " undefined." 

18. " Still it is a phrase so very general" — 

18. General, indeed, the phrase is ; but not in the sense of being at all vague or 
undefined. It is general only in the sense of being collective, as designating the 
whole corporation, not any of its parts. To use the word general, in the former 
sense, would be, in the highest degree, sophistical, for nothing is more precise 
than " Trinity College" as designating the corporation ; and what makes it precise 
is its complete generality. 

19. " that no court of justice could refuse to hear evidence that its construc- 
tion was not its actual meaning, and that in fact the title which it would have con- 
ferred in its constructive sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed by 
possession : that possession having for a great lapse of time been, not by the corpo- 
ration at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute the govern- 
ing body of the College. " 

19. Notwithstanding this precision, however, I admit that no court of justice 
could refuse to hear evidence — if sveh evidence were adduced— thai the natural con- 
struction of the phrase was not its real meaning, and that the title which it would 
have conferred in its obvious sense, never existed in fact, and never was followed 
by possession ; that possession having been Jrom the very date of the instrument not 
in the corporation at all, but exclusively confined to the individuals who constitute 
the governing body. 

20. " That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal 
cannot be asserted, and the question is resolved into this— a question of property- 
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and right— why, if it passed to the corporation, has it not erer been enjoyed by 
that body, and why, if it did not belong to the Provost and Senior Fellows, have 
they exclusively enjoyed it for nearlv two centuries ?" 

20. That such an original disposition to that body would have been illegal is not 
asserted, and the question is resolved into this — a question of property and right — 
can it be shown that it never passed to the corporation, and was never enjoyed by 
that body ; but that the Provost and Senior Fellows have enjoyed it for nearly 
two centuries. 

21. "I say, for two centuries, as authorities clearly warrant me to say that the 
proof of possession is to be referred to the date of the Tabula Expensarum" 

21 . I say for two centuries, as unless the proof of possession can be extended back 
to the date of the Tabula Expensarum, the natural construction of this document 
must prevail, and the present usage must be regarded as an usurpation, 

22. •• It is a conceded fact, indeed it is a part of the very complaint to us, that 
for the last sixty years those fees have been paid to the Provost and Senior Fellows. 
The evidence of that is extended still further back by the accustomed and annual 
distribution of the fees to the several members of the Board by Drs. Barrett and 
Murray, who were the Bursars for the time being, the latter extending so far back 
as the year 1766." 

22. It will not do to trace this usage back to sixty years ago ; nor to the time of 
Dr. Barret ( 1 795), nor of Dr. Murray ( 1 766), the Bursars for the time being. The 
least remote of these dates would suffice to establish a right, in the case of privaU 
property, but the law for public trusts is different. Here alienation can be effected 
with facility, and abuse is frequent. Possession, therefore, goes but a little way 
to prove a right, and cannot prevail against the obvious sense of an authentic docu- 
ment such as the Tabula Expensarum of the University Statutes ; especially when 
that sense is fortified by the contemporaneous documents and usages of another 
University, from which the statutes of this one are known to be directly derived. 

23. " The books of the Bursars contain the accounts of the Provost, and of each 
Senior and Junior Fellow, and they specify with minuteness every source of their 
respective means and property." 

23. The private books of the Bursars, like their public books (which contain the 
annual accounts of the College), prove nothing but the usage of the time being. 
This usage, indeed, would be conclusive of the question, if it were contemporary 
with the Tabula Expensarum ; but such contemporary usage cannot be proved, 
for the account books of 1675 and for seventy -seven years afterward are not forth' 
coming. 

24. '< I cannot avoid saying, that if this distribution was at variance with right, 
Dr. Barret, and Dr. Murray, and every Bursar who preceded and who followed 
them were guilty of what was a breach of their duty and their oaths." 

24. I cannot avoid saying that the disappearance of these books from the founda- 
tion of the College down to 1752, is a fact of some importance in the case. The 
statutes enjoined every muniment, receipt, rental, and other document to be most 
diligently preserved — they were to be placed in boxes, the keys of which, were to 
be kept by the Provost, the Bursar, and the Senior Dean. How have these 
officers observed Mis sworn duty? The Proctor's books from 1600 to 1800 are 
lost. The Bursar's public books from the foundation of the College to 1752 are 
lost. The Bursar's private books, in which he was obliged by the statutes to keep 
an account of the salaries and fees which he disbursed to the other members of the 
College, — are likewise lost, down to 1766. These are the books which would, if 
they now remained, inform us how the degree fees were distributed— how much 
was paid into the common chest ; how much, if any, to the private accounts of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows. Ou the other hand, the registries, which give us no 
information on the subject, nor on the similar subject of the " decrements" re- 
main from 1595 ; the quarterly Aceount Books, containing the disbursements from 
the common chest, but no receipts except fines, and, therefore, no information con- 
cerning the degree fees and decrements— these quarterly books, I say, remain, from 
1697. The Provost has informed us that he has found in an iron chest in the Pro. 
vost's House several account books of ancient date, and that he has had them 
examined, and they have been found to contain no entries bearing on the question 
of degree fees. Now is it not strange, is there no significance in the fact, that all 
the documents prior to 1 752 which contained the accounts of these fees have disap- 
peared ; while others, and apparently most others, that did not contain these accounts, 
remain. At whatever time this loss or wilful destruction of College account books 
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took place, ire must observe, in justice to subsequent Bursars and subsequent 
Boards, that a distribution of fees which was originally a breach of trust, if once 
established for a few years, would come to be regarded as a matter of right, and 
would involve no conscious breach of duty or of oaths on the part of those bene- 
fiting by the error. As to the preceding Bursars they cannot of course be con- 
sidered as responsible/or what took place after their deaths. 

25. " These bring us back to the year 1752, when we have the earliest extant 
annual account, and by this it is proved that the only portion of the fees payable 
on degrees applied to College purposes were those for the Library and Janitor ; so 
that at that tune the Provost and Senior Fellows must have been in the receipt 
and enjoyment of the portion of the fees in question." 

25. In the year 1752 we have the earliest extant annual account book, and 
this reveals to us the abuse in full operation. 

26. " But in connexion with this book, and as explanatory of the whole matter, 
are the Bursar's public Books, stating the contents of the Cista Communis, and 
omitting altogether any credit for those fees. These books supply positive evi- 
dence of the full extent of the right of the Corporation, and negative its claim to 
any part of the fees in question/' 

26. [« • This book " is itself the Bursar's public Book], 

27. "Now, having gone as far back as living memory and extant documents 
enable, what is the legal presumption as to the state of things antecedent to 1752 ?" 

27. Now, having gone back to 1752, what is the legal presumption as to the 
state of things antecedent ? The legal presumption, be it observed, in a case of a 
public trust, for it is of that, and not of a private property, we are speaking. 

2A. " It is that the uniformity of exclusive possession from 1752 downwards, if 
not explained or accounted for; affords the inference that it commenced with the 
very existence of the fees, and that the right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
was contemporaneous with their existence. 

28. Continued possession from 1752 downwards, would, in the absence of all 
earlier evidence, presume an antecedent right. But there is no such absence of 
evidence here. 

29. "The law on this subject is laid down by Chief Justice Dallas, on the 
remarkable case of Chadd v. Tolset, reported in 2 Broderich and Bingham " (p. 433). 

29. The law on this subject is well laid down by Chief Justice Dallas — *' In the 
case of a grant," he says, *• no usage, however long, can countervail the clear words 
of the instrument. '* He adds, indeed, that " when a grant of remote antiquity con- 
tains general (i.e. undefined or vague) words, the best exposition of such a grant is 
long usage under it." But there is nothing undefined in the words of the Tabula 
Expensarum ; and, therefore, the usage since 1752 is insufficient to alter its pur- 
port, even if this usage were open to no objection on the score of the secresy in 
which it was involved. 

30. " If the law be as stated there, and in various other authorities, that the 
presumption from long enjoyment of property be of the right to enjoy it, the 
meaning of the general [i.e. collective'] words 'Trinity College' is explained and 
expounded by the facts, and the title of the Provost and Senior Fellows must be 
deemed to be clearly established." 

30. The same principle is stated in Taylor (see Evidence, p. 917) — " But though 
evidence of usage may be admissible to explain what is doubtful, it is not admis- 
sible to contradict or vary what is plain ; and, therefore, if the words employed in a 
written instrument have a known legal meaning, parole evidence that the partitrS) 
meant to use them in some different though popular sense will be rejected." Has 
not the term " Trinity College" a known legal meaning ? and is it not sought here 
to give it a different meaning by force of this usage ? 

31. ''And upon what grounds can any court of justice be warranted in with- 
drawing from them the benefit of those rules and principles which are founded 
upon policy and justice ; and to impute to every Senior Fellow since the year I675 f 
the spoliation of the property of the College, and its concealment, as was said by 
Dr. Shaw's counsel, by secret and surreptitious contrivances. Every succeeding 
Fellow was found treading in the same steps and following the same example. I 
rejoice that we are forbidden to act on such a presumption.'* 

31. But what is the "popular" sense in which the Board assert these wards 
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vera understood ? A sense, so little popular, that of all the thousands of graduates 
who have, for nearly two centuries past, read that schedule, and paid the sums 
mentioned therein, probably not fifty, perhaps not ten, ever understood it. 
A sense so highly esoteric, that even of the residents in College, whether doctors, 
or masters, or professors, or scholars, the Fellows alone are supposed to have known 
it ; and it has been asserted by Dr. Shaw's counsel, in the presence of these Fellows, 
and the Board did not venture to disprove it by calling evidence, that to many, 
if not to the greater number of the Junior Fellows, this sense of the terms 
"Trin. ColL" was unknown, until the Royal Commissioners of 1«51 brought it to 
light. It was asserted, also, by Dr. Shaw's counsel, that down to comparatively 
modern times the rule of secrecy prevailed at the Board — that every member, on 
behu? coopted among the Senior Fellows, pledged himself not to disclose the pro- 
ceedings in which he was called to take part. It was stated in the presence of the 
Vice-Provost that that honest and honoured man refused to be coopted on such 
terms; and that since that time, 1824, the obligation has been done away with. 
As the Vice-Provost did not contradict that statement, I am bound to accept it 
as true. It is not necessary to suppose that the secrecy which was thus proved to 
exist was kept up for corrupt purposes ; the Board may have thought such secrecy 
for the interests of the College ; but for whatever motive kept up, it destroys alto- 
gether the value of the usage which the Board allege in their favour. To a secret 
and unavowed usage — a usage which was not only unpublished, but which was 
contradicted by what was officially published and generally believed— the law attri- 
butes no value ; and the presumption derived from it falls to the ground. 

32. "I rejoice to say that we are forbidden to make or act on such presumptive 
imputations; the law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes against 
fraud. * Odiosa et inhonesta non suut in lege praesumenda : et in facto quod in se 
habet et bonum et malum, magis de bono quam de malo praesumendum est.' 
Such is the law — and as it forbids us to convict, we dare not convict all or any of 
those gentlemen of plundering the College chest." 

32. The law of England, as well as the civil law, presumes, it is true, 
against fraud. This presumption, however, is only operative in the absence of 
au evidence to the contrary — the word presumes, in fact, implies such absence of 
evidence — otherwise it is manifest that fraud never could be proved. The evidence 
of fraud in this case is, that in 1675 we have a document making a certain dispo- 
sition of trust funds ; and, seventy-seven years afterwards, we find the trustees 
interpreting that document — that "evidence of the highest importance" — so as to 
give those funds to themselves. It is not amiss to observe, that in that interval 
there were years of turbulence and revolution—years of deep and widespread 
corruption in society — of gross demoralization in the College. At one period 
especially — 1732-3-4 — so low had the authority and moral prestige of the Board 
sunk, that outrageous riots were of daily occurrence, the Senior Fellows were 
personally assaulted by students, and one portion of the Board entered upon the 
Registry an accusation against the remainder of having corruptly elected the 
inferior of two candidates to a fellowship. In the years from 1675 to 1752 there 
is ample room for abuse to creep in ; and, as there is primd facie evidence that it 
did, and as the ease is one of public trust, the onus lies on the Board to show that 
it did not. 

33. •* But I cannot dismiss this charge of secrecv without a further remark. 
Having to discharge the functions of jurors, as well as judges of the law, I am 
bound to say that in such a community as this it is incredible that the imputed 
fraud could have escaped detection, or that for 200 years it was unknown beyond 
the walls of the board* room." 

33. But I cannot dismiss this argument from publicity — supposing such publicity 
proved — without observing that the notoriety of an abuse '*in College," was, in 
farmer times at least, no guarantee against its continuance. Was there not a pe- 
riod in the history of the College when several of the Fellows were married men, 
though the Statutes, which they were sworn to obey, at that time enjoined celi- 
bacy ? 

34. *« It must have been a matter of notoriety that part of the income of the 
Provost and Senior Fellows was composed of fees on university degrees." 

34. It was indeed a matter or notoriety that the Senior Fellows derived a portion 
of their income from fees on degrees. It was known that they got fees as proctor 
and as registrar ; and, in olden tiroes, as professors. They were also supposed, 
by those who had paid any attention to the financial government of the College, 
to take the portion assigned to the obsolete purpose of providing gloves. But that 
they cla imed also the whole of the large item ••Trin. Coll." was not known till 
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the publication of the Commissioners' Report — probably was not surmised by any 
except those who had made the proceedings of the Board their study. Such 
has been stated in open court, the Junior Fellows being present ; and I cannot 
reject the statement as untrue, inasmuch as, if untrue, the Board could have 
disproved it on the spot. 

35. "It is equally incredible that this flagrant abuse could hare escaped the 
knowledge, exposure, and censure of the able Commissioners who were specially 
appointed by the Crown to inquire into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues 
of the University." 

35. It is particularly worthy of remark, however, that the abuse did not escape 
the notice and condemnation of the Royal Commissioners of 1851 ; although these 
Commissioners were only appointed to inquire into the state, studies, discipline, 
and revenues of the University; and did inquire only into these subjects, omitting 
almost all inquiry into its history, which would have compelled them, perhaps, to 
a more severe exposure and censure of the abuse in question.* And what makes 
this notice and condemnation the more remarkable is, that extraordinary care 
seems to have been taken to mystify the Commissioners on the subject, and to present 
the schedule in such a form as to avoid exciting their suspicion. Thus the head- 
ing '« Trinity College," which was then in use in their proctor's book, and under 
which the sums paid to the corporation were entered, did not appear at all in the 
schedule which they presented to the Commissioners, but instead of it an equiva- 
lent terra, Cista Communis, which had never been used before, and never has been 
since, in their books or elsewhere in connexion with these fees. And, although 
every other item in the schedule is given in its English name, this alone is given 
in the Latin, which confers on it an antique and statutable appearance. In like 
manner the heading " Board," then and since in use in their books, and under which 
the largest item of every fee is entered, was omitted from the schedule given to the 
Commissioners, and replaced by the phrase, " Provost and Senior Fellows; " which 
is not an accurate nor true description of the beneficiaries in question, but has the 
advantage of designating a class of members of the corporation who have, eo nomine, 
certain statutable incomes, and might naturally be supposed, therefore, to have 
this one; while on the contrary the term •• Board," designates persons who have 
eo nomine no statutable income, and it would be, therefore, sure to suggest that it 
was only through their being the governors of the College that they had come to 
possess themselves of these fees. So that the notice which this appropriation 
attracted from the Commissioners is a most significant fact. 

36. "The view I take of the right of the Board thus resting upon grounds and 
principles essential to the security of property, I cannot be expected to give much 
weight to the book of 1608. It would be dangerous to impugn a right upon such 
grounds and principles, by reason of such a document as that." 

36. The right of "Trinity College" thus resting upon grounds and principles 
essential to the security of all public trusts, is independent of the meaning we may 
attach to the entry in the Registry, under the date 1608. That entry is evidently 
the record of a voluntary subscription, made by the masters, and bachelors, and 
doctors at the ** Commencement" of 1608, for the defraying of certain expenses 
entailed by that University ceremony. When we recollect that the College was 
then in its infancy, and that there had been made, apparently, no provision for 
these expenses, nothing was more natural than that such a collection should be 
made from those on whose account they were incurred : and nothing is more in 
accordance with the teachings of history than that a custom, which was first 
spontaneous, and was always intrinsically reasonable, should, as the institution 
developed itself, become recognised as binding, and form part of the University 
Statutes. 

37. "What is the argument founded upon it — what is the statement made as 
to that book ? That it proves those fees to belong to the College. I have read 
that book over and over again, and I have found no evidence in it to support the 
argument or allegation ; but that on every presumption of which it is capable it is 
valueless, when placed in competition with the evidence afforded by a length of 
possession that carries with it the fullest assurance of right." 

37. The argument that is founded on it is, that as the primitive collection was 
for public purposes, and not for gifts to the Boar/ft so the subsequent fee, founded 
upon it, should include a portion, and a considerable portion, for the common 
chest. This argument may not be a conclusive one, but it is not valueless. At 
the same time the case is entirely independent of it, established as that case is by a 
document which, I will repeat, affords " evidence of the most important character," 

* Vide Dublin University Magazine for May. 
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and against which nothing can be brought bnt a usage dating from 1752, but not 
acknowledged to the public, or rather officially denied till 1851, and protected by 
an affirmation of secrecy till 1824. 

38. "As to what has been said in relation to two of the colleges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge getting a portion of the fees on degrees, there is no evidence to 
prove that the same practice ever existed in this University." 

38. But "in connexion with that document and as explanatory of the whole 
matter'* is the contemporary usage of the University of Cambridge, from which, as 
Dr. Todd proves, in his historical sketch of the University of Dublin, published by 
the authority of the Board, in the College Calendar for 1 833, the College statutes of 
Trinity College were in great measure derived, and from which its University 
statutes and usages for conferring degrees were imported almost bodily. Owing 
to the fact that no directions for conferring degrees had been given along with 
the College statutes, the early provosts of Trinity College, who were all fellows of 
Cambridge, were obliged, in ordering the commencements, to make use of those 
rules and precedents with which they were familiar. And I cannot help remark- 
ing on the general coincidence between the schedule of Dublin and the contem- 
porary one of Cambridge, as respects the proportions of the whole fee which they 
assign respectively to the common chests, a coincidence which confirms in the 
most striking manner the statements of Dr. Todd, and of Mr. Miller, and of all 
other authorities as to the historical connexion existing between the two Uni- 
versities. 

39. "But even if the inference sought to be drawn from what i? stated to be the 
fact as to those Colleges in the University of Cambridge— even if that inference 
were admitted, which it is not, it is repelled and negatived by the evidence of the 
original and uninterrupted possession and right of the Provost and Senior Fellows 
to the fees in question." 

89. There is no necessity for me to dwell on the fact that some of the Colleges 
of Cambridge make a charge on one of the degrees—viz., the B.A., and that the 
sum thus raised, like the fee on admission into the College, is in those cases the 
property of the common chest of the College. I only advert to this fact, because 
counsel for the Board argued that it was each separate College of Cambridge, and 
not the University, that was analogous to Trinity College, Dublin. The fact is 
the reverse, inasmuch as no Colleges at Cambridge or elsewhere receive any fees on 
the higher degrees. The existence of these fees, in Dublin, show that the precedent 
to be consulted is that of the University of Cambridge, and not of its Colleges. 
But even if the parallel were to the Colleges, it would make nothing for the Board, 
as all the Colleges which charge fees on the B.A. degree, place these fees in the 
common chest; at least evidence was given that Trinity, St. John's, King's, and 
Emanuel, do : and it was from these four that our first five Provosts were taken. 

If the inference which Dr. Shaw draws from this table of fees at Cambridge be 
admitted, viz., that the common chest, in Dublin, received an item similar to that 
which was allocated to the University chest at Cambridge, then no question would 
remain, for this inference is the conclusion which he sought to establish. 

40. "For these reasons we think the allegations of Dr. Shaw are utterly un- 
founded, and we must therefore dismiss his complaint.*' 

40 Considering, therefore, the evidence, both positive and negative, afforded by 
the statutes, respecting the duties and the remunerations of the Provost and 
Senior Fellows ; considering the obvious sense of the Tabula Expensarum ; consi- 
dering the support given to this by the contemporaneous usage m the University 
of Cambridge, from which our University Statutes were derived ; considering the 
marked disappearance of all account books relative to the degree fees, which books 
the Provost and Senior Fellows were bound by their oaths to preserve diliyenti 
emstodid ; considering the laws and principles of equity, relative to trust funds ; 
considering the secrecy and the erroneous published schedules, with which the 
actual distribution of the degree fees was screened from public notice ; considering 
the evidence afforded on the face of the present Proctor s books, and the unseemly 
tampering with this evidence, when the Koyal Commissioners of 1851 applied for 
h; and laving no stress on the significant entry of 1608, while we utterly exclude 
from consideration, as foreign to a judicial inquiry, the declining condition of the 
common chest, the growing demands on it for educational purposes, and the inor- 
dinate rate at which the incomes of the Provost and Senior Fellows have been 
increasing during the last half century, we find the allegations of Dr. Shaw per- 
Jbetly sustained; and we decree that the heading "Trin. Coll.'* in the schedule 
of 1676 meant the Corporation of Trinity College. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the court was declared to be dissolved. 
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The view the learned judge took of 
this case being arrived at from a con- 
sideration of authentic documents, he 
could not be expected to attach much 
weight, if any, to the statements in 
the Kegistrar's Letter to the Chancellor. 
We have read that production over 
and over again, and can find in it no 
defence of the present appropriation 
of the fees. It does not deny that, 
since 1801, the schedule of appropria- 
tion has been altered to the benefit of 
the Board It calls that transaction 
a simplification, and assigns 1839 as 
its date. It denies, indeed, that the 
old schedule was ever interpreted in 
its natural sense ; but it admits that 
there are no data which trace the non- 
natural usage to an earlier date than 
1752. It asserts that this usage was 
well known " in College ;" but as this 
general phrase has not been explained 
and expounded, it may only mean, 
perhaps, that the usage was known to 
the provost and senior fellows. It 
accuses the public press of misquota- 
tion : but the misquotation, if it be 
one, nas been proved to be their own, 
and palmed off on a Royal Commis- 
sion. It calls " Trinity College" an 
indefinite expression ; but nothing 
can be more definite. It defines 
Cheirothecae as "glove money, paid, 
in accordance with the ancient usage, 
in all investitures ;" but omits to add 
the important information, that it was 
paid, not to the grantors of the degree, 
Dut to the higher servants who offi- 
ciated at the ceremony.* It claims for 
the provost and senior fellows "the 
right by charter and statute, to fix and 
alter the fees for degrees, and their 
distribution ; but no charter or statute 
in support of such a claim could they 
allege before the Court : while the 
statutes {vide p. 279) expressly forbid 
them to raise their salaries or the fees 
they received as tutoi's without the 
consent of the Visitors ; and, doubtless, 
the statutes would have, in like man- 
ner, forbid them to raise the fees they 
received for conferring degrees, only 
that for this function they possessea 
no right (as provost and senior fellows) 
to receive a fee at alL Such are the 
statements of the letter as regards 



matters of fact ; and its arguments are 
as inconclusive as its statements are 
dubious or irrelevant One of these 
arguments is, that the Reguke recog- 
nise no items in the fees but such as 
are payable to University officers. 
"Denique quicauid in stipendium aca- 
demic ministris pendi solet, ipsi pro- 
curatores exigent : iisque, qui dus de- 
betur, persolvent" Hence the con- 
clusion is attempted to be drawn 
that Trin. Coll. must be included 
among the "Academiae Ministri," and 
must, therefore, designate the provost 
and senior fellows, and not the whole 
corporation. But, if this were true, 
and if the provost and senior fellowB 
were included among the officers to 
whom portions of the fee were due, 
the proctor ought, according to this 
clause, to have paid such portions 
direct to the provost and to each senior 
fellow, just as he pays it direct to the 
other officers (vice-chancellor, regis- 
trar, himself, bedell, professors, &c\ 
and not to the bursar, who is the 
agent for the corporation, and the 
guardian of the common cnest The 
fact is, however, that the wording of 
the clause implies that there are other 
items besides those payable to the 
"Academies ministri:" and one of these 
is the library, called oy the Letter "an 
exception." 

The Letter goes on to argue that 
"the application of a portion of the 
fees to the library is in itself an ad- 
ditional ground for believing that no 
portion of the fees was originally in- 
tended for the general uses of the Col- 
lege, for it is very unlikely that funds 
would be assigned to the institution 
generally, and also specifically to one 
of its departments." 

If this be unlikely, how much more 
unlikely is it that specific fees should 
have been originally assigned to sundry 
senior fellows (proctor, registrar, &c.) : 
another, generally, to the provost 
and senior fellows, as Cheirothecae; 
and a third fee, also generally, to the 
same, as "Trin. Coll." Turn where 
the unfortunate graduate will, the 
Board, another forma tricorporis 
umbra?, meets him with every variety 
of little bill! 



* The words of Du Cange are— Cheirothecae. Pars pretii inreetii ur« quae non »*m 
domino (here, the Board, which grants the degree), qnam ministeriali ejus (here, 
the vice chancellor, proctor, and other officers), competit : praecipue superlori, tan- 
qnam viltico. The Cambridge Tabula Feodorum perfectly verifies this. 
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Ik a large salon of the palace at 
Versailles, opening upon a terrace, 
and with a view of the vast forest 
beneath it, a number of officers were 
assembled, whose splendid uniforms 
and costly equipments proclaimed 
them to be of the body-guard of the 
king. They had just risen from table, 
andwere either enjoying their coffee 
in easy indolence, gathered in little 
knots for conversation, or arranging 
themselves into parties for play. 

The most casual glance at them 
would have shown what it is but fair 
to confess they never sought to con- 
ceal — that they were the pampered 
favourites of their master. It was not 
alone the richneasof their embroidered 
dress, the boundless extravagance that 
all around them displayed, out, more 
than even these, a certain air of 
haughty pretension, the carriage and 
hearing of a privileged class, pro- 
claimed that they took their rank 
from the high charge that assigned 
them the guard of the person of the 
sovereign. 

When the power and sway of the 
monarchysufferednocheck— flolongas 
the nation was content to be grateful 
for the virtues of royalty, and indul- 
gent to its faults— while yet the pres- 
tige of past reigns of splendour pre- 
vailed — the "Garde du corps" were 
great favourites with the public: their 
Handsome appearance, the grace of 
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their horsemanship, their personal ele- 
gance, even their very waste and ex- 
travagance had its meed of praise 
from those who felt a reflected pride 
from the glittering display of the 
court Already, however, signs of an 
approaching change evidenced them- 
selves : a graver tone of reprehension 
was used in discussing the abandoned 
habits of the nobility ; painfully- 
drawn pictures of the poor were con- 
trasted with the boundless waste of 
princely households; the flatteries 
that once followed every new caprice 
of royal extravagance, and which im- 
parted to the festivities of the Trianon 
the gorgeous colours of a romance, 
were now exchanged for bare recitals, 
wherein the splendour had a cold ana 
chilling lustre. If the cloud were no 
bigger than a man's hand it was 
charged with deadliest lightning. 

The lack of that deference which 
they had so long regarded as their 
due, made these haughty satraps but 
haughtier and more insolent in their 
manner towards the citizens. Every 
day saw the breach wider between 
them ; and what formerly had been 
oppression on one side and yielding 
on the other, were now occasions of 
actual collision, wherein the proud 
soldier was not always the victor. If 
the newspapers were strong on one 
side, the language of societywas less 
measured on the other. The whole 
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tone of conversation caught its temper 
from the times; and "the bourgeois" 
was ridiculed and laughed at un- 
ceasingly. The witty talker sought 
no other theme; the courtly epi- 
grammatist selected no other subject ; 
and even royalty itself was made to 
laugh at the stage exhibitions of those 
whose loyalty had once, at least, been 
the bulwark of the monarchy. 

In the spacious apartment we have 
mentioned, and at a small table before 
an open window, sat a party of three, 
over their wine. One was a tall, spare, 
dark-complexioned man, with some- 
thing Spanish in his look, the Due 
de fioursruignon, a captain in the 
Garde ; the second was a handsome 
but over-conceited looking youth, of 
about twenty-two or three, the Mar- 
quis de Maurepas. The third was 
Gerald, or as he was then and there 
called, Le Chevalier de Fitzgerald. 
Though the two latter were simple 
soldiers, all their equipment was as 
costly asthatof the officer at their side. 
As little was there any difference in 
their manner of addressing him. Mau- 
repas, indeed, seemed rather dis- 
posed to take the lead in conversation, 
and assumed a sort of authority in all 
he said to which the Duke gave the 
kind oi assent usually accorded to the 
" talkers by privilege." The young 
Marquis had all the easy flippancy of 
a practised narrator, and talked like 
one who rarely fell upon an unwilling 
audience. 

" It needs but this, Duke," said he, 
after a very energetic burst of elo- 
quence ; " it needs but this and our 
corps will be like a regiment of the 
line," 

" Parbleu," said the Duke, as he 
stroked his chin with the puzzled air 
of a man who saw a difficulty, but 
oouldnotimadneany means of escape. 

" I should like to know what your 
father or mine would have said to 
. such pretension," resumed the Mar- 
quis. " You remember what the great 
monarch said to Colonna, when he 
asked a place for his son. You must 
ask Honors' if he has a vacancy in the 
kitchen ! And right, too. Are we to 
be all mixed up together ? Are the 
employments or the state to be filled 
by men whose fathers were lackeys ? 
Is France goinff to reject the traditions 
that have guided her for centuries V 

"To what is all this apropos, 
Gaston 1" asked Fitzgerald, calmly. 



"Haven'tyouheard thatM. Lescour 
has made interest with the King to 
have his son appointed to the 'Garde.' " 

" And who is M Lescour?" 

" 1*11 tell you what he is, which is 
more to the purpose; he himself 
would be puzzled to say who. M. 
Lescour is a 'fermier-generaP — very 
rich, doubtless, but of an origin the 
lowest" 

"And his son 1" 

"His son ! What do I know about 
his son ? I conclude he resembles his 
father ; at all events, he cannot be 
one of us." 

" Pardon me if I am not able to see 
why," said Gerald, calmly. " There 
is nothing in the station of a fermier- 
general that should not have opened 
to his son the approach to the very 
highest order of education : all that 
liberal means could bestow'' 

" But. mon cher, what do we care 
for all that We want good blood and 
good names amongst our comrades; 
we want to know that our friendships 
and our intimacies are with those 
whose fathers were the associates of 
our fathers. Ask the Duke here, how 
he would fancy companionship with 
the descendants of the rabble. Ask 
yourself, is it from such a class von 
would select vour bosom friends % ' 

"Grant all you say to be correct; 
is not the King himself a good judge 
of those to whom he would entrust 
the guardianship of his person;" in- 
terposed Gerald. " The annals of the 
world have shown that loyalty and 
courage are not peculiar to a class." 

"A y nt they, parbleu V cried Mau- 
repas. "Why. those sentiments are 
worthy of the Kue Mont martre. Mes- 
sieurs," added he, rising, and address- 
ing the others, scattered in groups 
through the room, " congratulate your- 
selves that the enlightened opinions 
of the age have penetrated the dark- 
ness of our benighted corps. Here is 
the Chevalier de Fitzgerald enunciat- 
ing opinions that the most advanced 
democracy would be proud of." 

The company thus addressed, rose 
from their several places and came 
crowding around the table where the 
three were seated. Gerald knew not 
very accurately the words he had just 
uttered, and turned from one face to the 
other of those around to catch some- 
thing like sympathy or encouragement 
in this moment of trial, but none such 
was there. Astonishment and sur- 
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prise were, perhaps, the most favour- 
able amongst the expressions of those 
who now regarded him. 

"I was telling the Due de Bour- 
guignon of the danger that impended 
our corps; " began Maurepas, address- 
ing the company generally. " I was 
alluding to what rumour has been 
threatening us with some time back, 
the introduction into the ' Garde' of 
men of ignoble birth. I mentioned 
specifically one case, which if carried 
through dissolves for ever the prestige 
of that bond that has always united 
us; when our comrade here inter- 
poses and tells me that, the person of 
his Majesty will be as safe in the 
guardianship of the vile ' Roturier' as 
m that of our best and purest blood. 
I will not for an instant dispute with 
him as to knowledge of the class 

whose merits he upholds" a faint 

murmur, half astonishment, half re- 
proof arose throughout the room at 
these words; but Gerald never moved 
a muscle, but sat calm and still await- 
ing the conclusion of the speech. 

"I say this without offence," re- 
sumed Maurepas, who quickly saw 
that he had not the sympathy of his 
hearers in his last sally; '^without the 
slightest offence, for, in good truth, I 
have no acquaintanceship outside the 
world of my equals. Our comrade's 
views are doubtless, therefore, wider 
and broader; but I will also say that, 
these used not to be the traditions of 
our corps, and that not only our duty 
but our very existence was involved 
in the idea that we were a noble 
guard." 

"Well said!" "True!" "Mau- 
repas is right!" resounded through 
the room. 

"We are, then, agreed in this," re* 
fumed Maurepas, following up his 
success with vigour; "and there is 
only one amongBt us who deems that 
the blood of the plebeian is wanting to 
lend us chivalry and devotion." 

" Shame ! shame ! " cried several to- 
gether, and looks of disapprobation 
were now turned on Fitzgerald 

" If I have unintentionally misre- 
presented the Chevalier," resumed 
Maurepas, "he is here to correct me." 

Gerald arose, his face crimson, the 
flush spreading over his forehead and 
his temples. There was a wild energy 
in his glance that showed the passion 
that worked within him ; but though 
his chest heaved with high indigna- 



tion and his heart swelled, his tongue 
could not utter a word, and he stood 
there mute and confounded. 

" There, there — enough of it !" ex- 
claimed an old officer, whose venerable 
appearance imparted authority to his 
words. " The Chevalier retracts, and 
there is an end of it" 

" I do not I withdraw nothing— 
not a syllable of what I said," cried 
Gerald, wildly. 

" It is far better thus, then," cried 
Maurepas, "let the corps decide be- 
tween us. 

"Decide what?" exclaimed Gerald, 
passionately. " Monsieur de Maurepas 
would limit the courage and bravery 
of France to the number of those who 
wear our uniform. / am disposed to 
believe that there are some hundreds 
of thousands just as valiant and iust 
as loyal who carry less lace on their 

coats, and some, even " here he 

stopped confused and abashed, when 
a deep voice called out — 

" And some even who have no coats 
at alL Is it not so you would say, 
Chevalier?" 

"I accept the words as my own. 
though I did not use them," cried 
Gerald, boldly. 

"There is but one explanation of 
such opinions as these/' broke in 
Maurepas: "the Chevalier de Fitz- 
gerald has been keeping other com* 
pany than ours of late." 

Gerald rose angrily to reply, but 
ere he could utter a word an arm was 
slipped within his own, and a deep 
voice said — 

" Come away from this — come to my 
quarters, Gerald and let us talk over 
the .matter." It was Count Dillon, 
the oldest captain of the corps who 
spoke, and Gerald obeyed him with- 
out a word of remonstrance. 

" Don't you perceive, boy," said the 
Count, as soon as they reached the 
open air, "that we, Irish, are in a 
position of no common difficulty here. 
They expect us to stand by an order 
of nobility that we do not belong to. 
To the Kins; and the royal family you 
and I will be as loyal and true as the 
best amongst them ; but what do we 
care — what can we care — for the feuds 
between noble and bourgeois? If 
this breach grows wider every day, it 
was none of our making; as little does 
it concern us how to repair it" 

"I never sought for admission into 
this corps," said Gerald, angrily. 
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"Madame de Bauiiremont promised 
me my grade in the dragoons; and 
then I should have seen service. Two 
squadrons of the very regiment I 
should have joined are already off to 
America, and instead of that I am 
here to lounge away my life, less a 
soldier than a lackey !" 

"Say nothing to disparage the 
'garde,' young fellow, or I shall for- 
get we are countrymen." said Dillon, 
sternly ; and then, as ii sorry for the 
severity of the rebuke, added, " Have 
only a little patience, and you can 
effect an exchange. It is what I have 
long desired myself." 

<f You, too, Count?" cried Gerald, 



4 Ay, boy. This costly life Just suits 
my pocket as ill as its indolence 
agrees with my taste. As soldiers, we 
can be as good men as they, but neither 
you nor I have three hundred thou- 
sand livres a-year, like Maurepas or 
Noailles. We cannot lose ten rouleaux 
of Louis every evening at ombre, and 
sleep soundly after ; our valets do not 
drink Pomard at dinner, nor leave our 
service rich, with two years of rob- 
bery." 

"I never play," said Gerald, gravely. 

a So I remarked," continued Dillon, 
"You lived like one whose means did 
not warrant waste, nor whose prin- 
ciples permitted debt" 

By this time they had reached a 
small pavilion in the wood, at the 
door of which a sentry was stationed. 

"Here we are," cried Dillon, "this 
is my quarter; come up and see how 
luxuriously a Ohef d'Escadon is 
lodged." 

Nothing, indeed, could be more sim- 
ple or less pretentious than the apart- 
ment into which Gerald was now 
ushered. The furniture was of a dark 
nut wood, and the articles few and 
inexpensive. 

"I know you are astonished at this 
humble home. You have heard many 
a story of the luxury and splendour 
of the superior officers of our corps, 
how they walk on Persian carpets, 
and lounge on ottomans covered with 
oriental silks. Well, its all true, Ger- 
ald : the only exception is this poor 
quarter before you. I, too, might do 
like them. I might tell the royal 
eommissary to furnish these rooms as 
luxuriously as I pleased. The civil 
list never questions or cavils, it only 
pays. Perhaps, were I a Frenchman 



born, I should have little scruple 
about this ; but, like you, Fitzgerald, 
I am an alien, only a guest; no 
more." 

The Count, without summoning a 
servant, produced a bottle and glasses 
from a small cupboard in the wall, 
and drawing a table to the window, 
whence a view extended over the 
forest motioned to Gerald to be seated 

"This is not the first time words 
have passed between you and Mau- 
repas *" said Dillon, after they had 
filled and emptied tneir glasses. 

"It happens too frequently," said 
Gerald with warmth. "From the day 
I bought that Limousin horse of his, 
we have never been true friends." 

"I heard as much. He thought 
him unridable, and you mounted him 
on parade, and that within a week." 

*\But I offered to let him have the 
animal back, when I subdued him. 
I knew what ailed the horse, he want- 
ed courage — all his supposed vice was 
only fear." 

"You only made bad worse, by re- 
flecting on Maurepas' riding," said 
Dillon, smiling. 

" Par Dieu ! I never thought of 
that" broke in Fitzgerald. 

"Then there was something occur- 
red at Court," was'nt there? 

"Oh, a mere trifle: he could not 
dance the second figure in the minuet 
with the Princess de Cleves, and the 
Queen called me to take his place." 

"Worse than the aflair of the horse, 
far worse," muttered Dillon, "Mau- 
repas cannot forgive you either." 

" I shall assuredly not ask him, sir," 
was the prompt reioinder. 

"And then you laughed at his Ita- 
lian, didn't you? The 'Nonce* said 
that you caught him up in a line he 
had misquoted." 

"He asked me himself if he were 
right, and I told him he was not ; but 
I never laughed at his mistake." 

"They said you did, and that the 
Princess de Lamballe made you repeat 
the story. No matter; it was still 
another item in the score he owes 
you." 

"I am led by these remarks of yours 
to suppose that you have latterly 
bestowed some interest in what has 
befallen me, Count ; am I justified 
in this belief f ' 

"You have guessed aright, Fitz- 
gerald. Thirty-eight years and seven 
months ago, I entered this service, 
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knowing lees of the world than yon 
do now. So little aware was I what was 
meant by a provocation, that I attri- 
buted to my own deficiency in the lan- 
guage and my ignorance of life what 
were intended as direct insults. They 
read me differently, and went so far 
as to deliberate whether I ought not 
to be called on to leave the corps. 
This, at last, aroused my indolence. 
I fought four of them, one morning, 
and three, the next—two fell fatally 
wounded. I never got but this— and 
he showed a deep scar on the wrist of 
Mb sword arm. From that time I 
have had no trouble." 

"And this is an ordeal I must pass 
also/' said Gerald, calmly. 

"I scarcely know how it is to be 
avoided, nor yet complied with. The 
king has declared so positively against 
duelling— that he who sends a chal- 
lenge must consent to forego his career 
in the service." 

"But, surely, not he who only ac- 
cepts a provocation." 

"That is a difficulty none seem to 
have answered. Many think that all 
will be treated alike — the challenger 
and the challenged^ and even the se- 
conds. My own opinion, I own, is dif- 
ferent" 

"It is not impossible, then, that 
M. de Maurepas desired to push me 
to demand satisfaction," said Gerald, 
slowly, for the light was beginning to 
break upon his mind. 

Dillon nodded in silence. 

"And you saw this. Count ? " 

Another nod was the reply. 



"And. doubtless, the rest also V 9 

"Doubtless!" said Dillon, slowly. 
v Fitzgerald leaned his head on his 
hand, and sat in deep reflection for 
some time. 

"This is a puzzle," said he at last 
"I must be frank with you, Count 
Dillon. Madame de Baunremont cau- 
tioned me, on my entrance into the 
corps, against whatever might involve 
me in any quarrel There are cir- 
cumstances — family circumstances — 
which might provoke publicity, and 
be painful---so, at least, she said— to 
others, whose fame and happiness 
should be dearer to me than my own. 
Now, I know nothing of these. I 
only know that there are no ties nor 
obligations which impose the neces- 
sity of bearing insult If you tell me. 
then, that Maurepas seeks a quarrel 
with me, that he is carrying a grudge 
against me, for weeks back, I will 
ask of you — and, as my countryman, 
you'll not refuse me — to call on him 
for satisfaction." 

"It can't be helped," said Dillon, 
speaking to himself. 

"Why should it be helped 1" re- 
joined Gerald, overhearing him. 

"And, then, Maurepas is the very 
man to do it," muttered the Count 
again. Then lifting his head; sud- 
denly, he said, "the Marquise de 
Baunremont is at Paris, I believe. 
I'll set off there to-night, meanwhile 
do you remain where you are. Pro- 
mise me this ; for it is, above all, es- 
sential that you should take no step 
till I return.* 



CHAPTER II. 



A WIGHT ON DUTY. 



Scarcely had the Count set out for 
Paris when Gerald remembered that 
it was his night for duty, he was de 
xrriec in the antechamber of the 
king, and had but time to hasten to 
his quarters and equip himself in full 
unifornL When he reached the foot 
of the grand staircase he found seve- 
ral dismounted dragoons, splashed 
and travel-stained— the centres of 
little groups, all eagerly questioning 
and listening to them. They had ar- 
rived in hot haste from Paris, where 
a tremendous revolt had broken out 
Some said the Prince of Lambesi's re- 
giment, the "Bcyal Allemand" were 
cut to pieces ; others, that the mili- 
tary were capitulating everywhere; 



and one averred, that when he passed 
the barrier the rlastille had just fallen. 
While the veterans of the Swiss 
Guard and the household troop 
versed in low and anxious wn 
together, exchanging gloomy fore- 
bodings of what was to come, the 
two or three courtiers whom curiosity 
had attracted to the spot, spoke in 
tones of contempt and scorn of the 
mob. 

"They are shedding their blood 
freely, though, I assure you," said a 
young sous-lieutenant> whose arm 
was m a sling. "The fellow who 
smashed my wrist had his face laid 
open by a sabre cut, but seemed never 
to heed it in the least" 
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"Have you dispatches, Monsieur 
de Serrans," asked a very daintily- 
dressed, and soft-voiced gentleman, 
with a wand of office as chamberlain. 

"No, Monsieur le Marquis. I have 
a verbal message for his Majesty, 
from the Due de Bassompierre, and I 
crave an early audience. 

"His Majesty is going to supper," 
replied the chamberlain. "I will try 
and obtain admission for you to- 
morrow." 

"The Due's orders were very press- 
ing:, Monsieur le Marquis. He was 
retiring for want of reinforcements, 
but would still hold his ground if his 
Majesty ordered it" 

"I regret it infinitely, but what is 
to be done, Monsieur," said the other, 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

"At the hazard of spoiling his 
Majesty's appetite, I'd like to see him 
at once, Monsieur de Breze," said the 
officer, boldly. 

The polished courtier turned a 
look of half astonishment half re- 
buke on the soldier, and tripped up 
the stairs, without a word. 

"I am 'de service/ sir," whispered 
Gerald to the young officer. "Could 
I possibly be of any use to you ?" 

"I am afraid not," replied the 
other, courteously. " I have a mes- 
sage to be delivered to his Majesty's 
own ear, and the answer to which I 
was to carry to my general. What I 
have just mentioned to M 'de Breze' 
was not of the importance of that 
with which I am charged." 

"And will it be too late to-mor- 
row?" 

"To-morrow! I ought to have been 
half-way back towards Paris already. 
You don't know that a battle is raging 
there, and fifty thousand men are en- 
gaged in deadly conflict" 

* The King mutt hear of it," said 
Gerald, as he mounted the stairs. 

Very different was the scene in the 
splendid salons from that which pre- 
sented itself below. Groups of richly 
attired ladies and followers of the 
Court were conversing in all the easy 
gaiety their pleasant lives suggested. 
Of the rumours from the capital they 
made matter of jest and raillery ; they 
ridiculed the absurd pretensions of 
the popular leaders, and treated the 
rising as something too contemptible 
for grave remark. As Gerald drew 
nigh, he saw, or fancied he saw, a 
sort of coldness in the manner of those 



around. The conversation changed 
from its tone of light flippancy to one 
of more guarded and more common- 
place meaning. It was no longer 
doubtful to him that the story of his 
late altercation had got abroad, with, 
not impossibly, very exaggerated ac- 
counts of the opinions he professed. 
Indeed, the remark of an old Mare- 
clial du Palais caught his ear as he 
passed, while the sidelong glances of 
the hearers told that it was intended 
for himself—" It is too bad to find the 
sentiments of the Breton Club from 
the lips of a Garde du Corps." 

It was all that Gerald could do to 
restrain the impulse that urged him 
to confront the speaker, and ask him 
directly if the words were applied to 
him. The decorous etiquette of the 
spot, the rigid observance of all that 
respect that surrounds the vicinity of 
a king, checked his purpose, and having 
satisfied himself that he should know 
the speaker again, he moved on. It 
was on the strokeof ten, — the hour that 
he was to relieve the soldier on guard, 
a duty which, in the etiquette of the 
Garde du Corps, was always perform- 
ed by the relief appearing at the pro- 
per moment, without the usual mili- 
tary ceremony of a guard. 

Alone, at last, in that vast chamber 
where he had passed many an hour 
of sentinel's watch, Gerald had time 
to compose his thoughts, and calm 
down the passionate impulses that 
swayed him. He walked for above an 
hour his weary round, stopping, at 
times, to gaze on the splendid tapestries 
which, on the walls, represented cer- 
tain incidents of the " JSneid." The 
faint, far-away sounds of the band, 
which performed during the supper 
of the king, occasionally met his ear, 
and he could not help contrasting the 
scene which they accompanied with 
the wild and terrible incidents then 
going forward at Paris. His mind, 
ever balanced and vacillated between 
two opinions. Were they right who 
maintained the supremacy of the royal 
cause, and the inviolability of that 
princely state whose splendours were 
such a shock to misery ? Or, had the 
grievancesof the people a real ground — 
were there great wrongs to be re- 
dressed — cruel inequalities to be at 
least compromised * How much had 
he listened to on either side 1 What 
instincts and prejudices were urged 
for this 1 — what strength of argument 
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enlisted to support that? And he. 
himself! what a position was his? 
one of a corps, whose very boast it 
was to reject ail save of ancient lineage. 
What could he adduce as his claim 
to high descent ? If they questioned 
him to-morrow, how should he reply ? 
What meant his title of Chevalier 1 
might he not be arraigned as a pre- 
tender, a mere impostor for assuming 
it) If the Count Dillon decided that 
he should challenge Maurepas, might 
not his claim to gentle blood be liti- 
gated ? And what a history should 
he give if asked for the story of his 
life i From these thoughts he ram- 
bled on to others, scarcely less de- 
pressing : the cause of the king, of 
the very monarchy itself. Bold as the 
pretensions, high as the language was 
of those about the court the members 
of the royal family exhibited the most 
intense anxiety. Within view of the 
palace windows, in that same week, 
tumultuous assemblages had taken 
place, and thousands of men passed 
m solemn procession to the place where 
the "States General" had appointed 
for their meeting. The menacing ges- 
tures, the wild and passionate words, 
all so unlike what formerly had mark- 
ed such demonstrations, were terribly 
significant of the change that had come 
over nublic opinion. Over and over 
had Gabriel predicted all this to him. 
Again and again had he impressed 
upon him that a time was coming 
when the hard evils of poverty would 
arouse men to ask the terrible ques- 
tion — Why are we in wretchedness, 
while others revelin excess ? " On that 
day, and coming it is," said he, "all the 
brain-spun theories of statecraft will 
be thrown aside like rubbish, and they 
alone will be listened to who are men 
of action." Was this dark prophecy 
now drawing nigh to accomplishment ? 
were these the signs of that dread 
consummation? Gabriel had told him 
that the insane folly and confidence 
of those about the court would be the 
greatest peril of the monarchy. "Mark 
my words," said he, "it will be all 
insolence and contempt at first, abject 
terror and mean concession after." 
Was not the conduct of De Braze* a 
very type of the former ; he had not 
even a word of passing courtesy for 
the brave fellow who, wounded and 
exhausted, stood there waiting like a 
lackey. 
Gerald was startled by the sudden 



opening of a door : and, as he turned, 
he saw a figure which he speedily re- 
cognised as the brother of the King, 
or. as he was called in court phrase, 
" Monsieur." 

"Are you Maurice de Courcel?" 
asked he, addressing Gerald, hastily. 

"No. Mon8eifflQeur,I ainPitzgeralcL" 

"Where is De CourceL can you 
tell me?" 

" He went on leave this morning. 
Monseigneur, to shoot in the forest of 
Soissons." 

"Peste!" muttered he, angrily. 
"Methinks you gentlemen of the 
Garde du Corps have little other idea 
of duty than in plotting how to evade 
it It was De Courcd's night of duty, 
was it not ?" 

" Yes, sir ; I took it in his place." 

"Who relieves youT 

"The Chevalier de Monteroue, sir." 

" You are L'Ecossais, at least they 
call vouso,ehr 

"Yes. Monseigneur, they call me 
so," said Gerald flushing. 

The Prince hesitated, turned to 
speak, and then moved away again, 
it was evident that he laboured under 
some irresolution that he could not 
master. 

Resolved not to lose an opportunity 
so little likely to recur, Gerald ad- 
vanced towards him, and with an air 
of deep respect said, "HI might dare 
to approach your Royal Highness on 
such a pretext, I would say that some 
tidings of deepest moment have been 
brought this evening by an officer from 
Paris, charged to deliver them to the 
King; and that he yet waits unable 
to see his Majesty." 

" How— what— why has he not sent 
up his despatches?" 

"He had none, sir, he was the 
bearer of a verbal message from the 
Due de Bassompierre." 

"Impossible, sir; none could have 
dared to assume this responsibility. 
Who told you this story ? ,r 

"I was present, sir, when the officer 
arrived — spoke with him— and heard 
M. de Breze say, 'You can, perhaps, 
have an audience to-morrow. " 

" He deserves the Bastile for this." 

"He would have deserved it, sir, 
yesterday." 

" How do you mean, sir?" 

"That there is no bastile to-day. 
The officer I mentioned saw it carried 
by the populace as he left Paris; the 
garrison are all cut to pieces." 
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"With something like a cry of agony, 
half smothered by an effort, the Prince 
hurried from the room. 

While the clock was yet striking, 
the sentinel in relief arrived, andGerala 
was released from duty. As he wended 
his way along, through room after 
room, he was struck by the air of 
silence and desertion around, nowhere 
were to be seen the groups of loung- 
ing courtiers and " offi ciers de service/' 
A few inferior members of the house- 
hold rose and saluted him, and even 
they wore something ominous and 
sad in their look, as though such tid- 
ings were abroad. 

A light soft rain was fallingas Gerald 
left the palace towards the pavilion, 
where Count Dillon's quarters were 
established. He knew it was impos- 
sible that the Count could yet have 
returned from Paria^ but somehow he 
found himself repairing to the spot 
without well knowing why. 

As he drew nigh he perceived light 
in the little salon, and could distin- 
guish the figure of a man writing at 
the table ; curious to learn if the Count 
had unexpectedly turned back. Gerald 
opened the door and entered The 
person at the table turned quickly 
about, and to his utter confusion Ger- 
ald saw it was Monsieur. 

"Come in, come in; you will, per- 
haps, spare me some writing," cried 
he in an easy familiar tone : " you may 
indeed read what I have just written," 
and so saying he handed him a paper 
with these lines — 

u Dear Count Dillon, — Give me the 
earliest and fullest information with res- 
pect to a young countryman of yours, 
Fitzgerald, called ' l'Ecossais*. May we 
employ him on a mission of secrecy and 
importance? It is of consequence — that 
is, it were far better — that the person 
entrusted with our commands were not 
a Frenchman** — 

The Prince had but written so much 
as Gerald entered and he now sat 
calmly watching the effect produced 
upon the young soldier as he read it 

" Am I to answer for myself, Mon- 
seigneur," said he, modestly. 

It is exactly what I intended," 
was the calm reply. 

"I can pledge for my fidelity and 
devotion, sir; but not for any skill or 
ability to execute your orders." 

"They will reauire little beyond 
5P ee d and exactitude. You know 
Paris welll" 



"Perfectly, sir." 

"At the Rue de Turenne there is a 
small street called L' Avenue auxAbois. 
— do you know it?— well, the second 
or third house, I am not sure which, 
is inhabited by a gentleman called the 
Count Mirabeau." 

"He who spoke so lately at the 
Assembly?" 

" The same. You will see him, and 
induce him to repair with you to St 
Cloud. Haste is everything. If your 
mission speed well, you can be at St. 
Cloud by noon to-morrow. It is pos- 
sible that the Count may distrust your 
authority to make this appointment, 
for I dare not give you any thing in 
writing; you will then show him this 
ring, which he will recognise as mine. 
Spare no entreaties to accomplish the 
object, nor, so far as you are able, per- 
mit any thing to thwart it Let no- 
thing that you see or hear divert you 
from your purpose. Pay no attention 
to the events at Paris, whatever 
they be. You have one object — only 
one — that Count Mirabeau reach the 
Chateau de St Cloud by the earliest 
moment possible, and in secrecy. Re- 
member that, sir, in secrecy." 

"I cannot wear my uniform," be- 
gan Gerald. 

" Of course not, nor suffer any trace 
of powder to remain in your hair. I 
will send you clothes which will dis- 
guise you perfectly; and if questioned, 
you can call yourself a peasant on the 
estate of the Mirabeaus, come up from 
Provence to see the Count You must 
stain your hands, and be particular 
about every detail of your behaviour. 
There is but one thing more," said he 
after a moment's reflection^ "if Mon- 
sieur de Mirabeau refuse, if he even 
seek to defer the interview I seek for — 
but he will not, he dare not" 

" Still, Monseigneur, let me be pro- 
vided for every emergency possible — 
what if he should refuse?" 

" You will be armed, you will have 
your pistols— but no, no, under no 
ciraimstances," muttered he below 
his breath. "There will be then no- 
thing for you to do, but to hasten 
back to me with the tidings." Mon- 
sieur arose as he said these words, and 
stood in. apparently, deep thought, "I 
believe/' said he, at last, " that T have 
not forgotten any thing. Ah, it were 
well to take one of the remount horses 
that are not branded— I will look to 
that" 
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"If the Count should be from home. 
am I to seek for him elsewhere, sir? 

"That will depend upon your own 
address. If you are satisfied that you 
can defr detection. I leave all to 
yourself. Chevalier. It is a great and 
a holy cause you serve, and no words 
of mine can add to what your own 



heart will teach you. Only remem- 
ber, that hours are like weeks, and 
time is everything." 

Gerald kissed the hand that Mon- 
sieur extended to him ; and lighting 
him down the little stairs, saw him 
take his way across the Park. 



chapter m. 



The day had not yet dawned when Ge- 
rald, admirably disguised as a Proven- 
cal peasant, arrived at the " Avenue 
aux Abois.'' The night had been hot 
and sultry, and many of the windows 
of the houses were left open ; but from 
none save one were any lights seen to 
gleam. This one was brilliant with 
the glare of wax-lights; and the 
sounds of merriment from within 
showed it was the scene of some fes- 
tivity, light muslin curtains filled 
the spaces of the open casements, 
through which, at moments, the sha- 
dowy traces of figures could be de- 
tected. 

While Gerald stood watching, with 
some curiosity, this strange contrast 
to the unbroken silence around, a rich 
deep voice caught his ear, and seemed 
to awaken within him some singular 
memory. Where, and when, and how 
he had heard it before, he knew not ; 
bat every accent and every tone struct 
him as well-known. 

" No. no, Mirabeau," broke in ano- 
ther; "when men throw down their 
houses, it is not to rebuild them with 
the old material" 

"I did not speak of throwing down," 
interposed the same deep voice; "I 
suggested some safe and easy altera- 
tion ; I would have the doors larger, 
for easy access — the windows wider, 
for more light" 

" And more wood, generally, in the 
construction, for easy burning, I hope," 
chimed in a third 

"Make your best provisions for 
stability : destruction will always be 
a simple task" cried the deep voice. 
* You talk or burning." cried he, in a 
louder tone; " what do you mean to 
do when your fire goes out : materials 
Bust fail vou at last What, then? 
Yon will nave heaped many a good 
and useful thing upon that pileyou 
will live to regret the loss of. Wnat 
will you do, Besides, with those you 



have taught to dance round these bon- 
fires." 

" Langeac says it is an experiment 
we are faying," replied another; "and, 
for my part, I am satisfied to accept 
it as such." 

" Nay. nay," interposed a soft, low 
voice. " I said that untried elements 
in government are an experiment 
only warrantable in extreme cases; 
just as the physician essays even a 
dangerous remedy when he deems his 
patient hopeless. 

" But it's your own quackeries here 
have made all the mischief," broke in 
the deep voice. "If the sick man 
sink, it is yourselves have been the 
cause." 

" Was there ever a royal cause that 
had not its own fatal influences," 
said another. 

"There is an absurd reliance on 
prestige, a trust in that phantom 
called Divine right, that blinds men 
against their better reason. This holi- 
day faith is but a sorry creed in times 
of trouble." 

"Far from this being the case," 
said the deep voice, "you will not 
concede to kings what you would 
freely grant to your equals. You re- 
ject their word, you distrust their 
oath, you prejudge their intentions, 
and suspect their honour." 

" Why, Mirabeau, you ought to be 
at Versailles," said another, laughing. 
" The pavilion of the Queen is more 
your Dlace than the table of the Tiers 

"So thinks he himself," broke in 
the low voice. " He expects to pilot 
the wreck after we have gone off on 
the raft. 

" Four o'clock^" exclaimed another, 
pushing his chair hastily back as he 
arose; tT and here is B'Entraiguesfast 
asleep these two hours." 

" No, parbleu !" muttered a drowsy 
voice* "I closed my eyes when the 
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Bourdeaux was finished, and began to 
reflect on Lafayette's breakfast Isn't 
this the day V 

"To be sure. You are coming, Mir- 
abeau?" 

" Of course, we will all be there." 

" I must be at St Frotin by seven 
o'clock," said one. 

"And I have to see Marigni, at 
the mill of Montmorency, by the same 
hour." 

"A duel?" 

"Yes, they are both Vendeans, 
and may kill each other without da- 
mage to the state." 

"He was going to say Republic," 
cried another, laughing. 

" Who talks of a republic ?" inter- 
posed a rough voice, angrily. 

" Be calm, messieurs— -all religions 
are to be respected." 

" True, Mirabeau ; but this is to 
proclaim none." 

" Who knows ? They never exca- 
vate near Rome but they discover 
some long-forgotten deity ! Can you 
or I venture to say what new faith 
may not arise out of these ashes." 

" Let it but repudiate the law of 
debt and discountenance marriage," 
said another, "and I am its first 
convert" 

"Good bye. Mirabeau, adieu, "cried 
several together, and they were now 
heard descending the stairs together. 
Meanwhile Mirabeau drew back the 
curtain, and looked out upon the 
street 

" Who have we got here," said the 
first who issued forth from the door, 
and saw Gerald standing before him. 

"What is it? who does he want?" 
cried Mirabeau, as he saw them in 
conversation. 

" One of your peasants, Mirabeau, 
with, doubtless, a Provencal cheese 
and some olives for you." 

" Or a letter of loving tidings from 
that dear uncle," cried another ; " the 
only one who ever knew the real 
goodness of your nature." 

" Let him come up," said Mirabeau, 
as he closed the window. 

When Gerald reached the top of 
the stair, he saw in front of him a 
large, powerfully-built man, who, 
standing with his back to the light, 
had his features in deep shadow. 

" You are the Count de Mirabeau," 
began Gerald. 

"And you!— who are you?" re- 
sponded he, quickly. 



" That you shall know, when I am 
certain of whom I am addressing." 

"Come in," said the Count, and 
walked before him into the room. 
He turned about just as the door 
closed, and Gerald, fixing his eyes 
upon him. cried out, " Good heavens ! 
is it possible, Signor Gabriel !" 

" Now for your own name, my 
friend," said Mirabeau, calmly. 

" Don't you know me, then ; don't 
you remember the boy you saved 
years ago from death m the Roman 
Maremma, Fitzgerald ?" 

"What!" said Mirabeau, in the 
same calm voice, "you Fitzgerald ? I 
should never have recognised you." 

" And are you really the Count de 
Mirabeau ?" 

"Gabriel Riquetti, Count de Mi- 
rabeau, is my name," replied he slowly. 
" How did you find me out ? What 
chance led you here ?" 

" No chance, nor accident I have 
come expressly to see and speak with 
you. I am a Garde du Corps, and 
have assumed this disguise to gain 
access to you unremarkea." 

"A Gardedu Corps '."said theCount* 
in some surprise. 

" Yes, Signor GabrieL My life has 
had its turns of good and ill fortune 
since we parted — the best being that 
I serve a great prince and a kind 
master." 

"Well said, but not over-prudent 
words to utter in the Fauxboure St 
Antoine," rejoined the Count smiling. 
"Goon!" ^ 

" I have come with a message from 
Monsieur, to desire you will hasten 
immediately to St Cloud, where he 
will meet you. Secrecy and speed are 
both essential, for which reasons he 
entrusted me with a mere verbal mes- 
sage ; but to secure me your confidence 
he cave me this ring." 

Mirabeau smiled, and with such a 
scoffing significance, that Gerald 
stopped, unable to proceed further. 

* : And then ?" said Mirabeau. 

" I have no more to add, Monsieur," 
said Gerald, haughtily. "My com- 
mission is fulfilled already." 

" Take some wine : you are heated 
with your long ride, said the Count, 
filling out a large goblet, while he 
motioned to Gerald to be seated. 

" Nay. sir ; it is not of me there is 
time to think now. Pray, let me have 
your answer to my message, for Mon- 
sieur told me, if I either tailed to find 
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you. or that from any casualty you were 
unable to repair to St Cloud, that I 
should come back with all speed to 
apprize him ; my not returning being 
toe sign that all went welL" 

"ALL went well," muttered Mira- 
beau to himself. " How could it go 
worse!" 

Gerald sat gazing in wonderment at 
the massive, stern features before him, 
calling up all that he could remember 
of their first meeting, and scarcely 
able, even yet, to persuade himself that 
he had been the companion of that 
great Count de Mirabeau whose fame 
filled all France. 

" In the event of my compliance, 
you were then to accompany me to 
St Cloud 1" said the Count, m a tone 
of inquiry. 

"Yes, sir; so I understood my 
ordera" 

" There is mention in history of a 

ortainDucdeGuise" . He stopped 

short, and walked to and fro for some 
time in silence ; then, turning abruptly 
around, he asked. " How came it 
that you stood so nigh in Monsieur's 
confidence that he selected you for 
this mission V 

u By mere accident," said Gerald 
and he recounted how the incident had 
occurred. 

"And your horse — what has become 
of him % asked the Count 

" He is fastened to the ring of the 
large porte cochere — the third house 
from tnis." 

Mirabeau leaned out of the window 
as if to satisfy himself that this state- 
ment was true. 

"Supposing, then, that I agree to 
your request, what means have you to 
convey me to St. Cloud ? — what pre- 
parations are made V 

u None, sir. There was no time for 
preparation. It was, as I have told 
you, late last night when Monsieur 
save me this order. It was in the 
briefest of words." 

u 'Tell Monsieur de Mirabeau that 
Ids Majesty would speak with him,' " 
laid the Count, suggesting to Gerald's 
memory the tenor of his message. 

* No, sir. ' Tell Monsieur de Mira- 
beau to hasten to St Cloud, where I 
¥fll meet him.'" 

"How did you become a noble 
goard!" asked he, quickly. "They 
Wf abroad that the difficulties to ad- 
— : '— axe great?" 



" I owe my admission to the favour 
of Madame de Bauffremont, sir." 

" A great patron, none more so. She 
would have befriended me once," 
added he, with an insolent sneer. " but 
that my ugliness displeased the Queen. 
Since that time, however, her Majesty 
has condescended to accustom herself 
to these harsh traits, and even smiles 
benignly on them. There is little 
time to criticize the features of your 
pilot, while the breakers are before 
and the rocks beside you. I will go, 
Gerald. Give me that ring." 

Gerald hesitated for a second ; the 
Prince had not bestowed the ring on 
him, but only confided it to his care. 

"I will not compromise you, young 
man," said Mirabeau, gravely: "I will 
simply enclose that ring in a letter 
which you shall see, when I have 
written it," and without more, he sat 
down to a table, and in a rapid hand 
dashed off some lines, which he threw 
across to Gerald to read. They ran 
thus: — 

" Deak Friend and Nephew, — I md 
summoned to a meeting at St. Cloud, by 
the owner of the ring, which I enclose. 
If I do not return to Paris by noon on 
Saturday, it is because ill has befallen 
yours, 

«• Gabriel Requettt, 

"Count de Mirabeau. 
"ToMon duSaiilant, 

••Rue D'Ascour, 170. 
"Friday,3, a.m." 

"There is the ring," said Gerald, as 
he took it from his finger. 

Mirabeau sealed the note, enclosing 
it in a strong envelope, and placing it 
on the table among other letters, 
ready sealed and addressed. 

"You will carry this letter to its 
address, Gerald, and you will remain 
there till— till my return." 

"I understand," said Gerald, "I 
am a hostage." 

" You a hostage for me" cried the 
other, haughtily. "Do you fancy, 
young man, that the whole corps you 
belong to could requite the loss of 
Gabriel Requetti? Would the Court- 
would the Assembly— would France 
accept such a price 1 Go, sir, and tell 
Monsieur du Saillant that if any evil 
befall his uncle, to make use of you as 
the clue to trace it, and be sure that 
you discharge this trust well." 

"And if I refuse this mission." 

"If you refuse, you shall bear back 
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to Monseigneur the reasons for which 
I have not obeyed his commands," 
said Mirabeau, coldly. "Methought 
you remembered me better. I had 
fancied you knew me as one who had 
such confidence in himself, that he 
believed his own counsels the wisest, 
and who never turned from them. 
There is the letter— yes or no." 



"Yes,— I will take it." 
"I will, wit 



'. will, with your leave, avail my- 
self of your horse till I pass the bar- 
rier. You can meanwhile take some 
rest here. You will be early enough 
with Du Saillant, by eight o'clock," 
and with this the Count withdrew 
into a room adjoining to complete his 
preparations for the 'road. While 
thus occupied, he left the door partly 
open, and continued to converse with 
Gerald. Asking him various questions 
as to what had befallen him after 
having quitted the Tana, and eagerly 
entering into the strange vicissitudes 
of his life as a stroller. 
"I met your Poet, I think it was at 



Milan. We were rivals at the time, and 
I the victor. A double insult to him, 
since he hated France and French- 
man," said the Count, carelessly. 
"There was a story of his having 
cut the fingers of his right hand to 
the bone with a razor, to prevent his 
assassinating me. What strange stuff 
your men of imagination are made of 
— ordinary good sense had reserved 
the razor for the enemy." 

"His is a great and noble nature," 
exclaimed Gerald, enthusiastically. 

"So much the tetter, then, is it ex- 
ercised upon fiction : real events and 
and real men are sore tests to such 
temperaments. There, I am ready 
now ; one glass to our next meeting, 
andgood-bye." 

With a hearty shake hands they 
parted; and as Gerald looked from 
the window, he saw the Count ride 
slowly down the street; after which 
he threw himself upon a couch and 
slept soundly. 



INDIAN COMMERCE. 



India stands towards ourselves in 
two distinct points of view. It is at 
once our territorial and our commercial 
empire. The East India Company has 
long been, as it were, the organized 
representation of these two political 
ideas. For a long period it possessed 
an exclusive right of trading with the 
East, just as it still possesses (though 
now extinguished even in that element 
of power) an exclusive right of govern- 
ment This double prerogative of the 
East India Company continued up to 
the close of the French Revolutionary 
war. Down till that period, there- 
fore, the Company reaped the natural 
fruits of their enterprise, in an ad- 
ministrative and commercial mono- 
poly; except in so far as the institu- 
tion of the Board of Control, by Mr. 
Pitt, in 1784, trenched on the absolute 
freedom of the India House in point 
of government. It naturally follows 
that a sketch of the rise and progress 
of our Indian trade is substantially a 
sketch of the rise and progress of the 
East India Company, until the year 
1815, when their commercial mono- 
poly was destroyed, and free trade 



was first recognised by this country 
in the Indian waters. 

The Anglo-Indian trade, of compara- 
tively modern days, is divided, there- 
fore, by two distinct periods of very 
unequal length — a period of monopoly, 
and a periodof unrestricted commerce. 
We shall first, however, glance at the 
manner in which our Indian trade 
arose, at an even earlier period than 
that at which it first appeared as an 
organized monopoly ; and at the pecu- 
liar character of British trade, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the other 
European states, which, at different 
periods, held a share of the territories 
and of the commercial wealth of 
India. 

The Italian republics constitute the 
link which imperfectly joins the trad- 
ing activity of ancient and modern 
Europe. Their Indian commerce was 
maintained while the west was still 
barbarous, and it was fading awayas 
the west was becoming civilized- The 
Cape of Good Hope, discovered to- 
wards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, drew this commerce into a new 
channel. Instead of passing overland, 
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and by the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
it became slowly diverted into the 
hands of those western nations which 
were most conveniently situated for 
the maintenance of a carrying trade 
by way of the Cape. The principal 
nations which henceforth successively 
usurped the commerce and territories 
of India, were Portugal, Holland, 
France, and Britain. But their trade 
and their government were for the 
most part marked by distinct prin- 
ciples. Portugal paid less attention 
to the wealth than to the territorial 
influence which her eastern acquisi- 
tions secured her. It thus happened 
that the carrying trade of Venice and 
Genoa which, up to the Portuguese 
discovery of the Cape, had never been 
assailed, wasbut gradually diminished 
Bat during the sixteenth century, the 
Dutch dominion in India rapidly 
eclipsed the Portuguese, and was dis- 
tinctly marked by the commercial 
character which the Portuguese policy 
had repudiated. The Dutch trading 
and military rule in the East was soon 
brought into rivalry, both with the 
British and the French. At length, 
in the middle of the seventeenth aee, 
the Dutch power was destroyed T>y 
Cromwell ; and the military and na- 
val career of Britain, in the next cen- 
tury, destroyed in turn the French 
rule also ; this left us the undisputed 
masters of the east But the origin 
of the British trading wealth dates 
from the age of the Tudors ; and with 
the age of the Tudors we will begin. 
The Levant trade was the first 
means of our direct participation in 
eastern wealth. This traffic originated 
early in the sixteenth century, in an 
aim, on the part of our more enter- 
prising merchants, to take the Indian 
carrying trade out of the hands of the 
Venetian and Genoese republics, so 
far as Britain was concerned. The 
mercantile marine of those states had, 
up to that time, absorbed the whole 
European carrying trade with the east, 
which then only commenced on the 
shores of Syria. To the eastward of 
the Levant, this trade was chiefly in 
the hands of the Arabs : and this ac- 
tive people, content witn transporting 
Indian produce to the Syrian ports, 
there relinquished it to European 
Teasels. By these means Britain ob- 
tained the goods of India, only by sub- 
Bnttmg first to an Arab, and next to 
an Italian monopoly. Indian goods, 



consequently, were disembarked on 
these shores at a nearly fabulous price. 
The Levant trade thus formed the 
first encroachment on the mediaeval 
monopoly of the Italians, and it was 
pursued before the great discoveries 
of the Portuguese had founded com- 
mercial establishments in the east 

But in. an earlier juncture — and 
even before Vasco di Grama reached 
Calicut, on his first expedition of 
discovery to India — attempts were 
made by British explorers to pene- 
trate to that country, by means both 
of the "north-east" and "north-west" 
passages. The question of the exist- 
ence of these two maritime routes, 
formed as active a geographical prob- 
lem in that period as they did some 
ten or twenty years ago. In 1497, a 
fleet of several vessels was equipped 
under Henry VII., under one John 
Cabot, a Venetian, in the British naval 
service, who undertook to discover a 
passage to the eastern seas, by the 
north-west This expedition attests 
the readiness which was exhibited to 
us, even in that day, to adopt and 
improve on the discoveries of other 
nations ; for the date of its departure 
from these shores is but three years 
after the successful voyage of Colum- 
bus. Cabot, however, failed even in 
penetrating into any of the half- 
frozen channels of .North America, 
in which our geography vanishes. 
His crew mutinied between latitudes 
67° and 68° N. ; and with this event 
his discoveries, of course, terminated 
He had just before fallen in with 
Newfoundland; although many years 
elapsed before the value of this acqui- 
sition was appreciated. 

After the failure of this experi- 
ment sixty years elapsed before its 
repetition. Sebastian Cabot, the son 
of the discoverer of Newfoundland, 
meanwhile explored, with other ob- 
jects, certain districts of the American 
mainland. In 1553, however, under 
Edward VI. the experiment was re- 
vived, and directed to the north-east 
Six thousand pounds, a sum consid- 
erable in that period was subscribed 
bv the merchants of London, and a 
charter was granted to the explorers 
by the British Crown. 

This expedition was intrusted to 
Sir Hugh Willoughby. It consisted 
of three vessels, which were wrecked 
off the coast of Lapland. Various 
experiments were afterwards repeated 
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by a nation too bold and adventurous 
to be deterred by disaster. The only 
important results which they bore 
were of an indirect character. To the 
discovery of Newfoundland was added 
the acquisition of the territories which 
form a chief part of the present do- 
minion of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. * * 

But at length the spirit of discovery, 
which the successes of Columbus ana 
Gama had rendered nearly universal, 
gave way to steadier and more prac- 
tical enterprise. Britain began at 
length to render available the know- 
ledge that Europe already possessed, 
and to adopt that route to India by 
the Cape which previously she seemed 
to have despised. It is strange, in- 
deed, to contemplate the effect which 
this event at first produced. Instead 
of stimulating Britain to adopt the 
Portuguese discovery, her first in- 
stincts were to discover what should 
eclipse the good fortune of Portugal 
Nor is this thirst after the unknown 
by any means explained on the ground 
of the exclusive Papal grants of the 
high seas to the Peninsular States ; 
for while such grants were imperfectly 
observed even in those times, the 
spirit of Arctic discovery did not desert 
us when the Reformation had shaken 
off the Papal allegiance in Britain. 

It was not, however, until after 
the accession of Elizabeth that the 
maritime passage by way of the Cape 
was fully established as the British 
highway to India. During the reign 
of Henry VIII., our Eastern enter- 
prise, just damped by successive fail- 
ures within the Arctic circle, had taken 
the shape of a development of our 
Levant trade. Instead of terminating 
our traffic at the point at which the 
Arabs took it up — namely, at the ports 
of Syria— we carried it overland to 
the Persian Gulf by means of regular 
establishments along the course of the 
Euphrates. When, however, the de- 
clining power of Spain had lessened 
the rivalry which our commerce had 
to encounter on the Atlantic, our trad- 
ing policy became entirely restricted 
to the maintenance of the passage by 
way of the Cape. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century this result was 
attained. Sir Francis Drake was one 
of the chief instruments of this policy 
on his return from the East in 1587. 

The institution of the earliest East 
India Company dates from the year 



1600. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in that 
year. The Company was defined as 
" a body corporate and politic, by the 
name of the Governor and Company 
of the Merchants of London trading 
into the East Indies." Their trading 
privileges, after the fashion of modern 
charters, were limited in duration, and 
lasted (by the terms of this grant) for 
only fifteen years. The charter, how- 
ever, exhibits a ludicrous confusion of 
geographical ideas, as the result of all 
this zeal for discovery. The Company 
are thereby invested with the exclu- 
sive right of trading " to all parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America, beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, easttcard to the 
Straitsof Magellan, except euch coun- 
tries or ports as were in the actual 
possession of any Christianprince in 
amity with the Queen. " The infer- 
ence obviously is, that the legal ad- 
visers of Elizabeth, so lately as the 
commencement of the seventeenth 
century, considered America to inter- 
vene between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Straits of Magellan ! 

The Company, thus formed, has 
been criticised for its speculating, and 
(we may say) for its gambling charac- 
ter. The fact is true, though the cri- 
ticism is scarcely fair. The issue of 
the experiment was most uncertain, 
while the spirit of enterprise was pro- 
portionately strong. Every one, there- 
fore, was willing to invest a little, but 
few were willing to invest much. The 
shares were fifty pounds each, and 
were between seven and eight thou- 
sand in number, since the whole capi- 
tal subscribed amounted to between 
.£350,000 and ^400.000. The charter 
also allowed the Company to import 
Indian produce free of duty during 
the first six voyages, in order that the 
experiment of this new traffic might 
receive due encouragement 

It was in February, 1601, that the 
first four vessels fitted out by this 
Company were despatched from these 
shores to the Indian seas, to lay the 
base of our present dominion in the 
East Their voyage to Sumatra occu- 

Sied sixteen months. This expedition 
eing ostensibly, at least, of a mercan- 
tile character alone, it was well re- 
ceived by the Kings of Bantam and 
Acheen. This peaceful guise very soon 
deserted them ; and the inherent spirit 
of a Company quickly developed itself. 
The expedition were disappointed of 
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their anticipated homeward freight, 
in consequence of a failure in the crope 
of pepper and some other articles. 
To return empty, and thus to damp 
the whole national ardour in Eastern 
enterprise, was not to be thought of. 
Accordingly, Captain Lancaster, who 
oommanded on behalf of the Company, 
concerted with a Danish expedition to 
attack the Portuguese settlement at 
Malacca. Having seized the spices in 
possession of that European colony, 
and boarded the Portuguese vessels 
which they encountered, the expedi- 
tion of the first East India Company 
returned to England in 1903, with a 
precious freight The success of the 
that experiment appears to have de- 
termined the Anglo-Indian future. 
Perhaps if Captain Lancaster had not 
virtuallv hoisted the colours of a pirate 
in the Archipelago, we should not be 
now possessed of an empire in the 
East 

The immense profits alleged to en- 
sue from these voyages were more 
nominal than real The early Indian 
trade of this country is said to have 
yielded a return of 140 per cent But 
it must be remembered that these 
were no annual returns. Our mer- 
cantile voyages, outward and home- 
ward, occupied, at that time, between 
three and four years. Even after the 
lapse of all this time, the closing of 
the Company's accounts occupied a 
nearly equal additional period. Six 
or seven years, consequently, inter- 
vened before the return of 140 per 
cent was realized. The rate of in- 
terest on our first speculations with 
India hardly, therefore, exceeded 20 
per cent annually. Add to this that 
the average rate of interest was then 
much higher than it is now. 

During the reign of James I., the 
British Mast India Company rapidly 
increased in power, though duped and 
thwarted by the king, and thrown 
into collision with rival European 
companies in the East That pro- 
minent part of our Indian adminis- 
tration which, in Hindostan. is dis- 
tinctively termed "political," and 
which, in Europe, is not less distinc- 
tively termed diplomatic," appears 
to have assumed importance in a very 
carry period. "Political business," 
it is well known, is the term assigned 
for diplomatic business in the East ; 
and Lord Macaulay tells us of an 
eminent public functionary who was 
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described in his own day as an excel- 
lent governor of a province, but to- 
tally destitute of all capacity for poli- 
tical business ! Sir Thomas Bae ap- 
pears to have been the first of the 
important class of " political agents," 
or diplomatists, in the employment of 
the Company. He was accredited to 
the then King of Delhi, who was of 
the line of the Great Mogul, and ob- 
tained important privileges in further- 
ance of the trading designs which we 
had then in view. 

The objects of British policy at this 
period appear to have been of two 
kinds, each converging, of course, to 
the same ambitious end The first 
aim of the Company was that of ob- 
taining either exclusive, or. at least, 
preferential privileges on the Indian 
soil, by means of diplomatic interven- 
tion with the native powers. The 
second was that of combining with 
another company against some third 
company, whose prosperity it might 
happen to be their common interest 
to destroy. 

Thus, m 1619, an alliance of this 
kind was concerted between the Bri- 
tish and Dutch Companies. This alli- 
ance had for its aim to arrest the pro- 
secution of a policy mutually destruc- 
tive to each other, and also to combine 
for the suppression of an Arab carry- 
ing trade by sea which affected their 
common interests. But this, like 
every other such alliance, was of short 
duration. Only four years afterwards 
the well-known "Massacre of Am- 
boyna" took place. This is, probably, 
the most hideous atrocity ever per- 
petrated by European against Euro- 
pean in the Eastern seas. The mas- 
sacre was vindicated by the Dutch on 
the alleged ground that the English 
had designed the seizure of Amboyna, 
one of the largest and most fertile 
islands in the Dutch possession. The 
English consisted of but a handful of 
some thirty or forty men — the Dutch 
of a considerable colony, defended by 
several hundred troops and formidable 
military outworks. Neither James 
nor Charles attempted to avenge this 
cold-blooded massacre of the English 
bv the Dutch : and it was reserved for 
Cromwell, in nis treaty of peace with 
Holland, to demand the chastisement 
of all who had taken part in it 

Thus the rapid rise of our trade 
with the East Indies, at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth age, 
^ 10 
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was foUowed by a corresponding reflux 
within a quarter of a century. The 
Stuarts made no effort to support the 
rights of their own countrymen in 
their established possessions, whether 
in insular or in continental India. The 
Dutch, meanwhile, and the Portuguese 
Governments held earnestly in view 
the imperial interests involved in the 
security of their respective settlers in 
the East The triumph of foreign 
settlements to the prejudice of our own 
was, therefore, an inevitable result of 
the pernicious policy of our own Court, 
and of the consistent government of 
our rivals. 

The accession of Cromwell to power 
coincided with as great a crisis in our 
maritime as in our domestic history. 
We were then on the verge of being 
beaten over the whole face of the 
ocean. Not once but twice did the 
Stuarts leave us a ruined political 
constitution ; and not once but twice 
did they leave us also a ruined inter- 
national policy. The few years of 
CromwelTs reign were peculiarly in- 
strumental in determining our Indian 
future ; and those, perhaps, who in- 
vestigate the restoration of British 
power in the East will ascribe an 
equal merit to Cromwell, in the estab- 
lishment of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
with that which they are wont to ac- 
corcLin more recent times, to Clive 
and Hastings. In 1649, when Charles 
fell, it appeared inevitable that Hol- 
land would attain to almost undis- 
puted power in the Indian seas. Nine 
years afterwards, before the death of 
Cromwell, in 1658, the Dutch power 
was either completely crushed, or was 
reduced so low as no longer to com- 
promise British ascendancy in the East 

From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, therefore, a new era intro- 
duces itself in the commerce of Britain 
with the East A sum verging on 
£100,000 was also demanded and ob- 
tained from Holland in compensation 
for the wrongs sustained by the British 
Company at Amboyna. 

But Cromwell was no monopolist 
With good heart he stripped Holland; 
yet he desired to transfer the wealth 
acquired by the humiliation of that 
country to the British people rather 
than to a British company. The eva- 
sion, which afterwards grew preva- 
lent, of the Company's theoretically 
exclusive licence of trade, originated 
with him- Those by whom this, per- 



haps, illicit, yet just and defensible 
commerce was maintained, were 
termed "interlopers;" and no expres- 
sion can better denote the bitter spirit 
of monopolous rivalry with which 
their appearance on the huh seas was 
licensed by the British East India 
Company of that day, who, there can 
be no doubt, assigned them this deri- 
sive name. 

The Company, however, was again 
patched up. Some happy incident, 
or some happier intrigue, came to 
their aid. <f During the reign of 
Charles II.," says Mr. Irving, who is 
one of the best authorities on this sub- 
ject " the career of the Company was 
m the highest degree prosperous, and 
their operations were conducted on a 
scale of magnitude which led to their 
being viewed as a national interest 
The marriage of that prince with Ca- 
therine of Braganza, in addition to 
other commercial advantages, was the 
means of putting this country into 
possession of the island of Bombay 
and its dependencies. This the king, 
for a reasonable sum, made over to 
the Company, and thus afforded them 
a town and harbour which gave secu- 
rity to their commercial operations 
with the western coast of India, and 
relieved them from the exactions of 
the Mogul governors, and the general 
uncertainty which sometimes attended 
their trade at the neighbouring fac- 
tory of Surat" Mr. Irving tells us 
also of the acquisitions of the Com- 
pany in this juncture on the coast of 
Bengal "On the east coast*" he 
says, " they acquired still more im- 
portant privileges. Many of the na- 
tive princes had learnt to appreciate 
the advantages of their commerce, 
and facilitated its progress by all the 
means in their power. The Nabob 
of the Carnatic allowed them to com- 
pound for the customs to which they 
were liable at Madras by a fixed an- 
nual payment ; and the King of Gol- 
conda actually released them from all 
dues whatever. In Hindostan, a Mr. 
Boughton, an English surgeon, had 
the good fortune to cure a daughter 
of the Emperor Jehangir, as well aa a 
favourite lady of the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, of a dangerous illness. The for- 
mer, to testify his gratitude, granted 
him the right of trading throughout 
his dominions, without payment of 
any customs ; the latter, in order to 
prevail on him to remain in the coun- 
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extended the same privileges of 
to all those of his countrymen 
should enter Bengal." Mr. Ir- 
: tells us that from this circum- 
our commercial eminence at 
arose. A great factory forth- 
appeared at Hooghry, on the 
an branch of the Ganges. "Their 
he continues, "as well as 
security, soon afterwards 
compelled them to take part in native 
politics; and H was found expedient 
to protect their recent acquisitions by 
strong fortifications. Such was the vir- 
tual commencement of the Company's 
territorial possessions in Bengal" 

No commercial dominion arose more 
gradually than that of Britain in the 
east. Commerce was not created by 
military prowess, but military prowess 
was developed through the spirit of 
commerce. Thus, wherever a mili- 
tary establishment arose in British 
India, it alwayB arose for the protec- 
tion of mercantile settlements already 
in existence. The course pursued by 
the East India Company, at the out- 
set, was similar to that pursued by 
the Hudson's Bay Company. The 
first aim of either body was the build- 
ing of factories ; but the Hudson's 
Bay Company appear rarely to have 
gone beyond this step, which com- 
monly sufficed, among a barbarous 
and imwarlike people, for the security 
of their commercial interests. But 
the British settlers in India had more 
formidable opponents — opponents 
both native ana European. The fac- 
tory was scarcely built, when the ad- 
dition of a fort became necessary. The 
factory and the fort soon excited the 
cupidity of the nearest native prince. 
If his attack were successful, both 
were extinguished ; but fort and fac- 
tory rose up elsewhere. If it were 
beaten off; his defeat usually involved 
the cession of the nearest portion of 
his territories. Thus arose the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the Company. 
Each successive assault upon its local 
strongholds usually added to its do- 
minion. Hence, for the most part 
the gradual system of absorption ana 
annexation was developed, that has 
resulted in the present extension of 
our dominion over nearly 200,000,000 
human beings. 

The maritime trade of England with 

India, in the seventeenth century, 

became the means of importing into 

| Europe productions which Europe, 



under the system of overland trans- 
port prevalent during previous ages, 
had not known. Tea, which was ob- 
tained by an extension of our trade 
to China, was one of these. Drugs 
of many different properties were 
now, for the first time, imported from 
India. Calicoes, chintzes, muslins, 
and wrought silks, were then im- 
ported also for the first time. Calico 
printing was a hardly less noticeable 
result of the rule of the Company. 
These imitations of the printed 
chintzes of India were in much vogue 
in England during the seventeenth 
century for ladies' dresses. At length 
calico printing reached such a height 
in this country that the rivalry of the 
Indian chintzes put our political eco- 
nomists of the age of William and 
Mary in a sore difficulty. Were they 
to encourage Indian exports or do- 
mestic produce? They settled the 
question like true protectionists, and 
absolutely prohibited the importation 
of Indian chintzes. 

Mr. Irving copies into his work a 
schedule of the total exports and im- 
ports of the then East India Com- 
pany in 1675, three-quarters of a cen- 
tury after the first expedition, con- 
sisting of four vessels, had sailed from 
our shores. It appears to have been 
drawn up by Sir Josiah Child, who 
held the office of Governor of Bom- 
bay, then nearly the first position in 
India: — 

Import* from India in vahu. 

Calico, pepper, saltpetre, in- 
digo, raw silks, wrought 
silks, drags, Ac., to the 
value of ... £800,000 

Goods imported by officers 
and seamen, on their own 
private account, and con- 
sisting of diamonds, pearls, 
musk, ambergris, 4Cn to the 
value of .... 260,000 

£1,110,000 
Deduct for factors, working 
expenses, &c., in India, . 60,000 

Total imports, . .£1,050,000 

Experts to India, 

Bullion, . . . ". £810,000 

Woollen goods and other 
merchandise, . 110,000 

Bullion, by private trade, . 60,000 

Woollen goods, &c., by pri- 
vate trade, . . . 40,000 

Total exports, . . £550,000 
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The additional wealth annually 
bestowed on the country by the ex- 
ertions of the East India Company 
was, therefore, half a million. The 
total shipping of the Company at 
this time (1675) did not, however, 
exceed 5,000 tons, being somewhat 
less than the combined tonnage of 
two clipper ships in our own day. 
These 5,000 tons were distributee^ not 
between two vessels, but among thirty- 
five, according to Mr. Irving. We 
begin to suspect, however, that he 
has fallen into some strange error as 
to the aggregate tonnage of the East 
Indian fleet at this time. It was, 
more probably, 15,000, or even 20,000 
tons. Indeed, he himself tells us that 
the vessels then employed varied in 
tonnage from 300 to 600 each, a state- 
ment wondrously inconsistent with 
his computation of the totaL 

With regard to the relative im- 
portance attached to the different im- 
ports from India, saltpetre was ranked 
as of chief value, in consequence of 
its importance as an element of mili- 
tary defence, and of the difficulty 
which had long been experienced in 
obtaining it elsewhere. To other of 
our imports from India we must as- 
cribe tne germ of the superiority 
which British manufactures have so 
long maintained over those of the 
Continent. The Company's supply 
of raw silks, calicoes, and indigo must 
be ranked among the materiel which 
enabled England to set to work as a 
manufacturing country before the 
seventeenth century was out, and with 
great advantage over the Continental 
nations. 

This truth was singularly proved 
in the course of litigation between 
the East India Company and the 
Turkey Company, that came under 
the cognizance of the Privy Council. 
The Turkey Company, with the 
monopolous spirit or a corporation in 
that day, ana which, indeed, trading 
corporations have by no means lost 
in our own. claimed the importation 
of silk as their own peculiar and ex- 
clusive right The East India Com- 
pany, on tne other hand, basing their 
claim on as strong an argument of 
public utility, satisfactorily proved 
that the silk manufactures of Eng- 
land had increased by four-fold, since 
they first undertook the importation 
of tnat commodity. 

The existence of the first East India 



Company, which is that of which we 
have been treating, was menaced in 
the reforming age of William IIL 
Cromwell's "interlopers" re-appeared 
on the high seas. In 1691 a body of 
private merchants petitioned the king 
for the dissolution of the old Com- 
pany, and the formation of a new one 
on distinct principles. The House of 
Commons petitioned also. The an- 
swer returned by his Majesty to the 
latter petition illustrates the different 
maxims of constitutional government 
which prevailed in those dayB from 
what prevail now. The House of 
Commons received no answer what- 
ever until the prorogation, when they 
were laconically informed that his 
Majesty would consider their address ! 

Scarcely, however, had the re- 
formers brought matters to this cri- 
sis—that the judges had pronounced 
a formal opinion of the legality of a 
dissolution of the Company within 
three years — when this very Com- 
pany extracted from William, in a 
surreptitious and still mysterious 
manner, a new charter for twenty-one 
years. It is probable, however, that 
this coup diktat over the Company 
about to take its place was achieved 
by means of extensive bribery among 
the Privy Councillors. Nearly £90,000 
was expended in "special services" 
by the Company in the year of the 
sudden renewal of their charter, 
whereas their annual expenses for 
special service had averaged at not 
more than £1,200. The House of 
Commons here interfered, and de- 
manded inquiry. Sir Thomas Coke, 
"Governor* of the Company, was 
committed to the Tower: and the 
Duke of Leeds, Lord President of the 
Council, was impeached. 

At length the "interlopers" grew 
too powerful to be resisted : and in 
1698 the new East India Company 
were constituted by a charter from 
the Crown, which, by giving them 
concurrent privileges with the old 
Company, directly violated the char- 
ter of 1693, which had bestowed ex- 
clusive powers on the latter. The 
result, however, was simply an aggra- 
vation of the original monopoly. The 
Court had reasoned as though it 
deemed, that to create two monopo- 
lies were equivalent to the institution 
of free trade. In this innocent appre- 
hension of the truths of political 
economy they were soon undeceived. 
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The two Companies, while they 
acted as monopolists quoad the rest 
of the world, acted nearly as belliger- 
ents quoad themselves. In England, 
the nearest illustration that we can 
suggest to their proceedings, in our 
own day, is to be found in the recent 
rivalry between the Great Northern 
and North Western railways. Each 
company endeavoured to effect the 
destruction of the other, with differ- 
ent means, but with equal animosity. 

At length, in 1702, the old and the 
new Company were amalgamated into 
that united corporation which is now 
known as the East India Company. 
The two existing courts — respectively 
of Directors and of Proprietors — were 
then created. The three presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, were 
also constituted, with their distinct 
executive and judicial jurisdictions. 
It is, in short, from the age of Anne 
that the modern polity of our Indian 
empire dates. 

But while these changes consoli- 
dated our Indian government, they 
confirmed the system of monopoly. 
Thenceforth there was no organized 
rivalry. Such was the condition of 
our Indian trade during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, and until 
the close of the French revolutionary 
war. It was not until the year 1815 
that the principle of- free trade was 
established in Indian commerce. In 
that year the licence of exclusive 
trade, which the Company had so 
long held, was abrogated, and com- 
merce with India was finally thrown 
open to the world. It has often struck 
us that this is one of several instances 
which indicate the true commercial 
liberality which characterized the Tory 
role at that period, and we might cite 
the ready acquiescence of Lord Castle- 
reagh in the tree navigation of the 
seat rivers of Europe, during the 
Congress of Vienna, hela in the same 
year, as a similar indication of liberal 
policy. 

The introduction of the tea trade, 
in the eighteenth century, soon formed 
a large part in the oriental commerce 
of Europe. It is singular to perceive 
the similarity between the eccentric 
principle* of political economy which 
car own Government avowed on this 
question more than a century ago, 
and the principles avowed by Austria 
aid Russia at this day. This common 
principle is simply that of subordi- 



nating commerce to revenue. Accord- 
ingly, from the moment that tea ap- 
peared likely to be an extensively im- 
ported commoditv,Parliament clapped 
upon it a duty of 200 per cent This 
is exactly the semi-barbarous policy 
of eastern Europe in our own day. 
At length, however, this duty was 
lowered to 64 per cent Thus matters 
remained from Sir Robert Walpole's 
administration until 1784. when Pitt, 
then Prime Minister ana Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, reduced it to 12$ 
percent This is, perhaps, the earliest 
indication on record or Pitt's liberal 
commercial policy. 

The result of this preposterous 
tariff was exactly what might have 
been expected. The carrying trade 
in tea was either contraband, or it was 
maintained by foreign companies, in 
our own exclusion. These companies, 
although the import duty was. of 
course, not less chargeable on tnem 
than on the English East India Com- 
pany, held certain preferential condi- 
tions, which enabled them to sell tea 
cheaper in the English markets than 
our own company. A rival monopoly 
thus re-appeared in the character of a 
foreign corporation. It appears that 
in the ten years prior to the reduction 
of the tea duty to 12£ per cent by 
Mr. Pitt in 1784, foreign companies 
imported not less than 130,000,000 
pounds of tea into Europe; and that 
of this immense quantity, not less 
than 124.000y000 were unshipped in 
Great Britain, for domestic consump- 
tion. Meanwhile the British com- 
pany did not import so much as 
60,000,000 pounds. 

These figures show, in a striking 
manner, what a distinctive predilec- 
tion tea-drinking was among our an- 
cestors, while tea was nearly as ac- 
cessible to continental Europe as to 
ourselves. More than 180,000,000 
pounds of tea appear to have been 
consumed by Great Britain, where 
only six millions were consumed by 
the rest of Europe, with the excep- 
tion, at least, of suon small quantities 
as Russia may have imported through 
her overland trade. They show also 
that, even at a period at which we 
had asserted, under Clive and Hast- 
ings, an authority in continental India 
paramount to that of every European 
state, so imperfectly had we address- 
ed ourselves to the extension of our 
commercial relations with China, that 
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thereat of maritime Europe beat us, 
in the carrying trade, at a rate of two 
to one, even for commodities designed 
for our own consumption 1 

It is worth while to notice another 
result of our injudicious tariff during 
the greater part of the last century. 
We have said that the contraband 
trade was meanwhile very large. In 
consequence of this, the English Com- 
pany, who, for reasons stated, were 
compelled to sell even at a higher 
price than the continental companies, 
found that all their importations re- 
mained on hands. They could not 
sell their tea. Lord North's govern- 
ment accordingly allowed them to ex- 
port to America, free of this duty 
(which had not vet been paid on the 
tea, which remained either unshipped 
or in dock), though subject to a no- 
minal royalty, which George III. and 
his minister insisted on retaining, as 
a mark of the dependence of what was 
then British America, Thereupon Yan- 
keeland, already in rebellion— the date 
of these events was 1773— magnani- 
mously declared that it would not 
pay this nominal royalty, and put 
itself to a severe national privation 
to carrv out a great revolutionary 
principle! When the Company's ships 
arrived at New York and Philadelphia 
the patriots would not allow their 
freight to be unshipped. The vessels 
accordingly came back as full as they 
went ; and we hope the Company's 
tea returned equally improved for the 
passage to the western world, as 
sherry for an East India voyage. 

We now arrive at the first inroad 
upon the Company's power. We al- 
lude to the two Indian Bills intro- 
duced by Mr. Fox, in 178a By these 
measures, the principle of the present 
Board of Control was acknowledged. 
Mr. Irving, from whom we have before 
quoted, is in error in supposing that 
it was the aim of his bills to leave the 
nomination of the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India to the choice of 
the Crown. The Commissioners were 
lamed in the bill; and it was chiefly 
this provision that aroused the intense 
animosity of George III, and eventu- 
ally destroyed the career of Mr. Fox 
himself, Mr. Fox's bills were thrown 
out in the House of Lords, as is well 
known; and the institution of the 
Board of Control was left to be ac- 
complished by Mr. Pitt 

But the trading privileges of the 



Company, which are the subject of 
our principal concern, were by no 
means affected in either of these mea- 
sures. The absence of any measure 
for reducing the existing monopoly, 
indicates the extreme backwardness 
of Political Economy even in the age 
in which Adam Smith wrote. 

But our great mercantile ports were 
not so bad as the English Par- 
liament Liverpool now attempted 
an open trade m the face of a law 
which, while it instituted the Board 
of Control in political matters, had 
just confirmed the exclusive mercan- 
tile privileges of the Company for 
thirty years. This period of their 
last Commercial Charter extends from 
1784 to 1814— and with the year 1814 
these privileges were abrogated; al- 
though the change did not come into 
full force immediately. 

The continued prohibition of pri- 
vate trade, in 1784, did not extend, 
however, to the exportation by manu- 
facturers of private goods in the ships 
of the Company at moderate freights. 
The Company's carrying trade, never- 
theless, remained an untouched mo- 
nopoly, so far as purely Anglo-Indian 
trade was concerned. But, under 
certain conditions, America and our 
European allies were permitted to 
participate in the intercnange of In- 
dian wealth. 

TheFrench revolutionary war, which 
broke out in 1793, appears to have 
given a stimulus to British commerce 
in the East It was in that very year 
that we sent out Lord Macartney to 
China. This mission did not, indeed, 
realize all its commercial objects, but 
some additional privileges were eon- 
ceded in consequence to our merchants 
at Canton. It appears to have been the 
aim of the Chinese government to trim 
between the expediency of courting the 
British Envoy and of consulting the 
strong national antipathies to any con- 
cessions towards us upon the part of 
its own subjects. This double object, 
which would usually be difficult or 
attainment, wasaccomplished through 
the ignorance of Lord Macartney and 
his suite in the Chinese language. 
Every possible attention was accord- 
ingly paid to them; they were con- 
tinually paraded in solemn procession 
and amid, the din of tom-toms through 
the streets of the city; and with 
conspicuous Chinese inscription*, sup- 
posed to be a recital of Macartaey a 
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titles. While the intoxicated Envoy 
thus paraded Canton, the Chinese 
populace deciphered tnis Babylonish 
writing—** Ambassador from the outer 
Barbarians, bringing the Submission 
and Tribute of England I" 

Indigo and silk were now culti- 
vated by the Company— or rather by 
imnviduals indirectly acting under 
their charter; for the magnitude of 
their interests in government had 
tended materially to withdraw then- 
attention materially from the direct 
supervision of commercial affairs. 

'•For ten years," says Mr. Irving, 
" their sales of silk were conducted at a 
loss; and they sacrificed no less than 
£800,000 in laying the foundation of this 
trade. There can be little doubt that 
H would have answered their expec- 
tations and have proved remarkably 
profitable, if the inventions of Ark- 
wright and others had not rendered it 
po s aihlo to produce cotton goods so cheap 
and at the same time so elegant, that in 
very many cases they superseded silk 
far female attire. n 

This remark, however, is not cha- 
racterised by Mr. living's ordinary 
shrewdness. It is extremely doubt- 
ful, to begin with, whether the Com- 
pany could ever nave produced silk, 
even supposing that all duty on its 
importation had been abrogated, so 
cheaply as to enable the public gene- 
rally to make use of it And we doubt 
whether cotton ever superseded silk 
except on economical grounds. Among 
the class who poeitivelv preferred cot- 
ton to silk, silk would in any case 
hare been too expensive ; and among 
other classes it seems generally to 
hare remained in vogue. 

It is to be observed that Indian 
hemp was also introduced in great 
Quantity, although we have since 
fallen back on Russia for this com- 
modity. The Indian material is 
termed u Swm f n and grows chiefly 
in the north of the Peninsula, It is 
worthy of observation, that the ex- 
periments made with regard to the 
eficacy of this material at the close 
of the last century, tested itsefficacv; 
and we believe that it was extensively 
used during the longest war that we 
hare ever maintained with Russia— 
namely, that which arose under the 
Bake of Portfand's ministry in 1807, 
and lasted until 1811. Public atten- 
tion was beginning to be diverted to 
these substitutes for Russian products, 



when the peace of 1856 re-opened our 
trade in the Baltic and the Black Sea. 

We have not the requisite space to 
enumerate the various sources of trade 
which were developed under the com- 
mercial rule of a Company, which 
assuredly is entitled to the credit of 
having done good in its generation* 
The exports from this country also 
formed a considerable share of our 
Indian commerce. Yorkshire cloth 
and Cornish tin must be enumerated 
among our chief exports to the East 
In the latter commodity, so far at least 
as its export to China is concerned, 
we had a fierce rivalry to sustain with 
the Dutch for a long period, and at 
length secured a monopoly in its trans- 
mission there. It may not be gene- 
rally known that tin is used in circu- 
lation to a great extent both in China 
and elsewhere in the East By these 
means we prevented, in a great degree, 
the loss of silver in our own country. 

It is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion, that our Indian wealth was by 
no means secured by our final expul- 
sion alike of the Portuguese, the 
Hollanders, and the French, towards 
the close of the last century. The 
Egyptian expedition of the French Di- 
rectory in 1798 was, perhaps^ the only 
direct attempt which has since been 
made by either of these powers tore- 
gain it during the interval since our 
ascendancy was asserted by dive, and 
Hastings, and Vernon. But intrigue 
has never failed to be busy, if the op- 
portunity for direct demonstration 
were not again forthcoming. We can 
hardly doubt that, if a great mari- 
time war should ever recur— a con- 
tingency which we shall be uncom- 
monly lucky to avoid during the life- 
time of our own generation— a more 
determined attack to wrest Indian 
wealth, if not also Indian territory, 
will be made, than we have yet expe- 
rienced. There are now fewer objects 
of commercial contention than during 
the great war of the Revolution, when 
their very variety prevented the con- 
centration of a blow in one definite 
direction. National monopolies are 
things nearly gone by. At any rate, 
they are things nearly gone by with 
us ; and the doomed Hudson s Bay 
Company alone represents, what we 
may term, the principle of municipal 
monopoly in the British empire. 

The remainder of our observations 
must be devoted to Indian commerce, 
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since the abrogation of the Company's 
charter for exclusive trade. If we 
contrast the progress of trade before 
and after this abrogation, we shall 
perceive how greatly the measure of 
1814 tended to the increase of traffic. 
If we take the various decades of 

fears, from the period at which Anglo- 
ndian trade first gained real import- 
ance, to the period at which the Com- 
pany's monopoly expired, we shall 
gain a clear notion, in the first place, 
of the extent of this trade under mo- 
nopoly. We will trace this rise of 
Indian trade from the year 1700. From 
1700 to 1710, the total average annual 
tonnage of vessels trading between 
these shores and India did not exceed 
2,000 ; from 1710 to 1720, it rose to 
2,250; from 1720 to 1730, it advanced 
to 2,800 ; from 1730 to 1740, it was 
3,700 ; from 1740 to 1750, it rose to 
nearly 4.500 ; from 1750 to 1760, to 
6,500 ; from 1760 to 1770, it rose to 
6,000; from 1770 to 1780, to near 
8,000 ; from 1780 to 1790, it rose to 
10,000 ; and from 1790 to 1800, its 
average was 16,000. During the first 
fifteen years of this century, the ave- 
rage is 40.000. 

These figures look as though they 
ought to satisfy ordinary cupidity and 
ambition. But they represent a very 
small share of the increase of Indian 
trade subsequent to the dissolution of 
the commercial charter. During the 
next fifteen years the annual average 
tonnage was about 80,000. It must 
be remembered, also, that the rapid 
increase of eastern trade, towards the 
close of the reign of monopoly, arose, 
in great measure, from the abnormal 
state of war in which we were then 



we refer to preceding figures — 
and in this juncture of Indian legis- 
lation even statistics have their popu- 
lar interest— we shall see that the rfce 
of eastern commerce was previously 
very slow. It would, therefore, be 
unfair to give the monopolous Com- 
pany credit for the whole of the in- 
crease during war. 

We find that, in the course of ninety 
years (1700-1790), the Company's 
trade had risen only from 2,000 to 
10,000 tons ; and that in the preceding 
century it had risen from nu (for 1600, 
as we have seen, is the date of its 
origin), to this small computation of 
2,000. Ify again, we contrast the rise 
of the Company's trade, during the 



ninety years mentioned, with its rise 
during the ten years— 1790-1800 — 
seven of which were years of war, we 
find that the increase during those ten 
years was nearly equal to the increase 
during the preceding ninety. We 
must assume, therefore, that unless 
this monopoly had been destroyed 
with the close of the war, the rapid 
increase of the preceding period would 
have been found to have been merely 
artificial, and Indian trade would, 
perhaps, have retrograded. 

With these figures before us, it can 
hardly be questioned that there is a 
glorious future for the British empire 
m India, if after-generations shall be 
true to their trust The Company, 
with its attendant monopoly, formed 
the necessary means of originating 
that empire. But for the nope of 
commercial gain, we should not have 
opened relations with India. But for 
the exclusive privileges assigned to 
the few in the early charters of in- 
corporation, none would have com- 
menced the enterprise. Nothing is 
more hard than to create an enthusi- 
asm to draw the genius of speculation 
into one definite channel When that 
object is attained the development of 
the enterprise is comparatively easy. 
Great incentives are therefore neces- 
sary at the outset, but the necessity 
for them declines as we advance. The 
exclusive privileges in commerce en- 
joyed by the Company were, conse- 
quently, wise and salutary at the 
outset, t>ut they were maintained too 
long. 

The spectacle of monopolies thus 
enduring into our own century, is. aa 
it were, the analogue to the fact that 
political economy was almost unknown 
until near the end of the last age. 
Modern Europe, during the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centu- 
ries, was more commercial than the 
civilized world in any preceding punc- 
ture of history. National wealth and 
political power had never been so de- 
pendent upon commerce; yet the 
philosophy of commerce—which has 
since passed by the technical name of 
Political Economy— was a thing un- 
studied. Some glimmerings into this 
subject undoubtedly preceded the 
great light shed upon it by the re- 
search of Adam Smith. The work of 
Adam Smith, published in 1778, con- 
stituted not simply an era in the esti- 
mation of posterity, but an era ap- 
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preciable even in its own day. Nearly 
three centuries after the rise of our 
Levant trade, nearly two centuries 
after the incorporation of the first 
East India Company, the first 
treatise that could guide a trading 
nation to put to the best advantage 
the empire in its possession, appeared 
an the laws of commercial wealth. 

The fall of the municipal privileges 
of the East India Company could not 
he doubtful, after the laws of com- 
mercial wealth were once ascertained. 

It is true that the advantages of in- 
terchange between nations, on which 
this question greatly depended, was 
the discovery rather of M. Ricardo 
than of Adam Smith ; and this branch 
of political economy is distinctively 
that with which the name of M. 
Ricardo is associated. But quite 
enough was known in 1814 to insure 
the downfall of the Company, so far 
as respects its commercial regime". 
The threatened, though still only 
threatened, annihilation of its political 
rights, seems to us to be an almost 
inevitable deduction from the loss of 
its commercial charter. Its existence 
was simply commercial in the first 
place ; and the conquests it was per- 
mitted to retain were conquests at- 
tained, and also sanctioned, in its 
commercial character. After the year 
1814, the question was one of policy, 



more than one of right It should be 
borne in mind also, that the charters 
granting the territorial rights so long 
exercised by the Company, have 
always recognised this principle. They 
have not granted perpetuities ; they 
have not even granted indefinite pe- 
riods of enjoyment ; or, in other words, 
a tenure during pleasure. They have 
granted rights for fixed periods of 
years ; and the mere fact of granting 
rights for such determinate periods, 
clearly implies that the Indian terri- 
tories were, as it were, leased out to 
the Company, and that the right of 
re-entering possessed by the State was 
indisputable. 

At the present moment the Euro- 
pean commerce with British India an- 
nually exceeds two million tons, in 
exports and imports. The latest re- 
turns, those of 1865, fix the total 
tonnage at 2,390,000 tons. The native 
maritime commerce is meanwhile re- 
presented by 800j000 tons : and the 
greater part of this has undoubtedly 
been developed indirectly through 
British instrumentality. Meanwhile 
the value of the annual imports 
into British India is now nearly 
£50,000,000 sterling. Such is the 
development of Indian commerce 
since Di Gama and Drake first crossed 
the Indian i 
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▲ OOHTBIBUTIOW TO ANTHOLOGY. 

the golden hours ! 
When with gentle duty 
Verdure budding into flowers 
DeckB the earth with beauty. 

Then, while April drips 
Dew-rain down like treasures 
On each creamy bloom whose tips 
Blush with floral pleasures. 

Thro' each shrub in crowds 
Blossoms show their graces, 
As thro' Eden's silver clouds 
Gleamed angelic faces. 

the vernal eves ! 
the sweet May mornings — 
When the sun thro' thickening leaves, 
Sheds his bright adornings ! 
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Then from meadow grass 
Sprout the pink-rimmed daisies, 

As if seraphs dumb did pass, 
Speaking Nature's praises- 
Breathing them in gems, 
Not in words admiring. 

Talking from the jewelled stems 
Earth's gay lap attiring. 

What though half-concealed, 
Symbols of God's pardon, 
Are those splendours of the field, 
Glories of the garden, 

Tokens of His love. 
As are toys to childhood. 
Sprinkled fairest boughs above. 
Scattered thro' the wildwood. 

Such in tender guise, 
Where gaunt briers entangle, 
Primroses from moss arise — 
Each a yellow spangle. 

Such the fragrant blue, 
Lurking lo ! serenely 
Where the violet peeps thro' 
Umbrage clustered greenly. 

Such the sapphire bells, 
When the zephyr sallies, 
Nodding in the leafy dells. 
Trembling down the valleys. 

Cowslip in the cup 
Shot with ruddy speckles, 
As if rubies glimmered up 
Thro' their velvet freckles. 

Oxslips sown around 
like a mellow dory 
Lettering the verdant ground 
With a sylvan story. 

Cuckoo-stalks so fair 
In their lilac tinting, 
That no wayward foot could dare 
Crush them with its printing. 

Born from tiny i 
Thus are buds behof< 
Nurtured in the solar rays, 
Rosy-green and golden. 

As when bonds of woe 
Juda brake asunder, 
Manna from the mists like snow 
Dropped in loving thunder — 

So when seed-germ rends, 
O'er the soil's fruition 
Moisture manna-like descends 
Yielding sweet nutrition. 
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Saints divinely bright 
Summoned from death's prison, 
Rise those floral souls to sight- 
Glorified when risen! 

Spouting from the mould, 
Dawning 'mid the sedges, 
Squandered o'er the russet wold, 
Lavished on the hedges. 

Other buds more fair 
In their efflorescence, 
Decorate each smooth parterre 
With their dainty presence. 

Plants that from rough stocks 
'Round the lattice clamber, 
Blent with purple hollyhocks, 
Tipped with rims of amber. 

Scarlet pimpernels, 
August's liveried vassals : 
Fuschias like minutest shells 
Hung in crimson tassels. 

Dahlias richly dight 
Blown in gaudy bosses ; 
Passion creepers, quaint to sight, 
Marked with nails and crosses. 

Pamdes rarely pied 
like the dragon pinions 
Spread in evanescent pride 
O'er the moth's dominions. 

Sorrel to the pith, 
Acid in its savour ; 
Red geraniums scented with 
Warm metallic flavour. 

^veined — 
brimmed over 
With the sheen whose lees have stained 
Pinks like cultured clover. 

Asters 'round the core 
Frilled with leaflets pointed, 
As if royal crowns they bore 
Fairy longs anointed. 

Lavender like corn 
Reaped for elfin rations : 
Blushing as with streaks of morn, 
Opal-hued carnations. 

Purple iris blades 
Flashed from emerald scabbards ; 
Orowsfeet 'broidering the glades 
Like heraldric tabards. 

See thus floral gleams 
Nature sheds beneath her— 
Emulating stellar beams 
In the limpid ether. 
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There, from midnight skies 
Shine the golden showers : 
Here, from verdant meads arise 
Constellated flowers — 

Tinting all the hills 
With minute completeness. 
Scattering 'mid the crags and rills 
Blooms of varied sweetness* 

Blossoms vernal white, 
Leaves autumnal yellow. 
Make the landscape s youth all bright, 
And its age all mellow. 

Welcome then each bud, 
Welcome wood and dingle, 
Where in Nature's ample flood 
Leaves and blossoms mingle. 

Heaven, so fable tells, 
Hath celestial flowers- 
Meads divine of asphodels 
And amaranthine bowers : 

Yet though Earth's, like reeds, 
God hath doomed to perish — 
Beauty lives in world-born weeds, 
Beauty gods might cherish. 

Welcome then each spray ! 
Welcome every bramble ! 
Welcome budding woods of May 
Tempting feet to ramble ! 

W.GK. 



CHEAP 8ECUETTY. 

THROB TALKS ABOUT RIFLE-CLUBS, BETWEBH MESSRS. MUFF, TILL, FUEKER, DOLT, ARE* 

WYDAWAEB. 

BY MARTIN F. TUPPER. 
FIBST TALK. 

Funker. — All very well, friend do. I'm for any man that'll cut down 

Muff— all very well, if we could only the estimates, and fights tooth and 

get folks to be as peaceable as you nail against rates and taxes, 

are ; but neighbours are apt to quar- DoU. — " Fights tooth and nail" — 

reL, you know. that's iust it ; Muff himself is only 

DoU. — Ay, and I'm not sure that peaceable when 

Naaman Muff himself isn't conten- Till. — Hold your tongue, John 

tious sometimes. What a stir you did Dolt, or add, what I say, " when it 

make about that church-rate, to be pays." 

sure! Why, you'd have battled it Funker. — But it wouldn't pay to let 

out to the very death, if our parson thieves get in, all for a silly saving in 

hadn't given in. bolts and shutters ; nor to be cheap- 

M t^— Conscience, friend, con- minded as to the purchase of a re- 
science ; even thee'll respect that volver that might make Paterfamilias 

TiU.— Quite right, too, Muff; keep feel pretty secure against burglars 

your conscience in your pocket, as I who'd be sure to hear he'd got one. 
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Fin not o' tout way of thinking, Mr. 
Till, though, I dare say, none of us 
like to be taxed ; but "penny-wise" 
may be M pound-foolish ;" for my part, 
I wish they'd double the estimates for 
army, and navy, and coast defences, 
and then I, for one, could sleep more 
comfortably. 

Wydawake— Bah \ far too much 
has been spent already on those sinks 
of jobbery and extravagance— the 
Horse Guards and the Admiralty ; and 
on Alderney, too, where, at the cost 
of half a million in building them a 
sort of charael prison, we must, when 
all's finished, keep five thousand re- 
gulars, by way of garrison, utterly 
locked up ; and on Aldershott, where 
twenty thousand more are systemati- 
cally made to loathe life and forget 
patriotism, under the worry of dnlL 
and the hardships of martinet baa 
management. No, Funker ; let the 
twenty-three million for army and 
navy suffice ; and, by better system, 
and more decent honesty, be made to 
do the work of forty-six, by all means, 
if it can : — we have plenty of unpro- 
tected colonies. 

Funker. — Yes, and unprotected 
coasts, too. Why, they've nothing 
to do but to come over, and kill, burn, 
and plunder at pleasure ; it's horrible 
to think of what might happen any 
hour! 

Dolt.— What ? at this time of day, 
when universal brotherhood is every 
nation's motto. 

W ydawake — And Europe a hedge- 
hoc of bayonets. 

Muff. — But consider commerce, 
fiiend Wydawake ; it is surely every 
markef 8 interest to keep the peace. 

Wudawake.— Except the cannon- 
mart s, Naaman. 

TUL — Where's their money to come 
from ? France is bankrupt, and the 
sinews of war 

Funker. — May be found in the 
plunder of London ! 

Wydawake.— Well, Funker, so far 
1 agree with you, that we've as yet 
bo security against a piratical rush, if 
the master of the pack over there can't 
hold in his dogs of war. For my own 
part, 1 believe well of his intentions 
towards us personally : for peace with 
England is his interest and his honour ; 
hat he has made a monster that he 
can't control, and some day he may 
hare to telegraph over to us hurriedly, 
u I can't help it; a hundred thousand 



of my Zouaves and chasseurs are let 
slip upon you ; kill 'em off, by all 
means, if you can, and take care ot 
yourselves asyou may !" 

Funker. — There ! I'm glad you're 
as afraid of them as I am, for they 
tell me you're a cleverish fellow, 
Wydawake. 

Wydawake. — Afraid ! an English- 
man afraid ! Bah. it's not that : very 
possibly I, with all the young fellows 
round us, would be never so happy as 
in the excitement and perils of an in- 
vading razzia. But it would be a ter- 
rible business for our quiet villages 
and sleepy towns, nevertheless, "the 
sword going through the land;" far 
and wide all laid waste, and every- 
where arson, pillage, and murder, 
solely because we wouldn't arm against 
marauders. 

Muff.— At all events, friend, no one 
of them would get back. 

Wydawake. — That may be true 
enough, Naaman ; but considering the 
damage done by a fire, it's small com- 
fort to reflect that, at some time or 
other, it is pretty sure to be put out. 
Let but forty thousand live crapauds 
land anywhere on our coast, out of 
the very possible hundred thousand 
embarking, in any given hour or two, 
from Cherbourg, and the country up 
to Oxford would be a desert in a fort- 
night — that's to say, unless my recipe 
for Cheap Security is soon adopted. 

Till.— Cheap Security ? come, that 
would be something; eh, Naaman 
Muffl 

Dolt— Yes ; I suppose your plan is 
to make the president of the Peace 
Society our special Minister for Foreign 
Affairs ; and to send over a deputation 
of Quakers to convince M. Hyene and 
the colonels of their foolishness and 
sinfulness. 

Till. — Hold your tongue, John. M. 
Hyene and the colonels would make 
prize of our Friends gladly enough for 
a sure and thumping ransom. I 
wouldn't be a Quaker, then ; for they'd 
fleece him to his very gaiters and 
broad-brim, and then after make him 
fight all the sub-lieutenants in buffi 
one after another, till they'd skewered 
him back and front. But what'syour 
scheme for Cheap Security, Tom Wyd- 
awake? out with it 

Muff— Yea^. friend, it hath a plea- 
sant sound — Cheap Security: what 
may thy plan be ? 

Wydawake.— The most obvious way 
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in the world; and, like all things quite 
close to our eyes, most readily over- 
looked. It's a marvel that our patriots, 
and economists, and the Peace Society, 
too, have never hit upon it ; for my 
plan ensureshome8afefy,reduoe8army 
estimates, and has a direct tendency 
to discourage invaders ; besides that, 
it unites classes, promotes pleasant 
holiday-making, and elevates your 
clumsy clodpole into a trim and active 
brother to tne picturesque Tyrolean. 

Funker.—I see it ; you'd make him 
a rifleman. 

Wydawake.— Yes. a member of the 
Universal National Rifle Club. 

Muff.— Wh&t 1 thou counsellest an 
arming of the people, a military fever 
among all classes, every man to be a 
man of blood) fie, Thomas Wyd- 
awake. 

Wydawake. — Did you ever hear talk 
of our secular cricket clubs, or archery 
clubs, or benefit clubs ? Now, do any 
of these, and all are pretty general in 
every neighbourhood, amount to a 
levee en masse in its own way ? And 
who'sgoing to put arms promiscuously 
into the hands of that much slandered 
bugbear "the people V And what 
blood's to be drawn out of iron tar- 
gets % Fudge, Mr. Muff. 

Till.— But tell me, Tom, who's to 
pay for the rifles and uniforms, if you 
nave any, and all other expenses ? and 
then, again, what about mutiny acts, 
and illegal drilling, and the lawfulness 
of carrying arms? 

Wydawake. — One question at a 
time, if you please, Peter TilL I'll 
take your last first You ask as to 
the lawfulness of carrying arms. Well, 
then, it is of common right that every 
freeman (and I trust we are all still 
freemen) carry any arms he may please. 
He musn't kill game, as those are mat- 
ters of property ; and must take good 
care that he doesn't otherwise damage 
his neighbour's body, as therein are 
some certain rights of person. But 
there is nothing in law, written or un- 
written, to hinder any man from being 
a wallring armoury, if he pleases. Every 
one may have and carry weapons, and. 
by all means, ought to know well 
how to use them. This brings about 
your second question— illegal drilling. 
If 8 true that, in days when a strin- 
gent government weakly and jealously 
feared the people, acts have been 
passed against the insurrectionary 
mustering of armed numbers and their 



regulation military driH But even if 
the law is not at onoe alterable under 
infinitely diverse circumstances, and 
practicaJMsofajrasaimednumberoare 
concerned) is ignored everywhere at 
battues in the shooting season, consider 
howeasyitisnot to undertake the regu- 
lar system of drill at alL Let every man 
separately learning how from his best 
taught neighbour, be an independent 
marksman, and runner, and judger of 
distances, and every way manage to 
become iperfect master of his weapon. 
What England wants for home pro- 
tection (as auxiliary to our more me- 
chanical rank and file in the field) is 
your patriotic home guerilla force — 
lining hedges, popping from pits and 
tree-tops, galloping from point to 
point, and blazing away at foragers, 
skirmishers, and outposts, from shoot- 
ing-ponies; so thinning off the foe mar- 
vellously, and making him, to his 
bitter astonishment somehow mira- 
culously melt away, "small by degrees 
and beautifully less ! " Let cannon meet 
cannon, by all means, from the opposite 
heights; and regiment, regiment in 
the open plain ; but for real loss to an 
invading army, post me 500 quick- 
sighted and quick-footed amateur 
rifles in their own well-known woods, 
and see how they'd pick off all the 
sous-lieutenants, ana colonels, and 
artillerymen a mile away. 

Muff. — How profanely, Thomas 
Wydawake, thou seemest to speak of 
murder — "pick off !" 

i>o^.—But,Naaman,Isuppoee these 
must have been murderers themselves, 
for they must have killed a few in 
coming along; so Wydawake is only 
doing after a certain old law, "Who- 
so sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed." 

Muff.—O Dolt> Dolt what sinful 
sentiments are these 1 Universal love 
of enemies, 

TilL— And unmitigated plunder, 
sack, and carnage without check! 
Naaman Muff, Ifear me thou art 
but 

Funker.— Please. Mr. TK11, don't say 
it; for you'll put him in a passion, 
and when he's up, he's white and very 
terrible : go on. Wydawake, for Hea- 
ven's sake, or there'll be a quarrel 

Wydawake. — Let me see, where 
was 11 

TilL — Why, you're now to come to 
the great question of costs; who's to 
pay for arms, and accoutrements, and 
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butts, and shootmg-grounds, and all 
thai sort of thing) Not the consols, 
not the people— I won't pay a penny 



Wydttwahe. — And yet, Fm sore, 
Peter TUL that when I invite you to 
join our pleasant club of good fellows, 
you'll bring your own weapon— won't 
expect me, nor any one else, to furnish 
you with clothes, and are even far 
from unlikely to subscribe your guinea 
or so towards helping some poorer 
brother to his rifle and his green 
blouse, and a prise upon occasion. 

TiiL — Well, if you re clever enough 
to combine a tax with a pleasure, I 
only wish you were in Dizzy's place, 
Wydawake; but how about the shoot- 
ing ranges, and plenty of other ex- 
penses! Our chance guinea subscrip- 
tion wouldn't go for that way. 

fFytfawafce.— Almost every country 
•mure would help the movement liber- 
ally; and I, for one, know several 
lords of manors— ana commoners of 
manotB too— who would gladly grant 
heath-room, and down-room, and com- 
mon-room for the needful out-door 
fixtures and furniture of such gather- 
ings; and many a landlord, Til be 
bound, would be proud to have a 
bright star of twenty-five rifles on his 
great hall-side to put into the hands 
of his likeliest young tenants; and 
many a crack shot, hitherto among 
iknlkzng poachers, will be ip*> facto 
converted into a praiseworthy prize- 
rifleman ; and the bumpkin will hold 
himself upright and march like a man; 
and the very village tailor will gladly 
take rank, for a whole one too, among 
bis feathered mates; and gentle, sim- 
ple, and vulgar will feel united for a 
good cause (if need come), and for 
nanly pastime meanwhile. 

Fumavt. — I like your thought amaz- 
ingly, Tom; but wouldn't it— wouldn't 
it be a sort of challenge to our fiery 
neighbours to come and attack ust— 
wouldn't it put the idea into their 
minds, think you, this arming of Eng- 
lishmen t 

DolL— Ay,Wydawake,andwouldn't 
it look as if we were afraid 1 

Muff. — And be worthy of rebuke, 
at judging our neighbour uncharit- 
ably? 

frjrdatftife.— Asyou please tothink, 
friends; but for my part, I suppose 
that our volatile neighbours fas they 
an caned) would be rather deterred 
from a possible raid on our shores 



than encouraged to it by a knowledge 
that there were halt a million rifle- 
men dotted about all over the king- 
dom in local twenties— and able to 
concentrate, by rail, any where some 
five thousand in two hours. Fur- 
ther, as to looking like fear, John, 
prudence may have that aspect to a 
dunderhead in most things ; and as to 
uncharitableness, Muff, our pleasant 
holiday gatherings and peppering a 
target for medals and legs of mutton 
could only be construed uncharitably 
by a professed philanthropist Our 
rifle clubs are no more a challenge to 
creation than the Switser's is; why 
mayn't we shoot at a mark if we 
please, without offence to anybody 1 ? 

Muff. — And why not rather retrain 
from all such wrath-arousing and un- 
godly gatherings, and let things bide 
quiet as they are? I fear me, friend 
Wydawake, thou hast the wisdom of 
the serpent without the meekness of 
the dove. 

Wydawake. — Then,friend Muff, join 
me, and be the dove to my serpent, if 
you wilL I can tell you, there's good 
reason now for all true patriots to be 
at one. Shake hands with him. Till, 
and let's have a glass all round. To 
my mind, these are ticklish times — 
and nobody can tell how soon the 
next nine days' wonder, successive on 
the Crimea, and Persia, and China, 
and the Sepoy Mutiny, and Naples, 
and America, may not be a piratical 
dash at Portsmouth or Southampton, 
and half a dozen counties laid waste 
in the after-process of clearing the 
land of those locusts. Louis Napoleon 
is helpless to prevent it, if his army 
wills; and so is theParisian bourgeoisie, 
and all others our friends, if we have 
any, in Europe. It behoves us, like 
wise householders, to protect ourselves 
in case of need; to get weapons, and 
ensure the men who know how to use 
them; and I've shown you that there's 
no need to go to any expense in the 
matter, beyond what local resources 
will supply. If Government, not yet 
wise too late, choose to encourage the 
idea by grants of waste land, or prizes, 
or the loan of instructors, or even by 
the use of some idling ordnance stores 
(for a little flying artillery would be a 
good supplement here and there where 
wide downs or the sea-board gives a 
range), all well and good; but, be- 
yond this, let not the chilling breath 
of governmental office damp our pa- 
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triotic powder, nor constraining red 
tape tie down our energies. Fling the 
idea to the winds, let it be carried to 
every hamlet in the kingdom, and then 
let Government only not discourage 
us, not hinder, and not help ; for such 
help as that would give, inevitably 
infers interference, taxation, jobbery, 



corruption, and disgust Englishmen 
are capable of self-government by this 
time ; and may safely be left to regu- 
late, with patriotic wisdom, energy, 
and success, the great want of our 
time, socially, politically, and pruden- 
tially, the Universal National Bifle- 
club. 



SECOND TALK. 



Dolt. — I've been athinking it well 
over, Wvdawake ; and some reasons 
seem fair enough for your Universal 
Rifle-club ; but, but— after all said, 
where's the use of arming ashore, so 
long as there's our channel fleet 
afloat ? You forgot we were a tight 
little island, Thomas, with a ship or 
two for sentinels. 

Wydawake. — John Dolt, John Dolt, 
a man must be a dunce indeed who 
could forget that: not quite, not 
quite ; but it's manifest, in those days 
of gigantic steamers, that our smart- 
est guardships may be dodged, and 
our bravest gunboats overpowered. 
Besides, grant to our Channel admiral 
his great naval victory off Weymouth, 
still a hostile landing may be found 
meanwhile all the easier anywhere 
between that and the lizard, west- 
wardly, or that and Dover, to the 
eastward; and detachments might 
creep up the Severn, or the Mersey, 
or the Thames, while our overworked 
tars are triumphantly singing "Rule, 
Britannia," and clean-sweeping the 
Channel. Recollect, assailants can 
attack a defender when, and where, 
and as they please ; and, a third of 
that invading host once on shore, they 
are safe at once from all our men-of- 
war and gunboats. 

Muff. — But how, friend, as to those 
fivescore regiments that have con- 
tinuously cost us so many millions 
a-year! I thought they had been 
paid to defend us on land, even as the 
shipmen by sea : wherefore hast thou 
forgotten these too, friend Wydawake. 

Wydawake. — Forgotten again! non- 
sense : you'd find most of our regulars 
at such a crisis locked up in garrison- 
forts and arsenals, or concentrated to 
protect London. We poor provincials 
towards the south coast, and still less, 
the folks at Yarmouth or Aberyst with, 
wouldn't get much help from the 
Commander-in-Chief, I can tell you, 
if forty thousand French (the remains 
of a hypothetical hundred thousand, 



buccaneering, without notice, out of 
Cherbourg hitherward), were once safe 
on shore, and, with detachments ra- 
diating unpleasantly elsewhere, were 
in bulk marching upon London : no, 
friend Muff; as steam makes all the 
difference at sea, so the overwhelming 
importance of our imperial metropolis 
makes all the difference on land 
Countryfolk must defend themselves 
as they best can, with the help of an 
undersized regiment or two of militia, 
perhaps; but, depend upon it, to rely 
on the regulars alone for protection 
would be simple folly in our seven 
southern counties : they must help 
themselves and their neighbours at 
such a pinch as we are contemplating. 

Till. — A pinch never likely to nip 
us, Tom. Funker himself must have 
bitten you, Tom. Why, man, this cry 
of " wolf" has been shouted so often 
that I wonder at a man of your sense 
repeating it 

Wydawake.— I don't shout "wolf;" 
but I whisper " sheep ;" the burthen 
of my cry is. " these are helpless," 
not "that is formidable." Why 
shouldn't our people be timely taught 
to protect themselves, as the Yankees 
are ) They have two million rifles in 
the States, all volunteers, and a con- 
siderable sight of them crack shots 
too. 

Funker. — Ah, and only think how 
likely we always seem to be getting 
into trouble with them too % 

TtiL — All about these plaguey, 
stinking niggers, drat 'em ! 

Muff. — ido rebuke thee for blas- 
pheming, Peter Till : it is a holy 
cause, that of our darker brethren. 

Wydawake. — But really not quite 
worth going to war about : we mustn't 
be Quixotizing against universal evil, 
to the utter peril of our particular 
good, in this romantic fashion ; but 
may well rest satisfied with giving 
mankind the benefit of our example 
and precept in the premises, without 
attempting to force the world to think 
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as we think, and do as we do. There'll 
be wild work anon with brother Jo- 
nathan, if we stick to such foolish 
and intemperate philanthropy, mark 
me, Naaman Muff: and so, all the 
more need for our rifle-clubs ; for, 
though America could scarcely bridge 
the Atlantic to strike at us here at 
home, rest assured that our innumer- 
able continental rivals would seize the 
blest occasion to skip across Channel, 
and be bloodily avenged on our insu- 
larpride. 

Funker. — Bless me, Thomas, this 
is indeed fearful to think on ; only 
consider what such vengeance means — 
rum, and shame, and terror, — with 
famine, pestilence, and utter destitu- 
tion soon to follow ! And it all looks so 
likely too. Do, pray, tell us something 
more about vour comfortable plan for 
our Cheap Security. 

Wydatoake. — Well give me my ubi- 
quitous Rifle-corps ; I^re little to add 
to what I've said before, if any of you 
have minded me : for mere details 
are easily worked out when once the 
great idea is sketched strongly on the 
public eye, and the need for it comes 
to be generally acknowledged. I won't 
worry you yet awhile with how to bal- 
lot for members, and to secure good 
men. The great idea is — security ; 
every neighbourhood armed and ready 
— for foes in real earnest, if it must 
be ; for friends, in pleasant holiday- 
making, as may it ever be : and that 
security at a very cheap rate, so far 
as the public purse is concerned, posi- 
tively costing nothing at all, but 
rather relieving Government, by re- 
leasing the army ; and, so far as pri- 
vate purses are concerned, all costs 
secured through a willing subsidy, by 
way of self-insurance, and for pleasant 
intercourse with neighbours of all 
classes. 

Dolt, — What possible fault can be 
found with your plan, Thomas ? For 
my part, I think the Queen ought to 
pension you for this discovery. 

Wydawcdce. — Why, the seeming 
fault, the great objection that would 
be steadily alleged against us is this : 
Government — whereby I mean our 
oligarchy, or those half-dozen families 
who seem to have taken a lease of the 
official portfolios — is not ashamed to 
confess that it is habitually jealous of 
The People ; that it is afraid of popu- 
lar power, and abhors to have us in 
vol lh.— no. ccevm. 



any way trained to arms ; and is espe- 
cially interested in keeping up the 
regular army, by way of an oligarchi- 
cal bulwark against popular demo- 
crats, and in the nature of a well-paid 
and well-clad nursery for junior mem- 
bers of the aristocracy : so, for selfish 
reasons, "Government,' aforesaid, sys- 
tematically snubs our every patriotic 
movement I verily believe that the 
Norman element amongst us would 
rather risk another quasi-Norman in- 
vasion, with all its accompanying hor- 
rors, than encourage the commoner, 
honest Anglo-Saxon, to feel practically 
his total independence of "governing" 
protection — nis unindebtedness for an 
abject safety to the Light Bobs, or the 
Heavy Dragoons. Tney fancy we 
might be dangerous. 

Dolt, — How so? Where can be 
the danger to anybody but invaders? 

Wydawake. — A shrewd question for 
once, John Dolt : where is, or can be, 
any danger at all, so long as our 
Patriotic Club, the great Universal 
National Rifle Club, is formed wisely 
of good and picked men, duly balloted 
for, or otherwise guaranteed of fair 
character in every neighbourhood ; 
and for all those humbler sort who 
receive accoutrements as a gift, where 
is the peril of any rioting or rebelling ; 
if they are accustomed to store their 
arms, when out of use, habitually 
in their landlord's keeping ? Let but 
each magnate wisely head the move- 
ment, and it would be virtually a 
picked body-guard for my lord him- 
self, out of the bulk of his own ten- 
antry. 

Dolt. — but, I say, wouldn't it 
help to make people poachers'/ 

Till. — Who ever heard of shooting 
a pheasant with a conical ball, Dolt? 
Besides, if I understand the plan, 
arms and ammunition are only to be 
given out for practice and on set occa- 
sions. No, it would more naturally 
lead rather to give an honourable 
direction to the poaching principle ; 
as I quite agreed with Wydawake 
long ago: it would positively check 
your thievish poacher; if only you 
stimulated skill by prizes and honour, 
and gave a dinner now and then to 
Giles and Roger, beside his betters for 
hitting the mark at a mile. Nothing 
unites classes like a common interest, 
especially in matters half sport, half 
earnest. 
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Muff.— Wouldst thou then at all 
treat this matter earnestly in holiday 
times, Thomas? 

Wydawake. — Yes, certainly I would : 
amongst our local officers, I'd always 
have some best neighbouring parson 
to be honorary chaplain, — for graces at 
festivals, for unfeed weddings, christ- 
enings, and burials of members and 
their nocks, — for an annual patriotic 
sermon, and other general religious 
purposes. So, also, I'd have an offi- 
cial surgeon, in case of accidents ; and 
honorary, too, for our poorer brothers, 
at all events: and Id by no means 
suffer our gatherings to degenerate 
into drunken bouts or other low fol- 
lies. However, not to be too staid, and 
by way of enlisting our fairer charm- 
ers in the picturesqueness of the 
scheme, I would have an occasional 
ball, as well as a dinner, and give our 
young fellows (their charmers) a good- 
looking uniform to please them. More- 
over, we'd find poets to write us songs, 
and composers to set them, and musi- 
cians to play them, and so might 
come to Dibdenize the movement 
charmingly. 

Titt. — Keally, Tom, you auitemake 
me long for your "Cheap Security:" 
its all so pleasant, and social, and pic- 
turesque, and manly. Tell us now 
(if you've thought of this minor mat- 
ter) how you'd dress the men, and arm 
them? 

Wydawake. — To begin at the top : 
a loose felt hat, my namesake, looped 
and buttoned, and with a drooping 
cock's plume; the masculine beard, 
and an open collar; a green blouse 
with pockets, a leathern girdle, with 
a bill hook, a cross belt, with pouch 
well stored in rifle requirements, pow- 
der, bullets, and soforth; breeches 
to the knee, and then loose boots. 
Officers to have badges in their hats 
(let their lovers embroider them in 
gold thread), and habited in a dress of 
finer materials than the common, or 
the like to be braided; all prizemen 
to wear their honours. For the main 
arm, as much as possible, I'd secure 



uniformity, the last best rifle, as we 
are to begin de novo: but if any one 
is furnished already, let him keep and 
use the arm to which he is already 
accustomed, be it Enfield, or Minil, 
or the old hammerer. I've no doubt 
Birmingham would be glad to supply 
600,000 rifles for home consumption. 

Funker. — And what about the drill, 
Thomas? 

Wydawake. — Every member must 
conscientiously learn the good use of 
his weapon from the club serjeant, 
or his skilled neighbour, as he best 
can ; and ought to take running ex- 
ercise pretty frequently for practice : 
and learn to judge of distances ; ana 
to hold himself upright, and look as 
smart and lively as he can : but there's 
really not much use in the goose-step, 
and march, and counter-march, ana 
right-about-face, and stocks, and pad- 
ding, and filing off, and all that sort 
of thing. Remember, we are a gue- 
rilla force, not regulars } every man 
to set up as a hero in his way, inde- 
pendently more or less, and self-re- 
lying. 

Muff,— But remember the trumpet, 
friend, for combined movement, too : 
unless those understand its meaning, 
that would give an uncertain sound 
to tho uninstructed ; were it not well 
to know its language % 

Wydawake. — Thank you for that 
good suggestion, Mr. Muff: yes, the 
bugle sounds must be distinctly learnt, 
and well obeyed ; for all else, every 
man will do his best (so far as possible 
real work is concerned, in the dark 
day of invasion) to kill his foe, and 
save himself. All dodges are fair to 
the rifleman ; and, for happier times, 
the swiftest runner, and smartest 
leaper, and surest shot, will carry off 
the prize at the hand of each local 
queen of beauty; and (prizemen all 
over the land, contending one with 
another) the very Queen of those 
queens herself, may well see fit to 
honour, once a year, with some spe- 
cial royal prize, the best rifleman of 
England 



THIRD TALK. 



Till. — I've one great misgiving, 
Thomas, about your universal rifle- 
scheme, and I'll take the chance of 
Muff being gone to meeting to have 
it out with you ; as I wouldn't wish 



him to claim my vote absolutely and 
avowedly in anything. But really now, 
I don't see the need for any present 
arming: your rifle clubs might be 
very pleasant, and the gatherings on 
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the fresh heaths cheerful and sunny ; 
but as for there being any call for 
them just now, beyond the fan of the 
thing, I don't see it; and that fun 
will coat somebody or other more than 
the game's worth. I reckon. 

Wydawake.— -For the call and the 
need, Peter, I counsel you to look up 
jour history. There never yet was a 
wealthy community of unarmed mer- 
chants, that was not surprised and 
destroyed on a totally unexpected 
day by some brigand neighbour. It 
hn been the fate of Corinth, Carth- 
age, Tyre, Venice, Borne itself in the 
decadence, and every seabound city 
of Tuscany and Magna Graecia. De- 
pend upon it, in this world of chance 
and change, of moral retributions and 
mysterious providences, nobody (and 
I speak of States as well as persons) 
is safe who is unprepared for danger ; 
to he fore-armed in everything is the 
wisdom. 

Dolt — But how about "moral re- 
tribution," Wydawake ] that's just my 
chief trust ; England is so enlighten- 
ed, so moral, so charitable, that she 
deserves nothing but good at the 
Great Governor's hands, and it would 
be a mysterious providence indeed, 
' that would venture to punish Iter. 

Wydanrakt. — Don't be too sure of 
oar merits, John Dolt ; and, above all, 
don't be too proud of them. I judge 
that) taking into due account the light 
and ail advantages we have, our case 
is a very bad one as Judged Else- 
where. We can't now go into statis- 
tics definitely ; but at once to generalize 
the matter — for pride, covetousness, 
disunion, intemperance, open profli- 
gacy, and secret atheism, you will not 
easfly find a more sinful people under 
the sun. 

Funker. — But there are our hos- 
pitals, and reformatories, and religious 
societies, and asylums, and 

Wydawake.— Some good salt, I ad- 
mit, or the mass would be corrupt in- 
deed : bat that modicum of good does 
Imt aggravate the vast remainder-evil. 
No, John Dolt ; trust, if vou will, in 
the Judge's mercy and forbearance, 
but by all means cut clear of a reliance 
on our national worthiness and faith- 
fulness. In politics, as in trade, all is 
now adulteration and roguery ; in 
Church doctrines, as in State princi- 
, all is opposition, vacillation, and 
i. We are a ready prey 



for the spoiler—a fruit full ripe, very 
tempting, and far from likely to hang 
long upon the tree, I can tell you. 

TUl.— Nonsense, Tom ! You don't 
mean to intimate that England's go- 
ing down? Why, we're rising every 
day higher and higher, standing 
stronger and stronger. 

Bolt.— Yea : look at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, and the Leviathan, and 

Wydawake. — Bight glad am I to 
know that, as among men, we stand 
so high, Peter Till ; and long may such 
prosperities continue : but pride is apt 
to have a fall ; and some day, when 
we least expect it, our checkmate may 
swoop upon us like a kite — a calamity 
overwhelm us from which we might 
be long enough recovering; for, though 
no one expects that Great England 
will be ruined at a blow, nor that (if 
the world is to last so long) we shall 
not be as many ages going down the 
hill as we have consumed m climbing 
up, still a sudden razzia on our sea- 
board and metropolis would be as a 
stroke of paralysis to the old man, 
who, long a-dying, dates his incipient 
death from that one blow. 

Funker.— Dear Mr. Wydawake, do 
comfort us, then, with a little more 
about your Cheap Security. 

Till. — Yes, because it is Cheap ; and 
mind you keep it so. 

Dott — Even if it were to be dear, 
Security's worth the bargain ; and, to 
my thinking, we'd best hire German 
legions and Canadian volunteers, and 
get up our half a million regular bay- 
onets, like Prussia and Austria 

Wydawake. — And encourage the 
native insolence of a Praetorian Guard, 
as France does ! and waste our money 
in keeping crowds of idlers and mer- 
cenaries fed, and feathered, andgilded, 
and padded, by way of protectors to 
Englishmen, who are only too willing, 
as they are well able, to protect them- 
selves ! No ! John Dolt, no increase 
of our regulars, if you please ; and, 
above all, not one foreign hireling. 
Eh, Till? 

Till. — Of course not. Never was 
there such a iob as that German le- 
gion, nor such fatuity (fatuity even 
beyond the normal folly of govern- 
ments) as that American enlistment ; 
and never is there so much peril to 
popular liberty as when an army is 
overgrown and insolent in its num- 
bers : ask France : besides the tremen- 
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dons cost of such a tyrannical watch- 
dog. But go on about your rifles, 
your economical defence of nations, 
Wydawake. Oh! here comes Muff. 
How be'st thou, Naaman? 

Muff. — I thank thee friend, well. 
What more about our Oheap Security, 
Thomas? 

Wydawake. — Not much, except to 
make a good beginning. We Eng- 
lishmen, from our idle habit of blue- 
books and Parliamentary debate, are 
apt to talk, and wrangle, and consider, 
and delay, and do nothing. Athelstan 
the Unready is our type ; not unready 
for want of warnings and argumen- 
tations about the universal bearings 
of everything, but simply because so 
much is to be specially pleaded on all 
sides that our energies are consumed 
in gabble. Perpetual tongue is the 
bane of our constitution, the baffler of 
our power. Do let m now round this 
table set one wholesome example of 
action. Here are four good riflemen, 
ready and willing, at all events, for 
we won't press friend Muff into our 
club. 

Muff. — Nay ? but, Thomas, if the 
matter is as wise, and peaceable, and 
uncostly as thou sayest. though Naa- 
man Muff may not pull trigger him- 
self, he will not refuse to equip a 
worthy young brother or two of the 
poorer sort, who hath smaller scruple 
of conscience, and may conduce to our 
protection. I will put down five 
pound. 

Dolt. — Bravo! There's a patriot 
where I least expected one. Why, 
positively, the Quaker is our first rifle- 
man ! 

Muff — And wherefore not, John ; 
for I hold it a measure both of peace 
and of good policy. 

Funker. — So it is — so it is ; follow 
his good example, Dolt, and let the 
philanthropist be the second. 

Dolt. — Done ! I'm poorer than 



Naaman, though ; for there's more to 
be got out of groceries than out of 
hardware ; but anyhow here's my 
name for three. 

Till.— And I'll say three also at 
once, not to lower the figure ; now, 
then. Funker, all this is very much a 
child of your own—what's your be- 
ginning % 

Wydawake.— I'll answerfor Funker. 
who is constitutionally afraid of all 
active measures. Funker, you'll do 
as I'll do, and we shall neither of us let 
off one another too easily, for fear's 
sake on one side, and for, I won't say 
what on the other. And, besides our 
subscription to the club, we'll start 
off straightway a canvassing for 
men, and to secure local interests, get 
a shooting-range, advertise our good 
beginnings, ana make our little home 
party of riflemen on the Downs the 
nucleus and model of England's Uni- 
versal Rifle-Club. So shall every 
neighbourhood have wholesome holi- 
days, with a good-natured mingling of 
class with class, in their sprinkling of 
picturesque attire, and all due means 
adapted to give a right direction to 
individual aspirations after feats of 
skill and prowess ; and, above all, 
every village will have secured its own * 
homebred body-guard of stout young 
fellows, able ana willing to do good 
service, if ever need be. If ever— or, 
mark me, Naaman Muff, I judge with 
you, that this is strictly a peace-mea- 
sure ; it is only the carelessness of un- 
armed wealth that provokes your bur- 
glar; let him once know that watchdogs 
are awake and revolvers loaded, and the 
thief will slink away, honest perforce. 
However, if we will continue to sleep 
with our windows open to the lawn, 
and having the stupid reputation of 
being ignorant or unpossessed of fire- 
arms, 1 won't ensure a safe night's 
rest to any man or state lying in so 
insensate a security. 
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The situation of things in France is 
one that may well make us pause in 
our theories about the march of in- 
tellect and the perfectibility of hu- 
man nature. In other countries ma- 
terial and mental progress go on or 
are retarded together. With us, for 
instance, thought quickened in one 
direction breaks out in new activity 
in every other. In Spain, on the 
other hand, the system of repression 
is thorough and complete. The pulse 
of thought beats slowly, and so the 
whole body corporate is languid and 
inert But in France we find ma- 
terial progress coupled with mental 
and moral torpor. There we see the 
strange spectacle of a nation agree- 
ing to put itself under arrest, to pro- 
scribe politics, and suppress journal- 
ism. It is easy to say that this sup- 
pression of free thought is the act of 
a despot, that Louis Napoleon wills 
it so, and that the French people sul- 
lenly submit and bide their time. 
^Thia is the explanation commonly 
' given by the press in England of the 
silence of the press of France. It is 
short and simple — it accounts for the 
state of things — above all, it fits in 
with our preconceived notions of 
tyrants and usurpers. Certain tra- 
ditions of our school-days still cling to 
ns — liberty and despotism, Rome and 
C&sar, the Commonwealth and Crom- 
well are among our early impressions 
of what states must come to, and, 
therefore we have settled in our 
minds that France is under a usurper. 
Historical parallels are the most de- 
lusive studies in history, for, like 
parallels, though produced ever so 
far, they never meet. We think by 
studying the life of Csesar to under- 
stand Cromwell, or of Cromwell to 
understand Napoleon, and so chimcera 
ehivueram park. The situation of 
tilings in France is not to be under- 
stood by bandying about the old 
epithets of usurper, tyrant, and so- 
forth. The Greek tyrant and the 
Roman usurper suggest only false 
analogies between ancient and mo- 
dern history. France has no citizens 
sod no slaves such as Greece and 
Borne had, and, therefore, her con- 
stitution must be judged by itself and 



by the state of society out of which 
it has sprung. The situation of things 
in France is rather a case of abdica- 
tion than of usurpation. The motto 
of William of Orange, recepit non 
rapuit, deserves to be that of Louis 
Napoleon. The French people re- 
mind us of that nobleman mentioned 
in Sterne's " Sentimental Journey," 
who repaired to the West Indies to 
recover his fallen fortunes by trade, 
and who laid aside his sword, the 
badge of his nobility, before depart- 
ing. They have put the sword of 
state in trust into the hands of the 
present Emperor, and have gone out 
to trade. Whether we shall have the 
same good fortune as Sterne, to see 
them reclaim the right to self-govern- 
ment, whether the bourgeois become 
a gentilhomme, again will wipe off 
the rust from that sword with a tear 
dropped from the eye of liberty, is 
more than we can venture to predict 
It is enough for us if France is sub- 
missive under her self-chosen lot. 
She has put herself out to trade, and 
laid her patent of nobility by. The 
causes which induced her to take 
this strange step deserve to be now 
considered 

The bane and curse of France, for 
a century and a-half, have been that 
one false system of philosophy has fol- 
lowed upon another ; and that the 
most impossible, or even wicked theo- 
ries of nature and man have been freely 
vented in the salons and schools of 
Paris. Happily for us in England, the 
problem of Sociology (we hope this last 
barbarism of French philosophy may 
never be imported among us) has 
hardly ever been mooted. True, some 
of our young men have seen visions. 
From time to time, thinkers among us, 
like Coleridge and Southey, in their 
"green and salad youth," have had 
dreams of Pantisocracy, and ideal re- 

Sublics have floated before them when 
rank with poetry. But they have 
generally awoke ashamed, and, like 
Noah, cursed those who looked on them 
in their nakedness. Socialism is a 
disease which has onlv visited the 
English mind in its mildest form. We 
have either taken it so slightly or re- 
covered so quickly that it lias left no 
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scars or seams behind. Not so in 
France. Here the virus of change has 
penetrated through and through the 
social svstem. Society has been stirred 
to its depths by theories of the rights 
of man, torn and divorced from all 
thought of the duties of man. Philo- 
sophy has attempted again and again 
to erect a tower unto heaven, and 
again and again God has confounded 
the Godless scheme. Assertion of 
Belf can never take the place of con- 
fession of faith in God, and the at- 
tempt is always doomed to disappoint- 
ment until men give over to build, and 
are dispersed again to their wonted 
centres of aggregation — the family, 
the Church, the State. 

There are a few in France who dis- 
cern and deplore this state of things 
as distinctly as we do. In philosophy 
as in religion there is a remnant— an 
elect few— who see the only way of 
deliverance given to her, and who sigh 
for the day when reason and religion, 
so long divorced, shall be at one again ; 
when authority and private judgment 
shall each obtain their due : and super- 
stition and atheism shall flee away 
together. Such a moderator between 
philosophy and religion is M. & Caro, 
professor of literature at Douai, whose 
summary of the principal schemes of 
philosophy in France is both succinct 
and accurate.* M. Caro professes to 
be a spiritualist, a disciple of Descartes 
and Isossuet, and a believer with them 
in the reconcilability of reason and 
faith. His creed is briefly this — " to 
believe in a God free and personal, 
who is both the creator and aispenser 
of all, distinct both from the world 
and man ; to believe in the existence 
of the soul, intelligent and free^ but 
shut upj during a short time of pro- 
bation, in an organism that it can, of 
its own free choice, purify by opening 
a window towards heaven, or defile 
by base contact with matter : to affirm 
the absolute superiority of tne reason- 
ing over the animal part of our nature : 
to place our free will under the control 
of inflexible justice, and to make that 
will responsible for wrong done with- 
outany excuse or indulgence whatever; 
to give morality its real name — a state 
of probation, — and to fix its real end — 
the gradual deliverance of the soul 



from the trammels of the body, and 
to prepare for the hour of death by a 
self-denying life ; finally, to recognise 
the law of progress, but without ever 
separating our progress in material 
good from that idea of moral good 
which alone dignifies and ennobles it' 1 
These make up, in M. Caro's opinion, 
the noble programme of spiritual truths 
from which the true philosophy of the 
soul and of God has never deviated 

Such aphilosophy must stand closely 
related to religion. M. Caro states 
the relations of spiritualism to theo- 
logy to be these. It treats, in common 
with theology, of the existence and 
attributes of God, the doctrine of a 
special Providence, of duty, and the 
nature and destiny of the souL If. 
then, the conclusions of natural and 
divine philosophy are the same, what 
matters it if they differ in their method 
of discovering them? Spiritualism 
essays to discover, in the depths and 
recesses of the soul, the vital notion 
of God. It analyzes it — it draws it 
out from the cold shade of unbelief 
It demonstrates that the soul is not 
corporeal — that it only dwells in the 
body as an invisible and sacred guest ; 
— but that it has its own proper exist- 
ence — its special laws— its distinct des- 
tiny—and that if ever, as a condition 
of its existence, it is linked to a body, 
it is a tie of relationship only, not of 
servitude. Spiritualism extends its 
view beyond time — it has foreshadow - 
ing8 of eternity. The soul looks to- 
wards the horizon of a hereafter— to 
a state of glory unutterable, as well as 
to a state of terrible retribution. In 
view of this, its eternal destiny, the 
soul is bound to regulate itself by the 
strict rule of duty ; out this rule is not 
a mere code of stoicism : it contains 
in it the idea of love as well as of 
iustice — of love, which is the divine 
law, and which elevates the soul to 
the height of sacrifice. 

Such a philosophy M. Caro contends 
must be an ally of faith. The contro- 
versy between the two maybe summed 
up in one word. Is it desirable or 
not to be convinced by reason of tfce 
exLstenceof God and of the spirituality 
of the soul % Are these two truths 
the starting-point or not of a reflecting 
faith ? If they are, then, faith and 



• Etude* Morales sur U temps present, par E. Caro, Professeur a la Faculty des 
Lettres de Douai. Paris, 1856. 
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. by are brethren, and should 
) at one together— to borrow Bawn's 
metaphor, philosophy should slay the 
Egyptian and reconcile the Israelite. 
Ana ao M. Caro declares himself to 
be on the aide of religion and opposed 
to materialism. 

It will be a happy day for France 
when this alliance between reason and 
faith is consummated ; but, like the 
two branches of the Bourbon family, 
thev still stand off from each other, 
and a fusion is as far off as ever. As 
the Legitimists will not give up their 
theory of divine right, so the cham- 
pions of faith in France still resist the 
just demands of reason. M. Caro's 
complaint of the immoderate demands 
of the Ultramontane party are only 
too just : — 

u There is a school," he says, " which, 
to exalt faith, think they most prostrate 
reason. They make a bad beginning in 
teaching us to despise human nature. 
We have often asked, with wonder, for 
whose gain or profit were these raids 
against numan reason made? Do we 
think thereby to advance the cause of 
religion ? By driving reason to despair 
do we think to force men to adopt oar 
faith ? Is it honouring to faith to hand 
aver to H, not the human understanding 
in all its native vigour, but a shrivelled 
mummy of mind. They dread the ex- 
cesses of reason, is that a reason to anni- 
hilate it? Let them combat it when it 
goes beyond its bounds — when it pro- 
claims itself infallible, and, when blindly 
exaggerating its proper powers, it loses 
itseninthe ifiusions of adreamy spiritual- 
ism, or the boasts of a demented panthe- 
ism. Philosophy, we admit, requires to 
be reminded what its province is, and 
how far its powers extend. Let her not 
pretend, by her own strength, to remake 
the world and reinstitute God, as the 
Hegelians, those alchemists of the abso- 
lute have attempted to do, and have 
found in the bottom of their crucible 
only chimsera and negation. But, after 
all, philosophy has its uses, which it 
must never renounce on account of cer- 
tain possible abuses. There is as great 
a danger from the degradation of reason 
as from her over-exaltation. If her apo- 
theosis is a folly, her suicide is a crime. 
When you produce a vacuum in the 
understanding, do not think that faith 
will rush in to fill it up: it is doubt only 
that will seise, possess, and trouble the 
soul. Those systematic enemies of rea- 
son — those levellers of all philosophy — 
ire doing the work of scepticism. The 
fanaticism of extreme opinions has al- 
ways produced the same result — incre- 
dafiry." 



The party in France who are op- 
posed to all attempts at a compromise 
between reason and faith, use, it 
seems, the same weapons as the same 
party in England. Hail on, they say 
to the shipman launched on the weary 
salt ocean of unbelief ; sail on from 
home if you would return to home. 
Like the Ancient Mariner ? they expect 
to end their circumnavigation by reach- 
ing the home they set out from — 

" Oh, dream of joy is this, indeed, 
The light-house top I see? 
Is this the hill? Is this the kirk? 
Is this my sin countree ?" 

They sail to the west in hopes of 
reaching the east Credo quia im- 
posdbile was the paradox of Tertullian. 
Theirs is more anti-rational still — 
credo quia incredibile. Their faith 
laughs at impossibilities : ancL having 
once reachea the antipodes ot reason, 
burns the ship that carried it there, 
and so cuts off all escape from, or 
access to, its unsocial retreat. 

There are thinkers, it seemsj in 
France who have run the same circle 
round from faith to faith, that Mr. 
Newman has traced in England. M. 
Caro thus describes the sophism by 
which they impose on themselves and 
others : — 

" A book revelation, they say, is only 
an instance of God's wide revelation of 
himself in speech. Here we have the 
old stratagem of scepticism enlisted ou 
the side of faith. If all thought is de- 
pendent on speech, and speech is de- 
pendent, in its turn, on a written reve- 
lation, the whole question is decided ; 
we must either believe every thing or 
nothing. Men are here converted by 
doubt, and raised by despair ; philosophy 
has received its death-blow, and theo- 
logy as well. Every attempt to demon* 
sir ate the truth of Christianity is over* 
turned. There is but one only argument. 
There is revelation in and around you ; 
you can conceive of nothing but by the 
miraculous intervention of God. If you 
cannot think of the common objects we 
see around us, but by the help of words, 
and that these words are the immediate 
revelation of God, how can you refuse 
to believe in a revelation of dogmas. 
Either to believe in nothing, or even to 
think of nothing, or to believe in every 
thing, here is the dilemma before us. 
The supernatural is all round us. But 
no, there can be no more supernatural t 
for in using the word, we imply a natural 
order of things — a contrast which exists 
no longer in the new theology. Where 
every thing is supernatural nothing is." 
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The party to which M. Caro pro- 
fesses his adherence are still in a la- 
mentable minority in France. As yet. 
the mediation between reason ana 
faith is as far off as ever. Romanism 
there makes no offer to reform. So 
far from moderating her demands on 
human credulity, she has advanced 
them. Her dogmas have grown stiffer 
and more offensive to reason than ever. 
Her pretensions to work miracles are 
still insisted on in an age of reason. 
Her young men still see visions, and 
her old men dream dreams. On the 
mountains of Daunhine the Virgin 
descends to bless, with beatific vision, 
a cowherd's children. Pilgrimages 
are set on foot, and holy water sold, 
while every intelligent ^Frenchman 
shrugs his shoulders, and says — " Je 
suis Protestant aussi /" meaning that 
he no more believes in these modern 
miracles than Protestants do. The 
state of France is now the same as if 
the town clocks and the church clocks 
kept one time, and our astronomical 
clocks another ; and that, instead of 
people setting their watches by the 
town and church clocks, which, again, 
were regulated in their turn by the 
Astronomer Royal's chronometer, one- 
lialf of the community kept solar 
time, and the other half church and 
state time. The confusion is endless : 
the employes believe one rule and 
obey another. In their bureaux, 
church-time is kept ; in the cafes, the 
philosophers set the pendules, and so 
the public are en avant in one place, 
en retard in another. 

We will now proceed briefly to 
trace some of those aberrations which 
the long schism between reason and 
faith has led to. 

The first and foremost is the school 
of Positive Philosophy, founded by M. 
Auguste Compte, a professor of ma- 
thematics for many years in the Poly- 
technic school, and who has carried 
his rule-and-compass spirit into the 
deepest problems of human nature. 

The Positive School began with the 
announcement that there were three, 
and only three stages of human pro- 
gress ; that man sets out in his career 
a superstitious animal ; cured of su- 
perstition, he has grown metaphysi- 
cal ; and now is settling down into the 
last and final stage of positive science. 
The same three stages of progress 
are passed through by every indivi- 
dual from infancy to manhood ; the 



child, like the savage] issuperstitious : 
he believes every thing ; the youth, 
like the schoolman, is sceptical and 
fond of hypothesis : his belief is pass- 
ing into unbelief, at last it settles 
into non-belief. Scepticism works 
its own cure; the thorough sceptic 
becomes thoroughly rational Thus 
faith, doubt, reason, are three periods 
that men and nations are passing 
through, and the differences between 
the man and the boy, between the 
savage and the sage, are the same as 
those between the theological and 
the positive era of science. Some 
nations are at one period, and so are 
savages, worshipping Fetiches and 
Greegrees : others at another, and so 
are monotneists; but no nation, as 
yet, and only a few men here and 
there have attained the third, or 
positive stage, the open and avowed 
atheism of the Paris philosopher. 

Such a philosophy calls for no 
reply. The Christian advocate will 
do better to follow Gamaliel's advice, 
"refrain from these men, and let 
them alone." The philosopher has 
outlived his system. M. Compte, the 
apostle of atheism, has been obliged 
to invent a religion. What happened 
in France before has happened again. 
Voltaire's saying — "If God did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him," has come true a second time 
within fifty years. In the month of 
July, 1851, a new religion was 
founded ; and on the 19th October, 
1851, at the Palais Royal (to be par- 
ticular about dates in so great a mat- 
ter as the establishment of a new 
religion), M. Compte, after having 
annihilated all other creeds and com- 
munions, in a discourse of ^ve hours' 
length, took possession of the temple 
of faith, with the following solemn 
announcement : — 

" In the name of the past and the 
future, the ministers of humanity, both 
theoretical and practical, enter of right 
on the general direction of mundane 
affairs, to construct at last a true scheme 
of Providence, moral, intellectual, and 
material, by irrevocably excluding from 
political supremacy all the various slaves 
of God, whether Catholics, Protestants, 
or Deists, as being both behind their age 
and the troublers of it." 

Ex nihilo 7tihil Jit used to be an 
axiom, but modern facts belie its 
truth. Out of atheism M. Compte 
attempts to construct a religion. The 
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formula of the new creed may be 
worded thus — "There is no God at 
all, and Auguste Compte is his pro- 
phet.'' So long as M. Compte con- 
fined himself to the first part of his 
formula he was, at least, consistent 
His argument was briefly this : Man 
is the measure of all things — ex- 
perience, ue., the five senses of Au- 
guste Compte do not testify to the 
being of God, therefore there is no 
such Being. And so long as M. 
Auguste Compte chose to tether his 
thoughts down to the ring of ex- 
perience, there was no God to him, 
and it was easy to deny His existence. 
Oat of sight out of mind is a common 
resource of atheism, and M. Compte 
baring decided there could be no Uod 
because he had never perceived him, 
there the matter should have ended. 
But human nature was too strong 
even for Positivism. He had got 
rid of the idea of God, but the reli- 
gious instinct remained strong as ever 
m the human heart. Again, Voltaire's 
maxim came true, "that if God did 
not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent him ;" and so M. Compte, like 
any other idolater, set himself to 
work to invent a "Grand Etre," and 
gave it the name of Humanity. "En 
«a mot Vhumanite se substitue de- 
Jinitiwement a Dieu sans oublier 
jamais ses services proviswres." 

What is this Grand Etre, this 
Grande Deesse, this humanity, whose 
gender is quite epicene? Is it hu- 
manity past, present, or to come ? It 
cannot be the past, for there is no 
such thing as the immortality of the 
soul in M. Compters creed. Existence 
after death is simply an imperti- 
nence, or worse still, the desire for it 
w 4 - basely selfish and abnormal " 
The soul's pure and healthy desire 
for endless existence will be com- 
pletely satisfied, he tells us, by its 
absorption and identification with the 
immense and eternal being, Huma- 
nity. Again, Humanity vet unborn 
cannot be an object of religious vene- 
ration, for. to an empiric of the Posi- 
tive school, u de now apparentibus et 
rnn existentibus eadem est ratio." 
Since, then, the generations of the 
past and those yet unborn are not the 
true goddess, are we, the men who 
valk the earth, gods jointly or seve- 
rally? Are we gods to ourselves?" 
If ridicule is the test of truth, M. 
Couipte's religion is as untrue as it is 



ridiculous. Moliere's Medecin Malgirk 
lui is a poor joke in comparison to 
man a deity in spite of himself. It 
reminds us of an anecdote of two 
Chinese ladies, who, after bowing 
before their idols, began to prostrate 
themselves before each other; each, 
in turn, became to the other some- 
thing like M. Compte'8 Humanity. 
une Grande Deesse. "A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside that he 
cannot deliver himself, or say, Is 
there not a lie in my right hand?" 

But this Humanity god, or god- 
dess, or both, is a compound exist- 
ence. It divides itself into two 
classes— the living and the dead. 
These are the two faces of the Grand 
Etre, Humanity. The dead represent 
its oignity, the living its activity. 
The dead can only act through the 
agency of the living, but the living 
in their turn act under the ascendancy 
and influence of the dead. The one 
he calls an objective, the other a sub- 
jective existence. 

But what of this subjective exist- 
ence. It is the one nearest to the 
Grand Etre. Souls in life are either 
convergent to, or divergent from, the 
abstract type of excellence, Huma- 
nity. At death their probation ceases, 
all purely personal phenomena drop 
off; and so much of the soul, and 
only so much as has been convergent 
to the true type of humanity, merges 
into it, and is assimilated with it 
" Le Grand Etre ne vent etre compote 
que des existences suffisamment assi- 
milable*; il exclud les autre*." 

But what of the wicked, and of 
those who instead of converging, 
only diverge. What becomes of para- 
sites, or those the worst of human 
kind, who refuse to worship the great 
goddess Humanity. They die for 
ever, and without remission. M. 
Compte has not words to express his 
contempt for such. He abandons 
them to the horrors of annihilation ; 
but after all, as this annihilation is 
not very unlike the Grand Etre itself, 
our fate is not so hard. We are not 
to live in M. Compte's commemora- 
tion tables. We are to be excluded 
from the Positive Almanack. Such 
is our terrible destiny hereafter. We 
are extinguished with laughter. 

Having created a divinity whose 
name is the immense and eternal 
being Humanity. M. Compte next 
instructs us in the mode of worship 
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most acceptable. Of this there are 
two branches, private and public 
Private worship is either domestic or 
personal, and in both cases is nothing 
else than a deification of woman. The 
"Sexe affective," as M. Compte is 
pleased to call it, is the representative 
of the Grand Etre on earth, where 
we are to pay our homage; and whe- 
ther as mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
she is our guardian angel, the tutelary 
deity whom we are to invoke. The 
motner ? wife, and daughter, moreover, 
symbolize the three epochs of time, 
as past present, and future, and the 
three degrees of relationship which 
bind us to our superiors, equals, and 
inferiors. 

The worship of these guardian an- 
gels requires of us three prayers per 
dum—dX morning, at noon, and at 
night The morning and the noon 
prayer at the domestic altar (query, is 
it a tea caddy, or a sarcophagus ?). the 
prayer at night is to prolong itself on 
our couch, to "produce a cerebral 
calm, and to invite the approach of 
sleep." 

Domestic worship differs from pri- 
vate in this, that it introduces nine 
social sacraments — Presentation, Ini- 
tiation, Admission, Destination, Mar- 
riage, Maturity, Retirement, Trans- 
formation, and Incorporation. These 
are, in great part plagiarisms from 
the sacraments of the Church of Rome. 
The first is no other than positive 
baptism. M. Compte has not even 
omitted godfathers and eodmqthers, 
whom he styles un couple artificial. 
Marriage is a sacrament which cannot 
be contracted until twenty-eight years 
of age in men, and twenty-one in 
women, and may not be repeated. The 
state of widowhood must be eternal : 
to marry again, M Compte positively 
forbids, as little better than polygamy 
— for what is the difference in a sub- 
jective marriage, between having two 
or three wives at once, and having 
them one after another. Polygamy 
is the same thing, whether committed 
simultaneously or successively. 

At forty-two years of age. man ar- 
rives at his full growth of body and 
mind, and is admitted to the sacra- 
ment of maturity. At this solemn 
time he is reminded that now he is 
more responsible than ever before for 
his conduct— faults of character which 
before were venial, now become mor- 
tal. At sixty-three he is ready for 



the sacrament of retreat His strength 
is exhausted, his work is done, and 
the disciple of Positivism is bid to 
retire gracefully. We wonder what 
some of our judges or bishops would 
say, to being given the last rites of the 
church at sixty-three. As to Lord 
Palmerston, he would long since have 
received the sacrament, and hobbled 
into the upper house, to await the 
extreme unction of the Positive 
Church, Transformation and Incor- 
poration. 

The final consecration is solemnized 
as follows : — 

"Seven years after death, when the 
passions which disturb the judgment 
are hushed, and yet the best sources of 
information remain accessible, a solemn 
judgment, an idea of which, in its germ, 
sociocracy borrows from Theocracy, 
finally decides the fate of each. If the 
priesthood pronounce for incorporation, 
it presides over the transfer with due 
pomp of the sanctified remains. They 
had previously been deposited in tho 
burial place of the city; they now take 
their place for ever in the sacred wood 
that surrounds the temple of Humanity. 
Every tomb is ornamented with a sim- 
ple inscription, a bust or a statue, accord- 
ing to the degree of honour awarded." 

As to public worship, the details 
are quite as prolix ana pedantic as 
those of private. M. Compte has as 
yet "no adequate conception" of the 
temples of Positivism. " Provision- 
ally, he shall have to use the old 
churches in proportion as they fall 
into disuse." The only point he is 
decided on is. that as Pans is France, 
and France the civilised world, "the 
temples of Humanity must turn to- 
wards the general metropolis, Paris. 
In painting and in sculpture, the sym- 
bol of our goddess will always be a 
woman of the age of thirty, with her 
son in her arms. On the white aide 
of the movable banners, to be carried 
before us in our solemn processions, 
will be the holy image; on their green, 
the sacred formula of Positivism. 
When we repeat our fundamental 
formula, we may place our hands in 
succession on the three chief organs — 
those of love, order, progress. When 
the habit is formed, we need not re- 
peat the words, the gesture is enough. 

The Positive calendar is another 
part of this new religion which cannot 
be passed over. M. Compte divides 
the year into thirteen months— the 
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first six of which are to commemorate 
the foundation principles of society, 
which are these six :— Humanity, 
Marriage, Paternity, Filiation, Fra- 
ternity, and Domesticity. The three 
following months commemorate the 
three preparatory stages that history 
has passed through : — Fetichism, Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism; and the 
four last months to celebrate the nor- 
mal functions of a regenerated so- 
ciety — woman or the affections — the 
Priesthood or Contemplation ; Prole- 
tariat, or the life of Activity ; Industry, 
or practical power. Instead of the 
calendar of Saints, M. Oompte has a 
calendar of Heroes for monthly, week- 
ly, and daily worship. The thirteen 
heroes worshipped during the thirteen 
months, are Moses, Homer, Aristotle, 
Archimedes, Caesar, St Paul, Charle- 
magne, Dante, Guttemburg, Shak- 
speare, Descartes, Frederic, Bichat 
Dead men tell no tales, or M. Compte's 
calendar of heroes would rise to re- 
sent the strange liberties taken with 
their names and principles. Thus, 
Hercules is only the hero of a day, 
Numa of a whole week. John the 
Baptist must blush to find himself 
worshipped alongside of Mahomet; 
and Plato has good cause to complain 
that he is only a hebdomadal saint, 
whOe Aristotle presides over a whole 
month. Demosthenes is placed side 
br side with Philip of Macedon, 
Beethoven is subordinated to Mozart, 
and Count Joseph de Maistre, the 
most ultra of ultramontanes, is in the 
next niche to Joseph Hume the 
sceptic. As to GalL the phrenologist. 
he lords it over both Kepler and 
Copernicus ; and, to crown the whole, 
provision is made for leap year. Once 
m four years, or on one day out of 
1.460, woman is to come in for her 
snare of worship. In spite of all his 
fine sentiments about ** guardian an- 
gels," woman, it appears, is only to 
get a kind of collective worship ; and. 
on the principle that there is an "All 
Saints Day" for those saints and an- 
gels who have not got a day to them- 
selves in the ecclesiastical year, so 
there is to be an "All Heroines Day," 
once in four years. Hear it. "lovely 
woman!" M. Compte has taken your 
measure, and found the whole "sexe 
afectivf* to be worth the fourteen 
hundred and sixtieth part of the 
worship of Hume or Joseph de 
Maistre! 



Next to the calendar come the three 
orders of the Positive priesthood: 
they are aspirants, vicars, and priests, 
whose stipends are fixed at £1S0} 
££40, and £480, respectively. Over 
all these ranks and orders will be a 
high priest of Humanity, whose me- 
tropolitan seat will be Paris, and 
whose salary is to be £2,400 ; assisted 
by four national superiors, at a fixed 
salary of £1,200. Marriage which 
other citizens may or may not con- 
tract, is obligatory on the priests, for 
the priestly office cannot be duly per- 
formed unless the man be constantly 
under the influence of woman. 

To meet these expenses, M. Compte 
opened, in 1848, a golden book, in 
which to register his sacerdotal sub- 
sidies. Curiously enough, Ireland is 
one of what he calls his trots foyers 
positivistes ; Holland and France are 
the other two : though what was the 
amount of the new "rent" remitted 
from Ireland to Paris, or who the 
contributors are from our Island of 
Saints to this new religion, without a 
Cod, we have no means of discovering. 

M.. Compte is a thorough systema- 
tizer ; and not content with a priest* 
hood, he has also instituted a "patri- 
ciate which is to hold absolute power 
over life and limb, property and chil- 
dren — are both to make laws and en- 
force them. M. Compte is also a pro- 
tectionist of the good old school ; he 
would keep up monopoly and keep 
down interlopers. Two thousand 
bankers, a hundred thousand mer- 
chants, two hundred thousand manu- 
facturers, four hundred thousand agri- 
culturists would provide, in his judg- 
ment, industrial chiefs for the hundred 
and twenty millions who inhabit west- 
ern Europe. It is needless to add, that 
M. Compte is an admirer of despotism. 
The Czar Nicholas of old, ana Louis 
Napoleon now, are both the beau ideal 
of the Positive regime. Liberty of 
the press, free trade, representative 
government are institutions that Posi- 
tive philosophy cannot tolerate ; and 
M. Oompte, in one of his earlier 
volumes, gave the Czar Nicholas some 
excellent advice, to keep down all uw- 
less ferment of opinion in Russia, and 
to patronize Positivism in the same 
way that Frederic the Great patron- 
ized EnCTcloj)83dism. 

Enough of the theory of Positivism 
and of M. Compte, its high priest The 
present regime in France is only Posi- 
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tiviam in practice, and Louis Napoleon 
our philosopher's ablest disciple. Whe- 
ther any or the Idees Napoleons ac- 
knowledgeMCompte as their inspiring 
genius, we cannot say ; but it is not 
difficult to understand the politics of 
France by glancing at this philosophy. 
From M. Compte's proclamation in 
the Palais Royal, in October, 1851, to 
Louis Napoleon, seated in the Tuil- 
leries in December, 1852, there is but 
a year's interval in time, and a less 
interval of thought. The Coup (VElat 
was the rubicon cleared at a bound by 
the modern Caesar. Between Posit- 
ivism in print and Positivism in pur- 
ple, there is only the ideal line between 
H dare not," and " I would." 

French philosophy has had many 
turns, but the strangest freak it has 
ever fancied is that of masquerading 
religion. A century ago it was simply 
destructive — now-a-days, after over- 
turning the popular religions, it erects 
another in tneir stead. " The greater 
the sinner the greater the saint," is 
likely to come true, in the sense that 
the more profane and atheistic a phi- 
losophy the greater its unction and 
odour of sanctity. Feuerbach sets out 
with reversing the Psalmist's confes- 
sion, "It is Be that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves," and calls the 
new atheism, t/ie Essence of Christi- 
anity. Whether like Zacharias struck 
speechless from excess of ecstasy in 
their temple visions, these new pro- 
phets of humanity and apostles of the 
flesh have lost their proper vocabulary, 
and stammer out in Christian phrases 
their many degrees of atheism. Their 
Christ of humanity has consigned the 
Christ of history back to his sepulchre, 
and pass off their imposture on the 
people as the true Christ. Miracles, 
inspiration, the eucharist, the incar- 
nation, and crucifixion— nothing is too 
sacred for their unhallowed parody. 
It is the Bible burlesqued by Feuerbach , 
Pmdhon,andMaxStirner. Two friends 
cannot speak together without "break- 
ing together spiritual bread." A man 
cannot indulge in a reverie without 
"communingwiththelnfinite." Every 
exposition of these new dogmas is " the 
Eucharist of truth" or the " Genesis 
of the Idea." Listen to these apostles 
of Red Republicanism : they tell you 
" that democracy is the second entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem;" that "a 
reign of terror is the Mountain of Cal- 
vary." Revolutions we used to think 



shed human blood— no, it is the blood 
of Christ that is spilled over again. 
Liberty, likeChrist, becomes incarnate, 
has its Calvary, and rises to life out 
of death. In all this we have a " new 
Apocalypse," a jargon of holy name* 
strung on to unholy thoughts and de- 
sires. Here words are in an inverse 
ratio to their meaning, and the coarsest 
materialism is veiled under a cloud of 
mysticism. 

The last and most characteristic 
emanation of this school of spasmodic 
religion is a work of M. Jean Ray- 
naud, "De Terre et CieL" Accord- 
ing to M. Reynaud, religious philo- 
sophy is on the eve of a revolution, of 
which his book is the note of warning. 
The Church of the past has done great 
things, and discovered some essential 
dogmas. It has its roots in Mosaism, 
which taught it the great truth of the 
unity of God. Christian metaphysics 
has heli>ed it to the Trinity. It has 
its hierarchy, its ritual, its liturgy. 
But one thing is wanting, one dogma 
is undeveloped, the dogma which is 
to reconcile all things in heaven and 
earth, the dogma forsooth of our pre- 
existence and our consequent immor- 
tality. 

The signs of M. Raynaud's apostle- 
ship, his right to preach this new re- 
velation, is this, that he is a Gaul, 
the descendant of a Druid, and, there- 
fore, one of the sons of the prophets. 
In his theory of Representative Heroes, 
he leaves even Mackay and Emerson 
behind — 

" As Judea was inclined to adore the 
absolute — as the mission of Greece was to 
master metaphysics* and that of Rome 
to master men and nations — so Gaol 
has been given an instinctive sense of 
immortality. It is that which in all 
times has distinguished it from other na- 
tions. A Gaul never fears death, for, 
thanks to these sublime aspirations, he 
knows his individuality will continue an 
indestructible essence. But inasmuch 
as questions like these, of the relation of 
the soul to the universe, must wait tor 
their solution till those questions of the 
existence of God and his relation to na- 
ture and man have first been Bolved, for 
this reason, Gaul must bide its time to 
appear on the scene of history. At last 
the Gallican genius has risen to lead 
the nations, aud guided by the angel of 
its race, it will march straight on in the 
path of its destiny." 

The soul of Gaul is, then, grown 
theological, and M. Reynaud is at 
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once its priest and oracle. With all 
respect for Alexandrian, or Hebrew, 
or Latin lore, Druidiam is a more 
ancient and sublime religion than any 
of these; and so M. Revnaud plunges 
us back into the thick forests of 
Gaul, and takes us to consult his ora- 
cular oaks. "I repeat it," he says, 
" I repeat the undying hope of every 
Briton, * Arthur is not dead. 9 " M. 
Revnaud is safe under the thick shade 
of Druidiam. As we are not in the 
confidence of the Druids, we cannot 
contradict his assertion, that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul 
as well as of its pre-existence, was the 
hidden wisdom of Gaul, which it is 
the mission of her new prophet to 
discover and proclaim. 

The form of the book is as curious 
as its subject-matter. It is a dialogue 
between a philosopher and a theolo- 
gian, in which the poor theologian is 
miserably floored again and again. In 
fact, after the first few rounds, the 
champion of Aquinas and Bossuet is 
not worth backing : the dialogue is 
so managed that the theologian always 
id worsted, and philosophy left master 
of the field. 

M. Reynaud's Druidiam is briefly 
as follows : There is an eternal circu- 
lation of life in the universe, under the 
impulse of a Trinary God, and with 
an infinite progress. Creation has no 
bounds, either in time or place. This 
immense starry firmament above our 
heads is made up of worlds like our 
own, peopled as our world is. As 
there is but one God, so there is but 
one heaven. This earth that we 
tread under our feet is itself apart 
of heaven, and as it rolls through the 
sky, gives us a right to rank among 
the inhabitants of neaven. The phi- 
losopher has then to teach the divine 
both whence we came from, and where 
we are going to. We came from other 
worlds, similar to this, and we are 
destined to journey on from world to 
world, purifying ourselves after the 
divine ideal of Him around whom 
the universe gravitates. The book, 
in fact, is a kind of plurality of worlds, 
hi which the argument of Fontenelle 
and Sir David Brewster is sketched 
anarte ante, as well as a parte fwst. 
Man looks back as well as forward. 
The immortality of his soul has neither 
beginning nor ending, but has been 
circulating through matter, enduring 
those many transmigrations that Hin- 



du and Pythagorean philosophers 
dreamed of. Our earth is only a pur- 
gatory, and souls pass through it veiled 
in human flesh, and then, having 
sloughed off some of their sin, pass 
on — 

" Winging their flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall.** 

M. Reynaud has committed the 
capital error of clearing up one diffi- 
culty by creating another. To prop 
up his belief in the immortality of the 
soul, he asserts its pre-existence ; and 
to account for the origin of evil, he 
asserts its transmission from star 
to star. One hypothesis involves 
another. Like the Hindu fiction of 
the world resting on an elephant, 
which elephant, in his turn, is propped 
on the back of a tortoise, so religious 
truths, in M. Reynaud's scheme, rest on 
astronomical fictions, which fictions, 
unable to support themselves, rest on 
others more fictitious still. Compare 
with this dream of souls under skiey 
influences, in which Magianism, On- 
genism, and Swedenborgianism con- 
tribute their respective quota of 
fiction — compare with this philoso- 
phy, falsely so called, the truths of 
the Bible ! It is like passing out of 
a palace of ice, glittering with tin 
sconces, and meltmg under its own 
illumination, with the solid, sober 
light of day. In the Bible there is 
not a syllable of conjecture ; it has no 
key to the mystery ; it rather teaches 
us that these mysteries are of human 
invention, and while it solves every 
honest doubt, it does not unriddle our 
dreams. It speaks forth the words 
of truth and soberness, and gains the 
attention only of true and sober men. 
It tells us of man's beginning, some 
few thousand years ago ; that he was 
a creature endowed with free-will, 
and given a law to test his obedience ; 
that he yielded to the desires of the 
flesh, through the malice and subtlety 
of a spirit, who had not kept his first 
estate, and was seeking to involve 
man in the same ruin ; that man then 
fell under the curse and condemnation 
of the broken law ; and that until 
delivered by God's goodness, must 
remain in that state — the flesh lusting 
against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh. 

To every count in this long indict- 
ment reason and history bring their 
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unwillmg testimony. Plato admits as a 
fact that man is somehow unaccount- 
ably depraved, and in need of a divine 
teacher. It is only because we do not 
tend the wants of human nature 
aright that we bring to it any other 
remedy for its woes than those the 
Bible offers. Philosophers are too 
often, like those ignorant nurses, who 
neither know the proper medicine to 
give, nor why the child cries ; and so, 
to quiet its screams, drug it with some 
vile decoction, which puts it out of 
pain for the instant, but only to 
deepen the hidden disease. 

No country has been so drugged by 
false philosophy as France. Ger- 
many, it is true, has generally com- 
pounded their drugs; but like the 
vendors of patent medicines and in- 
fallible cures, she never tries them on 
herself. They rise out of the German 
ocean of metaphysics as vapours do 
out of the wide Atlantic, only to dis- 
charge themselves on the nearest con- 
tinent The fate of Mantua, nimium 
vicina cremonce is also the fate of 
France, nimium vicina Tubingen. One 
after another the philosophies of Ger- 
many have drifted across the Rhine, 
and have fallen on the plains of 
France, not as in Germany, in a 
drizzle of speculation, but in a down-" 
pour of revolution and anarchy. The 
more phlegmatic German found these 
questions m the schools, and left them 
there ; they have not had much in- 
fluence on common life. In France 
they have been taken up by dema- 
gogues, and preached to the people 
as the true way of salvation. A grand 
formula is the first requirement of 
philosophy. Let the formula only 
bo vague and sonorous, and it will 
attract multitudes to it The formula 
is couched in the phrase, Idea. " Let 
us have faith in the Idea— the Idea 
will save the world." Around the 
Hegelian phrase the Idea has rallied 
all the unquiet spirits in France : M. 
Oonsiderant, M. Louis Blanc, M. 
Pierre Leroux, M. Cabet M. de Gi- 
rardin. M. Oompte, M. Pelletan, M. 
Proudnon. Some were pure sensual- 
ists, and believed that matter secreted 
thought ; others were pure spiritual- 
ists, and held that thought created 
all things; still they agreed in the 
use of the common formula, the Idea. 
The creed of the one extreme amounts 
to this— "There is no God at all, and 
mind is the universe ;" the creed of 



the other to this— "There is no God 
at all, and matter is the universe," 
But, whether they denied with Berke- 
ley, the existence of matter, or with 
Helvetius the existence of mind, they 
agreed in their denial of the existence 
of a personal God, and so sinking 
minor differences, they have combined 
in the use of a common formula, the 
Idea. 

Under shelter of this vague ex- 
pression French philosophy nas ut- 
tered some rather startling senti- 
ments. Thus it is M. Proudhon's idea 
that God is Evil Our Saxon f orefa- 
thers took the word God, and set it 
apart and consecrated it as the name 
of the All-father. M. Proudnon 
blasphemously says the opposite. 
Another idea from the same quarter 
is that property is a theft like the 
Anthropophagi, whose heads beneath 
their shoulders grow, this French An- 
thropophagos curiously inverts the 
common sentiments of mankind. He 
defines God by what He is not, and 
property by what it is not Appro- 
priation is one thing and misappro- 
priation another. "Thrift is bless- 
ing," if old Shylock express the 
common sense of mankind. The new 
formula is—" thrift is theft" 

The sacredness of marriage is an- 
other unsettled question among the 
prophets of the Idea. The general 
opinion seems to be, that those who 
are spiritual are not to be held in car- 
nal bonds — that the union should last 
as long as there is a communion of 
feeling and interest, but that when 
these decay it is a "hateful hypocrisy," 
not to be endured by any true man. 
Christianity, they say, preached the 
emancipation of die spirit, we preach 
the emancipation of the flesh. "The 
rights of the flesh," and "the rights 
of woman," are the last demands of 
the aae. "In this strange new reli- 
gion." we quote from M. Caro, "man 
is adored in his body, as well as in his 
soul, matter is divine as well as spirit. 
These new prophets loudly proclaim 
it, that the time has come to end that 
long divorce of sense and spirit — it is 
time to restore the flesh, so long sacri- 
ficed by Christianity to blind super- 
stitions, to an extravagant asceticism, 
and to stupid acts of mortification. 
Christianity has thrown its anathema 
on the carnal man— it curses matter. 
The new religion, in a broader, more 
liberal spirit, relieves the body from 
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this long anathema, and restores it to 
the sanctuary. "To live" is the law 
of these modem Messiahs— to develop 
sensation is as sacred a duty as to en- 
rich thought To invent anew pleasure 
vonld mark a genius, like that of New- 
ton discovering new worlds. As to 
those who stint one single passion, 
they attempt a kind of suicida Pas- 
sion has not only the right to live, but 
also to reign — to abridge its rights in 
the least is to make a senseless holo- 
caust to those old-world idols of super- 
stition and fear. Plato, of old, has 
compared the sense and the spirit to 
two coursers, the one white, docile, 
submissive : the other black, stubborn, 
restive. Once let go the reins of reason, 
proclaim the equality of the two steed*, 
and you will see to what an abyss of 
wickedness the black steed of passion 
will hurry you. Already we hear 
what Bossuet has called his " lasci- 
rimM neighings." Is this to be the 
reign of man 1 Can man only be 
honoured by turning his baser nature 
into a divinity I 

Thesovereignty of passion is preach- 
ed with great plainness of speech by 
George Sand. Thus Lelia writes to 
her lover, u Will vou blaspheme for 
me, that may, perhaps, console me — 
will you cast stones at heaven, out- 
rage God, curse eternity, invoke anni- 
hilation, adore evil, call down destruc- 
tion on the works of Providence, and 
contempt on his worship. Are you 
capable of killing Abel, to avenge me 
on God, my tyrant ? Will you bite 
the dust* and eat the sand, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar ? Will you, like Job, 
exhale your anger, and mine, in violent 
imprecations 1 Will you, pure and 
pious young man, plunge up to your 
neek in scepticism, and roll into tho 
abyss when I expire." The above in- 
sane rant would not be worth notice, 
except as an instance of the state of 
paroxysm into which the children of 
passion and nature work themselves, 
muttering their mild mother's oracles. 
It is a pity to see genius " wallow 
foaming, as possessed by the devil of 
tnbelief. A sad spectacle to see whole 
tanks of Frenchmen turn from Chris- 
tianity, as the man vexed with devils 
from Christ, " Art thou come to tor- 
nent us." By a strange, though just, 
retribution on France, for the expul- 
soa of the Huguenots, a spiritual re- 
ligion has never again been preached 
to the great masses of Frenchmen. 



They only know of a system of priest- 
craft, patronized by the state for pur- 
poses of its own, and clung to by weak 
women and superstitious peasants. 
That underneath much imposture and 
error, there is a divine ideal of holi- 
ness and truth, many are fain to 
acknowledge — but where are they to 
find it Dissatisfied with the forms 
of Christianity around them, and un- 
able to account for its errors and cor- 
ruptions, they try to account for it, 
that Christianity has served its turn, 
and is to be superseded by some better 
system, for which they are waiting. 
False Christs abound, but still they 
go forth to meet them, in hopes that 
the last may turn out a true Messiah 
to men. It is the age in France for 
these. Voltaire and Hume only at- 
tempted to overturn Christianity in 
France ; now-a-days even Atheism has 
grown religious, and set up a church 
on the confession of faith. " There is 
no God at all, and M. Compte is his 
prophet" 

The philosophy of France is, we are 
sure, the true key to its present poli- 
tics. No better regime is possible, so 
long as such social ana spiritual 
anarchy prevails. We have, therefore, 
described at some length the different 
phases of unbelief in France, because 
the settlement of all constitutional 
questions in France must depend upon 
the settlement of these great spiritual 
and moral questions, on which man's 
real existence depends. So long as 
marriage, the rights of property, the 
being of God, are open questions, on 
which men's minds are unsettled from 
time to time, so long must France con- 
tinue under restraint M. Guizot and 
his party must bide their time, France 
is not ready to learn the constitutional 
lesson this little party have to teach 
them. The Doctrinaires are too good 
for the generation they wish to serve. 
England would be proud of such citi- 
zens, but France has no use for them 
asyet 

For the present Louis Napoleon is 
the political counterpart of M. Compte. 
The destructive doctrines of the one 
invite the restrictions on thought of 
the other. Yet here vital cohesion 
ceases, mechanical must keep the body 
corporate together. Splints are for 
the broken limb, joints and bands for 
the ill-knitted bone — the law as a ter- 
ror to evil-doers, when there is a want 
of internal restraint Happy the 
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country that can get on without laws, 
where each man is a law unto himself 
— as it now is, France is very far in- 
deed from such a state. The winds 
of faction are buried by a wise neces- 
sity, under a huge mountain of mili- 
tary power, and a-top of this JSolia 
sits the commander-in-chief of five 
armies, ruling over France as over a 
great camp. How long this state of 
things will last no one can tell Nor 
again is it certain which is cause, and 
which is effect — whether social an- 
archy is the cause of despotism, or 
despotism of social anarchy. Perhaps 
Carlyle's reflection, with which he 
closes that strange epic of the French 
Revolution, is the only one that suits 
the France of our day. He says, 
Homer's epos is like a bas-relief, it 
does not conclude, it merely ceases. 
Such, indeed, is the epos of universal 
history itself. Directorates, consul- 
ates, emperorships, restorations, citi- 
zen-kingships, succeed this business 
in due series, in due genesis, one out 
of the other. 

And so we break off our discussion 
of the state of things in France. Con- 
clusion we have none to come to, for 
we cannot see the end of the matter. 
We are not prepared to pronounce 
l>eforehand on the fate of the Napoleon 
dynasty ; we only see a fragment of 
the baVrelief : we look up on the 
prancing of horses, on shielded war- 
riors hurling javelins, on brave men 
biting the dust — these all stand out 
in stone, but which side is in the right, 
and whom history will crown, we 
cannot even conjecture. The conclu- 
sion is, we admit, a most lame and 
impotent one—but what other can 
short-sighted mortals presume to ar- 
rive at. It is enough to know (and 
tliis shall save us from utter scepti- 
cism), that there are eternal principles 
at bottom of all this troubled sea of 



French politics. Dissolute principles, 
and an absolute ruler, are but as the 
great serpent wound round the moun- 
tain, with which Vishnu churned the 
ocean, to extract the amrit, or water 
of life. Beneath all the mire and dirt, 
the amrit is at bottom in France— her 
people can never rest — but are under 
a spell of turbulence, because the scum 
is a-top, and the amrit at bottom, of 
that seething ocean. Righteousness 
exalteth a nation — by wisdom kingB 
reign, and princes execute judgment 
Unhappily, these are not French prin- 
ciples, as yet Christianity in France 
is but a shadowy thing, a sentiment 
about le bon Dieu — a vague impres- 
sion that Voltaire was as great an im- 
postor as the priests he ridiculed— 
and a respect for the genius of Chris- 
tianity, as set off by the rhetoric of 
Chateaubriand. This is the sum total 
of the Christianity of average French- 
men- What leaven is this to leaven 
the great lump of national character ? 
Is it a wonder that with little religion, 
there is less morality, and no liberty 
at all. The three blessings are so re- 
lated to each other, that a nation 
which is God-fearing at first will keep 
God's laws in the second instance, and 
at last earn the right to make laws 
for themselves, riant religion first, 
and under shelter of it morality will 
spring up, till at last the soil will be 
prepared for the tender blade of self- 
government Covenanting principles 
(in spite of its excesses we like the 
word) ? will prepare the way for con- 
stitutional — whiggism was a religion 
before it became a political creed ; and 
things in France must follow the same 
order. We look to the coljxtrtage of 
France to work out the regeneration, 
be it far or near at hand — the Bible in 
the pedlar's pack will do what Napo- 
leon, with five armies, cannot do, keep 
France quiet at home and abroad. 



RIDES UPON MtTLKS AND DONKEYS. — NO. II. 
IX AND OUT OP STREETS IN CAIRO. 



As we descend the stairs of the Indian 
Family Hotel, we muse, not without 
sadness, in perplexity, over the "fracas" 
which has just ended in the departure 
from under its roof of the irascible In- 
dian coioneL The loud threats of 
horsewhipping, nay, even of murder, 
enforced by the sudden grip at the 
Arab servant's bare throat, may pos- 



sibly be as strange to ordinary Anglo- 
Indian habits as they appear to us ; 
especially when provocation has been 
so slight as in the present case : but 
we arc uot quite sure of it We be- 
think ourselves of what that Alexan- 
drian Arab was saying to us, in his 
intelligent, if ill-informed observations 
upon a difference suspected by him 
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exist between English laws and 
'joins applied to Englishmen, and 
same applied by Englishmen to 
i of another colour andcreed. We 
not relish his remarks upon the 
.■many opportunities he had enjoyed of 
^•eing Aplenty English officer, plenty 
i untteman, always come from India — 
'king Indian aarvant, sir, call him 
* ky ! speak to him very much like dog. 
f Jfo gentleman in Egypt, sir, speak to 
i iuvant so — not even one Turk pasha 
« bey speak so, sir, to an Arab man." 
On the whole, we are glad our Alex r 
, indrian acquaintance did not witness 
: tile scene upstairs just now, though 
the firmness with which the English 
bost and hostess refused to keep under 
their roof a guest, who could so far for- 
get himself towards their Arab servant, 
might have done something towards 
exculpating Englishmen in general in 
his estimation. 

We muse sadly then over this " fra- 
cas" as we come down, and wonder, 
whether many tawny throats in Hin- 
dostan have felt the grip of that 
irascible colonel and his like ; and 
whether the hands of the men to 
whom those tawny throats belonged, 
may not have been busy about white- 
donned throats these last few terrible 
months in India. We wonder, also, 
whether the u boys" observed by our 
Alexandrian Arab, happen, by any 
evil chance, to be numbered now-a- 
days among those "budmashes," those 
nameless items of the town-rabbles, 
concerning whose hideous deeds the 
telegraph brings such sickening ac- 
counts here to Cairo, on the way home. 
We would not calumniate our coun- 
taymen, whose gentleness is often- 
times as noble as the stern strength 
of their hearts ; but it were well that 
ever? one of them should know and 
feel how grievous a shame and scandal 
to the proud name of their nation, 
i* any forgetfulness of just and hu- 
mane consideration for the feelings of 
▼eaker, not to say inferior races. 

Those who read carefully, as we all 
read delightedly, the letters of the 
brilliant Irishman, who continues for 
the Times newspaper in India the 
task undertaken first in the Crimean 
campaigns, will not fail to remember 
the considerate and generous remon- 
strances which he has not hesitated to 

make upon the selfsame subject 

Down stairs we find the donkey ; 
quiet words, which ill express the tur- 
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moil into which we plunge, when once 
our foot has crossed the Indian Family 
threshold. Down stairs, in truth, we 
find a dozen donkeys, and a dozen or 
more determined donkey-boys. Be- 
tween these four-and-twenty crea- 
tures, or more, we become forthwith 
a bone of contention : above we are 
pulled, and pushed, and screamed at 
in a dust-cloud, out or which twinkle 
)ong pivoting ears and bony brown 
arms, whilst beneath, our toes are 
trampled on promiscuously by nimble 
hooves. At last it becomes somehow 
understood that we have selected a 
donkey — or to speak more truthfully, 
that some one donkey-boy )ias estab- 
lished a valid claim upon us ; we are 
become his good and chattel ; and out 
of respect for the great law of meum 
and tuum former competitors fall back, 
and under shadow of the nearest tree 
await the appearance of the next luck- 
less wight that shall venture down 
stairs. 

Our donkey is white : we are glad 
to have fallen to a donkey of this 
colour, having dim recollections that 
in ancient eastern associations dig- 
nity clothes the rider on a white don- 
key. He has recently been shaved 
which is more than his rider has ; and 
His pinkish sfcini tufted here and 
there with little white stubby bushes 
that have escaped or resisted the 
shears, reminds us of the powdered 
heads of lonc-rememberecl ancient 
gentlemen of thp old school pe ap- 
pears to wear stockings, of intricate 
and tasteful design > &n appearance 
produced by the art of the shaver, 
who ceased wholesale shaving when 
he had reached the knee-joint, and 
terminated the process by clipping 
arabesques downwards. To be mount- 
ed, when others are afoot, has in all 
ages been deemed an incentive to the 
swellings of vanity. %l Plato," saith 
an ancient English moralist, "being 
mounted ypon his horse, and judging 
himself e a fittel moued with pride, did 

Eresently light from his horse, lest 
ee should Bee overtaken with lofti- 
ness? in riding." Now, this self-im- 
posed, corrective descent may have 
been necessary, we quite admit if the 
sage's nag were a well-bred Thessa- 
Iian, with curving neck and springy 
pastern. Ourselves, we will own it> 
may have felt, here in Cairo, the un- 
reasonable overtakings of this same 
"loftinesse in riding" when bestrid- 
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ing (albeit the steed were borrowed) 
an Arab grey of unquestionable blood 
and worthy of his creditable descent 
When the tall handsome Sais, or 
groom, who has brought round the 
beauty, champing ana prancing, to 
the door, has loosened his hold upon 
rein and stirrup — when he has raised 
his own head, bound with a clean tur- 
ban of spotless white, and squared 
his elbows, above which he has tucked 
the sleeves of his white shirt and 
blue frock, fastening them behind his 
shoulders — when he has started, at a 
quick light trot in front of you ; and 
as with his little rod of palm or cane 
he clears a passage among pedestrians 
on the right hand and on the left, 
through which the dancing motion 
of the horse carries you swift and 
daintily — then indeed it is possible 
to "judge yourselfe a littel moued 
with pride." But should the white- 
ness of the donkey move the rider 
thus ; or even should the rider self- 
moved thus beforehand, have gone 
so far as to purchase a blue or purple 
cloth, fringed with coarse gold fringe, 
to adorn, with ostentation, the hired 
saddle it conceals, there be corrective 
considerations, not a few, at hand to 
bate that rider's pride without dis- 
mounting him. For, in the first place, 

"loftinesse" as scarcely lifts the sole of 
the rider's foot one full-grown cat's 
heightfromthegroundisnosuch proud 
exaltation. And then it is humiliat- 
ing to disengage the instep from the 
stirrups, and suffer it to dangle with 
those dangling appendages, warned 
by the disastrous consequences of a 
fall or two, and not in emulation of 
those accomplished oriental donkey 
riders who brush past, stirrupless, 
yet with their ugly papooshes stuck 
out at a saucy right angle all day long, 
as if the instep itself were of iron or of 
brass. Neither is it otherwise than 
humiliating for the rider's lower ribsto 
learn, by painful experiment, that 
they are not uplifted beyond reach of 
elbows, dug in revengefully by angry 
folk on foot, when now and then, an 
inadvertent hoof has trampled an un- 
protected toe. Ah! very different 
from the smooth gliding through the 
crowd, which yields before the sum- 
mons of the smart running Sais, is 
the hustle through the compact and 
busy mass, which heeds but little the 
shouts and objurgations of the hum- 



bler donkey-boy from behind- He, to 
do him justice, spares not his lungs. 
" Guarda ! guarda !" shouts he to the 
wearer of hat and frock coat, or of 
wide-awake and shooting jacket : "La 
strada ! la strada !— 0-a ! sheick !" to 
the venerable turbaned greybeard, 
"Shemalek!" (to the left !) "0-a rig- 
lakl" (take care of thy leg !) "Yami- 
nah ! Yaminah!" (to the right to the 
right!) Yasitte! (you lady !) Ya Om- 
moo ! (my mother!) Ya Bint ente min 
hinneh! (you girl there, this way !) 

He spares not his lungs, he spares 
not his legs, for he will shout and run 
behind, unwearied from earliest dawn 
to sundown ; he spares not his don- 
key's flanks, for he will shower down 
blows upon them as the rider per- 
ceives by a desperate wriggling sen- 
sation threatening to unseat him, 
through contractile annihilation of 
the donkey's vertebrae. He is, in 
effect, a sort of screw-propeller, and 
does that w$rk admirably. But this 
propeller answers at best clumsily to 
any other helm than his own fancy. 
There is no shaking off the feeling all 
day long that he has, as we said, es- 
tablished a valid claim on us — he 
has loaded us upon his donkey, a 
" mouth-less" animal, and conveys us 
according to his own good pleasure ; 
halts, advances, turns to the right or 
left, are matters purely and solely 
governed thereby. 

We are very much^ indebted to 
him for his kindness in consenting 
to convey us by such a road and 
at such a rate as to him seems 
best, to visit any monument of pub- 
lic interest we may have signified a 
wish to see. We are far from resenting, 
as intrusive, the easy familiarity with 
which he bestows on us his company 
during our survey of each monument ; 
lounging, gaping, peering, and chat- 
tering cneek by jowl with us. ^ We 
know how servitude and familiarity 
go hand in hand here in Egypt, and 
elsewhere; we understand that al- 
though the master in this eastern 
land would, for any offence or none, 
lay his koorbash or thong of hide, 
lustily about the quivering legs or 
shoulders of this same donkey-bov, 
yet he can draw, and does draw, in 
many social matters, a recognised 
distinction between the man and the 
bondsman in one and the same indi- 
vidual But perhaps there is some 
momentary indignation roused in us, 
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*? of western social prejudice, 
when after kindly consenting to drive 
ns to the Turkish bath— there to be 
steamed, scraped, soaped, and soaked 
in scalding water, that over-fami- 
liar Moslem "gamin" doffs his single 
garment in a twinkle, and with a 
grin, a shout, and a nitterpatter over 
the sloppy marble noor, plumps his 
brown nudity alongside of our whiter 
one into the tank. 

This is, perhaps, too cool for us — the 
plunge we mean, not the tank, whose 
water, sooth to say, is warmer even 
than onr indignation. But after all, 
there is an utter absence of intention 
to offend, and there is no keeping a 
grudge against the unwearied little 
runner and grimier, who has already 
become, ana will continue, your in- 
separable Cairene companion. Arab 
as he is, he shall soon be bound to 
you by sacred obligations of hospi- 
tality, for he shall eat of your salt, 
sprinkled on your cold chicken, break 
of your bread or captain's biscuit as 
it may be, ana drink without scruple 
of your Bass or Allsopp, as provided 
for your lunch by the Indian Family 
hostess, when, under his auspices, you 
shall do your Pyramids of Geezeh or 
your j»tnfied Forest In due course 
of tune he will wax confidential, 
and inform you that his age is from 
thirteen to sixteen, as it may be ; 
that he has served two years or 
three with his present master, the 
man with the red turban, black 
frock, one eve, and no beard, whom 
you must have noticed hovering 
constantly near the Indian Family 
house ; tnat the said master is " very 
bad, and very much humbug, yes! 
Hftpass keteer, that Inglees, one hum- 
bug, oh very ! give poor donkey-boy 
too much stick when he no getpiastre." 
Notwithstanding there are, he trusts, 
brighter days in store, for his father 
has bought half a donkey for three 
hundred piastres or more, a good 
Cairene donkey costing six, eight, or 
ten sovereigns, as times go ; they have 
also a cracked pot at home, with the 
beginnings of an accumulated store 
of coins intended to complete, anon, 
the purchase of the entire animaL 
Then, indeed, shall he spurn subjec- 
tion to that habass of a one-eyed 
master, and drive, with duteous ex- 
ultation, the paternal donkey. Who 
knows but that marvellous luck may 
then befall him, which last year be- 



fell Selim, his mother's sister's son, 
to whom an " Inglis Maloord" took a 
fancy, whom, with his donkey, that 
same mylord shipped upon his da- 
habeeah, his Nile boat, and conveyed 
to Upper I^ypt: whom that muni- 
ficent English Pasha, upon his re- 
turn, dismissed with ample back- 
sheesh and a whole suit of new 
clothes, inclusive of a laced waistcoat 
and a pair of red papooshes. He 
will contrive to let you know, pre- 
cocious flatterer! that your Inglees 
Hawajee is, amidst all the motley 
group of tourists, his chief prop and 
stay, the darling of his heart— that 
the might of Britain is irresistible, 
as he had ascertained last winter, 
when employed with his donkey in 
conveying soldiers of that nation 
from the last railway station in the 
desert to the town of Suez. Never- 
theless, who can resist the impres- 
sion that this profession of a special 
preference for Inglees Hawajees may 
oe but part of that versatile donkey- 
boy's calculated scheme of pleasing, 
when he informs vou slily, that he 
" always tell one Mellican (American) 
Hawaiee, this donkey very good, sir. 
capital, him name is Yankee Doodle.' 

All these, and many other confi- 
dences, interspersed with frequent 
questionings, shall our little don- 
key-driving friend make to us, in 
the quieter moments of our peram- 
bulations^ — not when pushing and 
drilling our way through the crowd- 
ed sooks or bazaars — but as we thread 
the labyrinth of the narrowest seclud- 
ed streets, where the musrebeehs 
or projecting windows almost touch 
from the opposite sides, and scarce- 
ly a passer-by shuffles along under 
their shadow; or as we return at 
evening from some outer excursion, 
through sandy lanes that hug the 
city walls, on one side, while the 
moon, already risen high in heaven, 
casts over them, from the other, dis- 
torted fantastic shadows from the 
great bushes of prickly pear. 

In and out of Cairo streets ; none 
that have ever ridden such rides can 
ever forget them. All great cities 
have great contrasts ; all have, beside, 
their fixed external structural features, 
their manifold, varied, shifting peculi- 
arities to strike upon the eye of the 
observer, and appeal to his imagina- 
tion ; but few can in this matter com- 
pete with the Egyptian capital 
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There, based upon the limestone rock, 
towers above the citadel, towering it- 
self above the city, the heavy dome of 
Mehemet Ali's mosque and mauso- 
leum in one, lightened by its two taper- 
ing minarets, over slim for the mass 
whence they spring. That mosque is 
a thing of yesterday ; ourselves beheld 
the alabaster blocks brought hither 
for the building, whilst yet that strong 
and wily old Albanian was alive. But 
just out yonder, across the Nile ferry, 
which from this citadel height shows 
as a mere burnished strip, stand upon 
their raised platform those mystic 
mighty "pyramids, whose yesterday 
may truly be said to be lost in the 
night of ages ; under whose shadow, 
put of the great preserving sand 
shroud, the Spninz smiles with muti- 
lated lips, an awful smile at the scio- 
lists who think to have deciphered all 
the surrounding enigma of that hoar 
antiquity. The restingplace of Cheops, 
in sight from that of Mehemet Ali ! 
Why, Rome, so-called Eternal, brings 
no two such widely sundered periods 
together in the mind, when from some 
Papal tower the eye lights down upon 
the ruins of imperial Thermae, or vast 
amphitheatre. It is a poor short bob- 
bin of historic wire through which the 
electric spark of reminiscence glances 
there, to that mighty coil of succes- 
sive ages through which it travels 
here. 

And, since the word electric has 
dropped from our pen. $ee ! here is 
another of those wondrous contrasts 
in association which throng the brain 
in Cairo. These are our nineteenth- 
century telegraph wires. Follow the 
line of posts as far as the' eye will 
strain its sight, all down along those 
rich green fields, and in among the 
palm-stems stretching northward. 
Their isolating fingers pass on the 
thread which is the lightning's path- 
way to the city oif the Macedonian. 
And it is but for awhile that a break 
is suffered yet between Alexandria anil 
the old Carthaginian rock of Malta, 
whence it stretches underneath the salt 
blue sea, over the lofty Alps, across 
the vine and corn-clad expanse of 
France, under another salt riea, but of 
murkier hue, to the great grimy capi- 
tal of that nation which has conquered 
and peopled wprlds of which the Ma- 
cedonian dreamt not Ay, these are 
our nineteenth - century telegraph 
wires. They have come up out of tne 



desert from Suez ; and a huge pant- 
ing steamship has brought thither 
the message which is flitting along 
them unseen and unheard. That mes- 
sage having traversed vast Indian 
plains along more massive metal bars 
of communication, before the steam- 
ship took it on board, to fight with it 
clumsily through the Red Sea waves. 
For here again a break is suffered, at 
which science and commercial enter- 
prise fret and chafe, impatient to sup- 
ply the long link that is wanting, that 
so the electric spark may pass unin- 
terrupted along the coral reefs beneath 
that rough restless water, to tell Great 
Britain day by day how fares her im- 
perial rule Jiow fare her imperial arms, 
m far-off Hindostan. 

The posts, the wires, the isolating 
glass or delft, the dial with its needles 
and its working handles underneath, 
and underneath them again the bat- 
teries of zinc and copper plates, these 
be doubtless of our own nineteenth 
century; and now for the contrast. 
Look down there, and see that runner 
threading his way among the crowd 
which most times is encumbering 
the open space between the lower 
enclosure of the citadel and Sultan 
Hassan's moeque. He, too, no less 
than those wires, is a messenger of 
tidings. But the wires are of yester- 
day, ne is an institution out of ages. 
Just such a man as he, lithe, swarthy 
limbed, clad scantily, with shaven 
skull beneath his head-gear, with short, 
thin tufted beard, may have come some 
evening into Memphis six hundred 
years before the birtn of Christ, beaten 
with his dusty speed. He was the 
bearer of despatches for king Psam~ 
mitichus. They had been handed on 
to him by one who had them from a 
third, to whom they had come down 
from hand to hancL all that long way 
from where the Nile breaks into foam 
for the last time, amidst studded rocks 
and boulders, above far Syene. The 
Egyptian garrison was gone — so ran 
the tenor of those tidings, from their 
island post of Elephantine. They 
could no longer brook the favours 
showered on Carian and Ionian mer- 
cenaries, nor the long neglect with 
which the monarch treated native 
warriors; and since Egypt was be- 
come so unlike home for men Egyp- 
tian born, they had gone upwards, far 
away into Ethiopian land, to find 
another home where yet they should 
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drink sweet waters from the flowing 
of Father Nile. 

In short, the runner down there, bv 
Sultan Hassan's mosque, is the pri- 
meval postman of old Egypt — one 
link in the long chain of runners, who 
now, as of ancient days — ay, days much 
earlier than of Psammitichus— bring 
down from the confines of savagery, 
news to the civilized in the old Deltan 
home of civilization : only the letters 
in his bag are from the Pacha of Char- 
toum, not from a lieutenant of the 
great Barneses ; and although doubt- 
less in the Pharaoh's day, the des- 
patch from that distant region did 
often state just what it did the other 
day at Cairo, "that the blacks in 
Soudan were troublesome, and had 
cut off a detachment of the regulars," 
vet it may be doubted whether there 
lay alongside of it in the bag, a letter 
from any Mr. P. the enterprising Eng- 
lish merchant, advising his London 
correspondent of a rise in the price of 
ivory, and ordering, in consequence, 
for this year, a heavier consignment 
than usual of parti-coloured beads. 

O, our donkey boy ! this is indeed 
the city of contrasts : let us go down 
from tne citadel, ana ride about, and 
take note of them. We have just left 
the new mosque of Mehemet, where 
huge Parisian chandeliers are being 
filled with countless spermaceti candles 
made at Brussels, or, may be, with 
Palmer's patent composites, from 
Price's at vauxhall ; we have seen 
Axminster carpets, probably, and bro- 
cade from Lyons, decking the old 
Pasha's tomb there ; so now, let us go 
down to see the pointed arches of that 
ancient mosque which Ahmed ebn e' 
Tooloon builded there, nine hundred 
years ago, upon the plan of the Eaabah 
at Mecca, There, all the carpeting of 
the floor is dustj with a stray length 
or two of matting at its worst for 
wear; and if ever at nights, in Ramazan 
time, there be illumination there, tiny 
wicks, we fear, in rancid oil, poured 
grudgingly, shall furnish all the light 
by which to witness the grave and 
noble simplicity of those same pointed 
arches ; and yet their pointed shadows 
on the dusty floor are notable monu^ 
ments of architectural history, and 
contradict, in silence, the boast of the 
western building craft concerning that 
invention of great beauty. 

O, our donkev boy, we have said, let 
m go in search of contrasts— let us 



leave the citadel; but not without 
noting the strange one at its gates, for 
into them there dasheth recklessly, 
with danger to ourselves, the smart 
Europe-built carriage of some grand 
official of the Pasha'scourt Ithasjelly 
springs and patent boxes, and a gutta 
percha tube for converse with the* 
driver from within. Not otherwise 
drives to his bureau in London, Paris, 
Or Vienna, a great ministerial scribe* 
But here in Cairo, the lesser scribes, 
those Copt effendis in black turbans— 
from out of whose girdles we espv 
protruding, not the handle of pistol 
or of dagger, but the knob of a Drass 
ink-stand and reed holder in one — 
they will go home by-and-by, not as 
Prankish clerks do in, European cities, 
by cab or omnibus, but they will go 
home on ass back, as did their ances- 
tors, men who' nibbed their reeds at 
the command of Joseph eon Israel, to 
write off his corn returns. They say 
the deep well cut in the rock up there, 
which we were looking into five mi- 
nutes back, was sunk by him. Where- 
fore, this is their cab-stand, which we 
see right and left, these twin ropes 
stretched along the ground, to which 
are fastened the hobbled feet of that 
interminable string of donkeys on 
either side. , 

"Salaain! Aish Halak! Salaamat! 
Aish Halak ! Tayib ! Tavibeen !" so 
pass our salutations, hastily, spite of 
the string of words. Had we but 
paused, and faced each other fairly, 
and shaken hands, with even scanty 
measure of Egyptian politeness, we 
had prolonged the greeting and rung 
changes on these words, till we, at 
least, the European practiser of good 
manners, had been doubtful whether 
to laugh or cry. Well, indeed, may 
Egyptian travellers, from Herodotus 
toGardiner Wilkinson, remark on the 
profusion of ceremonious salutations 
current in the land No man omits 
to pout them out on^ each occasion of 
encounter — a rollicking sailor from a 
Nile boat, and the most stolid of fel- 
laheen from a mud hut, will clasp and 
unclasp hands, bow, kiss fingers, and 
wave tnem from breast to forehead as 
elaborately and almost as gracefully 
as the most accomplished of Alexan- 
drians or Cairenes* 

But who is he that greeted us as 
we passed ? Who is he that rode by 
upon a steed so richly caparisoned in 
housings of blue velvet, dight with 
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silver broidery, in bridle reins 
studded thick with silver knobs, and 
pendent tassels of silver fringe 1 His 
passage, or rather his steed's passage, 
shone upon us in the narrow sha- 
dowy street, a gleam out of the old 
dead-and-gone splendour of the East, 
as it is in story books. His courteous 
salutation was, of course, courteously 
returned by us, the nowise magnifi- 
cent Frank in garment of grey tweed, 
bestrider or poor barefooted little Ach- 
met's scrubby white donkey. Cour- 
teously returned, as a matter of course, 
we Bay; but there might almost be 
penned a chapter upon the bare fact 
that this Turkish true believer, ana 
that quondam " dog" of a Christian on 
the donkey, should thus exchange in 
Cairo friendly greeting upon equal 
terms. We wonder whether that 
crouching beggar derveesh in the cor- 
ner of the gate way there is grumbling 
aught of lamentation over the altered 
attitude of Islam and the Giaour — 
grumbling he is, anyhow ; and left- 
handed compliments, if we mistake 
not 

But who is our greeter ? — A Turk, 
as we have said. We will call him, 
not to be personal, Baksheesh Bey. 
He is a young man, of middle size, or 
under it } of a slight figure now, out 
of that kind of slightness which makes 
frame-work for corpulence by-and-by. 
His uncle, Bastinado Bey ; a man of 
five-and-fifty, and very like him in 
the face, is twice as round about al- 
ready as an ideal Dutchman, and must 
weigh half a ton. Baksheesh is of a 
sallow pasty complexion, with dark 
eyebrows, well arched, and with a 
good crop of black hair, whereof the 
ends straggle out from under his tar- 
boosh behind — for he does not shave 
his poll after the fashion of the old 
believers— not that any religious obli- 
gation binds them to do so for all we 
can learn. Unbelievers —so the more 
ancient Moollahs expound the upris- 
ing and growth of the custom, which 
shaves the true believing head, all 
but a central top-knot — unbelievers, 
when they had slain in fight a Mus- 
sulman, who, for coolness and clean- 
liness had shaven his crown quite 
bare, had an ugly trick of carrying 
the ghastly trophy of the severed 
head oy the insertion of their fingers 
into the poor gaphig mouth — a mani- 
fest case of defilement To obviate 
the necessity whereof, that conve- 



nient curly crown queue was left by 
the provident and scrupulous warrior 
against the day ordained by Kismet 
But our friend- Baksheesh Bey, though 
he does hold rank as a cai'macau 
or colonel in the Nizam regulars, has 
not as yet put himself much in the 
way of Kismet on battle-fields that 
we can learn. Moreover, Moskobs, 
Franzaous. and Inglees soldiers, the 
Giaours or the present time, are not 
known to be much given to decapi- 
tating foemen. Nay, farther, a good 
shock of black hair, if they ever should 
require grip of it furnishes, after all, 
a more "gripabfe" handle than any 
single top-knot So Backsheesh cul- 
tivates that shock with interest, more- 
over, and solicitude, for he is so fond 
of combing and of brushing it, and 
regulating, to a hair, the condition of 
the parting in it, that he cannot re- 
frain from following those avocations 
in our presence, repeatedly, by the 
aid of a European hand-glassand other 
toilet requisites ; not, as may be sup- 
posed, where we meet him just now, 
in the Cairo streets, but where we 
first fell in with him, in the cabin of 
one of Said Pasha's river steam- 
boats. There was no great splendour 
in the fittings of that steam-boat 
cabin, certainly, nor much of the 
"gorgeous Orient" about the couch 
on which we found the Bey reclining ; 
unless, indeed, we are to count for 
such the gorgeous colours in the tail 
of a peacock, adorning the gaudy 
Manchester cotton print} which served 
as counterpane — a specimen of Brit- 
ish art in colour and design capable 
of giving an epileptic fit to Mr. Bus- 
kin. Nevertheless, astonished reader, 
that couch was spread on a sub- 
structure of solid gold ! Ay, and upon 
heaps of gold and silver we sat us 
down, until such time as a cushion 
or two was shaken up for us on the 
divan. Let no man say hereafter 
that toe saw nothing of the fabled 
riches of the East The fact is, our 
Mend Backsheesh had been up re- 
venue collecting, as far as Keneh on 
the Upper Nile, and all the cabin 
floor was strewn with specie sown up 
in stout folding baskets of coarse 
matting, the very "moral" of those 
comfortable folds, from which the 
pads of hares protrude, and the long 
rich tinted tails of complimentary 

fheasants at home at Christmas time, 
t was a little below Benisooef that 
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we fell in with him, or rather that he 
paddled down upon us. Disconsolate 
enough were we just then, stuck fast 
upon a mud-bank, opposite a sand- 
bank, with a tearing wind blowing 
from the nor'ard, ana every possible 
prospect of sticking there for a week. 
Happily for us, ours was not the only 
sand or mud bank near, so that in 
spite of the warning our plight af- 
forded, steam and stream combined 
soon stuck the Bey tighter aground 
than ourselves. Allowing time suffi- 
cient to let his excellency's wrath 
blow off without explosion, as through 
some safety-valve, yet not sufficient 
for his paddles to back him off "hard 
all," we pulled on board, and craved 
of him a passage down to Cairo. No- 
thing could exceed the courtesy with 
which the request was granted, nor 
that with which we were received in 
the money-bag divan below. Thanks 
to a backgammon board, with sets of 
draught and chess men, which, in our 
presence of mind, we took witn us on 
Board, Baksheesh, and his cousin, 
Bookra Bey, seemed really glad to 
see us. Our coming was an interrup- 
tion to that monotony which will 
creep oyer the tenor of a twenty days' 
voyage in spite of all the alleviations 
procurable by smoking, coffee sipping, 
and combing out one s hair, witn an 
occasional dip into that odd Arabic 
volume of the Thousand Nights, 
which seemed to be the only book 
on board, and was the property of 
the skipper, and seemed to be 
more appreciated in the engine-room 
than elsewhere, ourselves having been 
much diverted by the steady nasal 
chant of the chief engineer, as he 
read out its contents, and by the eager 
earnest attention lent to the perform- 
ance by the admiring stoker. 

Hence, by the way, the attentive 
reader will infer judiciously, and with 
correctness, that albeit Newcastle and 
Gateshead faces did beam grimy 
friendliness upon us from the tender 
of the Pasha's locomotives, yet that 
descendants of Ishmael, on board the 
Pasha's steam boat, obeyed the English 
spoken commands to "easar," "stop- 
ar," "backar," and "go on." And it 
was even so. The Saracenic mind in 
certain instances has mastered the 
science of the safety valve, and the 
mysteries of stoking, so far as to be 
trusted with the handling of those 



iron-paunched efreets of engines who 
bear engraven on them, as the brazen 
vessel in the ancient tale bare the 
imprint of the ring of Solomon, the 
mystic cognizance of those great in- 
fidel magicians, Napier and Sons, or 
Maudslay and Field. An Arab driving 
a steam engine ! there is some incon- 
gruity about the notion, which was 
first conceived by old Mehemet Ali, 
and which he laboured perseveringly 
to bring into working trim. 

Not a little trepidation did the in- 
trepid old greybeard show, when, to 
convince his "entourage" of Turks, 
Albanians, Circassian Memlooks, and 
soforth, of the possibility of such a 
feat, he shipped his own person, one 
fine morning, on board of a steamboat 
at the Boulak dockyard or foundry. 
It was a functionary of that establish- 
ment, a man of high intelligence, him- 
self of Arab bloocLbut who had served 
twelve years in tne Royal dockyards 
and steam foundries of Great Britain, 
who told us the tale. 

"0 Pashas! Beys! and Effendis!" 
quoth the stern old man of Kavalla, 
who with all his faults as an Egyptian 
ruler, had this great merit, that he 
had confidence in the capacities of the 
Arabo-Ecyptian race, and a constant 
wish to develop them; "this day ye 
shall behold after what fashion an 
Arab fellah, fairly trained, can acquire 
the skill of a Frankish engineer!" 
and therewith, he stalks on board, 
accompanied Dy a staff, reluctant 
enough to follow, yet not daring to 
remain on shore; only the English 
superintendent does so, and he, by 
express order; the Arab engineer is 
to have, alone and unassisted, the risk 
and honour of the day. The safety- 
valve pants, the paddles revolve, and 
the boat begins, with majestic delib- 
eration, her cruise upstream, whilst 
the English superintendent runs up 
the bank excitedly. The old Pasha s 
face is radiant, and his grey beard 
wags with content ; the start, at least, 
is a decided success. But they have 
not run many hundred yards them- 
selves, nor distanced by very much, 
as yet, the running Englishman, when 
the pace appears, if any thing, to 
slacken, and the respiration of the 
panting steam lungs to become embar- 
rassed, and then to cease altogether, 
and then the paddles drag dead along 
the way on which the impetus still 
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carries the boat forward, like the web- 
foot of a duck that has plumped 
wounded into the water. 

A visible thrill of fear quivers 
through the staff, and even out of the 
keen eye of the old Pasha dims a little 
of the exulting light, dims and dwindles 
more and more, for there is a dead 
lock evidently, and the very bristles 
of the bold old beard grow limper as 
the steam blows off with appalling 
loudness. 

But the breathless Englishman has 
jumped into a boat, which has pulled 
vigorously from shore, and, breathless 
as he is, he has bounced up the side 
ladder and down into the engine room, 
and with a twist, and a wrench, and a 
stroke or two, has put all in gear again 
and has restored to the steam lungs 
that regular breathing which is for 
the moment pumped clean out of his 
own. Then before the revivified 
paddles have made half a dozen revo- 
lutions, he has tumbled himself into 
the saloon downstairs where old 
Mehemet squats cross-legged on the 
divan, and as becomes an nonest and 
kind-hearted Englishman, has gasped 
out with difficulty, "All right, y'r 
highness; no fault of the Arab ; thing 
would 'a 'append to myself!" Re- 
assured by the reappearance of thai 
sturdy breathless Briton, the light 
returned to the eye, and the curl to 
the beard of the old man ; nay, there 
was a red glow in that returning light, 
and a savage tightness in that return- 
ing curl, which augured ill for the 
soles of the feet of the luckless tho' 
blameless Arab, and justified the ur- 
gency of the Englishman's deprecation. 

Experiments in Arab engine driving 
were for that day at an end ; and though 
the engineer escaped "nabooting," the 
old Pasha would hot be pacified nor 
deem himself in perfect safety until 
the innocent offender was pushed into 
the boat and ignominiously thrust 
ashore. Sore as must have been to 
the incredulous staff, the temptation 
to laugh in their sleeve at the chiefs 
discomfiture, it was remarked, if we 
mistake not, that their nerves were 
too profoundly shaken to admit of 
laughter in sleeve or out of it until 
the trial trip was fairly over, ana their 
precious persons safe again upon the 
solid Nile bank. 

Well ! it was at that same Boulak 
dockyard, arsenal, or foundry, whence 



Mehemet embarked, that one fine 
evening, just about sunset, Baksheesh 
and Bookra Beys did kindly disembark 
ourselves. It was in Ramazan time, 
a circumstance which in no way pre- 
vented these young Turkish gentlemen 
of the new school, from partaking free- 
ly of the captain's biscuit and Manza- 
nilla wine wherewith ourselves endea- 
voured to stay the cravings of hunger, 
pending arrival at Cairo, and the resto- 
rative fare of the hospitable Indian 
Family. All on Itoard beside them- 
selves were keeping the fast rigidly, 
and none more so than the sturdy skip- 
per, owner of the stray volume. 

How on earth we stumbled on dis- 
cussion, towards that Ramazan even- 
ing's sun setting, upon the question, 
whether indeed that luminary went 
round the earth, or rather, as we 
Franks asserted, the earth round it, 
we cannot fairly tax our memory. 
However, we remember the occur- 
rence of such discussion, as well as our 
surprise at the warmth with which 
Beys and bystanders took up cudgels 
in favour of the elder Oriental belief 
Neither have we forgotten the home- 
thrust made at vaunted acquisitions 
of Frankisn science by an animated 
bystander. " You Franks,'' quoth he, 
"are bold to contradict the teaching 
of the ancient wisdom, and of the Ko- 
ran itself, on matters such as these. 
And I know well that you build much 
upon the things, which, with your long 
spy-glasses, you fancy to have found 
out in the sky. But can you really, 
sirs, be so simple as to take all for true, 
which peeping through such machines 
can teach '? Come now, have you not 

glasses through which you may see a 
ea look bigger than an elephant? 
Yet, all the while, a flea's a flea, and is 
of a flea' 8 size, and not an elephant's. 
A precious thing to trust to, the disco- 
veries of lying glasses such as these !" 
But if we cannot tell how we stumbled 
upon this astronomical controversy, we 
can tell how the conversation, present- 
ly, was thence diverted to the matter 
of ghost and goblin. We had passed 
the grand wide reach of river up 
above, where, in the perspective, the 
houses, mosques, and windmills, the 
palm trees, and the tapering masts of 
the elder Cairo,— set in colour as a 
mosaic on the reddish yellow sand- 
stone of the Mokattam range of hills,— 
appear to fall in one with the long line 
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of the elder city ; a line, which de- 
scending from the citadel-crowned 
height slopes downward to the river, 
crosses it, and is lost at last amidst the 
scattered buildings and thick palm 
groves of the opposite shore. We had 
steamed on, rousing the wild ducks, 
another of the strange Cairene con- 
trasts, so near the busiest spot of a 
great busy city — close to the point of 
the beautiful island of Rhoda, where 
the well-known Nilometer stands. We 
had been charmed with the shifting 
beauties of the scene— with the gar- 
dens, kiosks, and terraces, and the long 
succession of boats with birdlike wings 
upon the water. We had imparted to 
each other the frequent reminiscences 
of Stamboul and the Bosphorus, which 
could not but crowd into the mind then 
and there. We Franks had mentioned 
artist names, with lamentation that 
such and such a favourite should not 
enjoy the spectacle with us, and glad- 
den countless eyes at home with paper 
or with canvass tinted by masterly 
mimicry of the glow which now was 

ra all the river ; when, suddenly, 
features of a certain house which 
stands within a garden, strike our at- 
tention — it would perhaps be difficult 
to say fairly why. It is not more 
cracked, nor much more crumbly, nei- 
ther is it more closely closed up than 
many of these close-latticed tenements. 
We can hardly state with certainty 
that the lanky cypress trees around it 
look more funereal than many others 
which here look over garden walls. Yet 
there is an unmistakable appearance 
of seclusion and desertion, and deso- 
lation there, and we turn irresistibly 
to the captain and inquire, " Whose 
is the house there in the garden, and 
why does no one ever live in it?" 
Alas ! we have no story for our read- 
er, we only wish we had ; none, be- 
yond a very grave assurance, often-: 
times repeated, that an efreet had 
taken up his residence in that pleasant 
house upon the garden terrace, that 
au efforts to dislodge him had been 
vain, and that no man would now dare 
to pass a night under its roof. Here- 
upon followed a discussion, which we 
spare our indulgent readers ; but in 
the course of which, the entire faith 
of all the Moslem party in ghost and 
goblin, witch and witchery, shone con- 
spicuous. Vainly did we endeavour 
to discriminate, when summoned to 
declare our sentiments on matters such 



as these. Our moral vantage-ground 
was cut from under us, our ij&un) iridic 
ruthlessly demolished/and that too by 
a friend, even by Ali Dragoman, who 
loudly charged us with irreclaimable 
scepticism. Never had Ali forgiven 
us, nor will he. for offering expla- 
nation, irreverently incredulous, or his 
own nocturnal adventure with efreets. 
It was one night at Esneh it befell 
him ; he and the dragoman of some 
other boat at anchor there, had gone 
up to the town, on a dark mshtT on 
some business connected with the bak- 
ing of a batch of bread for their re- 
spective crews On their return, be- 
tween the town wall and the river 
bank, fearful assault was made upon 
them by numerous efreets. " Nume- 
rous," insisted Ali ; "for no single 
efreet, marvellous as may be his 
might, could have rained so fast and 
thick upon us the pitiless shower of 
stones which pelted us." " O Ali !" 
answered we, we neither doubt the 
truthfulness of thy relation, the dark- 
ness of the murky night, nor the num- 
ber of those pelting pebbles ; but there 
be mudwalls in abundance here at 
Esneh, between the town and landing 
place, and mudwalls, which might 
screen malicious efreets, may give ser- 
viceable cover likewise to scampish 
donkey-boys for throwing stones !" 
He had his revenge of us in due time, 
here on the river steamer's deck in 
front of the haunted house, discredit- 
ing us as an incorrigible unbeliever, 
in torrents of voluble Arabic, against 
which, it was hopeless for us to con- 
tend. 

And here we will retail a certain 
funny story, picked up by us some- 
where else in Egypt, concerning the 
profitable use to which three Bedo- 
ween rogues turned, once upon a time, 
the credulous belief in magic of an 
Egyptian peasant He was possessor 
or a desirable donkey, shapely and 
strong. Passing in a solitary palm 
grove towards sunset, on his return 
from a village fair, he finds a man 
lying upon the path, writhing with 
pain. Dismounting, he bends over 
him, and, whilst intent upon dis- 
covering if there be help for nis cala- 
mity, rogue number two slips craftily 
the nalter from the donkey's neck^ 
and fastens it round his own. Rogue 
number three rides off upon the long- 
eared prise, the noise of whose re- 
treating hoofs is covered by the wail- 
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ings of the confederate upon the 
ground. He. presently, feels better, 
wanks the fellah for his kindness, 
and, in his turn, disappears into the 
thicket "Ya, Mohammed! what 
have we here," exclaims the simple 
one with stupid wonderment, when, 
turning to mount poor Brownie, he 
beholds a human being of sinister as- 
pect in his place. " Whom hast thou 
here ! why, thy donkey, master ! for 
the spell is broken, and I am a man 
once more. Ah ! she was a spiteful 
woman that wife of mine, who bribed 
the magician of our neighbourhood to 
change my nature so. And double 
was my unluckiness in falling, when 
I became a donkey to such a boor of 
a master as thou. Well thou knowest 
what short allowances of beans and 
basseem have been mine, and what 
liberal allowance of kicks and blows : 
but" — said he, with a stride forward 
and a wolfish grin, "'tis my turn now, 
revenge is sweetand I will have mine 
out of thee." Down plumps upon 
his knees the fellah, terrified, entreat- 
ing pardon from his ex-donkey for 
such offences as his conscience but too 
readily could recognise. "Alas! alas!" 
cries he, "the art of the magician has 
deceived, me : could I but have known 
that thou, dear donkey, wert a bro- 
ther and a believer, tnou should'st 
have had basseem in plenty, and 
never a kick, a blow, nor an angry 
word. Forgive, dear donkey, unin- 
tentional offending; I acknowledge 
my fault, and I repent!" "Make 
compensation then," retorts the ready 
rogue. "Did I not feel the extra 
weight of that bag of piastres, which 
thou didst receive, but now, upon the 
fair ground, for those many loads of 
durra, which my breaking back bore 
to the village this last week or two — 
give me that bag, I say: it is but 
justice ; for that is but one of many 
piastre bags which I have helped to 
earn for thee." What between ghostly 
fear of the magic spell which seemed 
to breathe in this adventure, and 
bodily fear of the Bedoween, whose 
air was by no means that of a meek 
donkey, safe to trifle with, the un- 
happy and bewildered fellah complies 
with the demand, and the spoiler, 
scrupulously returning to him the now 
useless halter, comforts him with the 
assurance that the past is forgiven ; 
that no curse of his shall haunt his 
former master; and then, bidding 



him go in peace, takes his own de- 
parture. With a heavy heart the 
simpleton goes home. He and his wife 
bewail their loss the livelong night ; 
but as, after alL they are well to do 
in the world, and as there yet remains 
a good heap of durra in store, which 
must by contract be soon delivered at 
the village, they set to work and dig 
up from its hiding-place, in the centre 
of the cottage floor, the old "beUass," 
or porous pot of crockery, in which 
their coin is carefully concealed. 
Thence they extract reluctantly the 
necessary sum for purchasing the next 
day at the fair, which still continues, 
a successor to the brownie bewitched, 
whose mysterious misadventure has 
caused their grief The bellass is re- 
buried, the clay floor stamped smooth 
again, and with early dawn the fellah 
sets off to the fair. Meanwhile, the 
three rogues had bethought them- 
selves, that as he would not fail to 
come thither on precisely such an 
errand, it would complete the humor- 
istic perfection of their roguery, could 
they out Bell him at a fair price his 
own stolen ass again. Accordingly 
they cropped it, and they docked it, 
and they played such tinker's tricks 
with it, that there was every reason 
to believe its own duped owner might 
be duped again. Both he who had 
lain in fictitious agonies upon the 
ground, and he who had personated 
the victim of evil magic spells, were 
naturally disqualified from making in 
the matter an appearance, which 
might at once have set the plundered 
one upon his guard Therefore to 
the knavish partner, who last night 
had ridden off the donkey in the dusk, 
was intrusted the delicate task of re- 
selling him by daylight to his lawful 
owner. 

Whatever might have been in other 
respects his intellectual deficiencies, 
he was no bad judge of a donkey, this 
same credulous fellah. And with 
half a glance he had discovered that 
the brute which the roguish Bedo- 
ween had in tow was deserving of a 
closer inspection. Upon making it, a 
shadow of a shade of a suspicion may 
have crossed his mind that he had 
seen some such a donkey once before ; 
but so plausible and ingenuous ap- 
peared the vendor ? so totally "trans- 
mogrified" the patient animal, that a 
bargain, in its main details, had been 
struck; of course both Duyer and 
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seller had gesticulated until weary, 
and screeched until hoarse. Minor 
details only had now to be settled 
with precision, such as the value of 
the amulet which, for appearance 
sake, had been fastened round poor 
brownie's shaven neck by those sharp 
Bedoween practitioners — such as the 
number of paras (fifths of farthings) 
to be deducted from the value of three 
several piastre pieces (twopennies) 
which, though tendered as part pay- 
ment by the fellah, were indignantly 
rejected by the other, in consequence 
of each having had a small round hole 
drilled through it near the edge. 
Squatted upon the ground, and en- 
deavouring to bring the discussion to 
some amicable termination, swindler 
and swindled, rook and pigeon, are 
dipping their beaks in scalding coffee 
grouts, when, stiffening his legs, and 
erecting his cropped ears, the subject 
of the transaction beginsa long, discor- 
dant bray. Up jumps the fellah, and 
drops, as he does so, the scalding coffee 
upon the bare legs of the Bedoween. 

" Avaunt magician !" cries he. 
"With such as tnee a good Mussul- 
man maketh no bargain. I know 
thee now, and thy detestable donkey 
likewise ! To-day he brays, just as 
I have heard him bray a thousand 
times before. Last night he spoke 
plain Arabic, and his ears were no 
longer than mine are. He is donkey 
or man as best suits his convenience. 
Last night he took my money bag — 
who knows if I should purchase mm 
again whether he might not turn out 
a jinn or an efreet, and twist my poor 
neck for me in the palm wood, or 
turn me into a donkey myselfl and 
break my back with durra sacks, as 
he declares that I broke his !" 

But all this time, where are we our- 
selves ? and where have we left Ach- 
met ? and must not our own white 
ass's back be bending or breaking, as 
we ride on, uttering interminable 
gossip % 

It was that meeting with Back- 
sheesh Bey, was it not, which set us off 
maundering for the last page or two 1 
Hardly could we call to mind now 
whereabouts it was that we encoun- 
tered in the street that courteous spe- 
cimen of the Neo-Turco-Egyptian aris- 
tocracy. Never mind, O our donkey 
boy ! since our truant imagination 
has returned to thee once more. 
! We settled to ride about in search of 



contrasts and contrasted associations; 
and one thing is certain, that whether 
we have noted them or not, as we 
have gone thus maundering along, 
they have abounded at each step, ana 
upon every side. What is that double 
doorway, across whose entrances 
chained lamps are swinging? Its 
arches and clustering pillars and slabs 
adorned with intricately carved ara- 
besques, remind us not a little of 
certain Gothic portals far away. 
Far enough away travels thought, 
upon the wings of reminiscence, to 
well-remembered gateways of once 
familiar aspect; and by an inter- 
weaving of idea and sound, intricate as 
any arabesque, but withal grotesque, 
as any gurgoyle, Oxford and Cairo 
get entangled m our thoughts. Those 
Gothic gateways stand by the banks 
of Isis; well, if Isis be not Egyptian, 
the river here is not the Nile. And, 
we protest, here be the " Dons" them- 
selves, Heads of houses, Proctors^and 
Senior members of Convocation. They 
wear green turbans instead of trencher 
caps, we grant you, and unaccustomed 
beards of reverend length and hue; 
still they are unmistakable dona. 
That gateway is the entrance to the 
' School quad' of the Cairene Univer- 
sity, famous throughout all the East 
Old Mehemet Ali, we believe, did, in 
his time, a little stroke of business 
there in the University Reform Com- 
missioner line; but more in the primary 
matter of pouncing upon foundations 
and revenues than in the secondary 
of interfering in the educational cur- 
riculum. 

It was some seventy years after 
the death of that great Saxon Alfred, 
whom the fair home of study by the 
stream of Isis venerates as her first 
historical founder or patron, that 
Goer el CaicL lieutenant of the Fa- 
timite Caliph, Moec-e-Deen-Allah, 
builded here, by the Nile flood, the 
first fabric of this renowned mosque 
of El Azhar. Who can tell, when he 
remembers how great was the debt 
owed by the revived learning of Europe 
to Saracenic lore, but what there may 
be yet outstanding obligations due 
from the Oxonian to the Cairene 
Alma Mater 1 But in the latter, learn- 
ing has dwindled and shrivelled. 
Little wonder. Engrafted upon the 
sapless stock of the teaching of Ma- 
hommed's Koran, what shoots was 
it likely to put forth in unwearied 
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and ever-varying succession ? Sara- 
cenic learning, rooted in the sandy 
soil of that iiard, false creed, was 
doomed by necessity to have a limited, 
time of bearing, and to produce, at 
last, fruit of insipid savour; but that 
live layer of learning which the Saxon 
king laid down upon the bank of Isis, 
and covered witn her rich mould, 
it was an offshoot of the great tree 
of Christian science, whereof the roots 
drink up. from the deep soil of 
eternity, tne living, life-giving sap of 
a never-failing truth. Thence, to quote 
the sacred words of one whom even 
these gownsmen of El Azhar own for 
an inspired prophet, the shoots of it 
do now, and " still shall, bring forth 
more fruit in their old age; and shall 
be fat and well liking." 

Motley groups of townsmen be 
they who gather under the cool 
shadows of tne pillared avenues of El 
Azhar— who, beneath the vaulted 
roofs of its chambers, form circles of 
cross-leggecL attentive auditors, as its 
famous professors comment upon the 
depths and beauties and brightnesses 
of such chapters as "the elephant," 
"the fig," "smoke," "the spider," and 
" she who disputed." Among them 
may be recognised the swarthyMecca- 
men, of the purest, and the sallow 
Syrians, of more mingled Arab blood; 
Moghrebins, from Tunis and the Bar- 
bery coast, whose harsh guttural dia- 
lect exaggerates and disfigures the 
breathing aspirations of the Arabian 

Srophet's tongue; ebony-visaged stu- 
ents from interior Africa, side by 
side with fair-faced Turks from Eu- 
rope, or from Asia Minor; slim Per- 
sians, with silky black moustache; 
and treacherous-eyed Indian Mus- 
sulmen, from Delhi and Lahore. We 
should be not a little curious to know 
what manner of discourse has passed 
of late months, at times, amongst 
those groups or fanatic followers of 
Islam, touching the deadly struggle 
in revolted India. We make little 
doubt but what there came occasional 
intelligence of facts, and schemes, and 
expectations, hopes and fears of dif- 
ferent aspect and hue from such as 
steam-boats and telegraphs would 
bring to European Consuls-general 
and agents of the East India Com- 
pany. 

And, talking of that Company, here 
comes a cavalcade, in contrast strange 
enough to the grave procession of 



Moslem dons, whose creeping forth 
from yonder gate attracted our no- 
tice. Of yore, by the Sheldonian 
gateways, we have seen youth, noisy, 
frolicsome, light-hearted, daah canter- 
ing by, 8tartlmg with ringing laughter 
and loud jokes the reverend seniors, 
as headed by bearers of silver mace, 
their long, slow, string defiled, coming 
from deliberations in portentous con- 
clave. But never saw we opposi- 
tion so incongruous between those 
college gravities and the brisk under- 
graduates which owned their sway, 
as that between these blear-eyed 
bearded dervishes and mollahs and 
this cavalcade of rackety cadets for 
India. How they rush past, in a noisy 
whirlwind of dust ana fun, on don- 
keys, mules, hack -horses, and, we 
believe, almost, hack - dromedaries. 
Quick eyes these youngsters have, 
and leather lungB, for out of their 
dusty whirlwind they espy us as they 
canter on, and, recognising, pelt us 
with unceremonious greetings, thick 
as the stones which efreets hurled at 
AIL None of your elaborate Egyptian 
formularies of salutation here, we 
trow. Forgive them their irreve- 
rence : we do believe our venerable 
selves were hailedj "old buffer !" and 
"old boy !" and this, before our slower 
apprehension had mastered the fact 
that some of their reckless company 
at least were not unknown to us— 
had come with us across the blue 
Mediterranean, had sat in the same 
carriage in the Alexandrian train, 
had even shared with us the viands 
of the Indian Family. Yes ! these be 
certainly the same, and we will own 
that we have been captiously inclined 
to quarrel with them more than once 
for this exuberance of unrestrained 
boyishness, cynical old fogey that 
we have been. Could we not have 
bethought ourselves how much of 
noble spirit, of generous enthusiasm, 
even of heroic self-devotion, these 
boys may be carrying out to danger 
and to death in India. What may 
they not be, since we have seen what 
their forerunners were ! Do they 
show too much boyishness? how 
much of manliness may lie beneath 
the cloak of it — a cloak that in a few 
weeks they shall cast aside in pre- 
sence of some of the sternest reali- 
ties of life and death. Why, cross- 
grained censor ! when you were last 
in Cairo, it may have been young 
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Home swept past you thus, or he 
who stood beside him by the mur- 
derous Delhi gate, young Salkeld, or 
self-sacrificing Willoughby. It may 
have even been that boy soldier and 
boy martyr, the pure fine gold of 
whose Christian manhood shone forth 
out of the fire of cruel persecution — 
he, who, with words of exhortation 
to the wavering tortured catechist, 
breathed out his spirit into the Re- 
deemer's breast, in the very moment 
when unexpected rescue came. And 
if there should be somewhat in reality 
amiss about the bearing or the con- 
duct of any one among this band of 
daring English boys, do, you that 
mark it, what his English mother 
does for him in the dear home, to 
which, mayhap, he never shall return 
— pray for him ; do not snarl at him. 

Now we have ridden on, we have 
passed out through some one of those 
many ponderous gates which shut ofT 
within the precincts of the city's self, 
one quarter from another. We have 
noted, as we went the iron work and 
the great square-headed rusty nails 
which stud it, likewise, the count- 
less tiny cones and pyramids of clay, 
which, bound in narrow strips of 
faded string and ribbon, dangle from 
them. That clay, returning pilgrims 
bring from the most sacred pilgrim 
stations of Mecca and Medina, and 
hang up thus as votive thank-offer- 
ings, as omens of blessing and as pro- 
phylactic charms. 

We have ridden on, and altogether 
out of " Soldanrie", as old crusading 
ballads have it ; we are threading the 
intricate streets of the quiet Coptic 
quarter, where dwell the lineal de- 
scendants of the old Egyptian Chris- 
tendom, and as it would really seem, 
too, of the old pre-christian race of 
Misraim. Sons and brothers of the 
men who dwell hereabouts were, per- 
chance, the monkish hosts who treated 
us so brotherly in the monasteries of 
the sandy waste. And here is a large 
house, whose front is gay with ban- 
ners, tinsel, painted wooden frames, 
and lamps fixed thereupon by wires, 
as if ready for approaching illumin- 
ations. Inquire, our donkey boy ! 
the meaning of all this. 

The house turned out to be the re- 
sidence of the Coptic patriarch, and 
its adornments the preparation for a 
u fantasia," as they called it— a rejoic- 
ing to be celebrated when that pre- 



late should return, as he was daily 
looked for, from a long and distant 
journey. Inquiring farther into the 
direction and the object of it, we 
learned a fact, mention of which 
seemed to carry back the mind some 
centuries, into the time when church- 
men took active part in the diplomatic 
intercourse and negotiations of Euro- 
pean states ; for ne had gone the 
whole way into Abyssinia, despatched 
thither to conduct important treaty 
business on behalf of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, Said Pasha. Doubtless there 
was much to point him out as the 
most fitting person to be entrusted 
with such a mission, in the circum- 
stance that the Abysaian Christians 
still observe canonical submission to 
the chair of St Mark, filled by the Cop- 
tic patriarch, whose title was, and is, 
we fancy, taken from the famous an- 
cient see of Alexandria ; as also in the 
other circumstance, that the chief ruler 
of tne Abyssinian ecclesiastical com- 
munity has been chosen, for centu- 
ries, iio less than the Alexandrian 
patriarch, from amongst the recluses 
of the great desert monasteries of St. 
Anthony and St Paul It struck us, 
however, that the choice of this per- 
sonage for such an errand said some- 
thing in refutation of the quip which 
Mr. Curzon has indulged in, when 
speaking of those desert monasteries. 
He says, that training in such abodes, 
a necessary qualification for the Cop- 
tic patriarchate, ensures the total dis- 
qualification of the incumbent for all 
the practical business of afterlife and 
the active duties of the outer world. 
In the present instance, we have heard 
respectful mention made even by 
Europeans in Egypt of the patriarch's 
capacity for the conduct of affairs. 

Now from the quiet Coptic quar- 
ter we emerge at once upon the gar- 
den-square of the Ezoekieh, the 
Champs-Elysees of the metropolis of 
Egypt Here, donkey boy ! we will 
for torday dismiss thee, with such 
amount of baksheesh as shall put 
within thy reach, for supper, the 
luxuries oi thy favourite "oeids" or 
hard eggs, boiled beans, or even those 

greatsficesof half-stewed pears, which 
oat about in sweet sauce, and sug- 
gest pangs of indigestion to the fancy 
of any other stomach than thine. We 
ourselves will remount the Indian 
Family stairs, and apply ourselves to 
the restorative process of digesting 
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dishes, in the concoction whereof, as 
it becomes an Indian Family kitchen, 
curry powder hath not been spared, 
neither chatney totally forgotten. 

We wish the quill wherewith we 
pen these stray leaves from our note 
took could be fitted with some index 
of the patience of their forbearing 
readers. It is so hard to know when 
gossip is overdone. How admirable 
an invention would it be could a drop 
of oil, let us say, trickle downwards 
at the right moment to the nib, and 
render it in vain to dip for more ink ! 

Have we the right; for instance, to 
say anything concerning the contrasts 
of character and feature which may 
be discerned amongst the guests which 
cluster round our table d'hdte in 
Cairo) Perhaps not, unless they 
have some precise bearing upon 
Cairene men and things. So it may 
be doubted whether we should in any 
way be justified in attempting a de- 
scription of that young United citizen 
from Charleston who sits opposite, or 
in taking any further notice of him 
beyond pointing out how much he 
seems at home in commanding the 
services of that tall, good-humoured, 
grinning * nigger' from Senaar, who is 
enrolled among our Indian Family as- 
sistants, We Europeans have caught 
up the name of that jovial image of a 
man and brother, carved in polished 
ebony, and call him specifically, 
" Faragh !" when we do not say, gene- 
rically," Waiter 1" Not so the Caro- 
linian, as he lounges in charming 
Creole indolence, he utters no word, but 
simply claps his hands together with 
languid nonchalance; and it is fair to 
say that our friend Faragh notices 
and obeys the summons as readily as 
if he were some home-raised boy 
Pompey "to the manner "born." 

But we opine, if it be granted as a 
postulate, that we have any right to 
scribble any more at all, that it does 
come within the scope of such conceded 
right to call attention to the striking 
differences between that square-built 
sturdy Briton,in thereddish oeard, and 
his next neighbour, the lean-headed 
sallow Frenchman, with sparse hair, 
trim moustachioes, shaven cheeks, ana 
eyes with yellow whites to them— for 
this is matter of undoubted Egyptian 
interest You all know the Briton, 
leaders, a handy, resolute, practical, 
rough-and-ready man— pupfl. if we 
mistake not, of the younger Stephen- 



son. You all know how he or his 
like came out here at first, just after 
Waghorn's time, and saw to coaling 
stations at Alexandria and Suez ; and 
hustled up Indian mail-bags on count- 
less droves of donkeys ; and tugged 
transit passengers in houseboats, with 
a steam-tug,up theMahmoudieh canal ; 
and drove them across the desert in 
jolting four-horse vans to the Bed 
Sea. You all know what he had to 
do with the engineering of that same 
line on which ourselves were whisked 
from the Mareotic to the Pyramids ; 
and what he has yet got to do with 
that tubular wonder in the bridge way 
of which the coffer dams and scaffold- 
ing astonished us so much at Kafr el 
Ais. Well, then, we. need say no 
more of him; but you can fancy 
what is the manner of discrepancy 
between that gentlemanly Vulcan, in 
coat of easy, shooting-jacket cut, and 
the Chef de Chancellerie au Consulat 
General Imperial, &c. whose olive- 
green frock coat, of faultless fit, bears, 
like a solitary blossom upon a dark- 
leaved oleander bush, the red rosette 
of the 'Legion' in its topmost left 
button-hole. This French gentleman 
is a man of exquisite politeness : he 
came away from France these many, 
many years ago ; and his manners, 
treasured out here in the ceremonious 
East, as a sacred reminiscence of the 
civilization of his Western home, have 
not contracted, in the much turbu- 
lence and turmoil of revolutionarj 
times, that " brusquerie" which is 
now-a-days so specially distinctive 
ot the Frenchman. But all that 
polished bearing shall not prevent 
him from betraying a true Gallic 
pepperiness of temper, should so much 
as a word or smile of yours reveal 
what he considers to be your affected 
and constrained increduhty concern- 
ing his cherished doctrine, that the 
"influence, political, philosophical, 
social, sdentifkv and eminently com- 
mercial, of the France shall be called 
in Egypt to a development incalcul- 
able." As for the stubborn fact of 
that preponderance of working influ- 
ences, far other than French^ of which 
Bed-beard in the shooting-jacket be- 
side him is the embodiment, it has 
upon his mind little or no effect at alL 
What though your Stephensons, and 
their young men, have furnished the 
peasant of the Delta with some other 
means than the time-honoured Nile 
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boat by which to forward his lighter 
produce for consumption to El Kahi- 
rahjthe^ictoriouscito,' hisheavierfor 
exportation to the Macedonian port; 
concerning which, accordant with the 
old tradition of the classic times, we 
have heard say, "I never was out of 
Egypt, sir, but once, when I went to 
Alexandria I" — what though the shift- 
ing sands have been compelled to find 
beds for the sleepers of rails from 
'perfidious Albion/ and the echoes of 
tne lower Sinaitic range to catch 
up that steam shriek and whistle, 
whereof we have detected the Lan- 
cashire twang; — what though all 
thk be so. "if the England has its 
Bobert Stephenson, the France has 
its Ferdinand of Lesseps ; and it im- 
ports not that the one has already to- 
day gifted the Egypt of its road of 
iron, the Destiny has reserved for 
the other to endow it of its canal of 
Suez." So saith the Chefde Chan- 
cellerie, &c, who is, of course, pene- 
trated with the conviction of the 
Machiavellian astuteness of malice, 
wherewith in this as in other matters 
the diplomacy of Great Britain thwarts 
the moral and material interests of 
France. And sooth to say we are 
ashamed and mortified to find at last, 
by Lord Palmereton's confession, how 
much of ground for such suspicious 
hatreds British diplomacy has given 
in this very matter of the Egyptian 
ship canaL It has ever seemed to us 
sufficiently humiliating to hear faint- 
hearted confessions of engineering in- 
feriority to the canal diggers of 
Pharaoh's, Caesar's, Amrou's days, put 
forth by the countrymen forsooth of 
Watt, Brunei, and Stephenson, the 
citizens of Britain, that mighty mother 
of " navvies." But it is intolerable to 
discover that the taunts of interested 
hypocrisy in making such confessions, 
which it has been our fate to hear di- 
rected at our statesmen in the accents 
of more than one foreign tongue, were 
tipped all the time with a too-formi- 
dable point of truth. Perhaps the pro- 
ject is a mere chimera. Well then ! let 
the creature burrow for itself a grave 
in those formidable Egyptian sands, 
and let us stand by andlook upon its 
agonies. But to do our best to choke 
it on the sly, through cowardly mis- 
apprehension of the mischief its suc- 
cess might work us, is unworthy, base, 
and mean; and when the Chef deChan- 
cellerie thrusts Lord Palmerston's de- 



claration in our face we shall not know 
wherewith to cover our confusion, 
nor with what countenance to stand 
against the quacking of other his 
"Canards Anglophobes." For he 
thinks he has found us out in other 
instances than this canal affair, and 
of his discoveries he gave us this next 
portentous specimen. Chancing to 
remark upon the openness of speech 
and writing which we conceived to 
be an acknowledged characteristic of 
our people, more especially when any 
grumbling, Job's comforting, and pro- 
phesying of coming evil was on hand, 
we were rather startled to receive infor- 
mation from the lips of our bureaucratic 
French acquaintance, that upon this 
point we strangely did misapprehend 
the national character of Britons. 
"Pardon" quoth he: "your nationals 
are in this respect of a patriotism 
admirable, of the rest, but penetrated 
of a calculation profound; they are of a 
discretion the most praiseworthy, and 
seem to give themselves the word, as 
by an instinct, to let pierce nothing 
unfavourable to the impression of con- 
stant national success. 

We were astounded, and quoted 
wildly the columns of tne Times— its 
almost calumnious candour in pro- 
claiming rather than admitting mis- 
managements^verse^ difficulties, and 
disasters. We appealed to the chorus 
of detractive grumblings which swells 
not only in editorial articles and com- 
munications from accredited ' own cor- 
respondents' ; but in the concord of 
countless letters from camps, and 
courts, and offices, wherein outspoken 
Britishers do set at naught continually 
the Napoleonic maxim concerning 
family laundries for soiled household 
linen. But in vain, this consularly 
diplomatic Frenchman did most 
gravely and positively assure us that 
m Alexandria, to wit, "No means to 
have a journal from acquaintances 
and friends English, when the mails 
Indianshould have brought news little 
favourable." And this he would 
persist in setting down, not to that 
natural eagerness with which those 
terrible gazettes of horror were kept, 
to be devoured again and again by 
British eyes fixed upon them as by a 
sickening fascination; but to some 
kind of mysterious masonic agreement 
to conceal, for patriotism's sake, the 
details of British disaster. 
Ah, that sad old game of French and 
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English! those jealous, eager, cruel 
rivalries, hindering of human weal! 
They have in other times traced cha- 
racters of blood and desolation along 
Egyptian coasts and upon Egyptian 
sand. The surf upon the coast of 
Aboukir has long since rolled into 
deeps whence they shall not come up 
again till the last great trumpet call 
them, the carcases of them that fell 
when Nelson was victorious. The 
sand upon the Alexandrian shore did 
soon drink dry the blood of them that 
were slain when Abercromby died. 
But as the citizen of Britain looks out 
from the window of the railway car- 
riage Bkirting the dismal border of the 
Mareotic lake, he may bethink himself 
that the peaceful enterprise of British 
hands in tracing all along it the en- 
riching iron line, has scarcely compen- 
sated for the damage done when, to 
cut off communication on the roaa to 
Cairo, and the supply of fresh water to 
besieged Alexandria, held by a French 
garrison— British hands of warlike 
engineers let in the salt sea waves 
upon lands almost reclaimed and 
dry. 

Those rivalries are now grotesque 
in aspect, rather than instantly me- 
nacing, i et there they are, alive and 
active : playing parts ridiculous and 
mischievous by turns in the business 
or the intrigues of the Egyptian Vice- 
regal court 

"'Why, then, was not the railway 
station brought down here, if such 
and so great would have been, as 
you say, the advantages?" Thus we 
inquire of a native official and we 
give his answer merely in illustration 
of prevalent prejudices in Cairo :— 
" Because that somebody, most likely 
some wiseacre of our French party 
here, contrived to make his Highness 
think that to have it so near arsenal 
and foundry was simply an invention 
of the English enemy, intended to faci- 
litate a pounce upon their treasures 
at some future day." "And why," 
we ask some other time, touching the 
purchase on behalf of government of 
some French built ship — "why was 
not advice had on the matter from so 
good a judge of shipping matters as 
So-and-so EffendLoneof the Viceroy's 
own Egyptian officers?" "Oh that 
would never do; who could expect a 
judgment favourable or fair upon a 
French ship from the man you name ; 



an admirable judge indeed, but 
brought up in an English dockyard !" 
Hot witn curries and with contro- 
versies, how pleasant a thing it was 
to stroll out where alone in Cairo 
people seem to walk on foot, under 
the trees and tufted shrubs of the 
Eebekieh, its sycamores, its peepuls, 
its mimosas and tamarisks. There, 
indeed, French influence appears vic- 
torious in the circling crinolines of 
the fair Levantines, Greek and Ita- 
lian residents in Cairo, for the most 
r*t : victorious in their " coiffures 
rimperatrice" and in the sur- 
mounting tiny bonnet or saucy lace 
trimmed nat. Somehow or other— shall 
we dare confess it 1 — the contrast be- 
tween this defiant flaunty style of 
feminine attire and the shrouded 
closely veiled fashion of the Oriental 
sisterhood has struck us here not 
wholly in disfavour of the latter. Far 
be it from us, indeed, to plead the cause 
of the hideous heavy nose veil as 
against a graceful fall of " chantilly," 
or of the slouching splay-foot yellow 
boot, as against the tight-laced, trim 
" bottine." i* evertheless,aquiet^entle, 
reserved style of apparel— if we may 
dare to say so — clotting the outward 
form with some fit symbol of the rare 
spirit of womanhood within, has to 
our mind so sweet a charm of con- 
gruity, that even the exaggeration of 
it has appeared half preferable to its 
contradictory. Of which sapient and 
"slow" sentiment having duly deliver- 
ed our ignorant and absurd "old fogey- 
ship," we have nothing better, per- 
haps, to do than to leave the Cairo 
crinolines to the attentions of those 
young dandies, in tight Paris frock- 
coats, and red tarbooshes, with tas- 
sels of superb silkiness and hue, who 
are handing them, so daintily, rose- 
tinted lemonade and raspberry puffe; 
and having seen the lamps lit on the 
minarets for the Ramazan illumina- 
tions, and the bright moon come out 
from behind the sandy heights to shine 
them out of countenance, we may retire 
to our Indian Family bed, there to he 
awake, bitten by mosquitoes and other 
insect professors of the cupper's art, 
winced or wingless, in time to the me- 
lancholy nasal ditties of those singers 
whose voices the two-stringed fiddle, 
Arab flute 2 and Jew's harp accom? 
pany, late into the night, at the little 
row of cafes opposite. 
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St. Bernard has compared contem- 
plation to Rachel, the fairer of Jacob's 
wives, and action to Leah, the more 
fruitful ; but the children of Leah 
are more comely than the children of 
Rachel ; the offspring of pietism is 
weak and sickljr : the race descended 
from simple faith and steadfast will 
is strong and healthy. The hermit, 
digging into the ground and burrow- 
ing out his clumsy cell, falls far short 
of the beaver's cunning masonry. The 
warrior returned from Holv Land, 
building some chapel or piling up 
some lofty cathedral, tar surpasses all 
other architects; and the delicate 
beauty or august grandeur of his 
work bears abiding witness to the 
glory of God. when the builder's deeds 
of prowess snail have been forgotten, 
and his very name have perished from 
remembrance. "Show me the man," 
rays Owen Feltham. "who would go 
to heaven alone if ne could ; and m 
that man I will show you one who 
will never be admitted into heaven." 
The recluse may not be selfish in 
theory ; in practice he is entirely so. 
Busied with his own fancies, en- 
tranced by self-begotten raptures, he 
cared neither to comfort, aid, nor teach 
his fellows. From year to year he 
dwells alone. His prayers are many, 
are fervent perchance. He strives 
after nerfection; but it is to such 
perfection as the dead attain, when 
every rebellious thought and strug- 
gling passion is hushed for ever. His 
emotions are deep but purposeless. 
Bestowed upon him to move him out 
of himself they end where they be- 
gan— within himself. Filled with 
deluding fancies bred of spiritual 
pride, he dies as he has lived, unblest 
ny the peace which, during his whole 
life long, he has vainly sought to find. 
For, says one of our latest and truest 
poets, 

**God loves no heart to others iced, 
Nor erring flatteries which bedim 
Our glorious membership of Chri&t, 
Wherein all loving His, love Him.*' 



The religious societies of the middle 
ages combined the good qualities of 
the man of action and the man of 
thought They were no associations 
of barren pietists. The beneficial 
effects of these brotherhoods or sister- 
hoods were manifold. The poor man 
found in the abbot a champion against 
the baron. The church threw the 
broad shield of her protection over 
the humblest of her children. 

The gloomy massiveness of the 
castle, frowning on the hill-heights, 
looked down upon the tall and grace- 
ful spire of the minster lightly spring- 
ing from the plain. Day by day the 
priest vied with the noble, and while 
the feudal serf, with heavy heart and 
weary hands, piled stone on stone of 
the stronghold which, too well he 
knew, would be the prison of his liber- 
ties, so, too, day by day, beneath the 
stalwart arms of willing workmen, 
arch by arch was spanned, and win- 
dows crowned with glorious tracery, 
and niches filled with statues of 
kings and martyrs. And when all 
was finished, and the hereditary 
bondsman entered the house of the 
Lord which he had helped to beautify, 
gazing on the eastern window, he 
forgot for a while the stern portcullis 
and loopholed towers which loomed 
behind him ; and in his prayers blest 
those who had spent their time and 
wealth in upraising this sanctuary. 

"Architecture," says Goethe, "is 
petrified music" Still more beauti- 
fully Coleridge calls a cathedral " a 
petrified religion." 

In reading M. Bourasse^s book we 
see how each quality, the harmony 
and the piety, was manifested by 
those builders, who — 

" In the elder days of art 
wrought with greatest care.** 

A less devout mind than Buskin's 
can recognise the devotion which 
reared the Si Mark of Venice, the 
St. Maria del Fiore at Florence, the 
Notre Dame at Amiens. So far we 
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sympathise with the fervour with 
which our author speaks of those 
" dark ages," lighted at least by one 
lamp — the " lamp of sacrifice." But 
M. TAbbe* is an ecclesiastic, and 
mourns for us, that we have cut our- 
selves off from the fellowship which 
once wrought such goodly works. He 
is, we are bound to say, no bitter de- 
nouncer of heresy ; in sorrow, rather 
than in anger he tells us of our fall ; 
and like his illustrious compatriot, 
the Comte de Montalembert, he sighs 
over the two-fold disaster that fol- 
lowed the imperious lusts of an obsti- 
nate king j — the loss which the Church 
has sustained in being bereaved of so 
fair a daughter as that island whose 
inhabitants St Augustine deemed 
angels, and our loss in being sepa- 
rated from so loving a mother, who 
even now with yearning heart opens 
wide her arms to receive us. 

He dilates at length on the his- 
tories that cling around the towers 
of England's mother church. There 
Augustin has been buried — there a 
Dunstan— 

" Humble to the poor to spite the rich," 

has lorded it over churchmen and 
statesmen. Under the shadow of those 
gray walls, Alphege, pleading with the 
ruthless Danes as they murdered the 
flock committed to his charge, has 
lain down his life for the sheep he 
loved so well Upon that throne has 
sat Lanfranc, wisest among wise men, 
at once "prime bishop and prime 
minister." At that altar has minis- 
tered Anselm, unswerving in his right- 
eousness — at that altar whose steps 
have been dyed with the blood of a 
Becket. Mournful is the elegy which 
the good Abbe* chants over the de- 
parted glories of Canterbury. " Soon,' ' 
says he, "amid the prayers of the dead 
is heard the cry of reform j and under 
the pretext of reforming abuses, the 
holy place is despoiled, the altars are 
overturned, the toml>s profaned, the 
bones of martyrs, bishops, virgins, and 
confessors are cast into the flames, the 
images of Christ, of apostles, and 
saints are torn down, the priestly 
vestments are polluted, the sacred 
vessels pillaged, the crosses and relics 
broken. . . . To add to these hor- 
rors, the noble church of Augustin, 
of Dunstan, of Alphege, of Anselm, of 
Lanfranc, of Thomas, and of so many 
illustrious archbishops was at length 



transformed into a barrack! This 
last crime was committed by Rich- 
ard Cubner, i teacliet of tlie Word of 
God: "—P. 315. But there is another 
despoiled city over which our Jere- 
miah must make his lamentation. 
Journeying northwards, the Abbe 
gazes on tne eastern window which 
Pugin has declared to be the finest 
in the world, and he reads the legend 
above the chapter-house door — 

Ut Rota floa florum, sic est Domos isU Domorum. 

But the memory has travelled back 
to the time when the great Wolsey, 
Archbishop of York and Lord High 
Chancellor of England, was hurled 
from his greatness by the hand of a 
weak and erring woman, strong only 
in her hatred and revenge — what a 
fall was that ! But sadder still, what 
a far more fatal fall was it when Eng- 
land, with suicidal hand, cut herself 
otf from the Catholic Church with 
whom alone is life ! 

••Since that fatal epoch the cathedral 
of York, like the other sacred structures 
of Great Britain, has been despoiled of 
all its ancient ornaments, and is now- 
cold as the worship of Protestants. 
Those old tombs, forgotten by the com- 
mon people, sought out only by archaeo- 
logists, still speak of the departed glories 
of the metropolis of Paulin, of Wilfrid, 
and of Oswald. But in spite of the 
freezing silence which reigns throughout 
this building, do not the very stones 
proclaim in loud accents the greatness, 
the fruitfulness of the Catholic genius 
which has presided at the creation of 
one of the marvels of sacred architec- 
ture in England ? "— (p. 330.) 

Now all this is very telling. The 
Abbe can, no doubt, be eloquent, 
more e.-j>ecially as he is sincere in his 
declamation. But if wc would pause 
for a space we should, perhaps, re- 
member how, in the history of a 
nation, there comes a time when the 
architect must stand aside and let 
the mason advance, armed not with 
troweL but with heavy sledge ham- 
mer, for he comes to demolish, and 
not to build Doubtless it is a noble 
work to pile stone on stone till the 
topmost is laid with shouting; but 
when the abomination has denied the 
holy place, the nobler task is to over- 
turn, overturn, till not one stone be 
left upon another. 

At some such crisis did our fore- 
fathers in Tudor and Stuart tunas 
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arrive. They might say, for they 
had felt it true, that "poets, sculp- 
tors, and players are the caterpillars 
of a commonwealtli." In our days, 
God be praised, it is not so, and we 
can number each among the truest 
teachers of their brethren. Doubt- 
less in those troublous times there 
were excesses, and some reformers were 
more eager for the plunder than the 
purification of the temple : and over- 
turning the tables of the money- 
changers they carefully gathered up 
the scattered coins. Yet these miser- 
able sacrilegians must not be con- 
founded with the sternly honest Iron- 
side, who broke down all the carven- 
worfc with axes and hammers for the 
sake of One who was greater than the 
carven-work, but who was hidden 
and obscured by it 

Only the sentimentalist and the 
Romanist would wish to cut ont 
those two pages from our history 
whereon are written, "Reformation, 
and "Great Rebellion.'' The Romanist, 
indeed, conscientiously believes that 
they do but detail blunders, or even 
crimes. The sentimentalist would 
use his penknife only from some 
weak feeling of a beauty in the age 
antecedent to those times, when 
every thing was fair externally — fair 
as the whited sepulchre, which is all 
that he cares for, and when all within 
was rottenness and corruption, which 
he does not heed. 

We have said that the epoch which 
seen by different eyes, is called the Re- 
formative, or the Destructive, is one 
which must arrive to every nation. 
To England it has already come. To 
France it will come; for the mad 
fury of a revolution cannot pass for 
the stern deliberation of a true 
reform. 

To the age of destruction succeeds 
the age of desolation. The storms of 
many a winter have cooled the once 
smouldering ruins ere a second city 
rises from the ashes of the first. The 
eighteenth century was with us this 
time of dreary stillness. Our own ears 
have heard the first stirrings of life 
and hope. Thinking back through 
thirty vears, remembering the silence 
that then reigned universally, we 
may well turn our thoughts, with 
mingled joy and gratitude, to this 
present day, when the builders vie 
with each other in generous emula- 
tion, and each strives to build more 



firmly, more quickly, more beautifully 
than the other. 

Yet still the progress is slow, for 
it is a divine progress ; and, says the 
eastern proverb, "Hurry is of the 
devil, but slow advancing comes from 
God. To us will not be given to see 
the accomplisliment In confidence, 
we may trust that the end will come 
in good time. Meanwhile, we may 
look on every church that is raised, 
as a type of souls built up and beau- 
tified — souls which are themselves 
the habitants of sanctified temples. 

We have another lance to break 
with the Abbe'. As yet we have fought 
with but blunted weapons. Our next 
encounter must be d touirance. The 
following passage deserves the gravest 
reprehension. The writer is speaking 
of St. Paul's Cathedral in London, 
and says :— 

'« Another project was adopted in 
1793. It was decided to place for the 
future within the sacred building monu- 
ments erected in honour of persons emi- 
nent in the arts or sciences, or who had 
rendered service to their country. Thus 
these pretended reformers, who shut out 
from the house of God the images of the 
saints, those friends of God, our models 
and our protectors, have not shrunk from 
the idea of filling the sanctuary with the 
profane images of warriors, savants, and 
authors. John Howard, the philanthro- 
pist, was the first who received this 
honour*— (p. 500). 

That is a dangerous creed which vio- 
lates our sense of right and wrong. 
Without a special education, the mind 
cannot conceive that Howard's tomb 
profanes the Christian temple which 
the shrine of Alphonso Liguori sanc- 
tifies. The natural conscience will do 
homage to the bringer of light to the 
blind, of liberty to the captive, while 
it recoils from the code of morals pro- 
pounded by a Jesuit casuist — will not 
allow him the title of honest man. 
much less crown him with the coronal 
of the saints. Not but what we in 
England arc too prone to overlook the 
good deeds that have been wrought, 
unless they bear the seal of ortho- 
doxy. Unaccredited heroes are many, 
— uncanonized saints are numerous. 
Yet, though slow to recognise unob- 
trusive goodness, we do not shut our 
ears to the popular homage, if the 
priest should not be discernible among 
the applauding multitude. England 
is proud of her charities, proud of her 
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philanthropists. She would not re- 
sign the honour of being the mother 
country of John Howard,even though 
in exchange twenty St. rhilip Nens. 
with their miraculously-constituted 
noses, should call themselves her sons. 
In all other respects than this on 
which we have just spoken, M. 
Bourasse"s book is deserving of com- 
mendation. It is written in the lucid 
style of which our neighbours are such 
thorough masters. It abounds with 
information, architectural, archaeolo- 
gical, historic; but, most of all, to use 
an uncouth but indispensable word, 
Jwgiological Many are the pious 
legends which our author narrates, 
with touching naiveti, as he leads us 
within the western gate of some forty 
cathedrals. From St. Isaac's at Peters- 
burgh on the north, the most modern 
of capitals, to Notre Dame at Seville 
on the south, one of the oldest cities 
in Europe, and of which the Spaniard 
proudly says — 

" Quien no ha visto a Sevilla, 
No ha visto a maravilla ;" 

from Salisbury with its windows as 
numerous as the days of the year, to 
the church of the " Holy Sepulchre" 



at Jerusalem : from York Minster, 
darkened witn rain and storms, to 
Milan, still bright beneath a cloud- 
less sty ; through Germany, through 
France, and u quaint old Flemish 
cities," our guide conducts us for many 
a pleasant journey. 

"Une religion qui meurt, laired 
toujours apres elle son nhantdme." 
Let us render vJtant&me into *pirit y 
and Ampere will then bear witness to 
the great truth that all which consti- 
tutes the real soul of worship, all 
which gives it its true life, aoides, 
though the corporeal or visiole suffer 
change ; all that was truly Catholic in 
Catholicism still lingers, let us hope, in 
nave, and aisle, and quire of the glorious 
piles, whose solemn stillness yet reigns 
in many a quiet city of England. Stand- 
ing before the western front of one 
such cathedral, gazing on the long pro- 
cession of saints and martyrs, prophets 
and angels, surmounted by the image 
of Him to whom all do homage, we 
may well forget the centuries of strife 
and discord that separate us from the 
time when St Ambrose first chanted 
his "Te Deum" in praise and honour 
of Him from whom alone come light, 
and tnith, and unity. 



SUMMER. 

White feet in the fairy fern 

In the summertide shall sink — 
Fresh wine of the hills from a sapphire urn 

Our thirsty lips shall drink, 
When winter is lost in his realms of frost, 

O'er the northern ocean brink. 

Voyager slow but sweet ! 

There dwells a dream of thee 
In the heart of the child whose merry feet 

Danced to the song of the sea, 
When throstle and ouvel loved to meet 

In depths of the linden tree. 

Ah, mute are throstle and merle ! 

Ah. vainly wistful eyes 
Search for the blossoms that wont to whirl 

In winds of the midsummer skies — 
Soft winds that fluttered my Mabel's curl, 

And mocked her songs with sighs. 

With a magic murmur of sea, 

With a marvellous overflow 
Of amethyst light on the glittering lea, 

Of gold upon peaks of snow, 
spread thou soon through the gates of June, 

Voyager sweet but slow ! 
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A GLANCE AT IRISH ART. 



Irish Ait ! Have we such a thing 1 
Or. is its existence a myth, and do we ae- 
hide ourselves when we talk and write 
about it? The school of British Art is 
well recognised ; its rise and progress 
from the time of Hogarth can easily 
be traced— and that Irishmen have 
contributed their share to its success- 
ful development, and to the deserved- 
ly high position it now occupies, can- 
not be gainsaid. But we fear that in 
Ireland, Art has no distinctive school, 
lacy of the soil The Irish people are 
highly imaginative — that is conceded. 
Akeen enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature is implanted in them, and, as a 
consequence, a ready appreciation of 
painting, poetry, and music. Nothing 
is more striking than their love of 
ornament, manifested even amid the 
discouragements of poverty. Amongst 
the English people a love of material 
comfort is probably the most strongly 
developed trait ; but we constantly see 
in the Irish a disposition to sacrifice a 
little of the useful to the ornamental 
—just the characteristic one would 
say favourable to the fine arts. Yet, 
in England Art stands high, and is 
generally encouraged and cultivated, 
whereas in Ireland it is at a decidedly 
low ebb. To patronise Art, however, 
requires affluence, which is almost cer- 
tain to rarryrefinement amongst its 
possessors, Wealthy educated people 
are much the same in every country. 
Bat whatever else we in this western 
isle have been charged with, we have 
never been called a wealthy people. 

The materials for a history of the 
Progress of Art in Ireland are scanty. 
Public exhibitions exercise an import- 
ant influence upon the development of 
tta arts ; and the first held in Ireland 
was in 1763. It contained Barry's fa- 
mous picture of the Baptism, by St. 
Patrick, of the King of Cashel. After 
that time they were held in Dublin 
with tolerable regularity for a period 
of about fourteen years. Ultimately 
a building was erected by the artists, 
aided by a grant from the Irish Par- 
lament. In this they held their ex- 
hibitions and their meetings. The 
tost exhibition occurred in London in 
1760; so that Ireland cannot be con- 



sidered far behind in recognising the 
importance of art 

Barry's picture was unfortunately 
consumed at the accidental burning of 
the old Parliament House in Dublin. 
This was a curious octagon building, 
upon the ruins of which, the new Par- 
liament House, now the Bank of Ire- 
land, was erected. What a pity that it 
should have been thus destroyed ; but 
it is at least satisfactory to think, that 
the propriety of embellishing public 
edifices with national pictures was 
understood at that time in this coun- 
try. We coidd wish it more generally 
recognised now in Dublin. A few 
whole-length portraits, in some of our 
institutions, constitute the only form 
of Art-patronage our local authorities 
appear to display. 

Of Barry's great picture the follow- 
ing description is taken from the Eu- 
ropean Magazine for April, 1806 : — 

" The picture was founded on an old 
tradition relating to the first arrival of 
St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, on the 
sea coast of Cashel, where the fame of his 
preaching reached the ears of the sove- 
reign of that district, who, on further in- 
vestigation, having satisfied himself in 
the truth of Christianity, professed him- 
self a disciple ; hence he is admitted by 
St. Patrick to the sacrament of baptism. 
Water being provided by his order, the 
king steps before the pnest, who, disen- 
gaging his hand from the crazier (which 
according to the manner of the times was 
armed at the lower extremity with a 
spear), in planting it to the ground acci- 
dentally strikes the foot of his illustrious 
convert. St. Patrick, absorbed in the 
duties of his holy office, and unconscious 
of what had happened, pours the water on 
his head. The monarch neither changes 
his posture, nor suffers the pain from 
the wound for a moment to interrupt the 
ceremony; the guards express their as- 
tonishment in gestures, and one of them 
is prepared, with his lifted battleaxe, to 
revenge the injury by slaying the priest ; 
while he is restrained by another, who 
points to the unchanged aspect and de- 
meanour of the sovereign : the female 
attendants are engaged, some kneeling 
in solemn admiration of the priest, and 
others alarmed and trembling at the effu- 
sion of the royal blood. The moment of 
baptism, rendered so critical and awful 
by the circumstance of the king's foot 
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being pierced with the spear, is that 
which Mr. Barry chose for the display 
of his art ; and few 6tories, it is presumed, 
have been selected with greater felicity, 
or with greater scone, for the skill and 
ingenuity of the artist. The heroic pa- 
tience of the king, the devotional ab- 
straction of the saint, and the mixed 
emotions of the spectators, form a com- 
bined and comprehensive model of imi- 
tation, and convey a suitable idea of the 
genius of one, who, self-instructed, and 
at nineteen, conceived the execution of 
so grand a design." 

Barry's picture attracted the great- 
est notice when it was exhibited ; but 
as soon as he avowed himself the art- 
ist, he was met by incredulous laugh- 
ter. For reply, he burst into tears ! 

At this early period there was a 
drawing-school attached to the Royal 
Dublin Society, at which Barry 
studied for a time ; but, after a resi- 
dence of little more than a year, he 
left for London, and his connexion 
with Ireland and Irish Art ceased. 
He never revisited his native country. 
Barry's ideas of Art were in the high- 
est degree exalted. Dr. Johnson said 
of him, " whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has certainly done its 
part. When Barry arrived in Lon- 
don, he found two of his countrymen 
enjoying a high reputation there. 
These were Barret and Butts. The 
latter died young, and Barry thus 
speaks of him : — 

" But liad he had the opportunity of 
making his late observations sooner, or 
bad he lived to have digested them into a 
system, which as it was, ho had nearly 
completed, it would have been almost a 
desperate undertaking to touch a land- 
scape after him." 

We see from this, that notwith- 
standing the existence of " a native 
Parliament in College-green," and a 
resident nobility in Dublin, the best 
Irish artists turned to London to seek 
a field for their talents. That Art 
was not then very flourishing, we 
clean from the following extract of a 
letter by Edmund Burke, written in 
1768 :— 

4 « Since I saw you I spent three months 
. in Ireland. I saw nothing in the way of 
Art there which promised much. Those 
who seemed most forward in Dublin 
when we were there, are not at all ad- 
vanced, and seem to have little am- 
bition." 

About this time dissensions arose 



amongst the Irish artists, which still 
further retarded their progress : and 
unfortunately the same want of har- 
mony seems to be producing a similar 
effect at this moment; but more of 
this anon. From a short essayon the 
subject of Art in Ireland, written some 
years ago by Mr. Thomas Bell, we 
make an extract showing the effects of 
disunion. The words are not at all 
inapplicable to the present time : — 

'« Under one pretext or other a talent- 
less junta seized the artists' exhibition 
rooms, and, having turned their brethren 
adrift, gave one Cranfield absolute pos- 
session. Thus was the fair prospect of 
improving the arts at once obstructed, at 
the moment when the original difficulties 
had been overcome, and the native genius 
of the people had begun to show itself in 
the most decided manner. It is painful 
to be under the necessity of recording 
such acts; but it must be done as a 
warning to others, not to confide the 
management of their affairs to a clique 
of professional dunces, who, though en- 
able to bestow any credit on art gene- 
rally, possess sufficient cunning to over- 
reach men of real talent, and often, as 
in the case before us, contrive to do con- 
siderable mischief." 

Owing to these disputes, and to the 
loss of tneir building (which was late- 
ly used by the Dublin Corporation as 
the City Assembly House), the society 
became extinct in 1782, and it was 
not till nearly twenty years more had 
elapsed, that the Dublin artists again 
got up exhibitions. At first, these 
were held at the rere of a Mr. Allen's 
print and artists' colour shop, but sub- 
sequently in Hawkins' s-street, in the 
building where the Dublin Society was 
at the time located, which is now the 
site of the Theatre Royal In 1814, 
bickerings broke out again in the ranks 
of this hereditarily quarrelsome fra- 
ternity. A rival Society was estab- 
lished, and for a few years there were 
two exhibitions. Artists are, perhaps, 
every where a contentious race. Poor 
Barry was at feud with his brother ar- 
tists wherever he went, and his mis- 
understanding with the Royal Aca- 
demy of London actually shortened 
his life. In Ireland, these ceaseless 
quarrels have checked the advance of 
Art. Having published an " Inquiry 
into the Real and Imaginary Obstruc- 
tions to the Acquisition of the Arts 
in England," Barry inserted in it some 
satirical remarks upon matters then 
agitated amongst artists, upon which 
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Edmund Burke made these observa- 
tions: — 

" As I have little or no knowledge of 
the art, I can be no judge of the emula- 
tion? and disputes amongst its professors. 
These parts may, therefore, for aught I 
know, be very grateful, and possibly 
useful, to the several parties which sub- 
sift (if they do subsist) amongst them- 
selves. But I apprehend they will not 
be equally pleasing to the world at large, 
which rather desires to be entertained 
with their works than troubled with 
their contentions." 

A reference to those bygone quar- 
rels may have this use — it may serve 
as a warning. There is much in the 
present position of the Dublin artists 
which may render a lesson from the 
past exceedingly useful. In 1815 the 
Hibernian Society of Artists, being 
excluded from tne premises where 
they had hitherto held their exhibi- 
tions, owing to the efforts of the new- 
ly-formed artistic body, presented a 
remonstratory address to the Honour- 
able the Dublin Society, from which 
we make the following extract : — 

'♦Their institution is not a partial 
monopoly confined to a few individuals, 
but embraces, in the most liberal man- 
ner, the whole profession. 

"They object to artists elected for an 
unlimited period, whose powers are to be 
delegated to six, or rather three or four 
individuals, upon whose honour or ho- 
nesty the division of the money must 
depend. 

•'Instead of appropriating the funds 
collected by exhibitions to their own in- 
dividual use, they have always conscien- 
tiously disposed of them to the relief of 
aged and decaying artists; and, from 
the period of its formation to the present 
time, have constantly afforded a certain 
stipend to cheer the old age of a once 
highly respectable artist ; besides, occa- 
sionally, extending assistance to others 
where it appeared necessary. " 

The two societies ultimately amal- 
gamated, and exhibitions, with varied 
success, were held, until a fresh mis- 
fortune came over the arts. The 
Dublin Society resolved to dispose 
of their premises in Hawkins's-strect, 
on which nearly £80,000 had been 
expended, for the purpose of remov- 
ing to the more eligible site in 
Kudare-street ; and as the artists 1 
exhibition rooms were in the former 
buildings, this was a great blow to 
them ; the more so, as in the building 
of the rooms they had been assisted 



by Parliamentary grants, voted ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The artists 
petitioned Parliament, and for a time 
stopped the sale ; but their opposition 
was ineffectual, and only entailed ex- 

Eenses upon themselves. They still, 
owever, managed to hold occasional 
exhibitions, until in 1823 a Charter 
of Incorporation was granted to them, 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was formed. About this period, also, 
the Royal Irish Institution was estab- 
lished, which was expected to exercise 
a great influence upon the develop- 
ment of Irish art It was a society 
of noblemen and gentlemen, paying 
an annual subscription ; and tne ob- 
ject was to hold an annual exhibition 
of the works of the Ancient Masters, 
to be lent for the purpose by the 
members and other owners of col- 
lections. A large sum was raised bv 
subscription, and a commodious exhi- 
bition room, with oliices, &c. was 
erected in College-street. Eight or 
ten exhibitions were held, but a diffi- 
culty was at length found in getting 
sufficient works. Apathy succeeded, 
funds fell off, and debts began to ac- 
cumulate. Ultimately the building 
was sold, and the society became ex- 
tinct. 

Almost the only Irish artist whose 
name has outlived all these conten- 
tions is Comerford, the celebrated 
miniature painter. He had a great 
and deservedly high reputation; every- 
body sat to him, and he amassed a 
fortune. If he lived now he might 
hope to eke out a miserable exist- 
ence as a journeyman artist, touching 
up photographs for some " establish- 
ment." O'Connor's fame, too, as a 
landscape painter of rare ability still 
stands high ; and Ashford is occasion- 
ally spoken of ; but the style of land- 
scape painting then in vogue has been 
altogether eclipsed by the great ad- 
vance in this department made by 
the artists of the present day, both in 
oil and water colour, especially in the 
latter. The conventionality of the 
older style, showing a greater imita- 
tion of the old masters than a study 
of nature, is immeasurably behind 
the truth and fidelity of modern land- 
scape art. In the treatment of all 
kinds of foliage this is particularly 
observable. Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marked a deficiency in this respect 
amongst the landscape painters oi his 
dav. He said that most of them had 
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but two types of trees, viz., coach- 
men's wigs and dumb waiters ; and 
he made a caricature of those objects, 
which illustrated his remark with sin- 

filar felicity. A young artist, named 
orde, a native of Cork, showed much 
power, and save promise of great ex- 
cellence in tne highest department of 
art, historical painting ; but he died 
early, almost, indeed, at the very en- 
trance upon his career as an artist 
Peacock was a man of much ability 
as a landscape painter, and produced 
some charming works ; yet he had so 
little pretension that he was content 
to follow decorative art, and for years 
had his sign-board on Bachelor's- walk, 
Dublin, with "Peacock, Painter," dis- 
played thereon in large characters. 
Kirchoffer, also, was a portrait painter 
of much ability ; he subsequently moved 
to London. However, if there are few 
of our artists who have attained fame 
at home, there are several Irishmen 
who have achieved celebrity in prac- 
tising their delightful and difficult art 
in England, whose early studies were 
prosecuted in Ireland, many in the 
drawing schools of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Sir Martin A. Shoe, late 
President of the Royal Academy, was 
an Irishman. Maclisc, Mulready, 
Danby, and Macdowal, all RA.s, are 
all Irish. So are Fisher, Elmore, 
Rothwell, Foley, Topham, Burton, 
and many others. Sam Lover was a 
most accomplished artist before the 
charms of literature seduced him from 
Art The sculptors, Behenes and 
Carew, were both Irishmen ; and we 
conclude our list with poor Hogan, 
just passed from amongst us, seeking 
in vain that patronage in his native 
land which other countries accorded 
to him readily. 

Some severe and unjust criticisms 
upon British art appeared some years 
ago in Germany ; and in a very spi- 
rited rejoinder to these attacks, which 
appeared in the AH Journal, we find 
Maclise instanced as showing " more 
of the greatest of all the intellectual 
faculties — invention— than the whole 
of the German school put together." 
In the year 1826 Francis Johnston 
made the munificent gift of the build- 
ing in Lower Abbey-street, known as 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, to the 
artists of Ireland. Though specially 
demised to the members of the Aca- 
demy, it was but in trust for a public 
purpose — the advancement of Irish 



art Subsequently, a fine collection 
of casts, pictures, and books, were 
presented to the Academy by various 
individuals. In 1832 an annual grant 
of £300 was voted by Parliament to 
aid its schools. This sum, with the 
proceeds from the annual exhibitions, 
ought to have made this institution 
a most prosperous one ; and certainly 
a decided improvement in Irish Art 
might, as a result of its operations, 
be expected to display itself. But 
we find, to our regret, that Mr. 
Macleod s report upon the affaire and 
past management of the Academy, 
lately laid before Parliament, shows 
that the institution has been a failure. 
The Royal Academy of London and 
the Royal Scottish Academy are most 
prosperous ; our Academy alone is last 
in the race— a poor relation, hanging 
its head beside its thriving sisters. In 
1840 it was said, in the London Art 
Journal, that the Royal Hibernian 
Academy was the only institution in 
Great Britain enjoying an annual Par- 
liamentary grant, and yet was remark- 
able for never having done any thing 
to advance art Eighteen years have 
passed, and the words are as applic- 
able now as then. Mr. Macleod en- 
deavours to trace the causes of that 
failure • but he thinks they cannot be 
found in the Irish character, which, 
being highly imaginative, would seem 
to dispose our people in a peculiar 
manner to a love of the fine arts ; and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the elements of success for such an 
institution do not exist in Ireland. It 
has become a parrot-cry to blame the 
Irish public for that want of success 
which Mr. Macleod thinks is princi- 
pally owing to the narrow constitution 
of the Academy. He goes into this 
part of the question at some length, 
and with his deductions and recom- 
mendations we are inclined to con- 
cur ; but we think enlarging the body 
from fourteen to twenty-four members 
is not a sufficient increase. He says : 

'♦The Academy, if it were properly 
constituted, and influenced art as it 
ought to do, should contain the names of 
all the best Irish painters, sculptor*, 
architects, and engravers, wherever they 
reside, with a sufficient number at Dublin 
to form the Council, and to conduct all 
necessary business.*' 

So think we. It must happen, in the 
nature of things, that our best artists 
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wOl from time to time seek reputation 
end professional reward in London ; 
hot enange of residence ought not to 
sever the link which unites their aspi- 
rations after fame with the progress 
of art in their native land, where 
dawned the first ray of their genius. 
Now, if our Academy is to embrace, 
as it ought, all those Irish artists who 
have reached an honourable position in 
art, living no matter where, twenty- 
four members will not add one of our 
resident artists to the narrow body in 
Dublin who for years have so in- 
efficiently managed the Academy. In 
fact, looking at the exceptional position 
of the arts in Ireland, we think the num- 
ber of membersshould even exceed that 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, instead 
ofbeimjunder it, as proposed. The asso- 
ciate hst should also be enlarged : ten 
is much too limited a number. Mr. 
Macleod goes on to say : — 

'• There have been, however, other 
causes at work, which tlie simple recon- 
struction of the body will not wholly re- 
more, though it may partially do so. If 
the question be asked why Art in Ireland 
is at so low an ebb ; why the Academy 
is held in so little estimation, and why 
its exhibitions are so unremttnerative ? 
the answer invariably is, that the Irish 
public has not yet learnt to appreciate 
high art ; that there is no disposition to 
encourage merit by purchasing paintings 
and sculpture ; that an Art Union which 
had been established with this object, 
failed after some years' existence, and 
that many of the most talented Artists, 
finding little support in Ireland, have 
gone to reside in London. 

" These are, unquestionably, good and 
valid reasons for a portion oi past failure, 
and to a certain extent they give ground 
fur grave reflection as respects the 
Academy's future success. So long as 
London holds out greater encourage, 
menta, men of superior genius will 
always be attracted there, and they will 
be thus in a measure lost to the Academy 
of their own country. 

u There does not, however, appear even 
in this circumstance any real ground for 
serious misgiving; the public taste has 
improved in other countries, and may 
improve in Ireland; the social and finan- 
cial condition of the people is greatly 
better than it has been. The wealthier 
Hasses may learn to appreciate the works 
of native artists, and encourage them 
sufficiently to keep them at home." 

Public taste, we have no hesitation 
m saying, has improved in Ireland. 
Theearlier exhibitions of the Academy, 



which at the time were thought ex- 
cellent, would not be tolerated now. 
The public have become familiarized 
with the high class works, which have 
of late years been so frequently ex- 
hibited in Dublin — not alone worts by 
English artists of the highest ability, 
but also admirable specimens of foreign 
art There has also been evinced a 
decided anxiety to purchase works of 
ability. But it is no less evident that 
purchases at the Academy's annual 
exhibitions have not increased. The 
fact is, that the Academy stands low 
in public estimation — the talent of the 
members is not believed in ; and to say 
the truth some of the artists are any 
thing but men of highability. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the Academy valued itself 
at a penny, and the public has taken 
it at that valuation. Not that, as a 
principle, we object to the endeavour 
to create a taste for art amongst the 
working classes, by their admission 
at a reduced price to the annual ex- 
hibitions— far from it ; but it is a ques- 
tion if the education of the masses is 
the precise function of an Academy of 
Art 

From the first exhibition of the 
Academy in 1826, up to 1638, when 
the exhibitions ceased for a time, the 
number of works exhibited seldom ex- 
ceeded 250 ; high class pictures from 
England were rarely seen upon the 
walls — indeed English or Scottish art- 
ists scarcely ever sent over works. The 
general character of the exhibitions 
was not above mediocrity; sales of 
pictures were exceedingly rare, few art- 
ists even going through the useless 
form of marking their works as for 
sale: portraits Formed three-fourths 
of tlie paintings exhibited, the re- 
mainder was made up of landscapes 
and sketches ; and occasionally some 
works of higher aim appeared. There 
was not much to attract those of the 
art-loving public who had judgment. 
Consequently not much patronage ex- 
isted ; and meanwhile the members of 
the Academy held up their hands, and 
shook their heads, at the want of 
public taste. Satisfied by thus blaming 
the public, they evinced but little 
energy: the exhibitions declined, the 
receipts fell off, and at last there came 
a year and there was no annual ex- 
hibition ! 

It was when matters had arrived at 
this stage that the Royal Irish Art 
Union sprang into being. Then was 
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the brightest period of Irish art ; but 
almost immediately concurrent with 
the impetus thus given to it, the 
"limited constitution of the Academy" 
began to exercise a baleful influence. 
A number of artists, feeling themselves 
excluded from the Academy, formed 
a new society, and two exhibitions 
opened contemporaneously in Dublin. 
The Art Union Committee deplored the 
separation, but could not refuse to 
make purchases equally from both 
societies. Nevertheless great progress 
was made at this time: many artists 
who had confined their efforts to por- 
trait painting essayed varied and 
higher flights successfully, and younger 
men evinced promise of future ability. 
Admirable works of the English school 
became numerous on the walls of the 
exhibitions, inciting to emulation the 
most talented of our rising artists. The 
very competition of the two societies 
had its use as a stimulus to exertion, 
but still it was not a healthy one: it 
partook more of the spirit of opposi- 
tion in trade, than of a noble emula- 
tion in Art. Thus, when the Art Union 
failed, all the good it did died with it. 

But why did the Art Union fail ? 
Not from a lack of public support, 
but in Ireland, a stalking-horse on 
which to load disaster or shortcoming 
is seldom wanting ; and the famine of 
'46 suited this purpose, as regarded 
the Art Union. Tne same famine served 
the members of the Academy as the 
source of the failure of their institution. 
They have lately trotted out a new ex- 
cuse, that the grant of .£300 was never 
sufficient for its jmrpose. Years ago 
their favourite Kosinante was public 
apathy ; and in the fulness of time, no 
doubt, another broken down hack will 
be found shambling along under a fresh 
burden. Some one, in some play or 
novel, is made to say, that it is never 
the wine which disagrees with gentle- 
men at a public dinner, it is always 
something else. 

The recommendations for the im- 
provement and better governing of the 
Academy, contained in Mr. Macleod's 
Report, are to be carried out. The Lord 
Lieutenant has made the consent of 
the Academy to the necessary changes 
a sine qua rum, before placing the 
grant in the year's estimates. The 
Academy have accepted the disagree- 
able alternative witn manifest reluct- 
ance, having made an unsuccessful 
effort to get the grant voted first, and 



give their answer afterwards ; bat his 
Excellency was inexorable. Even in 
the consent at last extorted there 
seems an attempt on the part of the 
Academy to indulge in ambiguity. 
What is the meaning of being " happy 
to accept the general proposition of 
his Excellency regarding the appro- 
priation of the parliamentary grants " 
Lord Naas's letter was any thing but 
" general " in its terms. It was most 
explicit in stating, " that provided the 
grant is devoted to the schools, his 
Excellency is not disposed to press its 
transference to the Koyal Dublin So- 
ciety.'* Again, what is the meaning 
of " they will gladly conform to his 
Excellency's views, as far as map be 
possible, consistent with the general 
interests and character of an academic 
body ]" 

The report was transmitted to the 
Academy by the Lord lieutenant's 
directions, to learn whether the mem- 
bers were disposed to accede to the 
changes recommended. And the op- 
portunity was taken by them to for- 
ward as a reply, " Observations," in- 
tended to subvert almost everything 
m Mr. Macleod's report. 

So anxious are they, at the very out- 
set to convict Mr. Macleod of mis- 
statement, that they foreffo the advan- 
tage which they might nave derived 
from his stating that the Irish Par- 
liament had voted an annual grant of 
^500 to a society of artists in Dublin. 
The Observations state that 'the grant, 
however, was not, as Mr. Macleod 
supposes, annual ; " but they are 
obliged to admit that i?500 had been 
voted to help to build exhibition 
rooms, &c. The fact is, grants of 
money were occasionally voted by the 
Irish Parliament, and it is a point in 
favour of not disturbing the present 
grant. 

That the early exhibitions barely 
paid their expenses, and that the Aca- 
demy was never able to carry out its 
objects without extraneous aid, is next 
set forth ; but they had professors 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture from the very beginning; they 
had a very good collection of casts ; 
and most of the books and donations 
were acquired before Parliament voted 
the grant in 1832. 

They state, that " the first apportion- 
ment of the grant was to pay a very 
small sum, j£30 annually, to the Secre- 
tary" — " his duties became so heavy," 
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as they tell us further oil Now, the 
fact is, that the memorial to Lord 
Weilesley, then Lord Lieutenant, 
praying for the grant, states as a 
ground for the demand, that the 
services of the officers of the institu- 
tion " had ever been, and would con- 
tinue to be given gratuitously." And 
on the faitn of that representation 
the money was voted to sustain the 
schools. Mr. Sam Lover and, subse- 
quently, the late Mr. George Papworth, 
acted as Secretaries for years without 
anv remuneration. 

Mr. Macleod has the following in 
reference to the period when the ex- 
hibitions became remunerative : — 

** The increased funds, however, thus 
placed at the disposal of the Academy, 
were not suffered to accumulate; for in the 
first year of the success, it was resolved 
to pay salaries to the officers, and allow- 
ances to the visitors ; and although these 
payments were small, they were some- 
what numerous, and nearly, if not 
wholly, absorbed the profits." 

When the Audit office remarked 
the payments for salaries, the mem- 
bers of the Academy received a Trea- 
sury Minute, stating that such pay- 
ments could only be sanctioned on the 
ilistinct understanding that they were 
to be met by the independent income 
of the institution, and not paid out of 
the grant In addition came a letter 
from the Under Secretary at the Castle, 
stating that the grant could not be 
applied to the increase of the salaries 
of the officers employed, it being sup- 
posed that other sources of indepen- 
dent income existed. In the Obser- 
vations, however, it is set forth, that 
the members supposed this last to 
signify a ratification of the salaries, 
but that "they were precluded further 
increase without sanction," and so 
they paid themselves out of the grant 
for years. Surely something like the 
state of primeval innocence must have 
existed in the Royal Hibernian Aca- 
demy to enable them to arrive at such 
a supposition. 

The Observations next enter into 
a lengthened extenuation of what the 
members very properly call " the ex- 
treme course or removing an officer 
from his office, and ultimately depriv- 
ing him of his membership." They do 
not state that he gave his services gra- 
tuitously ; and we learn that he had no 
part in the former feeble management 



There is a significance in their attempt 
to vindicate this proceeding, for there 
is scarce anv thing in Mr. Macleod's 
report to call for such : he very briefly 
alludes to the circumstance, states that 
it would serve no good purpose to 
enter into the question of the personal 
differences that have been raised, and 
simply states that a member was ex- 
pelled, " there being no veto on the part 
of the Crown, as in England." Fer- 
haps the members suppose this implies 
that if there was a veto the expulsion 
would not have been sanctioned by 
the Crown. 

The real facts of this affair would 
seem to be, that the member was ex- 
pelled because he was opposed to the 
payments of arrears of salaries. 
Through his exertions, seconded by a 
few other members, the exhibitions 
were rendered remunerative, and the 
institution nearly freed from debt. 
It is said, that the member has been 
neither legally removed from his office, 
nor legally expelled ; and that he is 
at this moment as much a member as 
he ever was. 

That portion of the Observations 
in which it is attempted to defend the 
expenditure of the parliamentary 
grant, and the management of the 
schools, is a sad failure. The allusions 
to the masters of the antique, the living 
model, and painting schools, being 
" elected essentially for their fitness, 
provokes comment. It is well known 
that the academicians took the living 
model school in turn — architects, 
landscape painters, and all— at least 
they did so while payments were given 
for those services. Some of the figure 
painters, who condescended to draw 
occasionally during their week of at- 
tendance, made such wretched at- 
tempts that they excited a smile from 
the students. The master of the an- 
tique school was a marine painter, of 
course chosen essentially for his fit- 
ness ; and the professor of painting 
resided in Belfast. Mr. Macleod says, 
" The book in which students entered 
their names was very inaccurately 
kept" The members state in their 
Observations that "it is only neces- 
sary to observe that the books were 
most accurately kept" In this book 
of students' attendance, the names of 
academicians and associates are en- 
tered ; casual visitors also brought in 
by the masters, wrote their names in 
it 
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In Mr. Macleod's report, the sys- 
tem adopted by the Academy of re- 
opening the exhibition at the close of 
the season for a penny admission, is 
discussed and pronounced a failure, 
especially in a pecuniary point of view. 
We believe the original intention of 
the reduction was to create a taste for 
art among the working classes ; but 
it is found that they do not visit the 
exhibition to the extent expected. 
We do not attach much credence to 
" the great progress art education is 
making in these countries." We think 
a vast amount of sheer nonsense has 
been written and spoken on this delu- 
sion of the nineteenth century. Exhi- 
bitions will not educate people ; they 
are an effect and not the cause of a 
taste for art In continental countries 
art education is general ; therefore, ex- 
hibitions of paintings are valued and 
admired. Until a similar course is pur- 
sued amongst us, it is vain to expect 
these results, and although the Irish 
people have a natural aptitude to appre- 
ciate art, still, like every thing else, it re- 
quires cultivation. In a late number 
of the Journal of tlte Plwtographic 
Society, we find the following remarks 
confirmatory of our view :— 

•• There is a great deal of talk, some 
people say cant, about the art education 
of this country, and it is said that Are 
are, as a whole, very much advanced 
and cultivated in our art education ; but 
we see little from actual experience 
which will justify such a broad view of 
the matter as this. We think that if 
there is a proof of a vitiated art-taste, it 
is the enormous demand for stereoscopic 
trash. To see that instrument prosti- 
tuted, as it is, by those sentimental 
« Weddings,' 'Christenings,* • Distressed 
Sempstresses,' • Crinoline,' and * Ghosts,' 
is enough to disgust any one oi refined 
taste. It is high time that this com- 
mercial art, these namby-pamby absur- 
dities, were put a stop to." 

We were amongst those who thought 
that the advent of photography would 
exercise a beneficial influence upon 
art and the progress of public taste ; 
but we must confess to serious mis- 
givings upon the subject Was it 
Bayard wno grieved over the inven- 
tion of gunpowder as the grave of 
chivalry f He was mistaken ; and, 
perhaps, so are we in deeming photo- 
graphy the grave of art It is all 
verjr well for those artists who have 
attained a reputation— whose position 



in art is assured, and whose works 
find a ready sale, to sneak favourably 
of the photograph ; but how is the 
rising generation of artists to subsist 
while toiling up the difficult path 
which leads to future eminence f It 
is those young enthusiastic men, fresh 
from the drawing schools of academies, 
who must ultimately occupy the place 
of the present veterans, and will either 
exalt or degrade the British school of 
painting. Formerly those young art- 
ists, partly by teaching, partly by oc- 
casional portrait painting, managed to 
exist, and improved meanwhile ; but 
now the scliools of design have 
trenched upon the one, and photo- 
graphy has nearly extirpated the 
other source of income. When even 
old artists feel the change, what must 
the young ones experience ? In the 
March number of the Art Review^ 
there is a letter to the editor, signed 
"A Poor Artist's Wife," which exem- 
plifies this. She wants her husband 
to explain their grievances, but — 

" ' Lizzy,' said he, ' it's a day of pro- 
gress, and progress means change; and 
what's the use of telling them that we 
are the parties just now feeling that 
consequence/ With that he turned 
into his studio, leaving me fiat enough, 
I assure you. It then struck me to try 
my own hand, and ask you to admit my 
letter amongst your columns. The idea 
brought a kind of qualm over me (to see 
myself in print !) ; but I have persevered, 
confident that my story will meet an 
1 Amen,' at least in the family of many a 
struggling artist. Progress and change ! 
yes, they keep pace with the Sun — in- 
deed it is that great luminary himself 
that has produced our present neces- 
sities. 

" The case is this — My husband be- 
longs to that numerous class of artists 
who were wont to combine portrait nnd 
figure painting. It is expensive and 
laborious work to be for ever hunting up 
scenes, and iourneying about the coun- 
try in search of novel subjects, and to 
take Mr. This and Mrs. That between 
times was always a refreshing variety, 
and an easy source of profit at the same 
time. The other canvas was then re- 
sumed with pleasure, and when the time 
of sale arrived, a moderate charge com- 
pleted the income we required, and con- 
tented us. But since the popular in- 
terest in art has risen even to the sun, 
and turned him into a practical genius, 
we have been unwillingly forced into the 
acknowledgment of his supremacy, by 
feeling it most keenly in our daily ex- 
perience. Every one prefers sitting to 
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him imtber than to their fellow- mortals. 
This may not seem very extraordinary, 
but it is very trying. The consequence 
is, our limited income has become de- 
pendent upon the one class of pictures, 
and we cannot possibly afford to part 
with these for the rery moderate prices 
of the former time. 1 declare I often do 
not know which way to go to meet 
necessary expenses. It used to be com- 
paratively easy to find some human 
vanity willing to have itself depicted, at 
least to its own admiring gaze." 

A new phase has lately developed 
itself, viz. : — coloured photographs in 
imitation of miniatures, or oil paint- 
ings : and this Brummagem art affords 
employment in u touching up" to such 
young artiste as may be willing to 
accept it. We have heard of some 
establishment where they "kept a 
poet ;' but establishments where they 
44 keep an artist" are plenty enough in 
those days ; wo to the young man of 
promise or ability who enters one of 
them. He leaves hope behind— there 
is an end to improvement — it will in- 
deed be to him the grave of his art ! 
This is not a hopeful view, but we 
fear that photography will degrade 
art, unless indeed the present furor of 
the public expends itself, and that 
photography, from seeking to be the 
rival, shall assume its proper position, 
as an adjunct to — indeed an invalu- 
able assistance to the artist in his 
study of nature. It has already 
seriously interfered with the publica- 
tion and sale of engravings. The 
penny exhibitions havealso a tendency 
to degrade art — at least in Ireland — 
we believe they have not extended 
elsewhere. Mr. Macleod suggests 
that a shilling for the ordinary admis- 
sion, and half-a-crown for season 
tickets, would be best He says : — 
"The Academy will be considered 
fairly enough entitled to regard the 
exhibition rather as a source of in- 
come, than as a means of educating 
the people." He also suggests that 
each visitor should, on entering, re- 
ceive a card which would admit the 
bearer free during the last week of 
the exhibition ; a most excellent sug- 
gestion, which has not however, been 
acted upon at the Academy exhibition 
now open, but the old penny system 
of admission has been revived, al- 
though not with much success. 

Aa Mr. Macleod has reported against 
the system of penny adnussions, it is 



sought in the Observations to prove 
him mistaken on this question : — 

" However, it is certain that with the 
best exhibition held for many years, 
open at the best season, and for a much 
longer period than the exhibition bad 
ever been open at the shilling rate, the 
pecuniary results were the lowest had 
for many years. The figures of the last 
three years will suffice to quote here : — 
£ s. d. 



1853, . 


. 267 17 8 


1854, . 


. 313 17 10 


1856, . 


. 207 2 6. 



Here it is conceded that in 1856, 
with no penny admissions, a surplus 
of about .£40 was realized, while in 
the two preceding years, with the 
penny, each exhibition caused a loss 
of over £100. 

The circumstances under which the 
penny system came to be adopted in 
the Academy were shortly these : — In 
August 1845, an anonymous letter 
was published in a morning paper to 
the effect that it would be a great boon 
if the exhibition of the Academy, then 
about to close, could be thrown open 
to the working classes at a reduced 
price of admission. This letter was 
cut out of the newspaper in which it 
appeared, and forwarded in an enve- 
lope to the Royal Hibernian Academy. 
As the arms of the Lord Lieutenant 
of that period were on the seal, it was 
inferred that the slip came from the 
Castle. In all haste a meeting was 
called ; and, probably overcome by the 
sight of the official seal, it was imme- 
diately, and with very little considera- 
tion, decided by the half-dozen aca- 
demicians then present to open the 
exhibition for a penny. Being thus 
hastily done, although it never had 
the approval of the members generally, 
it was continued from year to year, 
notwithstanding the clearest evidences 
of its failure. 

It is plain that Mr. Macleod leant 
as lightly on the Academy as he could, 
actuated, no doubt, by a wish not to 
deprive the country of a national in- 
stitution : but every admission at all 
favourable to them, good-naturedly 
put forward by him, they have turned 
into a means of attack on his other 
statements. That the Academy has 
been most worully mismanaged is 
plain. One thing, however, is certain 
—the acts of a few individuals, whe- 
ther mistaken or otherwise, ought 
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not to deprive the general body of 
Irish artists, and the country, of a 
National Academy of Arts • and, 
therefore, we are glad that His Ex- 
cellency the Earl of Eglinton has de- 
cided not to recommend the with- 
drawal of the grant, provided that the 
Academy conform to the requisite 
changes in its conduct and constitu- 
tion ; but when we observe the per- 
tinacity with which the members seem 
to cling to their former courses — their 
unwillingness to acknowledge that 
there was any blame attachable to 
them — we confess to much misgiving 
as to the future efficiency of any in- 
stitution, in the management of which 
those same members will have any 
considerable share. A spirit of parti- 
zanship seems to prevail, parties ap- 
pearing more intent on personal tri- 
umphs than on considerations for the 
future prosperity of the body. 

In Lord Naas's letter, of the 20th 
April, the points required for adoption 
by the Academy, are, an increase in 
the number of members ; a modifica- 
tion of the by-laws; a fixed period 
for the opening of the exhibitions ; and 
that associates shall be elected by the 
general body of the artists ; that 
salaries must not be paid out of the 
grant, which is to be applied solely to 
the schools ; that the exhibitions 
must be dependent upon the receipts 
for support ; and that, therefore, Mr. 
Macleod's suggestions as to the 
charges for admission should be 
adopted ; or, if not injurious to the 
finances, the exhibition to be open 
one evening in the week at a penny ; 
and, finally, that an annual inspection 
must be made by the Board of Trade. 

It was to those propositions that 
the strangely conditional assent was 
given, to which allusion has been 
already made in this article, and it is 
somewhat significant, as foreshadow- 
ing the future course of the Academy, 
that, notwithstanding all Mr. Mac- 
leod s recommendations, they have 
opened their exhibition for the old 
penny every evening. We shall be 
curious to see the pecuniary results at 
the close of the exhibition. 

On the voting of the grants for the 
Royal Hibernian Academy there was 
a short debate in Parliament last 
month. Lord Haddo obj ected to that 
portion destined for the payments of 
living models for the use of the stu- 
dents. He also expressed his astonish- 



ment that, after the report of Mr. 
Norman MacleocL the vote for the 
Academy should he proposed at all 
Mr. Coningham pointed out that such 
studies were indispensable to Art- 
students ; and that to deprive them of 
these would be to take away one of 
the principal advantages which they 
gained from attendance in the Aca- 
demy. Lord Naas also dwelt upon 
the importance and utility of such 
studies, and showed that they were 
universally considered essential in 
every School of Art With regard to 
the report upon the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, he assured the noble lord 
that the Irish Government would take 
care to see that the recommendations 
made in the report which they had 
received would be, as far as possible, 
carried into effect Subsequently Mr. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Vance, and other mem- 
bers took part in the discussion ; and, 
on a division, the grant was carried by 
148 to 24 votes. We are rejoiced that 
the grant has not been withheld; and 
that the Academy will receive another 
trial before the country, and Irish ar- 
tists are deprived of what ought to be 
a valuable National Institution — for 
we would look upon the extinction of 
the Academy as an inevitable conse- 
quence of a withdrawal of the grant. 
We hope earnestly that under the 
watchful care of the present govern- 
ment the Royal Hibernian Academy 
may be made a really useful and effi- 
cient institution, and an honour to 
the country. The public have been 
blamed for the inferior position art 
occupies amongst ns ; but the fault 
has not been with the people, who 
have always manifested a taste for 
the arts, and supported exhibitions of 
a really high class. We point in proof 
of our assertion to the crowds who 
used to fill the Fine Arts Court in the 
Great Dublin Exhibition; the num- 
ber of paintings that were purchased 
at that time : the anxiety evinced to 
visit the different private views of 
high-class works which have been so 
frequent in Dublin of late years ; the 
numbers who subscribe to expensive 
prints : the liberal way the Royal 
Irish Art Union was supported, until 
it lost the confidence of the public ; 
the crowds that visited the late Exhi- 
bition of PaintingB of the French 
School ; and lastly, the fact that at 
the Royal Dublin Society's Art Exhi- 
just closed, £1,080 was re- 
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qeived at the doors. 'Hie Irish pub- 
lic is discriminating ; it will not en- 
courage inferiority, and the Academy 
exhibitions have partaken largely of 
this quality. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties a remodelled Academy will 
have to contend against is, the in- 
ferior character which this institution 
has acquired. It is said that a late 
Lord Lieutenant, being asked to knight 
the President of the Koyal Hibernian 
Academy, as such an honour had 
been conferred on the President of the 
RoyaJ Academy of London, and the 
Scottish Academy, replied, " What is 
the use of galvanizing a dead body !" 
Mr. Macleodj in his Report, points 
out the necessity of establishing an 
Art Union in Dublin. He says : — 

" The formation of an Art Union ap- 
pears to me a most important step 
towards the general object, offering as 
it does the incentire to exertion and 
opportunities for the dissemination of 
art knowledge amongst the general 
public. I have been led to believe that 
an Art Union taking for a model the most 
successful in the kingdom, would be 
well supported, and I trust one will be 
speedily established. It may be hoped, 
by such measures, that the Academy 
will iu a short time become really pros- 
perous.'* 

Already we have had of such socie- 
ties in succession : the Koyal Irish 
Art Union ; the National Art Union ; 
the Irish Ait Union ; and the Dublin 
Art Union, all in turn becoming ex- 
tinct The first-named of those so- 
cieties was the only one which en- 
joyed a reasonable share of public 
support, having in some years obtained 
subscribers to the amount of ,£9,000. 
It alone, too, attained a seven years' 
existence. The others succumbed 
after one or two years' struggle. There 
was so much dissatisfaction felt with 
the Royal Irish Art Union, consequent 
upon the non-delivery of prints, the 
substitution of old engravings for the 
ones originally promised, added to 
complaints against the Committee of 
Selection, that the public, in disgust, 
refused to support any Art Union. 
If, however, a new Art Union be 
established, or the first one revived, 
upon the model of "The most suc- 
cessful in the kingdom," which we 
take to be the Art Union of London, 
established on the money prize sys- 
tem, some of the causes of former 
failure will not be likely to arise. 



There have been several Art Unions 
established in England and Scotland, 
all more or less flourishing. In Ireland 
alone have they failed. These con- 
stant failures of every institution in 
this country, connected with the arts, 
are most dispiriting. 

An influential meeting has been 
lately held in Dublin, with the object 
of establishing an Art Union ; partly, 
we believe, in accordance with Mr. 
Macleod's suggestions. We hope to 
see this project carried out ; and that 
the causes of former failure will be 
avoided. Of all things we wish to 
see the system of money prizes a fun- 
damental principle of its constitution. 
A Committee of Selection will always 
be open to the suspicion of favouritism 
— must inevitably have a peculiar bias 
towards a particular style of art — 
and in favour of artists, whose merits 
may be questionable ; but with the 
money prizes the public become the 
dispensers of patronage, which is 
after all the most legitimate and 
healthy both for art and artists. 
Besides, it leads to thinking about 
art, and is, therefore, more educa- 
tional in its operation than the sys- 
tem of spoon-feeding by a Committee 
of taste. 

The thirtieth exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy opened on the 
25th of May, and has not yet closed. 
It contains 357 works. A visit to the 
collection would not impress a stranger 
with a very exalted idea of the pow- 
ers of our artists, or the progress of 
Irish Art. It does not contain any 
striking works — none in fact are above 
mediocrity — and many artists are not 
represented in it by even a single con- 
tribution. The exhibition is much 
below the average, and that was never 
very high in the Dublin Academy. 
Some of the younger artists who gave 
great promise in the last exhibition 
nave not altogether kept it ; but others 
again show a most decided advance ; 
indeed this portion of the display is 
the most hopeful to those anxious for 
the development of art in Ireland. 
There are a few pretentious works by 
older artists, but portraits predomi- 
nate — a few excellent, and many very 
inferior. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the attendance 
of visitors is sinaiL 

The collection seems by contrast 
even worse than it might look at 
anotherseason;forthepubliceyeisjust 
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now fresh from a view of Winterhal- 
ter's magnificent picture of the "French 
Empress and her dames d'honneur." 
This is the best portrait picture we 
have ever seen exhibited m Dublin. 
Its admirable arrangement and dispo- 
sition of colour are unsurpassed, and, 
as a study of light and shadow, it is 
almost unexampled. Four of the neads 
are altogether in reflected light — a 
most daring thing for an artist to at- 
tempt, especially with delicate spiri- 
tual female portraits ; the majority of 
whom, strange to say, are blondes, al- 
though French and Spanish women. 
The treatment of those heads thus 
placed in shadow, and, indeed, of every 
portion of the picture, is a perfect 
marvel of art. This painting, indeed, 
is invaluable to the student. You feel 
that the slightest movement of one of 
those heads must instantly change the 
play of the light, and you almost ex- 
pect it, so little like a tangible per- 
manent marking appear those eva- 
nescent and pearly shadows. No Bri- 
tish artist would be permitted to adopt 
such a mode of treatment with his 
sitters. We can fancy the horror of 
the titled mamma at the first hint of 
placing Lady So-and-so in profile. 
Why, the angelic expression of her 
ladyship's eyes would be quite lost, as 
well as the beautiful oval of the face ! 
and the mouth ! — the best feature in 
Lady So-and-so's face is her mouth ! 
To put all the face in shadow ! Oh, 
the horrid man ! This picture is the 
more remarkable because Winterhalter 
has not hitherto been so successful in 
his shadows — that is, in their tone. 
It was easy to see that he had a better 
eye for shadow than for colour, and 
loved to paint the former in preference 
to the latter ; but in this picture he 
has exhibited power for both. The 
painting of the draperies is also excel- 
lent The green silk dress on the fore- 
ground figure, and the dark gray, co- 
vered with the black lace, are admirable 
contrasts of colour and studies of dra- 
pery, as also the Leghorn hat and veil 
which fall on the latter. All the de- 
tails in Winterhalter's picture are 
carefully, and yet not laboriously or 
painfully worked out, even to the fo- 
liage and grass, which is green as in 
nature, yet is not obtrusive. 

Another fine work, by Barker, re- 
presenting " General Williams leaving 
Kara," has been exhibiting here. It 
is not equal, in the higher attribute of 



art, to Winterhalter's picture, but is 
yet a very excellent production — su- 
perior, we think, to his " Allied Gene- 
rals," as lately exhibited in Dublin. 
We have rarely seen figures on snow 
better painted, or where spottiness 
was so little evident. The general ef- 
fect of this picture was, however, much 
injured by the way it was exhibited— 
one-half of the picture Ijy artificial 
light, and the foreground with daylight 
fuU on it — one destroying the other. 
The group of figures m Turkish cos- 
tume on the left of the picture is an 
admirable piece of painting ; and the 
dismounted gun on the ri At is won- 
derfully given. Rosa Bonheur's great 
picture of "The Horse Fair" is yet 
fresh in the recollection of the art- 
loving portion of our public ; as also 
Martin s three pictures representing 
the " Last Day and the Final Judg- 
ment," David Roberts' " Jerusalem/' 
and Sir Edwin Landseer's exquisite 
rendering of "Titania and the Fairies." 
There is a complete absence of any 
thing resembling such works as those 
in the Royal Hibernian Academy Ex- 
hibition ; and it is not to be wondered 
at that the public, thus familiarized 
with what is most excellent in art, 
should not patronise an indifferent 
display. 

The exhibition of the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, just closed, was a contrast 
in every particular to that of the 
Academy. It was held in the new 
building intended for the Natural 
History Museum, — a large gallery of 
light and elegant proportions, but not 
well suited for the display of pictures. 
The nucleus of the exhibition was 
formed by the collection of works of 
fine and ornamental art from the 
Kensington Museum of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art — although it 
formed but a small portion of the dis- 
play — which comprised .ancient and 
modern paintings, statuary, numerous 
specimens of photography, and deco- 
rative art. Of the pictures which 
formed the largest and most attractive 
portion, most had been before exhibit- 
ed, and were nearly all collected in 
Dublin and its vicinity; many of 
them valuable and high-class works. 
It was visited by over 68,000 persons, 
and was opened a few evenings in the 
week at a reduced admission of three 
pence. The collection from the Kens- 
ington Museum had been exhibited in 
Belfast! with a few additional local 
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contributions, before being sent to 
Publin. As a claim Jo be the capital 
city of Ireland has been made for 
Belfast, it may be well to mention 
that the sum realized over all expenses 
by the exhibition there amounted 
to .£11 ; and in Dublin, near £600 was 
the amount of the profits. We learn, 
also, with regret that the Belfast School 
of Design is about to be closed, and 
the properties sold to pay expenses. 
This is not creditable to the Belfast 
people. The Kensington collection 
Las also been forwarded to Limerick, 
and an Art Exhibition is now open in 
that city, being, we believe, the first 
ever held there. The display is most 
creditable, over 200 pictures, and se- 
veral works of sculpture, having been 
contributed, mostly from the vicinity 
of the city. Mr. Vincent sends his 
entire collection — ninety-eight works 
— chiefly of the old masters— many of 
undoubted excellence. It is gratifying; 
to record such instances, on the part of 
the local gentry,of anxiety to co-operate m 
for the diffusion of an art taste amongst 
the public We congratulate them on 
the successful result of their efforts. 
Thus, there is much that is hopeful 
for the future progress of Art in Ire- 
land; and not the least gratifying 
event is, that the project for estab- 
lishing an Irish National Gallery is 
about to be realized, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer having consented to 
place a further grant for X5,000 in the 
year's estimates to aid in the erection 
of the building, and having given a 
promise that a further grant of £7,000 
will be allocated next year. The Irish 
Institution have already a sum of about 
£11,000 set apart for this purpose; 
therefore, the erection of the building 
on Leinster Lawn, as an opposite 
wing to the Natural History Museum, 
may be expected to commence imme- 
diately. 

With regard to the general plan of 
the proposed building, the late exhi- 
bition of the Royal Dublin Society, in 
the new Museum, may afford some 
useful hints, both as to what should 
be avoided and what is desirable. 
Its general arrangement, with the 
projecting side galleries, is the best 
form of an exhibition room : but the 
central space was very much too nar- 
row. The height of the galleries was 
also insufficient, and they should have 
a depth of at least fourteen feet By 
this disposition lofty and elegant pro- 
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portions may be combined with the 
placing of the pictures almost on a 
line with the eye, the great desideratum 
in an exhibition, and one which archi- 
tects have hitherto failed to realize. 

By arching the main walls, and 
allowing a projection on the outside, 
the space under the galleries might 
be available for ofjices and other pur- 
poses. 

There have been already donations 
of pictures to the Irish Institution 
for our future National Gallery — 
works of the old masters principally. 
Mr. Watkins has given some pictures, 
and a numerous collection of water- 
colour drawings, by a few Irish and 
English artists, have also been be- 
queathed by the late Captain Taylor. 
The late Lord Chancellor has taken a 
most active part in the promotion of 
this desirable and national object A 
number of works, to the value of over 
,£3,000, have been lately, through his 
instrumentality, made available for 
the Irish Institution, to serve as ob- 
jects of study, Other donations have 
been received ; and no doubt the ex- 
ample thus nobly set will find many 
imitators, and the Irish National Gal- 
lery experience no want of co-opera- 
tion amongst our nobility and gentry. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of being 
premature, and perhaps seeming tx%- 
geant, we cannot resist giving ex- 
pression to our hope, that upon the 
completion of the building, Govern- 
ment will not leave us altogether to our 
own resources in bringing together a 
collection worthy of the country ; and 
while on this point, we would impress 
upon the Committee of the Irish In- 
stitution, that a National Gallery will 
fall far short of its object if it does not 
afford a faithful record of the history 
of Irish art, and be representative of 
the talent of Irish artists, as well as 
an exemplification of art m its gene- 
ral acceptation. It will be the height 
of folly to think of emulating the 
great Continental collections, or even 
aspiring to an imitation of the Lon- 
don National Gallery, though so far 
behind the others. A stranger visit- 
ing our Gallery will naturally look 
for a representation of what our art 
is, and what it has been ; and if he sees 
but an indifferent collection of imi- 
tation old masters, or inferior, though 
genuine, specimens of their works, he 
may well be expected to turn from 
our National Gallery, entertaining 
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both a contempt for our taste, and a 
disgust at our want of patriotism. 

The darkest hour of the night is that 
before the dawn of day. From vari- 
ous causes, which in the course of this 
paper we have slightly glanced at, the 
fine arts in Ireland were never in a 



more depressed condition than at pre- 
sent ; but let us hope that a brighter 
prospect is about to dawn, and that 
Art shall not form an exception in the 
great social progress which is now 
taking place m this country. 



SEA DEIFT. 



Those of our readers who have stood 
upon a shelving shore on the morn- 
ing after a gale, have probably ob- 
served the strange and heterogeneous 
heaps of deposit which the agitation 
of the ocean has cast up, and which 
form a fringe marking the line of high 
water. They will have seen, that al- 
though the bulk of the mass thus 
thrown together consists of weed 
which has been stripped by the 
violence of the waves from its roots 
beneath the surface, other things 
are here and there discernible, mixed 
up with the debris, which bear testi- 
mony of a different kind, and speak 
of man and his doings on the aeep. 
The weed has its uses — its market- 
able value : it is collected, carted, 
carried o$ laid by, spread upon the 
land. It fertilizes barren soil, and 
finally feeds the men who will some 
day venture upon the ocean which 
has cast it up. But the fragments of 
drift wood, squared, carved, painted ; 
the strands of rope, the shreds of 
canvas, the water-rounded pebbles of 
glass, the strips of clothing, the bones, 
tne old shoes, the scraps of cabbage, 
the pages of Punch,— these tell an- 
other tele — of peril, of adventure, of 
humour, of whim — of man, in short 
We have ourselves picked up a cru- 
cifix under such circumstances. It 
had possibly been kissed by the dving 
lips of a member of the church of 
Oullen. We have at this moment 
in our museum a child's whistle, 
extracted from a lump of drift-weed, 
in this way— whether pitched over- 
board in a moment of harmonious 
surfeit) or drawn into the cold bosom 
of ocean along with the little whistler, 
is not likely to be known. 

As with the literal "wreck of the 
sea," so is it with nautical litera- 
ture. The perils, achievements, adven- 
tures of men who have their business 



on the great deep form a goodly and 
instructive shelf m our libraries. His- 
tories, biographies, narratives, abound: 
instructing the minds, and inspiring 
the energies of future seafarers. The 
lighter and more heterogeneous stuffi 
not of such obvious and apparent 
use. serves, at least, to amuse ; and 
suck scraps may find a not inappro- 
priate place in the circulating library 
or the pages of a magazine. 

Within the bright blue covers of 
the "Sea Drift," before us, we have 
the odds and ends of a sailor's ex- 
perience, tossed to the public with 
true nautical nonchalance, the very 
typography not seeming to have been 
deemed worthy of the gallant author's 
supervision ; yet, in spite of a total dis- 
regard of the first principles of tech- 
nical and mechanical accuracy: not- 
withstanding that capitals are hope- 
lessly entangled with italics, and the 
punctuation dredged in as from a 
pepper-box, enough can be deciphered 
from the book to make us often laugh, 
and occasionally sigh ; while there is 
quite sufficient that is intelligible to 
enable us to see that the fine old 
veteran who has written it, and who 
has attained his flag after distinguish- 
ed services in all parts of the world, 
has both a head and a heart, and is 
worthy of the proud station he occu- 
pies as one of tne surviving heroes of 
Trafalgar. We can with difficulty, in- 
deed, withhold our maledictions on 
the unhappy printer, who has set up 
his types, in Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, French, and English, with 
eoual audacity, and made a Babel 
or the whole ; we cannot altogether 
acquit the gallant Admiral himself, 
who appears to have nourished the 
fond idea that he could print a book 
at Portsmouth, and correct the press 
in Brussels : neither can we quite 
understand now things originally nob- 
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lished, let us believe, with ordinary 
care, in the Nautical Magazine, could 
hare undergone such a disintegrating 
process in their transfer to a separate 
volume ; yet for the life and soul of us 
we cannot be angry with the fine old 
chief who has ignored all proprieties, 
and plunged with characteristic gal- 
lantry head-foremost into the sea of 
publicity, without so much as an 
alphabet to keep him afloat 

The Admiral seems to be a man of one 
idea. Kidd buried treasure — Dumas 
and Edgar Allan Poe discovered it in 
opposite quarters of the world, and 
turned ready cash out of it, without 
abstracting a dollar. The discovery 
in both instances was profitable, 
though the eapital remained invested 
in South Sea Stock ; in other words, 
buried in some problematical ocean- 
grave. Our author conceived it pos- 
sible to exhume the dollars, literally. 
One day. in the early part of 1818, a 
respectable looking elderly foreign 
seaman," stood opposite to the mess- 
room windows of the Grown Hotel at 
Portsmouth. He sought and obtained 
an audience of the Admiral ; he had 
a tale to tell, which was partly credit- 
ed by Lords Liverpool and Bexley, 
though of course it failed to impose 
en the sagacity of the shrewd Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, Mr. Croker. 
Our author, who was on the look-out 
for a "run," jumped at the hint of 
hidden treasure, and a hunt among the 
"Salvage Islands" in the Atlantic, and 
soon lent himself, heart and soul, to 
the extraction of sunbeams from the 
eool cucumber he had got to deal with. 

It is refreshing to see the hearty 
seal with which the Commander of the 
"Prometheus" set to work. It is still 
more refreshing— indeed it amounts 
to being edifVing-— to observe the ten- 
acity with which, after two deliberate 
sod utterly fruitless attempts, and the 
interval of nearly half a century ; in 
spite of the repeated good-humoured 
mssuasives of accompanying friends, 
and, we fear, the ill-concealed smiles 
e£ the spectators who witnessed these 
successive failures, the respectable 
Bear- Admiral, amid the hospitalities 
of Bolls Park, or the courtly gaieties 
of the Belgian capital, still hugs the 
one idea, that the dollars are there, 
sod seeks by a thousand harmless 
stratagems to incite some younger and 
more efficient adventurer to the chase 
which, not conviction or defeat, but 



age and the apathy of the authorities, 
have obliged him at length to relin- 
quish 

The story the " respectable foreign 
sailor" told is not worth speaking of. 
Our readers may pretty well guess 
what it was : it contained all the 
usual ingredients ; Santa Cruz — yellow 
fever — oualms of conscience— dying 
confession — Spanish galleons — two 
millions of dollars — uninhabited 
island — murder the captain — land the 
dollars — bury them, and the captain 
on top — make sail — retribution — cast 
away — all lost, — but the narrator. The 
name of the confidant must surely 
have been part of the hoax. It could 
not have reached the ears of Lords 
Liverpool and Bexley — no man alive, 
we had almost said, could have been 
taken in by a " respectable foreigner," 
calling himself Christian Cbuize ! 

The Salvage Islands. There is some- 
thing suspicious in the very name. Is it 
quite certain that such a locality will 
be found in the charts at all ] They 
are reported to lie somewhere west of 
Africa, and south of Madeira— an aqua 
iwco^ntk^atthebest. Salvage Islands! 
Spenser, if we recollect aright, speaks 
of a " Salvage man" — a term applied 
to a sort of Caliban. Treasure re- 
lated by Christian Cruize to have 
been buried among the Salvage Islands I 
Why, it sounds like an allegory, as if 
there was a moral for young persons 
to be drawn from it ! 

Well, if the dollars have held fast, 
some coin of another stamp has drift- 
ed ashore ; and we have no objection 
to the light change we get for the 
heavy metal kept down by the mur- 
dered captain's bones. Besides, there 
seems a sort of sly inkling every here 
and there, as if the author himself 
sought rather to amuse the reader 
than delude himself with his hobby. 
He tells a story to the following effect, 
which a blind enthusiast would 
scarcely have done : — 

" Sir Henry Digby, in the command 
of a frigate, had shaped hi* course for 
Cape St. Vincent, and was running to 
the southward in the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre. He rung his bell at eleven 
o'clock for the officer of the watch ? and 
asked him 4 How are we standing?' 
' South-south-west, sir.' * What sort of 
weather V • The same, sir, as when you 
left the deck ; fine strong breeze ; star- 
light night.' 'The same sail?' 'Yes, 
the same; double-reefed topsails and 
foresail.' < Has there been anybody in 
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my cabin ?' ' I believe not, air ; I shall 
ask the sentry.' 'Sentry,' asked the 
officer of the watch, * has there been any- 
body in the captain's cabin V * No, sir,' 
said: the sentry, ' nobody . ' ' Very odd, ' 
rejoined the captain, 'I was perfectly 
convinced I had been spoken to.' At 
two o'clock the bell was again rung, the 
same questions repeated, and the same 
answers given. 'Most extraordinary 
thing,' said Captain Digby ; ' every time 
I dropped asleep I heard somebody shoot- 
ing in my ear, "Digby! Digby 1 go to 
the northward 1" "Digby! Digby I go 
to the northward !" •« Digby 1 Digby 1 
go to the northward 1'" ' * I shall cer- 
tainly do so. Take another reef in your 
topsails,' he continued, to the officer of 
the watch; 'haul your wind and tack 
every hour till daylight, and then call 
me.' The officer of the middle watch 
did accordingly as he was ordered, and 
when relieved at four o'clock his succes- 
sor was greatly astonished at finding the 
ship on a wind, and asked the meaning 
of it. • Meaning, indeed, ' said the other ; 
'the captain has gone mad, that's all I 
and he then told his story, at which 
they laughed heartily. There was, how- 
ever, nothing to do but obey the orders; 
and the ship was tacked at four, at five, 
at six, and at seven. She had just come 
round for the last time, as the day was 
breaking, when the look-out man eried 
out, 'Large ship on the weather bow P 
A musket was fired to bring her to, and 
she proved a Spanish vessel laden with 
dollars and a rich cargo, which gave the 
fortunate dreamer a large portion of the 
great fortune which he amassed in the 
naval service. 

" The story was told to my friend, the 
late Sir Jahleel Brenton, and by him re- 
peated to me: the high character of both 
him and Sir Henry Digby forbidding the 
possibility of fabrication. 

4 It is a common vulgar clap-trap, or 
indulgence of our love of the marvellous, 
to find supernatural grounds for com- 
mon occurrences, or even loftier causes 
for events, than actually existed. 

" Hera lies John Dove, 
Who died of lore; 
Bat more of a fell 
That he sot off a wall." 
"And here we find Digby warned by a sprite, 
Or more by a chart he explored over night." 

Here, the last line is the moral of 
the tale. The voice was a hum, the 
sagacity of the captain explained the 
vision, and laid the ghost 

Nevertheless the fact remains, that 
our excellent author, Admiral Robin- 
son, did, in spite of Digby and a first 
failure, and relying on that Provi- 
dence which could, if it so pleased, 
" shower down diamond aerolites on 



his head," make up his mind, so late 
as the year 1856, to attempt a second 
exploration of those same islands 
"south of Madeira," and was even 
able to persuade two sensible men of 
the world to accompany him This 
second voyage it is, the log of which 
forms the staple of the book. The 
fint attempt, made in 1813, had been 
confined to a day's sportive digging, 
by the crew of the " Prometheus," in 
the sands of the "Great Salvage,* for 
something which they were not to 
know any thing about This second 
and more serious delving was to be a 
grand and leisurely "turn up" of the 
whole tidal deposit, by the crew and 
passengers of the yacht, suggestively 
named "Dream :" consisting of our 
author himself, Captain Bent nek (the 
proprietor of the yacht), Colonel Mur- 
ray, and two or three "hands," A 
few pages relate the adventure and 
its results. The admiral approached 
the affair, at least, in a good frame of 
mind. Here is an entry in his log- 
book, bearing date Saturday, July 
18:— 

'Tor my part, I fully believe that 
the Being who directs all things, small as 
well as great (for if the smaller were left 
to chance they would be running across 
and disturbing the greater), has already 
determined our success or failure. It is 
more philosophical to entertain the idea 
of an universal, than of a partial, cogni- 
zance and direction by God ; and if the 
decree have gone forth as I would have 
it, I hope I may acknowledge my Bene- 
factor, or submit to His decision if it be 
adverse, which I think it will most prob- 
ably be." 

The "Dream" neared the "Great Sal- 
vage" Island — stood in— water ra- 
EicQy shoaled from nine fathoms to 
ve and four — party got a fright — 
hove to — stood out—hung on for a few 
days— and stood back for Teneriffe, 

On the 4th of August, they returned 
to the charge. This time it was on 
the "little Salvage." otherwise called 
"The Great Piton/' 

" Here is the land we feel such an in- 
terest about, bearing N. by B. eighteen 
miles. Is it our gold mine ? It looks 
as ugly as any diggings ever did. 

"In approaching the land, a little 
sandy bay showed itself; we had no bot- 
tom a mile and three quarters from shore, 
but half a mile from the beach we ob- 
served the water change colour and 
struck soundings at eleven fathoms, 
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shoaling to ten, nine, eight, seven, six, 
fire, and four ; two hundred yards from 
the beach, the bottom was sand, but as 
we drew close in we saw the rocks on the 
bottom, and the landing amongst them 
was not easy, as the swell rolled in here 
as at the Great Salrage. 

"The little bay, about a quarter of a 
mile in extent, had a beach of rounded 
pebbles, and shore high- water mark a 
flat surface of sand, extending to the 
baseof theNucleus Hill, which rose black 
and grim in the centre of the Island. 
I chmbed up this solitary elevation 
(with one of the boat's crew to carry my 
mineralogical specimens), and sat on its 
summit, to survey the desolation spread 
found us. About a mile distant was the 
little Piton, with something such a bay 
is ours, and extending to the S. W. ; and 
to the W. and N. of the Great Piton, 
were a series of black angry looking 
rocks, and broken water between; the 
Red Riding-hood shoal breaking at its 
regular intervals, and disclosing its 
great black fangs." 

* We had now seen all the spots on all 
the islands which corresponded with 
Cruise's Bay, and as the unsettled wea- 
ther did not allow us to anchor, nor the 
roughness of the water permit our land- 
ing in any of them with our boring rods ; 
and as the egg-shells of boats were jeo- 
pardized even as we backed into the 
beach to jnmp on shore, we could hardly 
hare remained to embark a cargo of gold 
dost, had we found one ; and as, moreover, 
on both of the islands we happened to 
have at the moment evidence to our pro- 
ceedings, Bentinck and Murray were 
unwilling to remain, and overruled my 
wish to linger about and see more 
or institute at least a desultory search. 
However, I was out-voted, and had 
nothing for it but to go into the lobby 
with a good grace and submit to the 
unfavourable division.* 

An ingenious arrangement had been 
made previous to starting, by which 
the expectant household at home 
was to be made telegraphically ac- 
quainted with the success of the ex- 
pedition, without revealing the mkhty 
secret to the officials in charge of the 
wires, A bonnet existed in the family, 
which was not a favourite. Still, it 
was too good to be destroyed. It 
was agreed that, should the dollars 
turn up, the obnoxious head-dress 
ihould at once be sacrificed In short, 
the news was to be conveyed under the 
significant — but unrevealing — sen- 
tence, " Burn-the-bonnet" Alas ! the 
wished-for signal was not destined to 
•rive. The Donnet remained uncon- 



sumed : and may, for aught we know, 
to this hour offend the taste, and mor- 
tifV the feelings, of a whole family. 

Here — in the middle of the book — 
ends the romance of Monte Christo. 
the Gold Beetle, && The baffled 
Admiral, as he retires, reasons with 
himself: 

" Could so large a sum as two millions 
of dollars have been landed and secreted 
in any reasonable time ? and is it prob- 
able any such sum existed ? First, the 
dollars, if in silver, would have weighed 
about 120 tons, and would have been 
contained in some 1,200 boxes, and 
would have occupied a pit of twenty feet 
long, ten feet wide, and ten feet deep, 
with an interval between the boxes and 
the murdered captain of two feet; and in 
smooth water the crew — of, say, twenty 
men — with a long boat carrying two tons, 
would take sixty trips, of an hour each 
trip, and might certainly have accom- 
plished all this in three ofays. Then, as 
to the amount, I think there must be a 
screw loose in this particular, and that 
the Spaniard, who borrowed little else 
from Scripture, might have borrowed 
its phraseology on this occasion, and 
given a large definite number for an in- 
definite. Two millions I think an im- 
probable amount, and that it must have 
been a smaller one— five or six hundred 
thousand dollars was the usual go for a 
rich trader. Lastly, as to Cruize's vera- 
city. This is the corner-stone of our 
Chateau en Espagne. If he break down, 
I am put out of Court. Again and again 
I repeat he was a true man ; he was no 
impostor. Neither of my companions 
are disposed to doubt this, and I have 
the additional ground for belief that I 
knew him personally. I have before 
spoken of the doctrine of thought read* 
ing, and have no doubt of its existence. 
'Truth/ the Spaniards say, 'is God's 
daughter ; ' and she is worthy of such an 
origin, for she commends herself to our 
conviction — in a way that falsehood 
never does, or did, or can do — and this 
with an instinct irrespective of, and 
superior to, all reasoning. Why do I 
believe that I am a living man ?" 

This is unanswerable. Though for 
Bentinck and Murray all was barren, 
for our worthy flag-officer the treasure 
was— nay, t*— there. It would not 
surprise us to hear of a third descent 
upon " these yellow sands. % What a 
sight it would be to witness the veter- 
an's return to Portsmouth with 120 
tons of silver in his pocket! The 
currency would be affected— shillings 
would be at a discount It would 
take twenty-five of them to make a 
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sovereign. What should we do with 
our loose change 1 

From theBrundusium of Rolls Park, 
however, the humorous anecdotes 
before us have, in the meantime, been 
issued ? under tne title of "Sea Drift" 
Here is one of them : — 

"We were standing for Newfound- 
land in the winter, and one morning at 
daylight saw in the wind's eye, about 
twelve miles distant, a Yankee privateer 
schooner. As to going after her, we 
might as well have gone after the sea- 
gulls over oar heads; so we assumed as 
much as possible the look of a merchant 
■hip, dropped the hammock cloths over 
the sides, ran in the flying jib boom, 
peaked up the mizen gaff, and topped 
up the driver boom, eased off the topsail 
sheets and settled the halyards, struck 
the fore-top gallant mast, and hauled 
the jib down three or four hanks, and 
got as slovenly a look up as could be 
desired. After a little, our friend up 
helm, up square sail, and down he came. 
When he approached us within three or 
four miles he suddenly stopped short, 
of which we took no notice, but held on 
our course; and after awhile he again 
resumed the pursuit. At last, when 
within a mile and a-half distant, he in 
square sail in a hurry, hauled his wind, 
and out sweeps. We had the lee guns 
run out, the men on deck lying down, 
and every preparation for making sail. 
We immediately wore short round on our 
heel, gave the schooner our broadside of 
carronades (which did not reach) as we 
came to on the other tack, and made all 
sail after her. For awhile she drew 
away from us; but as I observed that 
the quartermaster at the con, in his 
anxiety to hug the wind, kept the ship 
too close and then yawed to get her full, 
I ordered him not to steer by the wind, 
but by a point of the compass ; and on 
this steady line we drew up the chase, 
for it had been blowing a gale the day 
before, and the swell rolled the wind 
out of his low sails. At two o'clock we 
had neared within gun-shot, when he in 
sweeps and down colours. In my case 
I could not have borne to speak of such 
a misfortune, and would have brooded 
over it in silence, but my Boston friend 
preferred to unpack his heart with words. 
* The poor captain,' said Corporal Trim, 
'will never say a word about Muster 
Jkibhys death, and I pity him the most. 
MistroHs will relieve herself by crying ; 
and Mr. Shandy by talking about it.' 
80 our Yankee skipper told me his story 
through his nose, calling upon his mate 
to confirm his snuffling narrative, nearly 
as follows:— « So when X see you this 
morning 1 said, says I, "That ere is a 
Britisher going to Quee— bee (Quebec) ; 



Tm blessed if I don't have you up a tree,** 
says I, didn't I, Mr. Jones? So you 
see when we gets within four miles, I 
was looking pretty sharp through nay 
glass, and I twigs your signal balyarda 
outside your braces. "That's a little 
fishy," says I, didn't I, Mr. Jones ? Hold 
hard a bit. But you looked so like a 
lumbering, slovenly timber ship, that I 
at it again, and would have run along- 
side, but I twigs a black hat and a pair of 
red shoulders peep up for a minute over 
the weather bulwarks, and down again. 
" Oh ! ho !" says 1, " is that your figure." 
" She's a rogue," says I ; " I see oae of 
her sogers : hard down ; haul the wind,** 
didn't I, Mr. Jones ? Well, when your 
shot fell short, and I see that we drew 
upon you, says I, " I guess we have had 
a pretty considerable squeak; but I'll 
not dine with an English lord this day," 
didn't I, Mr. Jones? Well, after all, 
you drew up ; and I see you bothering 
about your foremost guns. T guetu 
now," says I, " they are going to give ua 
a di — vision ; no use to go and catch it ; 
brail up the foresail, in sculls, down with 
the stars and stripes," didn't I, Mr. Jones? 
And now that we've put our foot in it, 
and I find that you have only 125 men 
(he had 35 ! !), I am teetotally sorry that 
I didn't run you alongside and try to 
carry you by boarding; ain't I, Mr. 
Jones? I don't see nothing for your 
officers to larf at; is there, Mr. Jones? 
It '8 not treating me po — litely.' " 

We are not sure that we had ever 
heard of the captain who directed 
prayers to be duly read "according 
to the Letliargy of the Church of Eng- 
land ;" nor had we remembered the 
reply of Sir Hercules Langrishe to the 
Lord lieutenant of the day, when he 
was consulted as to what was the 
best History of Ireland — " A continua- 
tion of Rapin— e." With anecdotes 
and "mots" of this kind the book 
abounds. 

But our author can do more than 
tell a story. He can narrate a fact. 
Perhaps the best waif'm his " Drift" k 
the circumstantial account of the battle 
of Trafalgar, which, after so many 
years, ana so many descriptions, still 
reads fresh. We wish he had {riven 
us the benefit of his personal evidence 
as to the point so often and so hotly 
contested of late years : namely, whe- 
ther in point of fact the "Victory" was 
actually boarded by the enemy. We 
happened, ourselves, within the last 
five years, to be in company with an old 
naval officer, who had resided for near- 
ly half a century in a provincial town 
in Ireland* and who, having turned 
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his attention to other things, was abso- 
lutely ignorant of there having been 
any controversy whatever on the above 
subject We drew him on, as we 
art with him one quiet evening at 
a window, into the details of the 
great battle at which he had been 
present as a midshipman, and dis- 
covered that he had been on board of 
Fremantle's ship, which held the next 
place to Nelson's during the action ; 
that he had been that morning ap- 
pointed for the day aide-de-camp to 
the captain, which kept him on the 

Sarter-deck, and enabled him to see 
oat him ; that he had, in point of 
fact, kept his eyes in his head, and re- 
tained a very accurate recollection of 
what went on. This gentleman, in 
the course of his narration, without 
the slightest suggestive strategy on 
our part, statea as a thing undis- 
puted, and which he had himself wit- 
nessed- that the "Victory" was board- 
ed, and moreover, that for five minutes 
the enemy had possession of her quar- 
ter-deck, till a rally was made by her 
crew, and they were driven off again 
before any mischief was done. The 
narrator is now no more ; but his story 
seemed at the moment of sufficient 
interest to note it down, which we 
accordingly did that very nicht. Will 
our author enlighten us on this point ? 
He is very full, and very entertaining 
on the subject of Trafalgar. There is 
force in tne image with which the 
following reflections conclude : — 
** It is said * we newer forget.' I don't 



think this, though certainly some strange 
old remainder biscuits turn np from time 
to time as if nothing was ever lost ; but 
I suspect some things are lost in order 
to make room for others, and that Time, 
whilst he is ever passing his scythe over 
our minds, leaves some straggling blades 
which grow the stronger for having space 
and air." 

This is truth, well put ; and we con- 
gratulate the callant veteran on hav- 
ing ventilated his stores of experience 
and observation as he has done. This 
is the sort of book we want while we 
are lounging in a club, or waiting for 
our carriage. Not likely to be classed 
with Charles Lambe's "unreadable 
books"— Almanacs, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and backgammon boards bound 
and lettered; and the works of Gib- 
bon, Hume, Robertson, &c, "Sea 
Drift" is washed up to our feet ; all we 
have to do is to stoop down and pick 
it up. It is a fragment : a mere scrap : 
but it is split off the hulk of an old 
seventy-four, which has done good ser- 
vice, and is not yet finally laid up. 
So much is plain from the admirably- 
executed portrait prefixed to the vo- 
lume. For, be it remarked, the body 
of the book is a sort of sandwich, be- 
tween the drawn and the written effi- 
gies of our author. His face is at the 
D^nning--his history at the end. 
They are on a miniature scale; but 
they bear an unmistakable resem- 
blance to each other. There is a third 
voyage in both. 



SOME LATE NOVELS, AS SEEN THROUGH A KILLABNEY GLASS. 

Scene. — A boat moored not far from O'Donohne's Library, Lake of Killarney. 

Dramatis Pbrso*^— Vauqhan, a tramping artist; the Author, a Dublin critic; Darcy, 
m medical student, jost plucked ; and Phil, the boatman. 

Time. — A Jul? evening : the blue sky bedappled with sleeping flocks of white fleecy clouds ; 
the water of a deepening sapphire colour ; a wild deer every now and then belling from the 



green-wood caverns of high (iiena. 

Author.— Try thegreen drake, Darcy, 
the spotted darlings don't bite here as 
they did in the little curling ripple off 
Paddy Blake's rock. I suppose you 
would think it breaking the law to 
try the German plan of a cherry with 
the stone out, or the old Gloucester- 
shire poachers receipt of a fleshy 
grasshopper ? 

Darcy. — (Reproachfully, with an 
ex tu Brute look.) Is it murther 
you mane, you pot fisher you, with 
your lazy head on a square altar of 



novels. They shall never say that Bob 
Darcy didn't treat all the fish he ever 
played with like a gentleman. Lind 
me the fly-book there, its on the well 
by the whisky bottle — which like a 
solemn barometer tells us by its green 
lapse of the progress of time, what's 
o'clock ? 

Phil. — (With tremendous violence 
and enthusiasm.) Its turned four, your 
honour. I know it, because the four 
o'clock fly, your honour, is just gone. 

Author. — Nonsense, PhiL Don't 
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bamboozle ma There's no fly that is 
quite so punctual as that They don't 
read Bradshaw. 

Phil. — (Winking violently and put- 
ting on the innocence of an unborn 
babe.) Why I meant the four o'clock 
fly that goes from Muckross to the 
station. By the same token, I just 
hear the guard'sbugle. Oh,itsaspurty 
as Kittys dancing, to see his fingers 
run over the keys ; they're no sooner 
on than they're off again. Try a black 
and orange, Mr. Darcy, the wind is 
going down. 

VaughaiU-^WaMog up, and hum- 
ming the angling song of Gfothe.) How 
this cool, deep water, Mr. Critic, 
makes one long to dive to some mer- 
maid's cavern, and study fly-fishing 
with lines made of the golden thread 
of her errant hair. 

Darcy. — What ! study fishing from 
the fish s point of view — learning the 
great salmon language, and the trout's 
patois? 

Vaughan, — Exactly. Waking up 
drowned knights, and suicide monks, 
and having small tea-parties of respec- 
table banshees, in their blue flannel 
bathing dresses, and shrouds sine crin- 
oline. 

Author. — Now don't let your fancy 
become ghastly. 

Vaughan.— I must say, Darcy, with 
all his bull-finch riding, tumbler 
smashing, and frolics at Flynn's, has 
a tender heart, and a high sense of 
sporting honour. He refuses to catch 
but on equitable and scientific princi- 
ples. He is the Bayard of the fist, 
and the Sir Philip Sidney of the rod. 

Darcy. — You be hanged. 

Author. — Don't He's blushing. 

Vaughan. — (Taking up Darcy's fly 
book.) Did it cost you much money 
to make this collection of natural his- 
tory. 

Darcy. — Pots, sir ; pots, by Jove. 

Vaughan. — Why, old fellow, here's 
a leaf like a tulip bed, or Benjamin's 
coat and conscience. Why my palette, 
new set with its carmine, cobalt, and 
chromes, is nothing to it I believe 
it's a tailor's pattern book, or snips 
from a ribbon shop. The devil fishes 
with ribbons sometimes. 

Darcy. — Och ! you sucking RaphaeL 
you big ignoramus, (pull a biton, JPhiy 
what have you been wasting your time 
at Why those are the best salmon 
flies to be had at Limerick— witch- 
ers,byJove. This is the golden phea- 



sant, that the red macaw; beantie* 
both, and devilish killing. 

Author sneezes. 

Phil.— God between you and all 
harm. 

Vaughan. — Sings : — 

"Oh, GreMachree, 

You don't love me, 
Or else you would not linger 

To slip thin ring. 

Which now I bring, 
Upon your little finger — 

Your puny little finger." 

Author.— (WhileDarcy and Phil art 
weighing that big silver flapper.) Tell 
me, V aughan, as you finish that sketch* 
if you agree with those severe remarks 
in the last Dublin University but 
one, about Freida the Jongleur. 

Vauahan.— Well, I thought Freid* 
read like a warm up of Wiffin's Tasso. 
There was a great deal of old reading 
about freemasonry^ the wehr wolf, 
heretics auto da /&, and the devil'* 
sabbath. But really in these days too 
much of "Nay, by the holy rood," the 
"Good old Friar must be distraught," 
and "Yea by my sonties," is rather 
tiring, because we know the old furni- 
ture warehouse, where all this second- 
hand stuff comes from. B' your lavin', 
there's Darcy's hooked another. 

Autltor. — Miss Hemphill had A 
fluent pen, and possessed much car* 
pentering and colouring power ; but 
still the steel was tin, and the knightly 
chargers had appeared in " Ivanhoe, 
at country amphitheatres. 

Vaughan.— Gently, Darcy; I am 
not a salmon. — It certainly was a little 
too much of the good old Malek Adhel 
school We have grown too anti- 
quarian to enjoy the old generalisms— 
we cannot stand Cato now in a full 
bottomed wig, or Caesar, with rolled 
stocking of the Quin times. 

Author. — I am not of the new way 
of thinking about historical novels, 
nor do I think the best men should 
confine themselves strictly to their 
own times. He who knows the human 
nature of to-day knows the human 
nature of yesterday, and if he choose 
to place his scene a century or two 
back he has the advantage of a 
large scope for his imagination, pic- 
turesque dress, and stranger social 
contrasts. One cannot always be de- 
scribing clever tailors, like Alton 
Locke : wonderful governesses, like 
Jane Eyre ; ingenious reporters, like 
Young Copperfield; kind, simple* 
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hearted officers, like Colonel 
combe ; or even inspired coal-pit pro- 
prietors, like Mr. Kingsley in Miss 
Craik's clever book, Riverstone. 

Vauqhan. — No nor, bedad, Vespa- 
sans, like Dr. Croly ; Sir .Richard 
Steele*, like Dr. Whitehead ; Dr. John- 
sons, like Thackeray : Queen Eliza- 
beths, like Scott ; or Kichelieus like 
that clever charlatan, the negro 
Frenchman, Dumas. The present is 
a fashion now, as the past was some 
tears ago, just as Leach is and Bun- 
fcary was — as Giotto is and Guido 
was ; it is only a turn of the wheeL 

Darcy. — The reel? I don't want 
te stop all night playing him — you 
fellows, mind your talking. I could 
catch the sea sarpint himself if I 
only knew the right sort of fly. 

Vaughan. — We wern't talking to 
yon — ao shut up. We said wheel not 
reeL — Well, apropos of the antiqua- 
rian sentimental novel take this one, 
Sir Guy &Esterre y by Miss Selina 
Bunbury. 

Author. — The name is enough. It 
smells of patchoulied kid gloves : you 
can see the vague, pale world of dreams 
that gallant knight comes from. It 
13 a better novel than Freida though? 

Vaughan. — As how 1 

Author. — Why it is only two 
volumes, and Freida was threes Read 
the first few lines. 

Vaughan. — " In the gloomy turret 
of a strong tower, near to the coast" — 
it is a sort of novel that a young lady 
would begin after indigestion, pro- 
duced by a picnic hi Carisbrook 
Castle — a perpetual gauze curtain 
seems to hang between you and the 
gallant prisoner in the Irish castle. 
Miss B. nas got from Spenser's prose 
tract some scattered notions about 
saffron mantles— the Fading dance — 
the Brehon laws — the two Pales, 
akeens, iavelins, bogs, crones, bards, 
and gallowglasses — of these and la- 
Tendar water she makes her fricassee. 

Author. — And she brings in Don 
Whiskerando Spaniards and Ogre 
Irishmen — the one as ridiculously 
simpering and polished as the others 
are grim and cannibalish. It was 
only to our enemies that we Irish ever 
appeared barbarous. The Tyrone that 
rode among his bands of axes was 
not such a Guy as this. Mrs. Hemp- 
hill had to read much before she could 
form anv outline of the Roman Paris 
of Philip Augustus, but Miss Bun- 



bury has no excuse for not rebuilding, 
stone by stone, the London of Eliza- 
beth. The whole literature of that 
age exists, down to its street ballads 
and class books. 

Vaughan.— I think Mrs. Hemp- 
hill's imagination was a more far- 
seeing one than Miss Bunburv's, which 
is short-sighted Her soldiers fight 
with gloves on, and are not die-hards 
or salamanders. They are no more real 
than Mr. Kean in Richard's armour, 
when he looks so like a Parian sta- 
tuette that you long to put a glass 
over him. There is no perspective or 
distance in her novel, no air or tone — 
every thing comes to the surface dry, 
hard, and equal There is none of 
that great geographical feeling and 
movement of Scott and Cooper. She 
has no detail, and yet is bald for want 
of it Her gloomy turret is a mere 
stage-room, no cobweb • suspension 
bridges, no dripping green slime, no 
frogs or rats, no rasped or crumbled 
stone, no splash of rain at the bars ; 
like theatrical scenes, there is not at- 
mosphere, but paint — paint for air. 
and gas for sun — the showman's hand 
is always visible, the mask is always 
becoming untied, the colouring is 
gaudy and untrue, the allusions are 
crude, very crude. 

Author. — Bother the wind! — As, for 
instance, see where the fribbly Sir Guy 
apostrophizes, like Mario in an opera. 
"The shade of the glorious Sidney f 
or, straining his blessed vision, dis- 
tinguishes, through the gloom of his 
prison chamber, "the blue stars of 
eyes that beam round him in the 
darkness." 

Vauqhan. — How could they beam 
"round" him. That's like the one 
Dublin policeman, who talked of 
" surrounding" a riotous man. I do 
not know which is the more intoler- 
able^ — the old twaddling crone in 
frieze, the Irish club-man in yellow 
linen — the English bowmen, or the 
Celt retainers. 

Author. — The book reads like a 
dilution of one of Maturin's tamer 
Irish historical novels, when he had 
sent his night-mare to grass, and rode 
a real wafer-spotted Astley's piebald 
I continually find these sort of sen- 
tences, "Mylord issad; shallFedhin 
take his harp, and the Ladv Hilda, 
&c. V ' or " Remember, you lady, re- 
member you the convent?" blue 
kirtles ana yellow robes, velvet cloaks 
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and steel breastplates, are Miss Ban- 
bury's furniture. 

Vaughan. — Stilly don't be too hard 
you tomahawker; in spite of a keep- 
sake twang, the writing has a pure, 
generous, kind tendency, though 
often diffuse, and insipid as sugar 
and water. Perhaps it is hardly pos- 
sible to get data enough for a novel 
of the time of the "Mag's Wars? so 
much has all social history been ne- 
glected. No Irishman could read this 
book with pleasure, because there is 
no local colour. She cannot have 
breathed our soft moist air, or trod 
our hard blue limestone roads, or sip- 
ped (like a young bird) our potteen. 
ot ridden side-ways in a low-backea 
car. 

Darcy.— Ox seen a dacent boy's 
head broken. 

Vaughan. — Get out of that ! — we 
are talking of a lady. 

Darcy. — The darlint — bless her ! 

Author. — Mind your fishing. If 
your heart was only as soft as your 
head 

Darcy. — Och, you omedhaun, — 
pass the bottle, — if I had ten thou- 
sand a year, I would erect twin sta- 
tues to Jameson and Kinahan. 

Author.— You must feel a good 
many pulses before that, and shake 
that death rattle of a head of yours, 
Mr. Doctor, some thousand times, you 
legal homicider ; but put the brake on, 
Darcy, and let us rattle on with our 
palaver. As I was saying, Vaughan, 
and I would enunciate it with the 
twitch and power of Johnson, it is 
better for a took to be antiquarian, 
which is, at least, instructive, than to 
be of no age, which is unmeaning. 
The authoress should have looked at 
the old flint axes and dagger brooches, 
the arrows and horns, the spears ana 
pipes, the crowns and maces. With 
her pleasant fancy and easy style, she 
might soon study carefully, the set of 
oldrobes and the slouch of old hats, 
'till she knew them as well as our own 
beavers and bornouses. The balance 
and shot-silking of manners, politics, 
and religion, she should have mastered. 

Vaughan. — Why, you would not 
turn her into an encyclopedist, or one 
of those small omnisciencies you meet 
with at clubs. 

Author. — Six months hard reading 
and note-taking would have done this. 

Vaughan.— 0, authors don't read, 
they write : reading is not thinking. 



Author. — No, no more is writing; 
but reading is a stimulus to thought, 
and people with small concentration 
can only think over a book. 

Darcy. — Is that Bunbury, the fish- 
ing tackle maker ? 

Author. — This is a novelist we are 
talking of and dissecting, Darcy. 

Darcy. — I begin to long for a dis- 
section again: I gave my body to old 
Mouser; bedad bodies are deuced 
dear. Bad luck to his father's grand- 
father, that's the second time he has 
refused to take me. 

Author.— What, still thinking of 
the man who would not back the 
bill 

Darcy. — Trash! The bill be hanged. 
No backbiting now, it's the salmon 
I'm talking of, — ten pounds if he 
weighed an ounce. There he goes on; 
sulkily, like a big whale, as he is, into 
deep water;— and I could fling the 
whisky bottle at him in mere spite. 

Vaughan. — Fling something less 
precious to you, my dear Darcy. Try 
one of O'Dwyer'8 pills for a bait, gulla 
take them fast enough. But to re- 
turn to the antiquarian novel, Mr. 
Author, Miss Bunbury's, to say the 
best of it, is but a mere wax-work 
exhibition, no one can mistake her 
rouge for life-blood, or her cerate for 
flesh. Her dim Arabian knight of a 
world wants English sunshine. She 
must learn, that it is only after long 
prayers and vigils to the gods, that 
the artist's cold statue begins to throb 
and heave with life; that it must 
be by the long embraces of faith that 
the cold stone warms, and the stony 
heart lifts and beats. It is only after 
long wrestles with the angel of 
fiction, that we win his blessing. 
It is our own life's blood that we 
must pour into the veins of our Frank- 
ensteins. It is only by the magic of 
great offerings, that the dead seraphim, 
we worship will deign to speak : we 
must lay face to face, and heart to 
heart, on the dead child, before it 
will arise and thank the prophet for 
giving him life. 

Author. — True, Vaughan, true. It 
is only when the pangs of the cruci- 
fixion-day have fallen on the great 
writer, that the graves open, and 
some, who had been dead, arose and 
appear unto many. You know me 
too well to believe this metaphor 
irreverent Now, Darcy, before we 
discuss our next book, the end of your 
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song of "The Nate Goold King," of 
which you gave as the first verse a 
while ago. Now, no spitting. 
Darcy (sings) : — 

" Colleen asthore, 

My heart is sore, 
Too long I hare been waiting; 

We've fee*d the priest, 

And cooked the feast, 
It it no lies I'm stating — 
It's tenth, bedad, I'm stating. 

* Maronrneen, then, 

Be one in ten, 
And do not look so taxing : 

The pig is bought, 

The fowls are caught, 
The day and hour are placing, 
O, Kitty, a'nt they placing? 

« Ton smile at me 

O, GraMachree, 
Bore, dear, yon will not linger* 

'No blarney, Tom,' 

' Tm deaf and dumb* 
The ring is on her finger- 
Whoop, boys, its on her finger. 1 * 

Vaughan. — A very pretty bit of 
rustic dalliance— not classical, yet 
mighty rural and tender. 

Author. — Now, Vaughan, the next 
book of the lump by the creel ; we've 
been through them all, I think. 

Vaughan. — " Life audits Realities," 
by Lady Chatterton. Not very life- 
like or real, yet the work of a kind, 
accomplished, sensible woman, I am 
sure, though not very original, or with 
any peculiar mission for holding the 
public's button. The characters are 
no more like life than worsted-work 
figures, and all speak alike a certain 
vapid, well-intentioned sentiment, 
innocuous but tiresome. The author- 
ess is essentially undramatic, and the 
dialogue is peculiarly artificial. 

Author. — Yes; and my lady has a 
detestable plan of lugging m stale 
quotations, which eke out ner mean- 
ing, and fill the pace, yet answer no 
end. but turning what should be a 
novel into a sort of bad album : no 
one speakB for half a page without 
feeling like Kirke White— 

" Yet there is," fte. , so and so ; 



such a one as is described by 




A son! of sweetness," fee., and so on. 



Vauahan. — A sure plan to choke 
originality, and save trouble. Lady 
C. moat have a jewel-box of cuttings, 



after which she makes what boys call 
a "paper hunt" for a meaning, writ- 
ing from cutting to cutting to suit 
their tendency. Its a new way to get 
strength to put on a strong man's 
clothes. Lady C.'s are useful books 
to read before going to a poet's soiree: 
you will find apt quotations for the 
time you go down to supper ; for when 
you snow the ticket for your hat, and 
for when you wish the hostess good 
night It is a very vile, timid, idle 
practice, which turns a novel into a 
sort of dull commonplace book, or 
selection of elegant extracts. I never 
saw a book with many extracts, of 
which the extracts were not the best 
part It is not always the best corn 
where there are most poppies. 

Darcy.— May you never tell a 
greaterBethanthat Andthestory?— 
is that of a good woof. 

Author.— -Well it's rather flimsy, 
though pretty taffeta. It runs on m 
an amiable, pleasant, unexciting way. 
intermingled with the usual hysterical 
scenes, sprinkled and peppered with 
O's and ah's, in which the poor are 
very weakly and stagily sketched, all 
honest or ruffian. It turns too much 
on that everlasting subject of mar- 
riage, which is not quite the be-all 
ana end-all, though it be the great 
pivot on which lives too often turnnell- 
wardj or heavenward. I feel no doubt 
that m the Minerva press days, Lady 
C. would have been a not unvalued 
contributor to its products, now a 
better tide floats her paper barks to 
better and richer havens. 

Vaughan. — Let us rest a moment 
and cry pax, dear Mr. Author, before 
we summon our next culprit to the 
bar; just watch those broad white- 
sailed Argosies of clouds, piled up with 
Indian amber, bearing down towards 
us, fanned by the west-sou* -west, from 
the bluff shoulder of Tore mountain, 
where the great trumpet-snorts of the 
cascade's trumpet sound perpetually, 
and will sound till they be silenced by 
the judgment trump of God himself 
Now shot to pieces and pierced by 
the artillery of unmasked battery of 
sum beams, they sink and fade away 
into the blue clouds of the July ocean 
of wandering air. 

Darcy. — Take your hog brush, man, 
and paint, you don't live by words. 

AutJior. — Just watch Darcy, 
Vaughan, its really quite a treat, you 
should have seen him ten minutes ago. 
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Darcy. —1a thy servant a dog that 
you should do this thing. 

Author. — He draws out of various 
mysterious leathers, envelopes, pack- 
ing cases, and wooden repositories, 
three of the most favouredpipes of his 
harem : first, an amatory French pipe, 
with a Pompadour head upon it— no 
Lucretia, to judge by her kindling eyes, 
unless haply she might be Lucretia 
Borgia ; secondly, an immense china 
well, holding ajrail full of bird's-eye, 
brought from Heidelberg, and grown 
black in many a student's beer-battle ; 
thirdly, a meerschaum skull, con- 
viviallv moral, and professionally 
sociable. He selected the last, filled it 
gravely, with head on one side, like a 
magpie. 

Darcy. — Can't you lave a fellow 
alone with the comfort of his life. 
Isn't old blood, like the Darcys, to do 
what it likes 1 

Vauahan. — Yes, even to get pluck- 
ed—falling at a drain, when it could 
clear a five-bar. A pity the fine old 
tap isn't cooler. Now see him how he 
lashes the quiet lake water lightly 
with his taper whip rod springing 
from the very wheel, and twenty yards 
of line out The great tulip flower of 
a fly falls light as thistledown. It's 
the Darcys Know how to do the old 
beguiling game : you would think he 
expected to hook a water-fairy, or to 
fish up a crock of old king gold. Click, 
click, goes the merry reel ; flip, flip, 
goes the water from the line in a thin 
silvery dry dust over our heads. Darcy 
is happy in the indulgence of hope 
and tobacco unlimited. Darcy de- 
scended from a great line of kings. 

Darcy. — You may say that, and a 
fishing fine too. 

Author. — Another book, Vaughan. 

Vaughan. — " Riverstone," by Miss 
Craik. A clever book, more luck to it 

Darcy.— Th^ landing net, Phil, 
quick, or he is a gone 'coon. 

Author.— This is a good book, not 
written on scented May Fair paper. 
This is a book of the modern pre- 
Raphaelite school, nervous, simple, 
studiedly plain, pre-eminently didac- 
tic—almost medicinally so, the pur- 
pose is so tonically ostentatious. The 
writeress tries earnestly to paint the 
true, not merely what she has seen, but 
an imaginative combination, founded 
on what she has seen, which is true 
art She is too manly to tire us with 
effeminate sentiment She is more 



manly and robust, indeed, than most 
men, and perhaps, treads harder for 
the same reason. Actresses in male 
parts do so, from a fear of falling below 
the manly standard. It is an emi- 
nently picturesque and original book, 
and yet the authoress has Miss Bronte 
and her Yorkshire novels ever be- 
fore her eyes. Her voice almost quav- 
ers from the resolve to be firm. There 
is an air of effort about the whole 
book ; but, theiLthe result is a com- 
plete success. We have a poem of 
domestic life, with auiet opening, me- 
dial struggle, and final closing. We 
have strong dramatic characters, not 
stencilled but literally carved out In 
finish the book is essentially pre-Ra- 
phaelite ; but it is, perhaps, in manner 
too close an imitation of Miss Bronte. 
There is too much self-conscious asser- 
tion of the rights of women, which no- 
body, indeed, disputes. 

Vaughan. — It is a powerful, vivid, 
honest book, full of deep and earnest 
middle-class feeling. The authoress 
has a sense of what is beautiful and 
sociable in humanity as well as in na- 
ture. The heroine, Miss Haig, is one 
of those essentially pre-Raphaeiite wo- 
men, plain, but deified by expression, 
with an almost Amazonian and unsex- 
ing intellect— an armed intellect that 
conquers and subjugates. We have 
no fears for this unprotected female — 
she goes about like a second Joan of 
Arc, wrapped in a moral suit of mail, 
bright but hard. It is not till she falls 
in love that she becomes prepossessing. 

Author. — No : these plain heroines 
are like your German wines — till you 
get well acquainted with their match- 
less fire and perfume they appear 
thin, cold and sour. 

Vaughan. — This Miss Haig, who 
leads and subdues every one by her 
quiet, blood-hound observation, is a 
stronff-minded, helpful governess, 
with lvnx-eyes, and robust perceptive 
faculties. She is the terror of ill- 
disposed lovers and mischievous giddy 
flirts, of which wicked class Helen 
Wynter, her pupil's crown-up sister, 
is one of the most heartless, fickle, 
vain, and audacious. Helen wantons 
with a fascinating officer, and drives 
a quiet clerical lover, Mr. Beresford, 
out of his wits, to her own disgrace 
and shame. He blows out his brains 
the very night of a great ball at River- 
stone— brilliantly described. The wild 
ghastliness of that scene awakes the 
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poor, foolish girl, and the rest of 
her days are spent in a consumptive 
non-lite repentance. The book is, per- 
haps, almost too strong, earnest, and 
impulsive. The perpetual staccato 
strain of purpose keeps us in too 
severe a tension. There is a time to 
be purposeless as well as there is a 
time to work. 

Author. — There is a want of quiet 
and middle tint, to use a term of your 
art 

Vaughan, — Exactly. The plain sar- 
castic Sydney's yes, are "firelight;" 
her glances are generally " lightning 
glances." This youthful exuberance 
will cool down. 

It is the same in her sketches of 
nature, which are vigorous and pas- 
sionate, and really put to shame the 
old dull, tame school " Dark clouds 
swoop down upon the amber." " Gold- 
en seas of air are spotted by incubuses 
of winged fog." Torty-horse power 
wheels grind round only to stamp 
out sugar plums. There is a waste of 
vitality in this spendthrift of genius. 
There is a spasmodic struggle and 
epileptic exertion that reminds us of 
the muscular bustle of small men 
trying to do great Herculean feats 
with dumb-bells too large for them 
In fact, Riverstone is a spasmodic 
novel, and is a remote descendant from 
such verbal epilepsies as Smith's " life 
Drama." It makes a dew-drop and a 
world of equal consequence. It rains 
on us stars, suns, fires, and Paradises. 
The Baphaelitism came from Words- 
worthianism, just as the Lake school 
emerged from old ballads and revived 
EhsaXethanism, when the French 
Revolution, and its consequent free- 
dom of opinion, led us rebelliously 
and heretically back to nature. Bron- 
teism was the twin of Spasmodism 
and pre-Raphaelitism, and leads us 
to the love of common and even at 
first almost repulsive things. The 
same reason that made Mr. Millais 
paint scrubby, red-haired girls, made 
Miss Graik select a plain governess 
lor a heroine, and Miss Mulock make a 
hero out of a tanner's boy, in "John 
Halifax," though she does artfully 
redeem him by proving his gentle 
descent. 

Vauphan,— Well, thank God! the 
old Leigh Hunt Cockney enthusiasm 
and sickly affectation of new words 
has gone by. The new school is 
sounder, deeper, and truer. 



Author. — Still, though they do not 
blow out a Hampstead daisy till it 
becomes as large as St Paul s. there 
is about them a feverish and false 
tone of exaggeration which destroys 
the balance of parts, by enlarging one 
part and leaving the other a sketch. 
" The earnest," too, has grown into a 
cant all but intolerable — "The mis- 
sion," " The human," are their great 
E ureses. It was foolish to make a 
ero an Adonis ; but why run to the 
other extreme, and make him a humpy 
Jfisop. 

Vaughan. — The hero here is a Mr. 
Eingsley, who is drawn in the os- 
tentatiously humble Wordsworthian 
spirit, which is generally democratic. 
He is not merely not an Adonis, with 
ivory brow, and hair like Apollo, but 
a hump-backed Yorkshire coal-pit 

Sroprietor. It is the same with the re- 
oubtable Sydney Wynter, the gover- 
ness's friend. She is blessed with a 
square spare face, a bad shaped nose, 
and a cold, dark: complexion. The 
defamed coal merchant says clever 
things of course, reads poetry, and is 
fond of and plays Beethoven. In fact, 
he is as impossibly perfect in mind as 
our old blue-eyed heroes used to be 
in body — he is rugged, cynical, and 
tender— a sort of sentimental Swift ; 
and falls in love with the governess, 
who he sees triumphant over burg- 
lars, villains, and mad dogs. He 
then gives way to all sorts of cruel 
suspicions of a boy midshipman, re- 
pents, suffers, and nearly dies of try- 
ing to forget his love. After some 
separation, there is a passionate scene 
of proud rebuke, confession, and for- 
giveness. This is exquisitely given, 
with a subtle dissection of feeling ana 
of love. The two hearts come toge- 
ther—a great sunset of ineffable glory, 
like the fiery termination of an extra- 
vaganza, wraps them ;' and we leave 
them, in a final tableau, in each other's 
arms, forgetting all disparity of ages, 
much happier than most strong- 
minded governesses, and witful, clever 
coal-merchants ever were. 

Author, — The story of the Suicide's 
Bride seems an excrescence, not bear- 
ing much on any purpose or the story. 
We do not care much either for the 
melo-dramatic episode of a mischievous 
Mrs. Hammond, the sister of Sydney's 
love, and the deserted wife of a rascal, 
a Mr. Leslie. There is a fine mad dog 
scene ; there are fine glen landscapes, 
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worthy of any artist ; but still, after 
all, we say, defend us from such 
a proud, fiery, little governess, with 
such secret Jesuitical power of work- 
ing and directing minds, though we 
must commend the richness and luxu- 
riance of Miss Craik'8 language : its 
steel-like spring and sharpness, its 
damascened brightness, the pungency 
of the sentences, the almost defiant 
blows, the condensed energy, are 
something new to female writers, 
who used to be content with the 
quiet idealic spirit of Mrs. Opie and 
Miss Austen, and the lively, racy, con- 
ventionalities of that eminent author 
and novelist, Mrs. Gore. 

This is, in fact quite an Aurora 
Leigh novel, with little story, and of 
that the first half is superfluous, but 
animated with such a fine observative 

r' it, such self-dignity, and such 
ost amusing pugnacity, as to be as 
irresistible, with its fresh, natural 
scenes, which are real discoveries, and 
its strong dramatic individualities so 
kindly and yet seriously anatomized. 
Now, as in most female novelists, 
there is little humour— that is too 
grim a characteristic, too obvious an 
antithesis to the deep and earnest 
working spirit, to prevail much in the 
female mind— little life adventure; 
no real, tangible ruffianism ; and no 
fight or grapple narrated with enjoy- 
ment ; tne oy-play is subtle, turning 
chiefly on love and selfishness, ana 
other motive powers, iust what can be 
studied at home under glass by our 
keen yet unsparing thinkers, who look 
on a house as a great vivarium with 
glass sides, where men float, swim, 
and struggle for their amusement and 
introspection. The fish have their 
thoughts, too, Miss Craik : the mono- 
poly of observation does not lie with 
governesses, charm they ever so wisely. 
Vauahan. — We can scarcely ima- 
gine a book less like Riverstone, than 
the Hon. C. L. Murray's "Hassan," 
the history of a sort of Egyptian 
Anastasius whom he calls rather af- 
fectedly and fatally, "The child of 
the Pyramids," a name which will 
certainly be not long before it figures 
in long crimson letters on the play- 
bills of suburban theatres ; — not that 
Hassan is quite as real as our old un- 
principled Gil Bias — Don Juan of the 
Greek islands, who furniture Hope as- 
tonished every one by standing father 
to. He is handsome, strong, sty— (alas 



that novel readers should not be the 
friends of virtue) — and interesting. 
He certainly strides about enough, res* 
cues damsels, and does a great deal of 
respectable hero's work — quite, in fact, 
earns his hero's money, and eventually 
secures the beautiful pomegranate- 
breasted, rose-leafed cheeked daughter 
of a Pacha all to himself. Still there 
is a slight want of reality, and a little 
too much daubing of dull, vulgar 
Cockney travellers, and real live Arabs 
to serve as contrasts. The oriental- 
isms are abundant enough, that is 
certain— in fact they are in places 
rather lumpy, as when vour cook does 
not stir your spice well into your soup. 
There are Maahallahs and Allans 
enough for several books : everybody 
crosses his arms over his breast when 
he speaks, or does something or other 
to his turban. It is an unfortunate 
and suspicious thing, too, that while 
the English characters— the fast son. 
antiquarian father, sister, mother, ana 
daughter— are very dull sketches, 
the Fellahs and Hadgis appear to 
move and walk with perfect correct- 
ness—what we should call in England 
stupidity, seems in them gravity, an 
inference, we are afraid, proceeding 
from our inability to detect the falsi- 
ties of die said Hadgis and Fellahs ; 
need we say, that after whitening his 
face before hostile chiefs, shooting 
treacherous guides, snapping iron ma- 
nacles like so much whipcord, this 
redoubtable pistol-snapper, sword- 
splinterer, horse-tamer, naif footman 
Centaur (must we adc^he impossible), 
is saving some old Bey from the Mo- 
harrib robbers and discovers him to be 
his father — the Bey of Biscay. He 
fights after the true established me- 
thod, as well known as that with 
which T. P. Oooke used to fell the 
pirate captain. He begins by always 
snatching a round buckler of hippo- 
potamus nide, golden clear as amber, 
and such as the natives of Soudan 
wear. He receives on it the blows 
of a hundred sabres. He draws his 
yatteghan, inscribed with that beau- 
tiful prayer of the Koran, &c At 
last, per tot carnu, Hassan, the found- 
ling of the pyramids, is found to be 
of noble birth, and carries off his 
beautiful noun, Amina, much to 
the dismay of Miss Thorpe, the 
sentimental young Englishwoman, 
who had fallen in love with him. 
We leave her in Hassan's arms, with 
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all her Pcra furniture, so long fa- 
miliar to us, of yellow henna-stained 
fingers, larded locks, and kohl black 
eyes. 

Author. — This is Mr. Murray's 
second novel, fresh and adventurous 
as it is, it surely will not be his last 

Darcv.— If you fellows don't let 
me speak, I shall burst from repletion 

How do yon do, old Paddy Blake? 
Where were you last Easter Monday? 
Driving borne the PiOTing-rigging. 



Too, and Tim, and Sfike, 
Coming down the long boreen 
All fell over the dyke together ; 
Some broke legs, and some broke noses. 
Good night, Paddy Blake, yon rascal. 
Parley Tons Franehez, Mademoiselle? 
Hurrah ! Paddy Blake, yon rascal. 
Hal ha! ha! ha! whoop— hurrah ! 

And while we fell back, laughing at 
the demon-like humanness of the voice 
in the rock cavern, the echo laughed 
and gibbered still about us. 

Author.— Well, not ail the fairies 
that fly in the summer dust, or that 
tnpTound mushrooms, can match that 

Darcy. — Can't they ? 

He dropped his rod and seized his 
bogie. Enchantment of sea and earth, 
were ever such sounds thatwith fairies 
trooping after them, broke forth from 
the great mountain side, till the Reeks 
called to Derrycunihy, and Tore 
shouted to Glena! Nearer, farther, 
deeper, sweeter, louder, prouder, 
nearer, clearer; ringing from moun- 
tain unto mountain— -silver-springing, 
Hke a fountain— fainter, fainter, fresh 
and fainter, from some blue and dis- 
tant glen, far beyond the keenest ken ; 
then a low aeolian wail — dying down 
some distant vale— far away— O, far 
away. 

Ztarcy.— You may look, but that's 
nothing : you should hear a band play, 
as they do sometimes, in Lord Ken- 
mare's state barge, with the glittering 
flajg dragging in the water. You'd 
think CrDonohue was passing to his 
castle, on a May morning. 

Vaughan. — Preheard it The moun- 
tain breaks into music, like a great 
hive awakening. The great silent. 
lonely, woody rocks, that have listened 
so long, break forth and sing— bright, 
strong, and sweet as fairy harps, 
from hidden cave and tree. Then, 
all at once, a cannon is fired with a 
bursting shock and thunder-split that 
seems to crack the very navel of firm- 
set earth. It is sublime. 



of imagination. We are just off the 
Man-of-war Rock, now, and I am going 
to stir up Paddy Blake with a rapid 
succession of incoherent questions, 
which that great dull bluff of rock, 
that holds the mocking spirit, will 
answer pat off the tongue, raddy 
Blake never trips at his lesson. Listen, 
quick as lightning — 

How do you do, old Paddy Blake $ 
Where were you last Easter Monday? 
Driving home the pijging-rigyina, 
You, and Tim, and Mike, and Darly. 
Coming down the long boreen 
A U /ell over the dyke together ; 
Some broke legs, and some broke notes. 
Good night, Pwldy Blake, you rascal. 
Parley vous Franehez, Mademoiselle $ 
Hurrah I Paddy Blake, you rascal. 
Hat hat ha! ha! tchoop— hurrah I 

Darcv.— Ab Tom Moore says, you 
would think that at one time — 

" Fairies, with a silver chime. 
Shook the heather bells, till tune 
Broke from every flower of Jane. 
Then, to break the spell, the shook 
Of the cannon rent the rock.** 

"And what was Vaughan, the ar- 
tist, doing?" says a grisly inquisitive 
reader. 

I will tell you : Vaughan who will 
wear a black velvet skullcap, like 
Inigo Jones, and a black velvet coat, 
like Raphael, is sitting with a canvas 
on his Knees, sketching in colour the 
shifting glories of the purple moun- 
tains above our heads. Rows of bottle- 
golden fluids, ambery, rich, transpa- 
rent, are on the seat beside him. In 
his nand are a sheaf of brushes, one 
or two tipped with sky azure, — on his 
thumb is a round mahogany shield of 
a palette, tinged with colours from 
vermilion and flake-white, orange 
cadmium, and brown-black. He is 
sketching, with a loving smile, as we 
would paint the smile of one we love. 
Now he looks up with knitted brow, 
then down again, and so on. Thin, 

fold, waving leaves, floating up in 
eaps in the eddies and bays— rough 
crimson sorbs of the dark-leaved vis- 
cid-flowered arbutus— misanthropic 
herons, and motherly ducks — he has 
them alL Vaughan alone can paint 
Killarney, for he loves it. 
Author. — Now, Darcy, a song. 
Darcu.— What shall it be ? Kebel, 
as, "The night before Larry was 
stretched," "Croppies, lie down," such 
as Corporal Moonbeam of the Shan- 
avasts, or the Hearts of Steel used 
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to sing ; or a'rouser for the lively end 
of a wake, like "Moll in the Wad," 
"Rattle the Hasp," and " He's a neat 
Hand for a Grinder ;" or merry and 
convivial, like "The Black Stripper," 
or, " Nell Flaherty's Drake ;" or shall 
it be pathetic, like " Savournah Deel- 
ish," or the old Jacobite air, " The 
Wild Geese ¥" 

Author.— O, botheration ! rive us 
those two new versions of old tunes 

Ci hammered out last night at the 
dlord's, 

Darcy.— Well then, without the 
usual cold in the head, here goes. 
Gall this 

▲ CimBLA'lflCHKBE. 

The blue's in the iky, and the flower's in 

the thorn ; 
But the brightness, and freshness, and 

sweetness of morn 
Mar be blackness, and foulness, and silence 

forme, 
When I meet at the chapel door Cushla- 

machree. 

There is Kitty in scarlet, and Norah in blue, 
And Nelly, her black hair all silYered with 

dew; 
But what are their ribbons and trinkets to 

me, 
When I look on my Aileen, my Cushla- 

machree. 

There's the girl at the brewer**, and Kitty 

at Tim's, 
And that neat-footed eoleen, who is cousin 

of Jim's ;— 
Let them ogle and dance, it's all nothing to 

me, 
All I want is the Iotc of my Cushla- 

machree. 

Author.— Now the other. 

Darcy. — Stop a bit, Vaughan has 
got a rise 1 Play him, play him 1 quick 
with the landing net, or, by jingo, ne'll 
be off, Keep the top joint down- 
drown him! hurrah ! — ten pound if he 
weighs an ounce. Well done Raphael, 
now paint him ; and then eat him. 
What shall I sing? 

8ayshe,KattyP 
Says she, Patty? 

or "The Bould Soger Boy." Senti- 
mental ? Very well, here s my half- 
new words to Savournah Deelish." 

The plorer was calling, the snow it was 
felling, 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh I 
Feathery- white it's falling, falling 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh 1 
Wan was her cheek, which lay on my 

shoulder; 
Damp washer hand, no marble was colder ; 
I felt that I never again should behold her, 

8aTournah deelish, Shighan oh ! 



The snow it was drifting, tfce wind it was 
sifting, 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh ! 
8ilvery snow-dust, sifting, sifting, 

8avournah deelish, Shighan oh 1 
Under the long wave wreath they found her, 
Dead and cold for the snow chain bound her, 
But she lay smiling as death had found her, 

Savournah deelish, Shighan oh! 



-Bravo ! but how did she 
Lost her way, or smo- 



Author- 
get there 1 
thered, or 

Darcy. — Don't ask questions ; it is 
quite enough, she was found there. 
To be obscure is to be grand. 

Vaughan-— Just look at this rose 
tint on this last cloud. Rose madder, 
where are ye ? 

Author.— What a pity you could 
not brush off some of the rose bloom 
from the cheeks of an Irish girl ; some 
of that transparent, shifting, pulsing, 
quickening carmine, that a Kiss turns 
to warm crimson, and a tale of pity 
softens to the pale pink of a winter 
rose. 

Darcy. — Three cheers for the ghi- 
eens, with black eyes and red cheeks. 
God bless them ! Was that a rise? 
Yes. Try him with a dun badger. 
Where's the whisky bottle ? I've got 
another attack of that horrid wind in 
the heart 

Author.— Is that a new complaint t 

Darcy.— Faith, its down in all the 
materia medicas; but some call it 
tympany, and others anemozoea. 

Author. — Thank you for the infor- 
mation ; you'll do the examiners yet 

Darcy. — Of course I shall, as sure 
as a bonoveen has two flitches. But 
how deuced polite you are; you're get- 
ting like old Baron Roper, who I saw 
once bow and apologize to a Ribbon- 
man, at the Olonmel assizes, for having 
forgotten to sentence him to death. 

" By ," says the fellow, who had 

shot three landlords running, because 
they were too particular about the 
rent, "Don't mention it your honor," 
and the whole court broke out into a 
thundering guffaw. 

Author.— -Why that's as good as the 
story of Charles L apologizing to the 
ribboned men round his bed "for being 
such an unconscionable time dying ; 
or that Tarnished old humbug, Lord 
Chesterfield's, last words to his valet, 
"Dessolles, give the gentleman a 
chair." 

Vaughan.— Look at 

M That great mountain rent away 
From tome white Alps of yesterday— •" 
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It now changes into a fiery dragon, and 
presently into a mountain of roses. 

Darey.— Orstrawberry ice, Vaughan. 

Vaughan. — Just squeeze me out a 
twisting worm of that crimson lake, 
and I'll have a fling at it— just a glaze 
of madder. Thanx you. Now for it 

Author. —This is our last evening, 
Vaughan, so do your work. Hue 
lake — fiery sky— Tomies— Glena, too, 
with thy battalions of pines defiling to 
the lake — and thou Eagle's nest, with 
thy long lines of burning lances, fare- 
well ! to-morrow the 9,20 from KU- 
larney, bears us on white, cloudy 
wings to Dublin, and the blue moun- 
tains of Wicklow. 

Author. — Here's more work, 
Taughan, yet—here's "Rumour," a 
musical and artistic novel by the clever 
author of Charles Auchester : " One- 
and-Twenty," by the author of "Wild- 
flower;" and "Hecjnngton," by t&at 
untiring, sparkling Mrs. Gore. 

Vaughan. — Did you like that 
strange, colourless, earnest book, 
* Caste," by the authoress of Mr. Arle. 

Author. — Yes. It touched on a 
great sore in the social system, and 
applied to it balms of great price. 
Tjiere were no episodes, no climaxes, 
yet a degree of simple real pathos, 
that was more moving than passion. 
It seemed a great protest from a suffer- 
ing class, and from an honest rebellious 
pride that needed no self-assurance. 
But let us talk over "Heckington" 
first, with its intense conventionalism, 
smart bon bon epigrams, and sketches 
of official people Tmrnt in with such 
. careless clever ease. How Mrs. Here- 
ford spends her life in throwing the 
powdered sugar of false flatteries in 
people's eyes, delights us to hear : the 
gutta percha old aunt, and the official 
Barton Frere, smooth, polished, and 
dull as a billiard ball, are exquisitely 
delicately sketched : the small nettle- 
beds of daily life, Mrs. Gore knows 
and can describe prickle by prickle. 

Her young men are gay as need be : 
her vicious old ladies snap and snarl 
with complete truth. The quantity 
of heart is not great in Mrs. Gore, and 
that isj perhaps, why she is so much 
liked in circles that consider pro- 
prieties and even moderation, virtue. 
Author. — "One and-Twentjr'isquite 
from a different mould. The hero is 
the son of a poor tradesman, in a back 
sfreet of struggling Bethnal Green, 
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who marries, as a second wife, a strap- 
ping bar-maid at the Pencutter's Arms. 
We at once feel that the book is an 
elimination from the former history 
of John Halifax. The boy is knuckled 
about, and apprenticed to a hard 
uncle. A glimpse of the sort of book 
is seen, when we see the poor, beaten- 
down baker, shedding a tear as he puts 
up the "Down again" ticket in his 
window, to match a rich rival The 
author feels bitterly the sin of trade- 
greediness. He sketches the whirlpool 
of Mark-lane, till we feel in a Dante 
hell, but with a Dickens' atmosphere 
over us. The characters are smartly 
sketched— the thin-faced, faded gover- 
ness and the priggy rebellious baker's 
daughter, by no means the worst 

Vaughan. — The big street-boy is 
clever as Leach, but the catch-words 
are too palpably imitative ; and with 
all our fondness for detail half a 
volume is almost too much to be 
taken up with the heaven and earth 
intrigues of Tackeridge, to keep up 
bread at ft/., so we are glad to find 
the hard uncle turn out a trump — pay 
off the bankrupt baker's debts, and 
after drawing some tears from us, 
send the brave young boy, Philip 
Farley to school, hopeful, happy, and 
burning with heroic duty. Of course 
he falls in love with Cousin Ellen, and 
makes a rival and enemy of a Creole 
boy, named Treganoy. Uncle Bar- 
chard has a little too much of old 
Halifax about him. The fellow 
clerks are well described, but rather 
effeminately, and are, in a quiet way, 
about as unlike real clerks as they 
can well be. There is a pleasant glow 
of humour, too, over the kind old 
book collector, Mr. Esden. 

Vaughan. — The hot love and ready 
passions of "One and-Twenty'aremost 
pleasantly delineated; the school- 
boy villain, now grown the cynic, 
weaves his black threads artfully 
enough through the glowing woof of 
the " One-and-Twenty 5 ' life. Our hero 
marries Rhoda Tregancy, the cynic's 
sister. The mad Creole wife, the 
wiles of the jealous rival, and the 
final reconciliation, show great art 
Author.— Then you like ^Rumour f ' 

Vaughan. — It is very clever, but 
not so artistic as *One-and-Twenty," 
or "Wildflower." The very names, 
Diarmid, and Chevening, and Lyon- 
hart, show that we are moving m a 
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more conventional and pseudo-ideal 
region; it opens like Wilhelm Meister. 
It goes on like a Disraeli novel, it 
ends like an ordinary three volume 
tale. There is more description than 
dialogue ; it has a tendency to run 
into sentiment ; every one talks fine 
but the poor, they talk like vulgar 
Bedlamites; there are great rhapso- 
dies, clever enough, but not very 
meaning, about art, about "song 
being the wreath of woman," and such 
Tom Mooreisms — rhapsodies that do 
not particularly speed on the story. 

AutJior. — The German element 
seems very strong in it. Herr 
Schenk, the old cathedral organist, 
is a dream from Richter. There are 
eccentric criticisms on pictures, clever 
but not sound ; a great many religious 
thoughts about the opera, and oper- 
atic thoughts about religion. Story, 
there is hardly any, art-sermonizing, 
much. There is a great deal of what 
we are very much inclined to calL 
stark staring nonsense in it too ; ana 
still more, much that is incompre- 
hensible. 

Vaughan — How quieting, after 
all, the every-day nature of the 
working world in " Wildflower" — 
opening in a railway station, with 
the little super-quaint girl, who begs 
the big guard to take her to the Lost 
Property Office. The very names, 
Avice and Podgis, show a dangerous 
tendency to caricature; as for the 
miser grandfather, he is like a Dutch 
toy. funnily ugly, but overdone. 
Still there never was so dainty and 
quaint a child, out of a fairy story, as 
little Avice Hern. If a woman wrote 
" Wildflower," then, let it never again 
be said, that there is no such thing 
as female humour. The dialogue of 
old mother Badge, with herself, is 
the funniest bit of oddity we have 
read since Pipchin grew silent about 
the Peruvian mines. We wish the au- 
thor of " Wildflower" would not end 
with the new fashion of making her 
heroine profess her love, and literally 
wooing her guardian, Stanmore ; we 
wish that unlike "Riverstone," and 
so many other novels, it was not one 
of those amphibious matches between 
youth and age* We object, too. to the 
foolish old allegorical names of Ploughs 
shire, and the sham one of Clifton and 
Stanmore. The sun drops, we must 
be going. Darcy's asleep. 



Darcy. — No I'm not, sings : — » 

"Yes,Aghadoe, 

I must say no 
To thee, Killarney's daughter; 

To Tore so tall, 

Glena and all, 
And Deirycunihy's water. 

" The deer may bell 
On rock and fell, 
Where birch trees nod and feather ; 
Yet we must go, 
Farewell, DunW* 

Bedad, Fve got him ! Quiet : get 
the net He's a fourteen-pounder, as 
I'm a slayer of men, just plucked. 
Play him, and I'll keep ine boat 
down. 

Such a scene ! Apollo and the Py- 
thon was child's play to it Hat blown 
away — that's nothing; bottles up- 
set— a trifle. Whiz runs the line, forty 
yards out ; still as a log, then off like 
a rocket^ at last worried, worn out 
baffled, tired by Darcy's iron wrist and 
cunning play, the monster, a lump of 
dripping silver, is dragged into the 
boat, to flap himself disconsolately on 
the bloody planks till a blow of 
Vaughan's maul stick gives him the 
quieting coupde grace. 

AutJwr— Bobbing for whale, or 
trolling for the great sea sarpint 
Darcy, will soon be an easy matter to 
you. 

Z)arcy.--Nowril finish theO'Grady'a 
farewell to Killarney : — 

" O Coom a Dkw, 

Far, for above 
Geneva's lake I prize thee, 

Not Holland's sea, 

Though strong it be, 
In my esteem could rise thee. 

" The first of May, 

When sunbeams play 
Before the chieftain riding; 

Till Ross's tower, 

Becomes the bower, 
O'Donohue took pride in. 

" Then golden bridge, 

From ridge to ridge, 
Joins towers of pearl and beryl; 

With banner, sail, 

And shining mail, 
They ford the waves of peril. 

u Tore waterfall 

Will war a call, 
Unto his fellow yonder; 

The wind, tne waves, 

Drives o'er the caves, 
As I would drive a a 
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" The deer in a flock, 
Swim round the rock, 
To tee the khiff of Erin, 
In his golden crown, 
Just fresh from town, 
And the mines after him cheering.'* 

(Laughter.) 

Author, — That bathos is thoroughly 
Irish. Darcy. It's only people who 
are able to he earnest who can afford 
to be funny. 

Darcy. — Why not afford it: it don't 
require £10,000 a-year and a pinery 3 
When they sent about the world 
offering a prize for the happiest man, 
didn't they find him digging as a Con- 
naught boy, with no shirt on the back 
I of him. 

Author. — Veramentc, which means 
hue for you ; but it is time to take 
the rod to pieces, screw up the tin 
tabes, and wind the fly book, we 
shall be late for dinner. Suppose, on 
our poll home, we improvise a grand 
dogawn, as a keening for Killarney 
| we are about to bid farewell to. 

Darcy. — Bravo ! Three cheers for 
Joe Smith and all successful black- 
guards, crowned and crownless. I'll 
take the comic side — the prosaic — 
the material; to use the words of 
that illustrious poet, proverbially dull 
Tapper's friend, Higginbottom, to 
whom, I am disgusted to say, his 
ungrateful nation has not yet erected 
even a sign-poet — "the prosaically 
andunpleasantly true," I may say, the 
shadow side of fife. 

Vaughan. — I, the neutral tint; the 
poetical colour, the artistic. 

Author. — And I, the light— the 
fall sunshine of whatever poetry my 
rash pipe can produce. 

Darcy. — Well, now then, fire away. 
We've got half an hour, from the 
old buffer here — the Weir Bridge — 
what a run we are going with. 
Keep steady, or we shall go a mucker, 
and thirty is not a pleasant age to 
be drowned in. Now if s quiet 
water, the troubadour begins. If s 
your first move. Where's the whisky 
botUel 

Author. — I sound trumpets, then. 
Farewell, a long farewell to thee, 
lake of the milk-white horse and 
the kingly rider, of the wood, the 
waterfall, the mountain, and the 
eagle, of arbutus and oak, of wild 
deer and heron. Farewell, ye rocky 
islands, where the blue wave frets 
ttd laps ; where the bee, on the 



heather flower, sings sleepily all the 
June day to the tide that gurgles in 
and out the little sand-cove and the 
narrow bay ; where the wild ducks 
float and gabble, and where the mop- 
ing heron poizes like a timid bather 
in a brown study. No more I tread 
the spongy green turf of Innisfailen, 
where the great hollies throw aloft 
their thick clusters of blood-drops ; 
and the blackbird, with the golden 
bill, flutes and pipes like the soul of 
some old monk just liberated from 
purgatory. There the ash feathers in 
the sky, and the oak twists its serpent 
arms. Farewell, dear island, on wnose 
grassy shores I can see the hooded 
monks at sunset time, watching night 
darken over the lake. Farewell Tore, 
with thy spilling silver, tossed from 
ledge to ledge ; passing, yet never 
passed. Black valley, purple cliff, 
broad lake, high mountain, benefi- 
cent, all-covering, and all-guarding 
sky, farewell 1 

Darcy. — Time's up ! Now I must 
put in my oar ; and you, too, nimble- 
footed Tun, the waiter, who, in thy 
irre8trainable philanthropy, watchest 
the ignorant Saxon, and suddenly dig- 
ging thy fork into his unmanageable 
potato, offerest to divest it of its 

?)littin? jacket, much to his delight 
hou who, with the innocence of the 
golden age,readest the newspaper and 
exchangest jokes behind our chairs at 
dinner ; who toilest in with unwieldy 
Irishes of fresh turf; who runnest for 
ponies j who hurriest for the bag- 
squeezing noise-compelling piper. 
Farewell! ye, too, bare-legged girls, 
with the goat's milk and mountain 
dew; who ran, nymph-like before 
us up the boulder-strewn paths of 
Mangerton ; who clung to our bridles 
like delaying fairies ; who hung unto 
our perpendicular horse's tail with 
pretty recalcitrance and reluctant feet ; 
who, with flushed faces, covered with 
wind-tossed hair, laughed and sang, 
and teazed us for the slow-coming 
half-pence. Farewell, thou not-to- 
be-forgotten wizen little Jim of the 
Eagle, who, as a babe, an eagle bore 
to its gory nest, up near the Tomies : 
who. with thy squeaky bugle ana 
cracked voice, nearly killed us by 
declaring that thou wert as Mrs. 
Hall said, Jimmy the enchanted 
knight of Mangerton. Thou who, for 
the not-to-be-mentioned sum of four 
pence, offered to strip and swim on 
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that chilly October day round the 
cold tarn, called the Devil's Punch 
BowL Farewell ! and thou, Jemmy 
CDonohue, most sturdy and. resolute 
of guides, who led the hot gallop 
and charge of the redoubtable Kerry 
ponies through the astonished street 
of Muckross. Farewell ! 

Vaughan. — Hold a while, Darcy, 
jmt a stopper on ; where is my colour 
to come in, and we just at the jetty. 
O. farewell, then, ye green-blue skies 
01 Kerry, navigated by those piles of 
silver jfire that move slowly into the 
gold and torrid orange of such a sunset 
as we see yonder — with long veins of 
quivering purple, and bars of golden 
russet Farewell, the lake that burns 
at this early twilight into a great level 
sea of new-spilled blood, far away 
towards the west where the red light 
glimmers through the trees, and the 
returning birds wing to the darken- 
ing wood — the hotel windows shine 
like those of a lighthouse, and ac- 
quaint us that dinner is ready. 

Darcy. — Hurrah ! then, for Muck- 
tobs ! there's the salmon down here 
longing to be boiled 

Author. — Give way, then. 

Vaughan. — Now then, Author, 
frith a wilL 

Darcy.— All together. 



Author. — One and all. 

Omnes. — Hurrah ! put your backs 
to it 

And we did go. I thinking of life 
and its changes in my own dreary 
way (I could suck melancholy from a 
sugar-cane), thinking of how I should 
never again see that grand block of 
cloudy amethyst, they call the Tomies 
mountain, as we leaped and shot along, 
as if propelled by steam, the water 
gurgling and smoking under us. To- 
gether the oars dipped in, turned, and 
feathered, in quick pulses. The boat 
went cleaving on past darkening 
rock, and trees, and wood, and island, 
past the old Ross Tower, past the 
great stone and rocks of fantastic and 
enchanted shapes. Nearer, nearer— 
we drive on land, the boat grinding 
into the wet silt, and oozy, gritty, 
sand. 

Instantly that his foot touched the 
shore, Darcy put his two hands, trum- 
pet-wise, to his mouth, and roared out, 
with the voice of an agonized bull, 
" Is the dinner ready 1" 

Tim, still more jovial, from the far- 
off LAKEhotel door answers, " It's just 
being dished." 

Says Darcy. ferociously grinding his 
Jteeth, "I could eat a horse's leg off" 



TEIN1TY COLLEGE, DUBLIN— THE QUEEN'S LETTER. 



An endowment of £3,000 a-year is 
about to be added to the educational 
resources of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Such is the most compendious mode 
of expressing the financial reforms 
lately agreed on between the Senior 
and Junior Fellows, at the instance of 
her Majesty's Government. Of this 
large sum, nearly one-half will be 
devoted to the foundation of fourteen 
septennial Exhibitions of £100 per 
annum, to be bestowed on the two 
most distinguished among the Moder- 
ators of each year : the remaining 
portion of £1,600 will be employed in 
improving the value of certain of the 
Junior Fellowships. Both these desir- 
able objects will he attained without 
the least sacrifice of efficiency in any 
educational department The funds 
to effect them are withdrawn, in 
the shape of Degree Fees, Bursar's 
Fees, and Senior Lecturer's Fees, 



from overpaid Senior Fellowships, at- 
tached to which they served no edu- 
cational purpose whatever. The in- 
come of a Senior Fellow, reduced as 
it will be from £1,800 to £1,400 a-year, 

will be Still sufficient to maintain 

those high officers in all due dignity 
and ease : nor will the most aspiring 
student be deterred from reading for 
Fellowship by any inadequacy of pro- 
vision offered by it for his declining 
years. Large accumulations, indeed, 
will be less frequent among the Senior 
Fellows, and lavish expenditure will 
be difficult } but no true interest 
of learning is benefited by either of 
those habits; and the amendment, 
therefore, which we are promised in 
the distribution of the revenues, is 
tantamount, as we began by stating, 
to a direct addition or £3,000 a-year 
to the educational means and appli- 
ances of the College, 
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Although this sum is £800 short of 
that which we showed in our June 
number to be required in order to 
meet the actual wants of the Univer- 
sity, we gladly acknowledge the im- 
portance of the result thus attained; 
and we congratulate the Board on the 
Bound policy they have adopted in 
acceding to the demands of the Go- 
vernment and the public The merit 
of their concessions is, of course, all 
the greater, if the Board really attri- 
buted any weight to the decisions 
pronounced in their favour at the 
recent Visitation. But, whatever 
praise be due to the Board for their 
conduct on this occasion, we trust 
we shall not be understood as detract- 
ing from it if we point out some fea- 
tures in the proposed scheme of Re* 
form, which seem to us open to seri* 
ous objection. We would prefer; 
indeed, as a matter of courtesy* to 
withhold comment on the scheme in 
question, until experience of its work- 
ing had made its defects evident But 
such a course would be, we think, dis- 
loyal to the College. So soon as the 
measures now in contemplation are 
embodied in a Queen's letter, these 
defects will, doubtless, be the subject 
of very general criticism ; the Govern- 
ment will be naturally unwilling to 
re-open the question ; and a protracted 
discussion, levelled, not at the Board* 
but at the whole body of Fellows, may 
ensue. Ajb the discredit thus thrown 
on the institution may prove in itself 
a serious aggravation of the evils 
which the Reform scheme makes or 
leaves unratified, we feel bound to 
offer our suggestions while they may 
be yet in time to affect the measures 
bow pending. 

The most striking defect in the pro- 
posed scheme is the omission or all 
mention of the professors. It is well 
known that some of these University 
officers are as much underpaid as the 
non-tutor fellows, and we made it clear 
in our number for June that a sum of 
£700 per annum was required to raise 
the staff to its full efficiency. We 
oust that the whole of this sum will 
7 et be realised for so important an ob- 
ject; but £400 would suffice, and ought, 
as soon as possible, to be provided, 
for the purpose of doubling the sala- 
ries of the professors of Moral Philo- 
sophy, of Arabic, and of French and 
German ; and or endowing the San- 



scrit lectureship with £100 a year. 
The necessary funds might be derived 
from the Provostship, or from that 
office conjointly with the Vice-Pro- 
V08tship. Should such a contribution 
to the needed reforms be deemed toe 
great an interference with the vested 
interests of the present occupants of 
these high offices, the Queen s letter 
ought at least to secure that it shall 
be levied on their respective successors. 

Another defect in the proposed 
scheme is the omission to improve 
the remuneration of honor lecturers 
and examiners. The former class of 
officers, we learn, is to be reduced in 
number by four. This we regard as 
an experimental measure : as it is far 
from certain that the four lectureships 
in question can be dispensed with. It 
is better, however, that they should be 
suppressed, than that they should be 
inefficiently maintained. The aboli- 
tion of the whole four will, probably, 
enable the remaining honor lecture* 
ships to be placed on a proper footing; 
The honor examinerships, the insuf- 
ficient payment of which was point- 
edly notioed by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, should be doubled in value; 
and this should be done out of the 
£1,600 about to be allocated to the 
Junior Fellows. 

A third defect, and one which the 
Irish Clergy will probably think the 
most serious in the whole scheme, is 
the omission of any encouragement 
for theological learning commensurate 
with the £ 100 exhibitions offered for 
proficiency in lay studies. No reform 
will be adopted, as completely satis- 
factory, which fails to provide ulti- 
mately, if not at once, for one such 
theological scholarship each year, to 
be awarded to the best answerer at 
the Kegius Professor of Divinity's ex- 
amination. The institution of these 
prizes, assisted by a judicious exercise 
of the patronage of the College livings, 
would surely attract to theological 
studies an amount of talent and re- 
search which would speedily elevate 
the character of the Dublin divinity 
school We regret that we can point 
out no immediate source from which 
the .£500 or £700 necessary for these 
scholarships can be derived. But, 
the sum in question may be eventually 
secured by reducing, to its next occu* 
pant, the Regius Professorship of Di- 
vinity, worth now £1,600 a year, net ; 
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and by adjusting the retiring salaries 
of the Senior Fellows to the dimin- 
ished income of their working col- 
leagues. A great mistake will be 
committed if the present opportunity 
be not taken to effect both these re- 
ductions. 

The manner in which the Board 
propose to divide among the Junior 
Fellows the £1,600, allocated to that 
body, calls for some remark. The 
Board propose to create two new of- 
fices, each £800 per annum in value, 
and to promote to these two of the 
existing Tutors. It is understood that 
the Tutors to be promoted are the two 
seniors of the tutorial body, and that 
their business, in the new offices, will 
be to form, with the Senior Lecturer, 
a Board of Studies, to introduce im- 
provements in the course, to distribute 
and preside over the execution of the 
various lectures, and other educational 
work of the College. They are to be 
exempted from tutorial work, and are 
not to be members either of the tuto- 
rial system or of the College Board. 
It is easier indeed to describe them by 
negatives than by positives. They 
will be comfortable places no doubt, 
but to what extent tney will be use- 
ful, seems to be involved in a painful 
amount of doubt Their principal ob- 
ject, if not their sole raison d'etre. 
seems to be, to afford two steps of 

n motion to every member of the 
v of Junior Fellows. They will 
enable two tutors of the middle grade 
to rise to the senior ; two of the iunior 
grade to rise to the middle ; while two 
of the non-tutor fellows will become 
tutors. This is all very agreeable, of 
course, to the Junior Fellows, and will 
allay a good deal of the existing dis- 
content ; but might not this discon- 
tent, so far as it is reasonable, be 
allayed without sacrificing the services 
of two Junior Fellows in the proposed 
semi-sinecure places? Sinecures, to 
some extent, we must call them, as 
the want of them was never felt or 
imagined until the Board and the 
Senior Tutors devised them as a ma- 
chinery of promotion ; nor, even now, 
after some weeks' discussion of their 
nature and use, has any one been able 
to suggest so much as a name for them 
indicative of any real work to be ac- 
complished. In the absence of such 
a designation, the future occupants of 
these offices have received the some- 



what undignified title of "buffers," 
probably from the intermediate posi- 
tion which they will occupy between 
the Senior and Junior Fellows, and 
from the function which they may per- 
form, of breaking the force of any col- 
lision that may hereafter occur be- 
tween these two portions of the Corpo- 
ration. We were surprised to learn 
that this very objectionable scheme 
was so popular with the Junior Fel- 
lows, that the solitary member of that 
body who opposed it scarcely found a 
seconder. It does seem to us that the 
real object in view, viz^ the employ- 
ment of ,£1,600 in improving the posi- 
tion of the Junior Fellows, could be 
effected less objectionably by allocating 
£200 of it. as we have said, to honor 
exammeranips, placing the remaining 
£1,400 to the credit of the Tutorial 
fund, and enlarging the Tutorial body 
by two members, taken up, of course, 
from the non-tutor fellows. The tuto- 
rial body being thus enlarged, one of 
its members might be appointed to 
the much-needed chair of Latin, and a 
second might be exclusively dedicated 
to the chair of English literature, 
which is now held in conjunction with 
other duties. The present condition 
of classical learning in the Univer- 
sity imperatively demands the crea- 
tion of the first-named professorship ; 
and if the Board omit tne present op- 
portunity of founding it, they may 
seek in vain for another so favourable. 
It only remains now to advert to 
that part of the Board's plan in which 
they propose the gradual reduction 
of the Junior Fellowships in number, 
from twenty-eight to twenty-four. 
This is to be effected by omitting to 
elect candidates to second places in 
such years, as two vacancies for Fellow- 
ships may occur. However regret- 
able on many accounts this measure 
may be, and especially as dhnmin frfng 
that portion of the Fellows to which 
we must look for original work in 
various departments of learning, it is 
we fear a financial necessity, unless 
the funds be provided by either re- 
ducing the number of the Senior Fel- 
lowships below seven, or their value 
below ^1 ? 400. The latter is the 
course which we recommended when 
discussing the subject in our June 
number ; but it is worthy of observa- 
tion, that the former plan was sug- 
gested so long ago as 1833, by one of 
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the highest of educational authorities. 
The following extract from Hansard 
(voL xx, page 30), enables us to guess 
what would be Lord Brougham's ad- 
fice on the present project of abolish- 
ing four of the Junior Fellowships : 

"The Lord Chancellor, with mil re. 
spect for Trinity College, suggested the 
propriety of taking an early opportunity 
of considering the amount of the Senior 
Fellowships ; the amount of income de- 
rived frum these Fellowships appeared 
to him too large, and he thought it a 
proper subject for inquiry, whether they 
ought not to be reduced, in order to in- 
crease the number pf the Junior Fellow- 
ships; he thought that when their 
Lordships heard that the average value 
of these Fellowships was £1,700, it was 
time to consider whether the reduction 
of their number, and the increase of the 
number of the Junior Fellowships (he 
did not mean to propose any increase to 
their emoluments,) would not be useful 
to the respectable seminary to which 
they belonged. " 

As the value of a Senior Fellowship 
is to be henceforth only ,£1,400 and not 
£1,700 per annum, iiord Brougham's 
argument for reducing the number 
of these offices is pro tanto weaken- 
ed -but, on the other hand ; the Senior 
Fellows have lighter duties to per- 
form now than they had twenty-five 
vein ago, inasmuch as they have 
riven up in the interval several pro- 
fessorships : and if the two proposed 
new places be not absolute sinecures, 
they must relieve the Board of some 
of the superintending and deliberative 
functions now performed by it Six 
8enior Fellows would be, therefore, 
probablv as competent for the work 
now to be done, as seven were in 1833, 
more especially as retiring salaries 
have been since then provided for 
any Senior Fellow who is not equal 
to the labours of his office ; under 
these circumstances it deserves careful 
consideration whether the interests of 
the University will be less prejudiced 
by sacrificing four Junior Fellowships, 
or by converting one Senior Fellowship 
into five Junior, and thus preserving 
the whole present number of the Fel- 
lowships intact 

The suggestions which we have here 
offered lor the amendment of the 
forthcoming Queen's Letter, are the 
last contribution which we intend to 
make to the discussion of the College 



ouestion in its financial aspect Be- 
fore taking leave of that question, how- 
ever, we wish to refer to a statement, 
which the Board has officially pro- 
pounded, in a recent letter to Vice- 
Chancellor Blackburne. This state- 
ment is to the effect, that the mea- 
sures of reform now about to be con- 
ceded, were in the contemplation of 
the Board prior to the late expressions 
of public opinion as to their necessity ; 
and were only suspended in conse- 
quence of the " calumnies of the Press," 
which threw the Board back on a 
defence of their characters. Without 
impugning what logicians call the 
" ethical truth" of this assertion, we 
must observe, that as the Board made 
no outward and visible sign of the gra- 
cious intentions by which they were 
animated, the Press was quite justi- 
fied in ceasing to maintain any longer 
the attitude of silent expectation 
which it had assumed on the issue of 
the Report of the Commissioners of 
1 852. Why, it may well demand, were 
the Board so indiscreet as not to give 
the public, or at least the University, 
some inkling of their beneficent de- 
signs? Still more indiscreet was it 
for them to meet what they regarded 
as an attack on their characters, by 
engaging in a desperate defence of 
abuses, which, all the time, they saw 
to be untenable. Nor can we regard 
it as a master-stroke of policy for 
them now to approach the confiding 
ear of the Viee-Uhancellor with a reve- 
lation which a hard and sceptical age 
like this will probably slight without 
hesitation. It is a rule of art, that in 
any composition, whether pictorial or 
literary, no incident is fit to be intro- 
duced merely on the grounds of its 
being vrai, if it be not vraisemblabU 
as well ; and the incident in question, 
namely, the unanimous intention of 
seven Senior Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege to divest themselves of £400 a- 
year each, in order to add to the effi- 
ciency of tne institution — this incident, 
we say, however real it may be, cer- 
tainly so lacks the semblance of reality, 
that it would be more aesthetic of the 
artists to keep it out of sight 

That the Board were fully aware of 
the necessity for reform in College 
matters we readily allow; the young- 
est freshman was aware of that 
That they desired to remedy existing 
evils, and would have been glad to do 
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bo at a time as far future as possible, 
we question not Nay, we will admit, 
that some few of them may have 
cherished vague aspirations of initi- 
ating the necessarv reform before they 
themselves should pass from the scene. 
But we all know now long men will 
stand shivering on the brink of a large 
pecuniary sacrifice, before they can 
summon courage to plunge into it; 
and a gentle public pressure saves a 
world of time and mental struggle in 
such cases. 

The case of the old Hebdomadal 
Board at Oxford affords a good illus- 
tration of the extreme delioerateness 
and circumspectnesB with which such 
bodies approach a reform inimical to 
their own privileges. In the year 
1837, the Duke of Wellington, then 
Chancellor of that University, pro* 
tested against the House of Lords 
entertaining the question of univer- 
sity reform, on the grounds that the 
Hebdomadal Board were actually 
then, and had been for many years, 
engaged in maturing such measures 
of reform as were necessarv. The fol- 
lowingare the Duke's words, as quoted 
from Hansard by the Commissioners, 
(Report p. 7\ 

"Tam one of those who have fong 
been of opinion that some amelioration 
should be made ; and very shortly after 
I became Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford* I had a correspondence with 
the governing body on that subject, and 
recommended them to take into con- 
sideration the circumstances in which 
they were- placed, and to adopt such ame- 
lioration as might be considered safe and 
necessary. I believe that they have had 
that subject under their consideration 
from that time till now ; and I am autho- 
rized to say that they are on the road to- 
wards making those inquiries and those 
ameliorations which the noble Lord (the 
Earl of Radnor) has so strongly urged 
upon the House.'* 

The Duke repeated his protest the 
following year in stronger terms, and 
gave assurances still more binding, 
that the reforms Were forthcoming. 
Our readers know that fourteen years 
afterwards, when Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners visited the University, they 
found the Hebdomadal Board still de- 
liberating, and their deliberations no 
more advanced, apparently, to any 
practical conclusion, than they were 
in the year 1837. 



Trinity College, Dublin, too, had its 
Royal Commissioners : but, so mildly 
and so guardedly expressed were their 
"recommendations on all financial 
questions, so gentle was the touch with 
which they impelled the Board to this 
species of reform, that that body, after 
a slight stagger, quite recovered their 
equilibrium, and took another little 
breathing time of six years to delibe- 
rate further on the subject. A more 
vigorous push has now been applied 
by the Press, and the gratifying result 
is that the Board are manfullybreast- 
ing the tide, and striking out for the 
reform bank, which is now the only 
terra firma left to them, 



Since writing the above, we learn 
that the Board have agreed to found 
a Professorship of Sanscrit and Com- 
parative Philology, with a salary of 
^100 a-year. We must say that we 
think the modest name of Lecturer in 
Sanscrit, which is at present in use 
to designate the officer in question, 
is more appropriate than the pompous 
title proposed by the Board, as long 
as the remuneration of the lecturer's 
labours amounts to no more than .£100 
a-year. WeobjecttothesejClOOprofea- 
sorships. They often attract, indeed, a 
manofhigh qualifications, by the stand- 
ing which a professorship" is supposed 
to confer; but they do not enable 
him, when appointed, to devote him- 
self exclusively or effectively to the 
duties of his chair. 

If this thorough devotion to his 
subject be expected of him, call him 
a professor, and give him a salary that 
will support him. If it be not, a 
smaller salary will suffice, of course; 
but so will a less pretentious title. 

We learn also, that the last coopted 
senior fellow, and the six senior of 
the junior fellows, are to receive " com- 
pensation" for the diminished value 
of the bursarship and senior lecture- 
ship. To the principle of compensa- 
tion, no objection can be made; but 
the amount which has been mentioned 
to us appears excessive. The first- 
named gentleman is to receive, beside 
the bursarship at its reduced value 
of ,£600 a-year, the sum of ^300 
a-year for seven years. His successor 
in the bursarship is to get, in addi- 
tion, ^300 a-year, for seven years; 
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and 80 on : the annual compensation 
being diminished by £50 a year for 
erery succeeding fellow. So liberal 
a scale of compensation as this ap- 
pears quite inconsistent with a state 
of the finances that is supposed to 
justify the Fellows in omitting to make 



any improvement in the salaries of 
the underpaid professors. 

We cannot believe, however, that 
either this omission, or the neglect to 
found a professorship of Latin instead 
of one of the "bufferships," will es- 
cape or survive criticism. 



ABTIST LIFE IN HOME. 



CHAPTER I. 



Aetist life in Rome ! To many, but, 
alas, only to the uninitiated, these 
words will convey none but pleasant 
thoughts of hopes fulfilled, ambitions 
realised— a life of sunshine, crowned, 
it may be, by a death of fame. 

Alas! how painfully the reverse is 
the fact Those who have lived long 
in Rome, and have observed well, will 
feel the bitter truth of that which 
will, doubtless, appear to the many, 
the result of a morbid and perverted 
imagination. By the incredulous our 
tale will be received as an exception, 
while the experienced will recognise 
it rather as an instance of a rule. 

A group of young men, variously 
dothed as regarded their general dress, 
bat all wearing a large bow of black 
crape upon their hats and caps, were 
anembled in the Cafe* Greco, a place 
much resorted to by English and other 
artists, and situated in the Via Con- 
dotti. It was nearly mid-day — the 
place had a deserted and desolate 
appearance, the counter was covered 
with empty cups and half-filled saucers, 
and rendered additionally untidy by 
innumerable rings of milk and coffee, 
broken rolls, half-eaten cakes, the 
iprinklings of sugar, and decapitated 
egg-shells. From the principal room 
a long kind of corridor extended, still 
redolent of bad tobacco, and enveloped 
in the mystic fumes of the seductive 
weed. 

The party, fourtran or fifteen in num- 
ber, sat irregularly disposed around, 
or standing about several small white 
marble tables; they were conversing 
**Dy and in an under-tone; the ab- 
sence of all appearance of any refresh- 
ment near them, and the frequent 
consultation of the clock, plainly in- 
dicated that they were awaiting some 
message or signal to sally forth. The 
(object of their conversation was in- 



deed sad. A young man in the flush 
of health, and all the pride of youth- 
ful vigour, had been suddenly attacked 
with malaria fever while unconscious 
of his danger—for he had but lately 
arrived—he was making a sketch, at 
sun-set in the Campagna. Feeling 
himself ill, but not choosing to "rive 
under," as he considered it, he had 

Sursued his usual vocations for two 
ays, at the end of which he deter- 
mined to free himself from the pain- 
ful sense of oppression which over- 
whelmed him; he joined a merry party 
at the Lepre, and in the excitement 
of wine and agreeable companionship 
so far succeeded in his object, that it 
was not until the following morning 
that his disorder again attracted the 
poor fellow's attention. He awoke 
burning with fever, and endeavoured 
to rise, but in vain; and at a late 
hour, the woman who came daily to 
make his bed, found him alternately 
scorched with fever and shivering. 
Few days passed before he was pro- 
nounced in a hopeless state, and on 
the ninth day he breathed his last 
He was a general favourite, and his 
fellow-students, anxious to snow their 
respect and friendship, had determined 
to follow his remains to their final 
home. 

" Is it true," said a young man. 
whose fair hair, bright blue eyes, ana 
clear complexion, contrasted strangely 
with the dark locks, enormous beard, 
and fierce moustache of a large-made 
but handsome fellow upon whose arm 
he leaned, " is it true tnat Freeling is 
coming out?" 

" So true," replied one of the group, 
" that he is already here ; and I am 
fearful that he should come in before 
we are gone; it would be but a sad wel- 
come to Rome we could give him, — 
but perhaps he has already been" 
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"Hist! Cameriere! Botteghe!" cried 
the youth, in a louder voice, " vi sono 
lettere per il Signor Freeling?" 

"Si, Signor," replied the obsequious 
waiter. 

" Dunque non e etato qui sta Mat- 
tina!" 

"Eccellenza,no!" 

" He will surely be here, for I left 
a note some days back telling him he 

would probably find some How 

late it is!" 

The words had scarcely escaped his 
lips, when the glass-door flew sud- 
denly open, and a youth, whose whole 
expression, dad, riant, joyous, was so 
full of life, that the coldest heart must 
have felt its reviving influence, dashed 
into the room, upsetting a table in his 
way, and stood grasping a friend in 
each hand, in the midst of the as- 
sembled group. 

"Oh! Freeling!" 

"Ah! Lawless, how are you, my 
dear fellow? how well you look ! how 
strange ! How delighted I am to be 
among you! What a day! Diomio! — 
you see I have soon learned the bad 
words. Did you know I was here? 
I should have been with you half an 
hour ago, but I could not help going 

up the steps just to take a look 

wnat a sky! how beautiful! how 
picturesque ! and those queer devils ! 
What in the name of all that's gro- 
tesque are they? where do they come 
from 1 — What a hicky dog I am to be 
herel" and the happy youth again 
shook his friend heartily by the hand. 
"But you can't think," he ran on, 
"you can't conceive the fuss I had to 
get away— the iourney, the heat, the 

danger, the malaria, the" Struck 

by tne peculiar expression which, de- 
spite themselves, spread over the faces 
of his listeners, Freeling paused, — 
looked inquiringly at them, and for 
the first time perceiving tne crape, 
which was upon all their hats ? at once 
understood the whole. Turning very 
pale, he sat down without speaking ; 
then mastering his emotions, by a 
strong effort, he said, " Not Grenfell, 
surely." 

"Oh, no," said the youth whom he 
had addressed as Lawless, " Grenfell 
is quite well but is not in Rome iust 
now." Evidently relieved, Freeling 
asked for further information ; and 
expressing his great and natural sym- 
pathy, as in a few words the facts 
were detailed to him, hastily rose, and 



declared his intention of going with 
them to the funeral 

"Indeed, my dear Freeling. you 
shall not," said the one who had been 
the chief speaker, " I will not suffer 
you to do so ; and I, although I was 
poor Freeman's friend, will stay with 
you. You will understand," he said, 
turning to his companions, "I shall 
scarcely be less with you. Come. 
Freeling, I cannot bear to think or 
this sad welcome. Come with me. 
We will go to the Forum;" and taking 
the arm of the young stranger, he 
sallied forth. The least clear-sighted 
might have seen the wisdom as well 
as the kindness of this act ; the shock 
to Freeling who, full of life and animal 
enjoyment, was thus suddenly brought 
in contact with death, in the very 
form most calculated to make a vivid 
impression, was painful in the extreme; 
for some distance he walked silently by 
the side of his companion, who did not 
attempt to interrupt his meditations, 
wisely trusting to the novelty and 
beauty of the scenes to which he was 
guiding him to dispel or, at least, al- 
leviate the mournful feelings which 
so plainly possessed his heart; nor 
was he mistaken. As they approached 
the Piazza Colonna, Freeling, with a 

Erofound sigh, aroused himself from 
is reverie; he pressed his friend's 
arm in tacit acknowledgment of his 
kindness, and struck, as they suddenly 
turned tne corner of the Piazza, by 
the column of Antoninus rearing its 
beautiful shaft proudly against the 
intense azure of the sky, he abruptly 
paused, and broke forth into repeated 
exclamations of delight Letters from 
home, too, which he found awaiting 
him at the Post Office, full of love, 
and that affection which hides its own 
sorrows in anticipation of the pleasure 
of its object, cornbined with the bright 
air and glorious sky to soothe and win 
him from darker thoughts: and by 
the time the friends reached tne Forum 
of Trajan, a close observer only would 
have detected any thing in his appear- 
ance beyond the natural excitement 
of a young and ardent man on first 
beholding the monuments of past 
greatness, and indulging in the fullest 
extent in the host of delightful asso- 
ciations and glad visions which they 
conjure up in all, but chiefly in the 
heart of a painter. They wandered 
on, and Freeling stood absorbed be- 
neath the majestic arches of the Tern- 
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£of Peace, his whole soul exalted, 
very frame expanded, and his 
fine face literally beaming with the 
thoughts which rushed through his 
mind. 

He remained for some minutes si- 
lent, and unconscious of any presence 
beyond the creations of his own ex- 
cited imagination; then, as if afraid to 
trust himself longer, he strode rapidly 
on, followed by Lawless, who, with an 
enviable good taste, refrained from 
offering any interruption to the young 
painter's thoughts. How rarely is it 
that human vanity will suffer even 
nature's works to make their own im- 
pression, or, that one is not compelled 
to listen to some pitiful egotism, while 
one's whole soul, with every chord 
struck by the hand of Divinity, is 
thrilling beneath the majesty of some 
wonder-work of God ! 

Freeling, however, thus fortunate in 
his companion, drank deeply of the 
cap offered to his thirst : he wandered 
for hours, in irrepressible pleasure, a 
pleasure almost painful in its intensity, 
and which found vent only in a deeper 



sigh, a more profound absorption, or 
some brief expletive of delight. Turn- 
ing suddenly to Lawless, and stretch- 
ing out his hand in that frank and 
manly courtesy which is so irresist- 
ible, he said, laughingly — 

"My dear fellow, now do you do? 
What a bear you must think me; 
indeed I had utterly lost you ; let me 
receive your pardon and we will re- 
turn; — and pray take me back by 
some quiet way, for I am weary ; mind 
and body seem alike exhausted !" And 
taking his friend's arm, they walked 
on, Freeling carefully abstaining from 
any remark on what he had seen or 
felt Having taken some dinner at 
the Lepre, casa rinommata, the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in 
searching for a studio, and this being 
accomplished, in finding a lodging. 
Having taken two small out tolerably 
furnished rooms in the Lamina, Freel- 
ing, bidding his friend good night, re- 
turned to his hotel, and, in the soli- 
tude of his chamber, gave himself up 
to the busy thoughts of which his 
heart was full 



chapter n. 



The events of that day left upon Freel- 
ing's mind an impression which no 
time or circumstances sufficed to erase, 
and laid the foundation of a melan- 
choly which, in the brief period of his 
after life, never entirely deserted him. 
Naturally of an imaginative turn, 
the peculiarity of his aavent to the 
Eternal City took a strong hold 
upon his mind ; the English burial 
ground became the favourite resort of 
the young painter, and for several 
weeks after nis arrival, was his con- 
stant attraction whenever he could 
break away from the friends, of whom 
1m delightful manners and fine temper 
hourly increased the number. Upon 
these occasions he returned to his 
home pale and thoughtful, nor could 
any persuasions draw him for that 
night into society of any kind: by 
degrees this wore off, but that spot 
continued at all times to be nis 
favourite place of meditation. The 
disposition of Freeling, perhaps it 
▼ould be more just to say his tempera- 
ment, for that, after all, seems to be 
the real despot, was peculiar : highly 
lensitive, and to the last degree excit- 
able, he indulged in all emotions, 



whether of pain or pleasure, in an 
equally intense degree; his mirth, 
though rarely called forth, was as wild 
as his melancholy was profound, and 
there were times when the joyousness 
natural to his age, and indeed to him- 
self, broke forth with an almost un- 
controllable power, and carried him 
into excesses of which he was at the 
time wholly unconscious. The same 
energy thus displayed in his moral 
was equally observable in his physical 
conformation; he never walked as 
other men, either dreaming along the 
streets, or over the broad campagna, 
wholly absorbed in thought or spe- 
culation, or flying as if life and death 
depended on his speed. In his studio 
only, his powers seemed under perfect 
control ; there, he appeared conscious 
of the presence of some higher influ- 
ence, some mightier will, presiding 
over his destinies and directing his 
willing energies. Once there, he work- 
ed earnestly, and with that deep en- 
thusiasm and trusting faith, against 
which the difficulties of art, tremen- 
dous as they are, give way like walls 
of sand beneath the rush of a moun- 
tain torrent In a few months the 
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result of his steady and well-directed 
application became evident ; his works 
grew into life and beauty beneath 
his hand, and the amazing talent of 
Spencer Freeling became the subject 
of conversation and congratulation 
among his friends, and the envy of 
the lew whose self-love was wounded 
by his manifest and acknowledged 
superiority. But it was not in his 
profession alone that Freeling assum- 
ed an important position; his perfect 
temper, and an innate sense of justice 
which seemed to free him from all 
natural weaknesses, enabling him to 
judge with impartiality, ana to sepa- 
rate right from wrong, under what- 
ever disguise it might appear, added 
to straightforwardness and courage, 
in carrying out whatever his con^ 
science told him to be just, soon made 
him the arbiter of all disputes, and 
the rectifier of the petty abuses exist- 
ing in the little circle, with whose pe- 
culiar existence we have to do ; and 
thus, although the junior of the 
greater half of his companions in 
Rome, he found himself unconsciously 
the admitted head of his artist breth- 
ren, a position which, ere long, 
proved to be one of frequent annoy- 
ance, laying its unwilling occupant 
open to misconstruction and unmerit- 
ed abuse, from the party to whom 
his talents, and the general affection, 
made him obnoxious. 

Among the minority thus formed, 
was a man whose aversion to Freel- 
ing seemed to increase in an exact 
ratio with his popularity. Diametri- 
cally his reverse in all respects, it 
appeared almost natural that an en- 
mity should exist between them. His 
face, small, dark, and partially ob- 
scured by a large black beard, long 
hair, and grisly moustache, wore an 
expression singularly evil; his small 
round black eye never seemed to re- 
ceive a light upon its sunken orb. but 
from time to tune flashed with a kind 
of lurid brightness, painful to look 
upon, and then with a glance of sinis- 
ter joy, resumed its usual downcast 
position; his nose was aquiline in 
form, but of that coarse breadth of 
nostril which bespeaks, with strong 
passions, an utter absence of refine- 
ment ; it ran upwards from the point, 
giving it the appearance of a perpe- 
tual sneer, which contrasted strangely 
with the bland and wily smile, gener- 
ally playing about a mouth, which, 



as far as could be seen, was well 
formed. Inattractive as may appear 
this portrait, it is nevertheless true 
that Crawford, its original, exercised 
no inconsiderable influence over the 
students of Rome. 

Great musical talent, and much ap- 
parent courtesy, added to satirical 
powers of no mean order, sufficed at 
once to ensnare and retain his victims: 
we use the word advisedly, for it had 
been remarked frequently that few 
escaped unscathed from the intimacy 
of this man. The greater number, 
as if under the influence of some ma- 
lignant spell, gradually disappeared 
from their accustomed resorts, their 
faces became rarely and more rarely 
visible in the church ; their places 
constantly vacant at the academy: 
their studios were left deserted ; ana 
when bv accident they were seen, 
their pale faces and dissipated IcokB 
told but too truly of late hours and 
undue excitement; and those were 
not wanting who boldly attributed to 
his evil persuasions and example the 
absolute ruin of one or two promising 
and amiable young men. 

To Freeling's frank and manly 
spirit this man had from the first in- 
spired an antipathy which he could 
with difficulty conceal ; and the stories 
which he daily heard relating to 
the dangerous influence he possessed 
soon confirmed his dislike ; and from 
ordinary civility, he soon treated him 
with the most distant politeness, and 
before many months had elapsed, 
they passed each other as perfect 
strangers. 

This result, so much desired by 
Freeling, had oeen assiduously avoid- 
ed by Crawford. For a long time he 
affected to be perfectly unconscious 
of any change in his friend, as he per- 
sisted in calling Spencer, and, when 
weary and out of patience, the man- 
ner of the latter left him no alterna- 
tive but to admit the fact, he as- 
sumed the air of an injured and 
forgiving man, who, with a degree of 
magnanimity highly commendable, 
attributed the change to some mis- 
construction on the part of Freeling, 
and therefore did not suffer it ma- 
terially to interfere with his own feel- 
ings of attachment 

Things were in this position, when 
one day Freeling, thinking of any 
thing in the world but of what he was 
doing, stepped carelessly upon a 
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broken stone of the Piazza steps, with 
difficulty saving himself from a severe 
fell by catching at the balustrade. A 
book, containing an immense number 
of ontlines from the works of Raf- 
faelle fell from his hand, and the con- 
tents were scattered around him. 
laughing at his own folly, he stooped 
to gather them up. Crawford was 
ascending the steps at the same time, 
and hastening forward, picked up se- 
Teral of the dispersed leaves, and with 
a bland smile presented them to 
Reeling, who received the attention 
with courteous but freezing polite- 
ness, and raising his hat passed on. 

Thinking this an opportunity too 
faTourable to be lost, Crawford fol- 
lowed, and placing himself, by a slight 
spring, on the same level with the 
young painter, said, in a voice of as- 
sumed frankness : 

"Ctome, Freeling. there are few men 
in the world for wnom I would take 
ao much trouble : but my feelings 
towards you are or no ordinary kind, 
and I am seriously hurt by your con- 
duet, and wish to ask you in what 
way, by word or deed, I have offended 
you." 

"In none, sir," replied Freeling, 
and passed on. 

"Bat in that case, have I not some 
cause of complaint V persevered 
Crawford. "Have I not a right to 
demand some explanation of the 
change which has come over your 
manner, and interrupted our friend- 
ship." 

4f Mr. Crawford," said Freeling, 



calmly pausing as he spoke, and 
standing erect and haughtily before 
him, "you compel me, reluctantly, to 
put an abrupt termination to this in- 
terview. You have used the word 
' friendship* as applicable to our in- 
tercourse ; you must be aware, as 
well as I am. that no approach to a 
feeling for which I have so profound 
a respect, ever existed between us ; 
what of courtesy has been exchanged, 
has been on your part disagreeable 
and wholly unsought by me ; and on 
my own, forced and constrained. We 
are not made even for companions ; 
and I reserve to myself more strictly 
than any other the privilege of choos- 
ing my own friends." 

A young man, an Italian, ascended 
the steps at this moment and joined 
the party, unconscious of the peculiar 
nature of their conversation, but evi- 
dently surprised to see them in such 
close intercourse. Extending his 
hand to Freeling, and bending his 
head to Crawford, an involuntary 
shudder passed over his frame, as he 
surveyed for a moment their strangely 
contrasted faces. Raising his hat, 
Freeling took the arm of raolo Sil- 
vani, and walked to the opposite 
branch of the double stairs, leaving 
Crawford pale and confounded. For 
a moment he watched the retreating 
forms of the two friends, then curling 
his thm lip with suppressed rage, he 
laughed a bitter ana sarcastic Laugh, 
and turning on his heel descended 
the steps. A demon was awakened 
in his soul! 



CHAPTEEIIL 



Tun fled on; the Holy Week, with 
all its showy and brilliant spectacles, 
had drawn to a close. At first in 
crowds, and latterly one by one, the 
butterflies of the Roman season had 
vanished, and the streets resumed 
once more their deserted and desolate 
appearance. The Pincian was, in its 
accepted meaning, the Pincian no 
more : and the Forum, the Colosseum, 
and the Capitol no longer rang with 
toe merry voices of thoughtlessyouth, 
or the querulous criticism of enthusi- 
astic sexagenarians. A solitary wan- 
derer might now and then be seen, 
book in hand, studying the mighty 
relics of departed greatness ; or nere 
nd there, a painter, seated under the 



shade of a huge brown-holland um- 
brella, singing at his work, which was 
his happiness, and enjoying the deli- 
cious breeze, the bright sun, and the 
glorious sky. By degrees this, too, 
passed away ; the sun rose brighter 
and fiercer every morning, and set more 
gorgeously each night ; summer had 
come in truth : the heat became in- 
sufferable ; the glare of the cloudless 
sun painful in its brilliant monotony. 
At mid-day the shops were all closed, 
and no one ventured to walk abroad, 
save upon urgent necessity. At dis- 
tant intervals might be seen a man, 
or more frequently a woman (for Ro- 
man men are by no means less selfish 
than the generality of their sex). 
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creeping under the narrow strips of 
shade cast by the projecting roofs, 
and flitting across the sunlight, when 
compelled to leave the precarious 
shelter, as if afraid of being scorched. 
Night, and the earliest hours of 
morning, were the sole seasons of en- 
joyment, and they were indeed lovely. 
It was past midnight ; a silence 
go dead that you might hear your 
own heart beat reigned, undisturbed, 
around the vast precincts of the Colos- 
seum : the air was still, and the broad 
moonlight poured through the count- 
less arches of the majestic ruin, which 
rose in solemn and indescribable gran- 
deur against the blue sky. In the 
centre of the arena Spencer Freeling 
sat, motionless as a statue, his arms 
folded, his head bent low upon his 
breast, and his dark eyes fixed intently 
upon the ground. He had sought 
this, his frequent haunt, vexed and 
irritated, and for a few minutes after 
his arrival he had paced hurriedly up 
and down ; but his heart ever sus- 
ceptible, had, ere long, yielded to the 
voluptuous softness or the air, added 
to the intense calm and speaking 
beauty of the scene around him, and 
he sank, half unconsciously, upon the 
stone wnich supports the cross in the 
middle of the vast space. Presently 
he arose, and, seeking a less conspicu- 
ous position, stood, leaning against a 
broken column, and indulging, forget- 
ful of the petty annoyances of the 
world, in a reverie resembling a dream, 
by its utter abstraction from the pre- 
sent By degrees, the current of his 
thoughts became sad ; the silence, 
almost awful in its unbroken intensity, 
began to oppress his spirit ; the vast 
shadows, lengthening around him, 
seemed to advance threateningly on- 
wards; the thin, transparent vapours, 
rising from the earth, making unreal 
and dreamy the foundations of the 
enormous pile : all pressed upon his 
mind ; slowly and dimly, familiar 
figures passed before him, home faces 
bent their eyes sadly and mournfully 
upon him ; his thoughts reverted to 
his arrival in Rome, his first visit to 
the place in which he stood ; thence, 
by an easy transition to his friena 
Lawless, and the incidents of his life ; 
his companions. Crawford, Strange, 
Paolo, passed before him with a reality 
and vividness which almost startled 
him. As the last-named person pre- 
sented himself to Freeling's excited 



mind, his brow darkened, and hastily 
throwing around him a heavy cloak 
which, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, he always carried, he 
rose abruptly from his recumbent posi- 
tion, and walked forward. 

A step, hurried, furtive, close to 
him, struck upon his ear. He turned, 
without a moment's hesitation, into 
the deep shade of the arch through 
which he still detected the retreating 
steps, and stood alone in the broad 
space beyond the outer wall Not a 
soul was near save a solitary sentinel, 
who slept heavily at his post 

Freeling listened attentively ; the 
solemn stillness was unbroken, and, 
at last, persuaded that the sound was 
the result of his own excited mental 
condition, he determined to seek a 
book he had left on the stone step, 
and return home. As he passed again 
through the thick gloom, the impres- 
sion that some one was near him 
pressed upon his heart, and, despite 
the natural bravery of his nature, a 
cold shudder ran through his frame. 
He paused ; a sound, Eke the hard 
setting of a man's teeth, came dis- 
tinctly to his ear ; he reacted forward 
his hand, it met nothing but the soft 
air : he listened, and again annoyed 
by his own folly passed on. It was 
no folly, somebody wa$ near him. 
Freeling drew suddenly back ; the air 
was agitated, as by the passage of some- 
thing swiftly through it : a slight gleam 
passed within a foot of his eyes, and 
a dagger pierced through the folds of 
his cloak, grazing his arm, which, on 
the impulse of the moment he had 
stretched forward. A sound, like the 
glance of a knife against some hard 
substance, immediately followed by a 
suppressed groan, broke distinctly- the 
silence of the night, and a heavy body 
fell prostrate at Freeling's feet 

W ith a single bound, Freeling stood 
in the arena Recovering, in a few 
seconds, from the agitation naturally 
resulting from the conviction that he 
had escaped the knife of an ftwaa»*m » t 
his first thought was to awaken the 
sentinel. Something, he knew not 
what, prevented his doing so ; a 
strange, undefinable anxiety took pos- 
session of his soul ; he gazed fixedly 
into the gloomy arch ; a low, gurgling 
sound, mingled with sighs of intense 
suffering, drove the blood back upon 
his heart He advanced a few steps 
nearer; he listened with strained and 
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eager attention ; the sound continued, 
and, with an uncontrollable shudder, 
Freeling felt convinced that a man 
was bleeding to death in the recess. 

Once impressed with this horrible 
conviction, Freeliin/s mind was too 
noble to hesitate a second as to his 
course. Closing his eyes, to accustom 
himself to the darkness, he advanced 
cautiously into the archway ; a deep 
groan, too terrible, too real in its an- 
guish, to admit of a moment's doubt, 
caused him to hasten his steps. 

At this instant a bright deam of 
rammer lightning illumined the vault, 
and enabled Freeling to discover upon 
the ground, within a few inches from 
his feet, the figure of a man ; kneel- 
ing down, and extending his hand, he 
felt it suddenly come in contact with 
moistened clothes ; a single touch con- 
vinced him that that moisture was 
blood. 

Freeling felt his brain turn cold as 
ice ; again the man groaned, but more 
faintly— lifeseemed ebbing last Con- 
quering his feelings, Freeling lifted 
the body with but little effort; it was 
that of a slight and delicately formed 
man. As he raised it, a presentiment, 
the moat horrible, rushed to his heart ; 
a cold sweat gathered upon his brow, 
and his knees shook, not with the 
burden, but intense agitation, as he 
tottered into the light. The head of 
the wounded man hung back, and for 
some seconds Freeling strove vainly 
to bring himself to look upon the face. 
Mastering, by a strong effort, the fear 
which thus unnerved him, he turned 
bk head slowly and firmly round, his 
teeth hard set his brow contracted 
and raised. With an involuntary cry 
of horror, Freeling dropped the body 
upon the ground ; the face hideously 
distorted, pale, haggard, and stained 
with blood; received the full light of 
the moon, and " Paolo, poor Paolo !" 
bust from Freeling's lips, as he sunk 
on his knees by the now lifeless body 
ofSilvanL 

The necessity for instant action soon 
aroused Freeling. For a few minutes 
he paused, and, mentally thanking 
God that he had not awakened the 
s^tinel, considered briefly and calmly 
That to da His first step was to 
any the wounded man into the shade 
rf an archway screened by overhang- 
ag shrubs from observation, and then 
to fight a small roll of wax taper, 
i hki, in common with his painter 



brethren, he always carried for the 
convenience of finding his way up the 
staircase of his humble home ; this 
done, he proceeded carefully to ex- 
amine the nature and extent of the 
injury. To his surprise and joy he 
found that the wound, which had bled 
profusely, was, though wide and se- 
vere, so superficial, that, little as he 
knew of surgery, he was at once con- 
vinced that it was but of small moment ; 
a heavy contusion upon the left tem- 
ple explained the youth's death-like 
condition, and, at the same time, dis- 
pelled, in a great measure, the diffi- 
culties of Freeling's position ; he un- 
tied his cravat, and tearing the lining 
from his cap, the crown ofwhich was 
filled with wool, to prevent the heat 
of the sun passing through, he suc- 
ceeded in stanching the blood, and 
binding up the wound. Leaving the 
body, he then hastened to a small rill 
which runs by the side of the arch of 
Constantino, and filling his cap with 
fresh water, returned, and, by slow 
degrees, so far restored the unhappy 
boy, that he was able to stand. He, 
however, appeared wholly unconscious 
of what had passed, and followed 
Freeling's whispered directions with 
the simple obedience of a child. Think- 
ing him sufficiently recovered to leave 
a proximity perilous to both, under 
their present circumstances, Freeling 
returned to the eventful archway, and 
soon found a beautiful stiletto, which 
was lying on the ground. Hastily 
wiping it in the long grass, he put it 
into his pocket, and, extinguishing the 
light, regained Paolo. Passing his 
strong arm round his waist, he lifted, 
rather than aided him through the 
briars and underwood, and sallied 
forth. 

The moon was nearly down, and, 
thankful for the comparativeobscurity, 
which enabled him to give much more 
assistance to Paolo, than he could 
otherwise have done without obser- 
vation, for people were already stirring, 
they passed slowly through the arch 
of Titus, by the Forum, into the nar- 
row Via Alessandrina. 

Here two gensd'armes suddenly 
stopped them, and demanded then? 
business. 

Freeling muttered, "Unpocobrio," 
and slipping five pauls into the spokes- 
man's hand, they were allowed to pass. 

With frequent pauses, and by slow 
degrees, they reached the Piazza St 
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Apostoli, and here, to his infinite re- 
lief, Freeling saw a fiacre ; a large 
bribe induced the driver to turn hifl 
horses' heads, and lifting Paolo into 
the crazy vehicle, he ordered him to 



drive to the Piazza di Spagna. They 
reached Freeling's lodgings iust as the 
first ray of morning fell cold and gray 
upon the turrets of the church of the 
Irinita di Monte. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Three weeks passed away, and Paolo 
still continued the occupant of Freel- 
ing's bed, the object of nis solicitude 
and care. The concussion had been 
severe, and for many days the pa- 
tient's mind wandered, unrelieved by 
the slightest interval orlucidity. From 
his ravings, however, incoherent as 
they were, he gathered sufficient to 
convince him that he had been the 
intended victim of Paolo's knife ; al- 
though, with that peculiar and unac- 
countable reserve which, upon one 
point, is so often observable in the 
most marked cases of delirium, from 
whatever cause arising, he carefully 
avoided, or seemed to avoid, all allu- 
sion to the motive prompting him to 
the commission of such an act That 
having killed his friend (as he consid- 
ered he had), he had failed to put an 
end to his own life, appeared the most 
bitter thought upon which the dis- 
tempered imagination of the unhappy 
Paolo dwelt : and fearful, from the 
terrible words which under this ex- 
citement escaped him, that he would 
again attempt his own destruction, he 
was never, even for a moment, left 
alone. 

Freeling had found himself com- 
pelled to admit the real state of the 

case to his kind friend, Dr. D , 

but to all others, save one. Paolo's 
illness was attributed to a tall from 
a height in the Colosseum. This 
second confidant was a woman about 
thirty-five years of age, who, through 
all the temptations and dangers which 
beset the life of a model, had pre- 
served a character absolutely without 
reproach. She had been beautiful, 
and her figure still retained a perfec- 
tion of proportion and a degree of na- 
tural grace, which, added to a won- 
derful power of continuing in almost 
any attitude, made her in high request 
among the painters. Freeling had 
studied much from this woman ; and 
having been, in seasons of difficulty 
and affliction, very kind to her, she 
had conceived for him the most de- 



voted and almost reverential attach- 
ment 

Certain of her trustworthiness, 
Freeling had not hesitated to confide 
to her a secret which involved conse- 
quences the most terrible. The doc- 
tor was, of course, beyond all doubt; 
and although he could not disguise 
from himself the peculiarity of his 
position^ should the real nature of 
Paolo's illness transpire, he in a short 
time dismissed all personal uneasiness 
from his mind, satisfying himself with 
the assurance that the secret was safe 
in the keeping of his friend, and 
scarcely less so in the boeom of the 
faithful Minacucia, and that no hu- 
man eye had witnessed the events of 
that momentous night In this he 
greatly erred ! 

One dav, Freeling was sitting by 
the bedside of Paolo (who had slept 
for some hours more tranquilly than 
usual), intently reading a book which 
he had just received from England, 
a present from a younger brother. He 
had lingered over the few affectionate 
words with which it was inscribed to 
him, and had ere long become deeply 
interested in its contents. It was 
Carlyle's " Heroes and Hero Worship," 
a book well calculated to impress 
deeply his poetic temperament The 
day was nearly spent ; and by a mental 
effort, Freeling was on the point of 
tearing himself from the book, in order 
to take a little exercise before thenight 
fell, when a slight movement of the 
sleeper, as he had deemed him, made 
him turn abruptly round. The eyes 
of Paolo were open, and their expres- 
sion, though full of wonder, not un- 
mingled with terror, was so changed 
that Freeling felt immediately con- 
vinced that tne crisis was safely past, 
and that his senses were restored. 

In a moment, the peril to the pa- 
tient of his sudden recognition of a 
man whom he so plainly conceived to 
be dead rushed through Freeling's 
mind, and for a second he hesitated 
what to do. While still undecided, 
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Paolo raised himself on one hand from 
the bed, and cautiously extending the 
other, with a look half terrified, half 
hopeful and affectionate, he touched 
Preeling's cheek. As he felt it resist 
his timid and nervous finger, a faint, 
but inexpressibly glad ana joyous 
wand broke from his lips, and a smile, 
bright as a pardoned angel's when the 
gates of paradise open to his prayers, 
iwaed over his face ; and overcome 
by the exertion and his strong emo- 
tion, he sank back upon the pil- 
low, and sobbed like a child- Deeply 
aflfeeted, bat at the same time greatly 
relieved, Freeling leaned over his bed 
and endeavoured to calm him, telling 
him he had been very ill, and must 
be rery quiet, or he would be much 
vorae again. 

M 0, Freeling," sobbed the poor fel- 
low, regardless of his cautions, " I 
have indeed been ill. I have had such 
fearful dreams ! Do you know," he 
continued, clasping Freeling's hand 
convakively within his own, " I 
thought you were dead ! I thought 
-let me see:— yes, I thought, too, 
they said I killed you! Then I thought 
I was dyin& and that you came every 
night, and often in the day, like an 
^ranging angel, with a look !— oh, 
freeling, such an awful look ! — mourn- 
fiJ, reproachful, terrible !" and Paolo 
corered his face with both hands. 
" But now I know it was all a dream 
-allj You are quite well, are you 
aot!" said he, speaking more rapidly, 
and gazing with a look of strange in- 
quiry upon Freeling's face, pale with 
constant watching and want of rest 
"Bat where am II What are these?" 
he continued, more agitatedly, placing 
bis hand upon the bandages round his 
temples. * r And this Ithu!" shrieked 
Paolo, tearing from the half-healed 
found the recent plaister. " Then it 
» true ; you did, you false villain, you 
aid love her ! and I killed you for your 
fcfeehood 1 I struck well then — once 
*&!— but failed here !" dashing his 
mad fingers into the bleeding wound. 
I failed here !" he shrieked, his fine 
ace assuming an expression absolutely 
wbL " But this time !"— a laugh 
tariWe in its idiot fury broke from 
«a blackened and foaming lips, as 
'Wing's strong arm hurled him back 
Jj**t the bed- and with almost super- 
«nnan force held the madman, for he 
**Dothing else, firmly down. 
«fc paroxyBm was brief, but fierce 
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—often Freeling'sutmostmiffht barely 
sufficed to prevent the horrible design 
of the sufferer. After many fruitless 
attempts, Freeling succeeded in catch- 
ing the eye of the poor sufferer, who, 
muttering, " His ghost!" and shivering 
as with a death ague, sank back. 
Gradually the shivenngs became less 
frequent— his eyes closed, and utterly 
exhausted, he fell suddenly into a 
heavy but painful slumber. 

By the advice of Dr. D , Freel- 
ing no longer attended him : and as 
by slow degrees he recovered nis men- 
tal and physical strength, the truth 
was carefully broken to him. Once 
restored to consciousness, no persua- 
sion could induce him to see Freeling. 
Whenever the name even was men- 
tioned, a shudder passed over his 
frame ; and nothing sufficed to rouse 
him for a moment from the lethargy of 
adespair which seemed to darken daily 
as his senses became more perfect, ana 
his memory of facts more distinct. 

In the interval preceding the re- 
lapse of Paolo, Freeling, anxious to 
lose in constant employment the pain- 
ful ideas connected with this atrocious 
attempt on the part of Paolo, had 
worked almost incessantly during the 
hours not occupied by his attendance 
upon the unfortunate youth ; and hav- 
ing left his studio only for the pur- 
pose of exercise, and at seasons when 
other men were either in bed or at 
the caffe, he had come but little in 
contact with his usual companions — 
Strange, Lawless, and one or two 
others excepted. 

Deeply occupied with his own feel- 
ings, Freeling had noticed no chance 
in the manner of any one to himself, 
and was therefore not less surprised 
than annoyed when, a few days after 
Paolo's second attack, he observed a 
marked coolness in the salutations of 
nearly the whole of a number of men 
whom he accidentally encountered 
upon the Pincian hilL Too proud not 
to resent instantly the slightest mani- 
festation of such a feeling, he bowed 
with the utmost haughtiness, and 
with a flushed cheek and kindling eye 
passed on. 

The next day, Freeling sought his 
studio early; his rest had been dis- 
turbed; and after ascertaining from 
Minacucia, Paolo's condition, he had, 
a little after daybreak, left his home. 
In a state of mind most unusual to 
him, he entered his beloved retreat : 
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it seemed odd and cheerless. He set 
his pallette: the colours were all too 
moist or too dry; his brushes had been 
badly washed. He put one picture 
after another upon the easel— some- 
thing there was wrong in each : this, 
too cold— 4hat, hot and foxy— a third, 
ill-drawn— a fourth, nearly completed, 
and which he had left the day before 
in a most satisfactory state, out of 
harmony, and in a mass. 

Throwing his pallette on one side, 
Freeling sat down ; and resisting no 
longer the strange and painful sensa- 
tion of anxiety which oppressed him. 
he buried his face in his hands, ana 
thought moodily over the events of 
the last month. 

He had been thus disagreeably oc- 
cupied some time when a knock at 
the door aroused him. "Entrate," 
cried Freeling petulantly. The door 
slowly opened, and Lawless walked 
in. 

"Well," said Freeling, " how long 
have you thought it necessary to await 
permission to enter my room ?" 

Lawless advanced, and extending 
his hand, said : " I did not know 
whether you were alone." 

" My friends are mostly yours— or 
were'' said Freeling, with a peculiar 
emphasis, looking steadily, almost 
severely, into Lawless" eyes, who, 
however, did not flinch. 

"Come, sit down, Lawless, some- 
thing has made me crorfs to-day and 
wretched ; but I do not see why you 
should suffer on that account Sit 
down, and tell me the news, for I have 
heard nothing the last month." 

Lawless sat down, but here his 
obedience ceased, for he was silent 
Freeling rose and paced rapidly up 
and down the room, then suddenly 
stopping before his friend, said, pas- 
sionately : " Come, Lawless, out with 
it!— I mow you have something 
painful to tell me : out with it I 
am neither a child nor a woman, and 
am prepared for most things I" 

Lawless, too, rose, and putting his 
hand into Freeling's, said : "Indeed, 
my dear fellow, I don't know how 
to say what I wish ; you cannot, I 
hope, doubt my affection and friend- 
ship T 

The young man paused, and looked 
with tearful eyes, but with an expres- 
sion full of sincerity and good feeling, 
into Freehng's face, who replied, hur- 
riedly: 



"No, no! of course not; but what 
is the matter) Forgive my petulance, 
my dear fellow ; I was wretchedly 
dull and out of spirits this moraine, 
and in truth am so still ; but now tell 
me what is the matter ?" 

" Very well, sit down, and do not 
get into a passion. You remember 
that to-morrow is the day we were all 
to go to Ariccia, and that to-day we 
were to have dined together at the 
Falcone 1" 

"By Jupiter, so it is ! how the 
time flies ! Why, I had not the re- 
motest idea it was so soon. Well, I 
can't go to Ariccia." Lawless' face 
brightened. " But I don't see why 
I should not dine with you— Paolo w 
much better !— unless he added, 
coldly, instantly noticing the doom 
which overspread the face of law- 
less — " unless I am not wanted." 

" No, no !— not that I" 

"Well, sir, if not that, what! I 
am in no mood to be trifled with, and 
should appreciate your friendship 
more, and your wit not less, if yon 
would speak more to the point" 

Lawless, deeply hurt, coloured 
slightly : but quickly recovering him- 
self, said : " I forgive you, Freeling. 
Be patient and I will tell you at once. 
The fact w, you have some infernal 
enemy at work, and one, too, who is 
equally skilful in instilling poison and 
avoiding the consequences of bis vil- 
lany. That my suspicions point to 
Crawford I don t care to disguise ; but 
he has the highest tact, and while he 
ruins you, he continues to make all 
the fellows think that he is your best 
friend ! Oh ! I should like— but that 
is folly !— the thing is, what is to be 
doner 

" But," interrupted Freeling, "you 
don't tell me what he says, or, rather, 
what is said— is it the old story? Am 
I proud ?— ambitious 1 — is he playing 
Brutus to my Caesar?— or has he 
trumped up some more serious affair ?" 

"Why, yes, that is it ; and it is 
really no laughing matter, Freeling, 
but one of vital moment ; and unfor- 
tunately there is so much probability 
in the tale, and it is so borne oat by 
circumstances, that he has only to 
throw out a dark hint here and there, 
and shrug his shoulders now and 
then, and the thing spreads like wild- 
fire? 

" What thing ?" saidFreeling, turn- 
ing very pale ; "what tab I" 
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•Why, Paolo, yon know— no one 
kMfwv any thing about his illness, 
and you hare been confoundedly mys- 
terious. It is said that yon and he 
quarrelled the night he hurt himself, 
ad yon were both seen to go to the 
CoJoaseuiiL and to return here at day- 
break; and the cursed driver brought 
this infernal knife of yours to the 
Greco, to find out who owned ii I 
entered the cafte just at the mo- 
ment, and found Crawford and his set 
looking at it : I saw his fiendish eye 
gfitter as he pointed out the blood 
which had filled up the letters on the 
Made;— well, I took it from him, and 
Midi would give it to you, but I have 
pot had courage to speak to you about 
it All this has been put together, 
and the result is" 

"What!" gasped Freeling. deeply 
moved, and grasping Lawless arm. 

"Why, a tale that you are in love 
with Bianca, Paolo's arnica, and that 
yon quarrelled and fought, and you 
tried to kill the poor fellow. Of course, 
it's a lie— a villain's wicked He; but 
there is a strong feeling against you, 
width must be met— there is no 
middle course ; the thing must be 
Heated up, and that at once, or there's 
» knowing where it may end." 

lawless paused, and gazed with 
mnriedpity and astonishment upon 
rating's pale and agitated counten- 
ance 

a a This is terrible!" said Freeling, 
*ind yet— Lawless, f I can't endure 
tbii ! you know me well— you know 
I never could be guiltv of a lie !— I 
declare to you, before God, that I am 
utterly, wholly innocent; but there 
vt circumstances which render it 
ffiponble for me to justify myself to 
the world. Swear to me that you 
wffl never— whatever may happen — 
wen to save my life— reveal what T 
aa now going to say, and I will tell 
J* the whole." 

lawless reluctantly gave the re- 
"Prired promise, and Freeling conti- 
**d, speaking very rapidly, and with 
gg agitation : "Let me see ; I must 
gin from the very beginning of this 
sdaffirir, or you will not understand 
£• Three weeks ago— three weeks, 
J^Tnesday— I went, about eight 
JJfek, to the house of Bianca— how 
Jta©," said hOf speaking more to 
■pelf than to his companion, "that 

■wb never thought of this before !— 
1 *» fffaft m was my daily custom, 



to Bianca's house, to ask Paolo to 
walk with me to the Colosseum ; I 
had not seen him the whole day, and 
was rather anxious, having observed 
him to be looking ill for some days pre- 
vious. AtthetuniingoftheLaurinal 
met him, hurrying apparently from 
her house. I stopped, and laughingly 
held out my arms, to prevent ni 
passing me; rudely striking me out 
of the way, he passed on, muttering 
to himself words which, although I 
could not catch their positive mean- 
ing, from the angry way in which 
they were spoken, I felt convinced 
were intended to wound me. My first 
impulse was to follow and demand 
some explanation ; but feeling that 
this, in his present mood, would only 
lead to a serious quarrel, and trusting 
to his warm heart and good sense to 
make me an apology on the morrow, 
I walked on. At tne window of her 
house I saw Bianca's mother, who 
beckoned me to enter. I hesitated a 
moment, and then, anxious to hear 
what had disturbed Paolo, ran up 
stairs. I found Bianca in tears : she 
told me, in answer to my questions, 
that she did not know what was the 
matter with him— that he had been 
very unkind to her— had done nothing 
but stamp up and down the room, 
and say that I (Freeling) was a false 
friend— a villain, and that he would 
be revenged. I consoled her as well 
as I could, and, greatly annoyed, 
walked to the Colosseum, wondering 
what could be the cause of all this ; 
for, strange to say, the idea of his 
being jealous of me and Bianca never 
entered my head." 

From this point Freeling continued 
to relate to Lawless the events with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 
As soon as he had completed the 
eventful tale, Lawless, who had lis- 
tened with breathless interest, said, 
cheerfully, evidently himself greatly 
relieved : " Come, my dear boy, it is 
not half so bad as I thought ; though 
I knew well that you had never done 
any thing dishonourable. You have 
bound me hand and foot, but some- 
thing must and may be done. You 
are still greatly beloved here. I 
think, after all, it will be better you 
should dine with us, and according 
to what you see you can act. I feel 
sure the majority are with you, and 
you are too sensible not to see how ter- 
ribly against you appearances stand. 
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Yon must make the best of the mat- 
ter ; but at all events it would not 
do to seem afraid I wish I had not 
promised you! Who would have 
thought it of Paolo ! Poor fellow ! 
After all, I dare say there is some- 
body more to blame than he is : I 
half think I shall break my word, 
and speak out !" 

" You would save me, perhaps, but 
would certainly lose your friend by 
that," said Freeling, smiling; then, 
pausing for a few moments, he added 
gaily — "I think I can see my way. 
At all events, we shall come to the 
bottom of the affair. Good-bye ! I 
must go and see how the poor lad is ; 
and mind you tell every one that I 
shall take, as agreed, the head of the 



table to-day. At six— is it not! Good 
bye, my dear fellow. Hist ! Lawless ! 
manage that Crawford sits near me ; 
not too near, lest I should lose my 
temper; but where I can see him, 
and he cannot avoid me. Right is 
might after all ! Good-bye !" 

Lawless closed the door, and Freel- 
ing, hastily changing his coat, ran 
down stairs. 

At the end of the Via Margherita, 
upon the point of turning into the 
Babinno, he saw the staid Lawless 
capering and rubbing his hands like 
a glad child. Tears, unbidden but 
sweet, suffused his eyes, and he sought 
his home with a lightness of heart he 
had not felt for many days. 



chaptbb v. 



The Trinita di Monti clock struck the 
half-hour past five on the afternoon of 
the same day as Freeling, scrupulously 
nice in his person— butthe farthest pos- 
sible remove from a dandy— finished 
dressing. His fine face, paler even 
than usual, expressed a feeling of 
mingled energy and pride, as, giving 
his final directions to Minacucia, he 
took one dance at the sleeping Paolo 
and sallied forth. Upon the stairs he 
encountered Bianca, who passed him 
with a silent inclination of the head, 
evidently not wishing to be spoken to. 
At the door of the Caffe Greco he met 
Lawless, Strange, and two others, 
whose cordial ana hearty greeting at 
once showed that they, too, remained 
unshaken and true to their old friend. 

Freeling wrung silently the hand 
of each, and, dividing into two parties, 
the five friends walked quickly to the 
Falcone, a trattoria deservedly noted 
for excellent fare and honest charges. 
There were two doors; the one by 
which the party entered involved the 
passage of the kitchen, the other 
opened immediately upon a long flight 
of stone steps which fed to the upper 
floor, consisting of one large and 
several smaller rooms, with passages 
diverging from them to the landing, a 
large, irregular space. 

Entering the chamber prepared for 
the dinner, Freeling walked to the 
farther end, where stood, partially 
recessed, a rude kind of buffet, and. 
taking the side nearest to the principal 
table, leaned calmly upon it It was 



a large, ill-lighted, comfortless room, 
with four or five doors, and no win- 
dows positively belonging to it> but 
redeemed from darkness by those of 
the adjoining rooms. A few men 
were already there, but either com- 
plete strangers or only known by sight 
to Freeling, who returned their salu- 
tations with politeness as he walked 
forward. His friends stood near him, 
conversing earnestly, and occasionally 
appealing to Freeling, who answered 
them with evident abstraction. 

They had purposely arrived early, 
and Freeling had selected his position 
in order to enable him to estimate the 
feelings of his former companions, 
each of whom would be obliged either 
to avoid him rudely or walk separately 
up to him, the space between the two 
long tables being only sufficient to ad- 
mit one at a time. It was an anxious 
moment; and, notwithstanding Freel- 
ing's natural firmness and preparation 
for the event, his heart beat quickly, 
and a momentary colour flushed his 
cheek as the hum of voices was heard 
upon the stairs, and ten or twelve 
men entered the room together. A 
slight and barely perceptible smile of 
contempt arched his lip as, turning to 
Lawless, he said, bitterly— 
" Grave virus munditias pepulit" 
Bringing up the rear, white as ashes, 
his eye glowing like a live coal, came 
Crawford, conspicuous from his hei^hfc 
and a peculiar slouched hat, which 
threw a broad shadow upon the upp^ 
part of his face, giving additional in- 
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tensity to the fiery restlessness of his 
eye* The whole party stopped sud- 
denly as they saw at a glance the ad- 
vantage Freezing's position save him, 
and for a few seconds they hesitated, 
no one willing to advance first. At 
this moment a fair-haired boy bounded 
up the stairs, and seeing the avenue 
between the tables thus filled up, 
vaulted lightly over one of them, and- 
off his Normandy cap, walked 
it up to Freeling, who took his 
feed hand with the good will with 
which it was offered. 
"How do you do, Fred V 
"Quite well, thank you! but you 
never come to see me now ; all my 

S'ctures are gone wrong ; my padrone 
casa has threatened to turn me out 
for knocking nails in the wall : my 
donna di studio has left me, and I am 
in a regular fix." 
"Why did you not come to me ?" 
"Oh! I don't know. Crawford 
told me not He said you would not 
like to be bored just then." 
i "Mr. Crawford's impertinence is 
I really insufferable ! Come to me to- 
morrow and we will soon put all this 
I right" 

"Oh! thank you! I am sure I 

don't know what I should do without 

^reeling," said the boy, turning to 

lawless ; " he is the best fellow in the 

: world." 

i The ice was thus broken, and, one 
| hy one, thenew-comers stepped timidly 
j forward and approached Freeling, who 
| fixed his keen, bright eye upon them, 
: determined, in his own mind, if his 
aching scrutiny permitted the 
lightest doubt of the nature of their 
wings towards him, to give them the 
taeiit of it, and take the hand which 
&y might offer. He had little room for 
fe exercise of his generosity. Some- 
thing betrayed, in almost all, the incli- 
nation of their thoughts, andhetreated 
their forced politeness with merited 
attempt. 
At length Crawford advanced, his 
«ce expressive of a strange mixture 
tffear, malice, and dissimulation. 
*«a a kind of patronizing compas- 
JJ he held out nis hand. Freeling 
Wed his arms, and, with a look of 
! •Wgned surprise and unmitigated 
. JJJ&, eyed hrm coldly from head to 
£ •*> Turning upon his heel, he said 
l*j«wieefl— 
I - thder dinner, Lawless ; and, for 



God's sake, let us get to the end of 
this farce !" 

"Sit down, gentlemen ! " said Law- 
less, as he rung the bell violently. 
"I think we are all here, in tavola 
mbitol" And the party sat down, 
one of Lawless' fnends contriving 
that Crawford should sit a few seats 
from the head of the table, and, con- 
sequently, in full view of Freeling. 

The dinner was served— a right 
excellent dinner too ; but, with tew 
exceptions, the guests seemed to have 
lost their appetites ; these few were 
either in total ignorance of that which 
gave to the meeting such a sombre 
tone, or men whose indifference to all 
parties concerned did not suffer them 
to lose so excellent an opportunity of 
gratifying their gastronomic propen- 
sities, and who, therefore, joined the 
uniniormed in doing justice to the 
excellent fare of mme host of the 
Falcone. Dish after dish was handed 
round, plate after plate filled, and 
carried away unemptied, or barely 
touched; few words were inter- 
changed by the greater number, es- 
pecially at Freeling's table. Now 
and then two or three men conversed 
in a low tone, or some spirit* lighter 
or less concerned, made a taint ef- 
fort to broach a common subject 
Weary of making fruitless attempts, 
these, too, ceased ; and as the dinner 
drew to a close, the suppressed laugh, 
or half-heard joke from the further 
table, the occupants of which were 
chiefly of the class first named, 
jarred painfully upon the senses of 
the pre-occupied majority. If, how- 
ever, the viands were neglectea, the 
wine, capital Orvietto, Sella prima 
qualita, was not. Men usually noted 
for their abstemiousness drank fre- 
quently and those accustomed to ge- 
neral indulgence filled and emptied 
their tumblers with a celerity which 
astonished the waiters and delighted 
the host. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the elevation of wine brings 
into active play the peculiarities of 
men ; in the present case they seemed 
to struggle vainly for precedence with 
some mightier power; each man 
looked eagerly for something start- 
ling, and excitable men felt sick with 
a kind of anxious expectation, fanned 
to intensity by frequent libations, 
and the suspense of the long dinner. 
Freeling did not stoop to the little- 
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nees of pretended indifference ; he ate 
nothing, and only touched his still 
full glass in answer to the affec- 
tionate greetings of the few who 
dared to remain true to him. At 
last the cloth was cleared, the fruit 
and olives placed upon the table, a 
formidable array of Jiaschi (TOrvietto 
duly arranged, and the waiters re- 
tired. It had been Freeling's wont, 
on similar occasions, to propose, as 
the first toast (for in foreign climes 
Englishmen cling to customs which 
at home they willingly allow to sink 
into neglect), "the prosperity of the 
British Academy in Kome." All 
classes were immediately charged as 
Be poured a few drops into his own, 
every voice was hushed, and all eyes 
bent eagerly to the head of the table. 
Preeling rose. During dinner he had 
leaned upon his hand, and had thus 
forced back from his forehead the 
long black hair which usually con- 
cealed its height j his cheek was very 
pale, his eve bright and clear, and 
the expression of his face so solemn, 
so full of deep feeling, and so noble, 
that an universal murmur passed 
around as he leaned slightly forward. 
"Gentlemen!" he said, his voice 
low, yet so distinct, that the lightest 
syllable was heard by the most dis- 
tant guest, "it is consistent neither 
with my principles nor my tempera- 
ment to attempt to appear that which 
I am not, or to disguise that which I 
am. I seek not therefore, to conceal 
from you that I rise to address you 
deeply and painfully moved. Few 
here are ignorant, most of you but 
too well acquainted with the causes 
which have drawn so wide a distinc- 
tion between this and our usual meet- 
ings, and I scorn the wisdom which 
would advise me to pretend to be 
otherwise, or to propose a toast com- 
paratively indifferent, while my heart 
is full of another subject I have 
sought this opportunity, not, indeed, 
witn the hope of justifying myself, 
but because I think it my duty to 
make the attempt, and because, feel- 
ing myself to be the victim of some 
contemptible slander, I am deter- 
mined to find out whether this con- 
viction be or be not just. My friend, 
Lawless, beloved by most, and re- 
spected by all among you, has in- 
formed me minutely of. the tale which 
has been propagated to my dishonour, 



and I shall propose a taast, 
the purpose of provoking asjr 
don, but to assure myself of * 
the belief in this slander 
propose, then, this toast, 
distinct understanding that 
drinking it with me are no 
directly or indirectly, have i 
avowed or concealed, in this 
libel; and remember, 
ask you plainly, oi 
not to deceive me ; let no ft 
compassion, let no memory 
friendship weigh with yon. 
enemies, with honest eoovi 
might still honour yon; ai 
wrought upon by yillany, I 
forgive you: but as men sir 
stand by tneir opinions, as 
friends, I could but scorn ai 
spise you. With this und< 
then, I propose, 'Honour to the I 
friends of Paolo SuVani I ' " 

A deep silence succeeded the 
words of Freeling, who stood 
awaiting the result 

Lawless, Strange, and three 
men rose instantly; two more 
pered a moment together, and hhsfe 
ing deeplv, followed their example 
Crawford's hand stole toward* Am 
glass, but his eye caught the expw* 
sion of surprise and disgust with 
which the action was marked bym- 
veral of the men who had entered 
the room with him, and he withdrew 
it at once ; his face became £B**ty* 
he found himself thus circumstaBCttL 
The strangers and indifferent partial 
swelled the number to sixteen, aw 
the toast was drank in silence, but 
with great fervour by those mod 
deeply interested. Freeling's qri« 
eye at once mastered his posit**; 
more than two-thirds of w* «*• 

Cons were leagued against him; ■* 
I shook slightly as he raised 1m 
glass to his lips, and repeated, in « 
tone of earnest feeling, ''Honour to 
the true friends of Paolo Silvani" 

Crawford half rose from bk aa£ 
and was on the point of repeating"* 
toast, when an indignant exelamabop 
from two or three of his party ar- 
rested the words, and with a depre- 
catory shrug of the shoulds* b*JJ" 
sumea his place. Freeling centiiw 
his voice less calm, but more [«*** 
nil than before : . 

"I am, I confess, surprised sw 
deeply hurt; I did net think I «» 
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A Pot?* Haunt. Ul 

esteemed, or that scandal I should be more deeply wounded to 

charms: there are many believe could emanate irom any other, 

those whose sentiments I have Price Crawford ! I accuse you as the 

used, upon whose friendship I author of a tale base as it is false : 

have counted in the severest and I call upon you, if in your coward 

of a life-time; there are others heart, which even now would have 

•u I simply regret : but there is betrayed you, but for the just indig- 

" and his eye flashed fire as he nation of your companions, there re- 

u there is one in whose avowed main one spark of honour, one ray of 

I rejoice. I am glad to find principle, to either admit or deny the 

barriers of falsehood broken down, truth of my assumption, that 1 may 

mist of hypocrisy dispelled, ana at once tender my apology, or give 

find myself face to face as such, body to the scorn, which, u I err not 

h a man I have long known to be vastly, is your proper meed.*' 
foe. If I am wrong, I shall not Freeling sat down, and fixing his 

too proud to apologise ; if I am eye upon Crawford's face, awaited his 

it, I shall be but too glad to find reply, 
him the propagator of a lie, which 



a poet's haunt. 

Whxre the bend of the river leaves bare to the sunlight 

Its bed of brown sand and its loose tinkling shingle ; 

Where the breath of the noontide comes laden with sweetness 

Through arches of limes, and o'er meadows of flowers ; 

Where the bee and the bird bring their songs, and its beauty 

The butterfly poising from blossom to blossom ; 

Where afar crop the fleet dappled fawns the park-herbage 

With swift stealthy bite, and Keen eyes cast behind them ; 

Where yet the old watch-tower above, flings the shadows, 

Misshapen and broken, it flung there for ages,— 

The watch-tower whose beacon hath lighted the hill-side 

While yet the great king of its forest was acorn— 

I lie with some poem to serve me for pillow, 

I weave for myself a bright dream of the Future, 

While the Present, the blithe silver Present, soft glideth 

Before me in music, as glideth the river. 

One fair curved arch, like the rainbow, is spanning 

The river ; and, under that frame of the picture. 

The loch with its sun-burnished billows upheaving 

To soft winds from seaward ; the steep-crested mountains ; 

The valleys far waving with woodland and cornland. 

The fish boats are passing, red-sailed with their cargoes, 

The fishers are toiling at th' entangled meshes, 

The crews round then 1 anchors are shouting in cadence. 

I hear them ; I hear the slow beat of the oar-blades ; 

The hum of the market that comes from the pier-head ; 

The musk afar off of life and its labours. 

I gaze, till at e'en, o'er the archway, the maidens 

Return to their homes in the Highlands ; their burthens 

Secure on their fair heads— a crown to their tresses. 

I dream, till the watch-tower above casts its shadow 

O'er breast and o'er brow ; till the dews and the darkness 

Are falling ; and Night, with her finger uplifted 

For silence, is ruling the Earth and the Waters. 
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OXFORD ESSAYS— UNIVERSITY REFORM. 



The Oxford University Essays can 
scarcely be said to improve as they 
proceed. The present issue is just 
about the average of a decent Quar- 
terly or Edinburgh. We should have 
expected something better from that 
seat of elegant literature than Pro- 
fessor Conington's somewhat common- 
place criticism on the poetry of Pope ; 
more especially as this is the first 
article on English poetry which has 
found its way into the Oxford Essays. 
The professor has the scent of a vul- 
ture for a deficient rhyme ; or a vicious 
syllogism. But he pries into a poet's 
mind, as Peter Pindar said that good 
King George III. peered into the 
town of Windsor with his spy-glass 
from the terrace of the castle— like a 
magpie peeping into a marrow bone. 
It is not a very novel or profound 
style of criticism which announces 
that "in rhyme Milton can hardly be 
said to have put forth his strength, 
though what he has done — if we ex- 
cept his more juvenile pieces — cer- 
tainly shows felicity of execution as 
well as force of imagination." Mr. 
Conington is well calculated for an 
essay on the Georgics or the Ars Poe- 
tica. On the " Selecta Poemata Italo- 
rum," — on the Latin verses of Milton. 
Gray, or Vincent Bourne, we should 
listen to him with pleasure and profit 
But he lacks on the one hand the 
psychological insight, and on the other 
the subtle refinement of feeling, with- 
out which no man need expect to be 
heard upon English poetry. Lord R. 
G. Cecil supplies a timely and valu- 
able paper upon Parliamentary Re- 
form, in which the preponderance of 
the cities and boroughs over the 
counties in point of representation, 
both as regards number of electors 
and rateable value of property, is 
lucidly demonstrated. While the 
noble lord demolishes the democratic 
and symmetrical reformers, we must 
think that he has treated somewhat 
unfairly the educational reformers, 
or those who wish to give a prepon- 
derance to intellect In particular, 
he greatly exaggerates the difficulties 
in the way of adjusting the educational 
franchise, whicn would arise from re- 



ligious or medical sectarianism. Sir 
.Alexander Grant is lumberingly 
learned on the Ancient Stoics, out 
exceedingly clever in the parallel 
which he draws between the Stoical 
system and Calvinism, with its ex- 
ternal gloom and its high necessarian- 
ism ; we need scarcely add, that 
he does not forget to have a fling or 
two at Bishop Butler. Mr. Pearson 
produces an extremely interesting and 
reverent essay on Hymns and Hymn 
Writers. We must however, utterly 
dissent from one or his leading pro- 
positions, that "hymns couched in 
similitudes, or descriptive of scenery, 
might be barred from public worship 
without any loss to the selection. 
What would become of that most 
beautiful and popular missionary 
hymn by Bishop Heber : — 

" From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand." 

There is a new hymn for the even- 
ing, in the last collection of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, by the 
authoress of "Moral Songs," which we 
venture to quote, because it is as yet 
not very well known : — 

" The roseate hues of early dawn, 

The brightness of the day, 

The crimson of the sunset sky, 

How fast they fade awaj ! 
Oh ! for the pearly gates of heaven, 

Oh ! for the golden floor, 
Oh ! for the Sun of Righteousness, 
That setteth nevermore ! 

" The highest hopes we cherish here, 

How fast they tire and faint ! 
How many a spot defiles the robe 

That wraps an earthly saint ! 
Oh ! for a heart that never sins, 

Oh ! for a soul wash'd white. 
Oh ! for a voice to praise our King, 

Nor weary day or night. 

" Here faith is ours, and heavenly hope, 

And grace to lead us higher; 
But there are perfectness, and peace, 

Beyond our best desire. 
Oh ! by thy love, and anguish, Lord ! 

Oh! by thy life laid down! 
Oh ! that we fall not from thy grace, 

Nor cast away our crown.** 

Will Mr. Pearson be good enouff h 
to read that simple but most lovely 
hymn, and then tell us whether he 
would be cruel enough to blot it out 
with the wet sponge of his abstract 
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formula t While, on the whole, we 
folly concur with Mr. Pearson in ac- 
cepting John Wesley's condemnation 
of "fondling expressions," and dis- 
like the modern Methodistic and 
oratorian erotic hymnology, we can- 
not be so stem as to erase "Dear 
Lard," or "Dear Saviour." Whoever 
thought — 

M Sim of my tool! thou Saviour char" 
too familiar, or had the heart to wish 
it translated into more frigid terms) 
The Norsemen, in Iceland, by Dr. 
Dasent, is at once learned and pic- 
turesque; and it will be of especial 
interest to theadmirersof Mr. Arnold's 
Balder Dead, as it gives them an 
opportunity of inspecting the blocks 
which the poet has shaped and chi- 
selled for nis purpose. Dr. Philli- 
more's naper, on the " Influence of the 
CtnonLaw," is a masterly and exhaus- 
tive document On the whole, how- 
ever, the present volume is inferior 
to its predecessors — in the excellence 
no less than in the variety of its con- 
tents. We congratulate the editor, 
indeed, on the absence of the offensive, 
theological, rationalizing speculations 
which disfigured one or two papers in 
the Essavs of 1857 ; but it must be 
confessed, that there are no articles to 
be compared with these which were 
contributed, on former occasions, by 
Professor Mailer, Dr. Thomson, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Church, 
and Mr. Sellar. 

We have reserved the last essay 
in the present collection — Oxford 
VnwentfyBcform, byGoldwin Smith, 
MA^ Regius Professor of Modern 
History, for a somewhat more de- 
tailed notice. The subject and the 
author give peculiar interest to the 
article : the subject because the re- 
form of our own University is now 
the theme of anxious foreboding; and 
the author, because he is a gentle- 
man of liberal views, of acknowledged 
eminence, and; as assistant-secretary 
to the University Commission, of large 
information in this peculiar depart- 
ment We think this essay also, 
though undoubtedly able, yet a little 
^appointing. The author seems to 
to wnte under restraint — with a but- 
ton-as it were, on the glittering point 
tf his fence— and rather as the drv 
analyst of results than the philosophic 
gponent of principles. Professor 
otanky, in his recently published 
D taoductory lectures, has the follow- 



ing jnquantmses^e, evidently refer- 
ring to the Commission, of which he 
was so distinguished an ornament : — 
"Go to the library in Cambridge, 
where the autographs which contain 
the articles of the English Church 
may still be seen; look at the signa- 
tures of those whose names are affixed 
— conceive the persons whom these 
names represent— imagine them as 
any one who has ever taken part in 
any council, or commission, or com- 
mittee, or conclave of any Kind, can, 
and must imagine them — one sacri- 
ficing, another insisting on, a favourite 
expression; a new turn riven to one 
sentence, a charitable colour thrown 
over another; the edge of a sharp ex- 
pression blunted by one party, the 
sting of a bitter sarcasm drawn by 
another." Professor Goldwin Smith 
might have filled up a few particulars 
of this racy outline. He might legiti- 
mately have told us a little of " the 
favourite expressions" which were 
excluded, or even of the "bitter sar- 
casms" which were drawn. He has 
preferred to make his essay somewhat 
cold, dry, and impersonal 

Mj. G. Smith begins by tracing the 
history of Oxford reform. Here, at 
the outset, he is rather meagre and 
inaccurate. The class list of 1807 in 
" Humanities" and Mathematics was 
not exactly the alpha of intellectual 
reform. For at least six years pre- 
vious to the Examination Statutes of 
1807 and 1809, it had been left to the 
option of candidates for degree whe- 
ther they would offer themselves for 
the ordinary examination or for a 
stricter ordeal held at Easter Term, 
at which honors were awarded. At 
this examination those who eminently 
distinguished themselves were classed 
under the title " Candidati qui se ex- 
aminatoribus maxime commendave- 
runt." This class was limited to 
twelve, and the names were arranged 
in order of merit If more than 
twelve appeared worthy of distinction, 
they were to be referred to a class as 
"Candidati qui se egregie commen- 
daverunt" These scanty interim lists, 
however — though deserving notice in 
any historical record of Oxford educa- 
tional progress— do not appear to 
contain any names of eminence but 
those of the Hon. Frederic Eden, and 
Charles Lloyd, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxford. After the appearance of the 
memorable class list, Termini Sti. 
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MickadU, am. 1807, the intellectual 
movement went on down to 1835 with 
illustrious results. Two colleges in 
especial, Balliol and Oriel, threw their 
feuowshins open, and produced a 
aeries of airtinkuished men. In 1835, 
according to Mr. G. Smith, the move- 
ment of academical reform waa 
crossed by a great religious movement 
"That movement," ne adds, "waa 
ecclesiastical, not academical" This 
assertion is far too curt and summary. 
In an article on Dr. Newman's book 
on University Education, in March, 
1857, we ventured to class the causes 
of the Romanizing movement in Ox- 
ford, as positive and negative. The 
positive arose from studies, from local, 
temporary, or personal influences ; the 
negative from a want of counterbal- 
ancing checks, and especially from 
the need of a fixed school of scientific 
theology. In 1850 the Romanising 
movement was over. At all events, 
the tide had subsided, and was only 
marked by a fringe of spray along 
the sand, and by a few stagnant pools 
at this point or that A new statute 
was then introduced, which added 
two new "schools" — those of Juris- 
prudence and Modern History, and of 
Natural Science. It would seem to 
be undeniable that, with some emi- 
nent exceptions, the Tractarians, as a 
body, were adverse to the claims of 
intellect " Many Oxford men of that 
day owe to Newmanism a strong 
sense of the reality and value of spi- 
ritual things; not a few, perhaps, 
owe to it the ruin of their intellects, 
and the destruction of their useful- 
ness in life." This witness, on the 
whole, is true. But in framing this 
statute, the University, as Mr. Smith 
happily expresses it, "drew heavily 
in advance on Parliamentary assist- 
ance. A scanty professoriate; fel- 
lowships limited by the narrowest 
geographical lines, by the most rigid 
and intertwisted cords of tests, clerical 
profession, and mediaeval statutes ; * a 
constitution that breathed the spirit 
of Charles I. and of Laud, did not 
promise well for this new world of 
thought and study. In Oxford, as in 
other places nearer home, the shares 
of scholars and fellows, of junior and 
senior fellows, in the College revenues 
greatly needed legal rectification." 
Those who said so were called un- 
faithful to their vows. They were 
styled "positive young men," aa that 



old Bishop styled Mr. Jonathan 
Swift and "troublesome fellows;" 
and they were called up before boards, 
and "severely admonished." And the 
cry of elderly "dons" was. that this 
sort of thing must be put down. The 
positive young men. tne troublesome 
fellows, have carried the day with a 
vengeance. 

It was under these circumstances 
that Lord John Russell proposed a 
University Commission. It is said 
that among his Commissioners he 
wished to include some men of ex- 
treme Conservative opinions, but that 
these gentlemen met the ministerial 
overtures with a decided refusal 
The Commission, however, proceeded 
bravely with its work. The meetings 
were all held at the official residence 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
Downing-street. The first took place 
on Saturday, 19th October, 1850, the 
last on Friday, 23rd Aprilj 1863— the 
intermediate meetings being no leai 
than eighty-five. Once only waa Mr, 
Stanley, the secretary, absent from 
his post; three times only did the 
indefatigable chairman, Bishop Hinds, 
fail to attest the minutes by his sig- 
nature. The report itself is signed by 
the chairman, by Dr. Tait (now Bishop 
of London), Dr. Jeune, Dr. Liddell, 
Mr. Dampier, Professor Baden Powell, 
and Mr. Johnson (now Dean of 
Wells). It occupies 260 large pages, 
to which add 15 for special statements 
by Mr. Dampier and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, assistant-secretary; 80 for 
correspondence and index : and 387 
for evidence; and the result is one of 
the largest of blue books. Mr. Smith 
is not unnaturally and not unjustly 
proud of the character and style of 
this remarkable document, of its sue- 
tint, clear, and effective statement 
and discussion — 

" Magnc mentis opus, Dec do Iodic* ptnadl 
Altonit». w 

This pretty Uttiebantlinjg was "laid 
in the lap of a Conservative govern- 
ment ;" which, however, had speedily 
to yield to the Coalition Mmistrvunder 
Lord Aberdeen. By them the bill 
was dealt with, and passed into law, 
as "An Act to make further provision 
for the good government and exten- 
sion of the University of Oxford, of 
the Colleges therein, and of the Col- 
lege of Saint Mary, Winchester (17 
and 18 Via, cap, 81, 7th August, 
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It54* w The bill itself, like most 
things in £ngland, was a compromise, 
sad wm welded into shape by the 
opposite hammers of Lord John Rue- 
taU sad Mr. Gladstone. Two impor- 
tant changes were inaugurated at 
oaee— the congregation of residents 
took the place of the membere of 
eonTDcation at large, and tests were 
abolished for the interior degrees. It 
mist not be supposed that Mr. G. 
Smith's strong approval of the latter 
rtep arises from latitudinarianism. 
"Endiah opinion not only sanctions, 
bat demands, the existence of a reli- 
gion system in that which is. for the 
time, the student's home ; ana the re- 
ligion can scarcely be any other than 
that of the Established Church. A 
church, established in the nation at 
large, but not established in the Uni- 
nmties, would, indeed, be a very 
anomalous institution." The general 
ranks of the changes brought about 
by the Commiasion are thus strongly 
and briefly summed up. "The fel- 
lowships and scholarships, generally, 
are opened to merit ; the number ana 
value of the scholarships and exhibi- 
tions are greatly increased ; the obso- 
lete monastic codes are either swept 
sway or made subject to amendment — 
that is, to abolition— by the Colleges, 
with the consent of their visitors; 
the College revenues have been more 
fairly distributed between the differ- 
ent grades of the foundations ; the 
powers of visitation have been 
strengthened and ascertained ; the 
professoriate has been extended, 
though not completed, and its direct 
endowments have been improved by 
appropriations out of the College re- 
venues, besides the power given to 
Colleges of retaining married profes- 
sors in their fellowships." 

Of course, several moral entangle- 
ments arise in carrying out these 
important alterations. There were 
men, and those among the wisest 
and best in Oxford, to whom the 
opening of fellowships, and the tam- 
pering with founders' bequests, ap- 
peared utterly immoral The feelings 
of such men found apt expression in 
the following lines from the pen of 
the first moralist and psychologist of 
Oxford, and, probably, of England :— 

K Tet tethink thee that the spirit whence 
those princely bounties now d, 
To the ties of private feeling eil its force 
aad being owed. 



Sever'd from the bonds of kindled, teufhc 

his lonely heart to school, 
By his father's chastening kindness, or his 

Church's sterner rule. 
Oft to spots by memory cherished, when 

bis earliest love began, 
In his age's desolation, fondly torn'd the 

childless man. 
Then the quickening droos of kindness 

through the drooping soul -were felt, 
From roe home his youth that nurtured, 

from the Church ▼here first he knelt. 
Then the long- neglected feelings elaim'd 

once more their moving part, 
And the pent-up tide of bounty forced its 

passage through the heart." 

— Phrontisterion, p. 99. 

Beautifully said ! But what if the 
donation to a particular district, or to 
a particular school, corrupted a na- 
tional university, and helped to injiu* 
the youth of England by the perpe- 
tual presence of chartered and often 
vicious imbecility, tricked out in the 
paraphernalia of academic dignity ? 
And with what consistency did the 
outcry of violating the intention of 
founders come from those who, in 
their own persons, were the most 
flagrant instances of a yet more con- 
siderable exchange of the letter for 
the spirit ) If the kings and saints, 
the bishops and chancellors of the 
middle ages, could, indeed, revisit 
those stately domes and solemn min- 
sters — if they could walk down the 
halls where their almsmen are fed, or 
stand in the aisles where the surpuced 
recipients of their bounty are as- 
sembled at rites of worship — if we 
could suppose them unilluminated by 
the larger light of eternity, and un- 
changed by the mystery through which 
they have passed— to see Oxford as 
she is, it is easy to imagine what 
spectacle, beyond all others, would 
excite their indignation. Not the 
sight of an Irishman or a Scot, a man 
of Cornwall or Rutland, sitting in the 
seat which he had bequeathed to a 
man of some favoured parish in Lin- 
colnshire, but the sight of a simpler 
ritual than that which he had been 
used to consider as the only authentic 
worship of God— the presence of a 
faith which he knew only to abhor. 
But we must interpret these wills 
with some latitude. These founders 
and benefactors, had they lived in 
later days, being, for the most part, 
men beyond their age, would have 
gone with the Beformation : — a pre- 
carious argument, surely, when some 
of them saw the rising flood, and 
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raised these very piles to resist its 
waters. But, grant the argument ; 
and, if good for anything, it proves 
that a large and liberal interpretation 
must be given to these bequests, and 
that they must be dispensed accord- 
ing to the wants of the present age. 
( A strong stand was also made for 
giving a preference to poverty in the 
election to fellowships. This also 
was over-ruled. No man educated 
at Oxford in the nineteenth century 
can have the slightest pretence to 
come literally under the class of pau- 
peris et indtgentes contemplated by 
the original statutes. As a matter of 
fact, too, open fellowships will hardly 
ever be won by a rich man; they 
will not be worth his labour. 

The removal of the obligation to 
take orders was also strongly con- 
tested by many religious men. As 
Christians and Churchmen we are 
rather inclined to rejoice. Those 
vows, the most solemn which human 
lips can utter, should not be spoken 
under compulsion. The University 
should no longer be degraded, and 
the Church humiliated, by the pre- 
sence of hundreds of priests, discrimi- 
nated from the laymen round them 
by no pastoral work — known, too 
often, only as iolly good fellows, 
superior judges of port The extended 
system of instruction will also demand 
a class of men who have devoted 
much time and thought to studies 
which must, necessarily, lie out of the 
way of most clergymen. 

Two schemes of University exten- 
sion come under the head of Oxford 
reform. One, the slow growth of 
years of thought and discussion ; the 
other, a sort of sally of genius — a flash 
of inventive power in tne new congre- 
gation : we mean the plan of private 
ncdUy and that of granting certain 
University degrees to the boys of 
upper and middle-class schools. Yet, 
strange to say, the slow and sober 
project has been a complete failure. 
it is represented in the calendar for 
the present year by our accomplished 
rountrymaiLMr. Litton, and six young 
gentlemen. But the rash and splendid, 
though seemingly visionary project 
has been so successful as half to 
frighten those who set it on foot 
Eight hundred lads have presented 
themselves for examination only a 
few weeks ago ; and it seems difficult 
to say where the movement will end. 



" We have now," says Mr. 8nrith, 
u to set to work, with unfettered hands 
and increased resources, to carry out 
the improved system of education 
embodied in the new statute — the sys- 
tem which is to give the University 
new life, by bringing her once more 
into direct connexion with the prac- 
tical requirements and interests of 
the age; 1 

But before speculating on the future, 
it may be well to look back to the 
past Has the great intellectual re- 
form of 1807 worked practically well t 
We attempt to answer the question by 
certain intellectual statistics, carefully 
gathered from the class lists. Let us 
look at the various classes from 1807 
to 1847 — forty years. 

In those forty years, there have 
been 457 firsts, a fraction over eleven 
per annum. How many of these 
eleven have been in any degree con- 
spicuous in afterlife i We answer 
by a list, including almost every name 
of considerable distinction. 

1808. Sir Bobert Peel. 

1809. Mr. Keble. 

1810. Sir W. Hamilton. 

1811. Dr. Mayo. 

Bight Hon. O. B. Dawson. 
Mr. Nassau W. Senior. 

1812. Judge Coleridge. 
Bishop Short. 

1813. Dean Milman. 
Bishop Hampden. 

1814. Dr. Arnold. 

Mr. Fvnes Clinton. 

1815. Dr. Burton. 
Bishop Longley. 

1816. Sir J. W. Awdry. 

1817. Bishop Baring. 
Mr. QresweU. 

1818. Sir B. BethelL 
Mr. Bound. 

1819. Viscount Sandon. 

1820. Sir D. Sandford. 

Bight Hon. H. Labouchere. 

1 82 1 . Archdeacon Dodgson. 
Sir W. Heathcote. 
Sir C. Wood. 

1822. Bishop Denison. 
Dr. Pusey. 
Lord Shaftesbury. 
Professor Garbett. 
Lord Carlisle. 

1823. Hon. Francis Curaon. 
Archdeacon Wilberforce. 

1824. Professor Hussey. 

1825. Dr. Moberly. 
Hon. John Talbot. 

1826. Professor F. W. Newman. 
Archdeacon Denison. 
Lord Newark. 

1827. Mr. Herman Merivale. 
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iat7. Mr. SewelL 

Mr. Neete. 
1838. Professor Geo. H. S. Johnston. 

Sir G. C. Lewis. 

1829. Bishop Baring. 
Mr. Bcroamy Price. 

1830. Archdeacon Harrison. 
Bishop Wordsworth. 
Professor Anstice. 
Bishop Hamilton. 
Mr. Manning. 

1831. Br. Acland. 
Professor Clanghton. 

Right Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 

1832. Lord Elgin. 
Mr. S. Denison. 
Mr. Marriott. 

1833. Lord Canning. 
Bishop Jackson. 
Dean LiddelL 
Bight Hon. B. Lowe. 
Bishop Tail 

1834. Mr. Ronndell Palmer. 

1835. Mr. Adams. 

Bight Hon. E. Cardwell. 

1836. Professor Donkin. 

1837. Mr. Bode. 
Mr. Byle. 
Professor Stanley. 

1838. Mr. Rawlinsoo, 
Bishop Rigand. 
Bishop Trower. 

1839. Dr. Gouldburn. 
Professor Jowett. 
Sir S. Northcote. 

1842. Dr. M. Bernard. 

1843. Mr. Mansel. 

1844. Sir G. F. Bowen. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 

1845. Professor G. Smith. 

1846. Professor Conington. 

1847. Lord Wodehouse. 



Total, first Classes, 
Notables, 



457 
80 



Rt. E. Bolter. 
Rt.Hon.W.Ewart. 
Ber. E. Coleridge. 
Bight Hon. Stuart 

Wortley. 
Bishop Hinds. 
Mr. Massingberd. 
Bishop Field. 
Mr. Richard H. 

Fronde. 
Rt. Hon. H. Corre. 
Bishop Medley. 
Lord H. Bentinck. 
Bishop Trower. 
Bishp. Wilberforce. 
ProfessorJacobson. 
SirCullingEardley. 
Total, Second 
Notables, 



1 



This makes it evident that an Ox- 
ford first class is absolutely a test of 
power. Given a first-class man, with 
prolonged life and health, and the 
odds are almost equal that he will 
shine among his fellows in some way : 
be it as clergyman, lawyer, statesman, 
or man of letters. 

Bat test these classes relatively. In 
the same forty years there were, as 
nearly as possible, 920 second classes, 
or exactly 23 per annum. Now, these 
eminent second-class men, whom we 
hate marked, are just these : — 

Mr. Walter Long. Mr. Alex. Mac- 

Aithbp. Whately. donnelL 

Wd Delaware. Kt. Hon. W. Beres- 

tad 6. Somerset. ford. 

Profes. Danbeny. Hartley Coleridge, 

ft. Leicester Sir Charles Lyell. 

AaWptuu, Dr. Jelf. 



Dr. Phillimore. 
Professor Twiss. 
Dr. Scott. 
Mr. Rickards. 
Sir Walter James. 
Mr. Pattison. 
Professor Wilson. 
Mr. F. W. Faber. 
Professor Ferrier. 
Bight Hon. W. R. 

S. Fitzgerald. 
Ber. S. C. Malen. 
Dr. G. W. Dasent. 
Mr. Jas. A.Froude. 
Bishop Binney. 
Professor Arnold. 
Mr. Freeman. 



Class, 



920 
42 



The numerous third class— proba- 
bly some 1,400 — do not give more 
than fifteen or twenty notables, in- 
chiding Bishop Armstrong. Mr. Moz- 
ley, Dr. Newman, Dr. Thomson, of 
Queen's, and Mr. Reade, the cele- 
brated novelist The fourth class, 
perhaps 1,600 strong, may yield some 
sixteen notables, belonging, in nearly 
every case, to what is Known to the 
initiated as the honorary fourth. 
Among these are the Right Honour- 
able Sidney Herbert, Mr. Kuakin, and 
others. 

It would appear, then, that on the 
whole, the university of life confirms 
the decisions of the schools ; that the 
proportion of distinguished men in the 
several classes is not far off the pro- 
portion who are crowned with more 
serious laurels. While, to encourage 
those who fail, it would appear that a 
"second," like Whately, occasionally 
takes a "first" in life ; and that "out- 
siders" in the third and fourth some- 
times leave firsts " nowhere !" But 
surely these statistics are worthy of 
note, and, on the whole, endorse the 
University system as a test of general 
power and promise. Once more, look 
at the first-class men in classics. In 
forty years 457 of these have walked 
out of the schools, bright with hope, and 
elastic with expectation. The first- 
class man ispretty often an athlete 
of Eton or Winchester, a star of the 
eight or of the eleven : more fre- 
quently, however, he has been a 
weakly child, and a pallid boy, and 
possesses, if not the restlessness of 
genius, yet that sort of temperament 
which wrinkles the brow and makes 
the head bald prematurely. It is, 
therefore, to be supposed that of this 
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band more than the average number 
— like the pale and thoughtful author 
of the "Old Man's Home." and the 
acute and fiery Parnell — nave sunk 
into the grave, before they have had 
time to engrave their names upon the 
pillars in the Temple of Fame. Many 
must have carried their talents into 
obscure country parishes — not dead, 
but buried, as was said of Bishop But- 
ler in his earlier career as a clergyman 
— men whose large acquirements are 
hidden in the church, like the exqui- 
site carving of some traceried shaft in 
a position too obscure to be seen, until 
it is searched for— men of whom it 
may justly be said : — 

"The smallest tribe I yet have seen : 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their 

mien. 
Great idols of mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame ; 
Bat, safe in deserts from the applause of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we fired unseen.** 

But deducting for deaths— for the 
talents concealed in the pious obscurity 
of the sanctuary, or the useful drudg- 
ery of the schoolroom, or drowned in 
the luscious hogsheads of the Oommon- 
room portr— it may safely be asserted 
that one first-class man out of every 
three will be eminent among his fellows. 
Different, indeed, are the paths which 
these young men have trodden from 
the doors of the schools. The author 
of the " Christian Year " has nestled 
down into the vine-clad parsonage of 
Hursley. Sir W. Hamilton tore his 
way through the thorniest paths of 
thought, until last year he laid down his 
weaned head to rest in the University 
where he had taught so diligently. 
Coleridge won, and wore, and resigned 
in the full maturity of his genius, the 
ermine of a judge. Arnold did his 
work bravely in the heat and dust of 
Rugby. Moberly carried his strong 
will and kindly heart to Winchester. 
Hampden, Longlv, Denison, Baring, 
Tait, Hamilton, nave learned by ex- 
perience the cares which accompany 
episcopal dignity in an age of contro- 
versy. Peel, Bethell, Labouchere, 
Wood, Sir C. Lewis, Gladstone, have 
made themselves a name in the state. 
Lords Elgin, Canning, and Wode- 
house, have worn lofty dignities in 
distant countries. One, at leastj whose 
earlier career his contemporaries fol- 
lowed with admiration — whose voice 
had a subtle spell of sweetness and 
genius that won and fascinated where 



it could not convince, has carried with 
him, if we conjecture truly, a wearied 
mind and a half-broken heart into 
the church that promises repose, and 
can give nothing but the torpor of 
paralysis — we allude to Dr. Manning. 
Archdeacon Denison has whirled along 
his road in a dust of controversy. 
Dean Milman has bent over the desk 
of the historian. Sir George Bowen 
is busy in the isles of his favourite 
Greece. Mr. Ryle jerks out his tracts, 
whose short, sharp utterance, have 
sunk into so many nearta. Mr. R L 
Wilberforce rests his gentle heart, after 
all its doubts, under the blue sky of 
Italy. Mr. Roundeil Palmer is walk- 
ing steadily to the woolsack. 

Meanwhile, we may be allowed, with 
becoming diffidence, to point out some 
matters, which still require improve- 
ment 

The subject of University studies, 
is one which Mr. Smith has scarcely 
touched, but on which we would wil- 
lingly have had the advantage of his 
very competent criticism. The school 
of mental philosophy, proposed by the 
University Commissioners, has never 
been wakened into existence. It is a 
loss only in point of apparent sym- 
metry. The Aristotle, Butler, Bacon, 
and logic of the examination for clas- 
sical honors, are sufficient to stimulate 
the appetite for such investigations, 
where it exists ; and the apparent in- 
congruity of the studies summed up 
under the formula of "Iiti Hum ' 
renders them a better test of general 
capacity and aptitude. But use ob- 
stinate persistence in excluding theo- 
logy from a recognised place among 
Oxford honors, is a more serious mat- 
ter, and, as we think, likely to entail 
misfortunes analogous to some which 
have already occurred. 

An able leader in the Tinrn, some 
two years ago, treated of the decadence 
of theological learning in Oxford. The 
fact of such decadence was assumed 
upon the high authority of the la- 
mented Professor Hussey. It might 
have been confirmed by the ominous 
words of the Commissioners, "learned 
theologians are very rare in Oxford." 

The writer of the article in question 
seemed to assume that while a system 
of examinations is favourable to the 
diffusion of a certain modicum of 
learning over the mass of students, it 
maybeproportionablyunfavourableto 
the conceniration of gigaatta learning 
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inindividuals. And this he appeared 
to consider the solution of Mr. Hus- 
sty's difficulty* 

But it is important that all edu- 
cated men, who take a believing and 
reverent interest in our Church, should 
steadfastly bear in mind, that while 
most branches of learning in Oxford 
have felt the stimulus of examination, 
theology still slumbers on. There is, 
indeed, a voluntary examination, but 
no one ever passes it. There are 
annual prize essays, which are com- 
peted for with earnestness, and have 
done much good, but which, of course, 
are quite beyond the many. There is 
an examination in articles and scrip- 
ture history at degree, which is some- 
thing, and very far from a sham. 
There are also excellent lectures, 
vhich, however (except in the case 
of the pastoral professor, who insists 
upon writing sermons), involve, neces- 
sarily, no exertion on the part of the 
student Beyond these points, Oxford 
does nothing for the study of theology 
as rack 

The objections to theological exa~ 
minations, in the abstract, so often 
heard in Oxford, are utterly futile. 
If party spirit be, indeed, so furious, 
that sworn examiners cannot be ex- 
pected to arrive at an impartial deci- 
sion upon answers in biblical criticism 
and ecclesiastical history, the sooner 
the school of modern history be closed 
the better. No doubt the press of 
competition upon the field 01 sacred 
learning may become distressingly 
irreverent in particular cases. But 
•ity of reasoning the present 
" minimum should also be 
Undergraduates get up 
their pass divinity in extraordinary 
nys. Better is hard work, even with 
too businesslike an air, than stupid 
indolence. Many a man in cracking 
the shell will get at the living kernel 
The student often sucks treasure from 
the sand of scientific theology ; and 
aaairedly, in this abnegationby Ox- 
fad of her functions, as a teacher and 
tainer of the clergy, we read the 
*m of many evils. It is astonishing 
to us that people seem so blind to 
this. Congregations slumber under 
jrmons. Irreverent farmers liken 
Mt So-and-so in his pulpit to an 
dterly bum-bee in a churn. No 
^nder, when the poor man never 
jwte a sermon before he was or- 
Gti&ed, and never had a single hint 



on his manner or delivery. There 
is a rush of young fellows, and of 
young clergymen, to Romanism, or 
send-Socinianism, as the vessel is 
steered by the strong hand of a New- 
man or a Jowett No wonder, where 
the absence of sound exegetical criti- 
cism, and a pervading theological 
science, makes every able man stand 
looking on in stupid admiration at 
theories which a fuller light would 
have shown to be ingeniously-woven 
cobwebs, or old heresies cleverly 
tricked out With a divinity school 
like that of Dublin Umversity, Tract 
xc. would have been an impossibility, 
and Mr. Jowett would nave been 
made so ashamed of his Commentary 
that he would never have brought it 
to a second edition. 

It may seem in the highest de- 
gree presumptuous for an individual 
to speak in this style of a great Uni- 
versity. But. the establishment of a 
theological school has done the high- 
est honour to our own College; and we 
have much satisfaction in quoting the 
language of the Cambridge University 
Commission : — 

" The syndicate suggest the institu- 
tion of an entirely new class of theologi- 
cal students. They propose ' that under 
regulations to be laid down by the 
senate, and after making the same sub- 
scription as Bachelors of Arts, students 
in theology may obtain the title of Li* 
eentiates in theology. . . . With respect 
to the general administration of the fa- 
culty of theology, great advantages 
would result from the institution of a 
board of theological studies, analogous 
to that which already exists for mathe- 
matical, and to that which has been sug- 
gested for classical studies. ... If to 
this pass examination in theology were 
superadded one with classes, or certi- 
flcates of honor, and embracing a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive range of subjects, 
the effect would, probably, be to secure 
the careful preparation of a large body 
of the candidates for Holy Orders. It 
is not our intention to attempt to parti- 
cularize the new foundation which would 
be necessary to carry out a complete 
scheme of theological instruction. It 
must, however, comprehend the critical 
exposition of the Holy Scriptures, both 
Hebrew and Greek ; selected portions of 
the Greek and Latin fathers; the history 
of the Christian Church : the articles and 
liturgyof the Church of England : Pas- 
toral Theology." — Cambridge University 
Commission, Report, p. 90. 

We may add, that the late revered 
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and beloved Professor Blunt, one of 
the wisest as well as most learned 
men of his day, appears to have an- 
ticipated no such dangers as those 
which some rather rash young Oxford 
gentlemen assure us would environ 
a theological school. At all events, 
the recommendations of the Cam- 
bridge Commissioners have been 
earned into effect, with the happiest 
results to the Church ; and the Cam- 
bridge theological school promises to 
be as honoured and as useful as its 
sister institution in Ireland. If Ox- 
ford would not be branded as unequal 
to attempt the task which Cambridge 
and Dublin have performed with sig- 
nal success — if she would not have 
her hoods, in desk or pulpit, con- 
verted from insignia of honour to 
badges of inferiority— if she would 
not, in future years, suffer from the 
wildest alternations of theological ex- 
cess, analogous to those which have 
driven Manning and Newman to an 
infallible chair, and Congreve to the 
wretched drivellings of the worship 
of deified humanity— -she will be up 
and doing. She will not allow it to 
be said, that while her schools of 
natural science, of jurisprudence, po- 
litical economy, and modern history, 
are glowing with the life of her edu- 
cational rejuvenescence, theology, the 
mother of sciences, is sitting, drugged 
and poppied, upon her tottering throne, 
surrounded by fat and lazy sleepers. 
Her divines must not remain on the 
level of the last shallow and idle 
century, while her scholars, philo- 
sophers, and historians, are in the 
front ranks of the progress of the 
world. 

And perhaps we may be allowed a 
word in conclusion, in reference to our 
own University. Our respect and ad- 
miration for that noble institution has 
not been manifested in unnecessary 
compliments, or in incessant assevera- 
tions that she "can lick creation." 
We have always wished rather to 
point out the few spots which deform 
her fair face, that they may be re- 
moved. If tne heat of discussion has 
ever betrayed us into expressions 
which were more honest than mea- 
sured, we have offended from the very 
excess of affection. We now venture 
to express our earnest hope that the 
claims of mental and moral philo- 
sophy, of jurisprudence and history, of 



theology and general literature, to the 
highest honors and emoluments of the 
University of Dublin, mav be no 
longer disregarded. Our fame and 
our traditions are mathematical By 
all means let them continue so, and 
let scientific acquirements have a de- 
cided preponderance; but there is 
surely a narrowness in the system 
which has excluded some of its most 
splendid talents from its most distin- 
guished honors. Archer Butler, Fitz- 
gerald, and Ringwood, would have con- 
ferred as much lustre on the fellowship 
as it could have reflected upon them. 
Lord Macaulay, Dean Milman, Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Hallam, 
had they been members of our Uni- 
versity, could never have written 
F.T.C.D. after their name. The Dub- 
lin University Commissioners have al- 
ready remarked, that, " it is not very 
convenient that theological teachers 
should, as at present, be selected chiefly 
on account of their mathematical pro- 
ficiency;" and that new septennial 
fellowships should be created, to be 
obtained on an examination in which 
divinity should occupy the important 
place which mathematics and physics 
hold in the examinations for the exist- 
ing fellowships." This is the fine end 
of the wedge, and we hope it may be 
pushed further. The mathematically 
exclusive barbarism of Cambridge has 
long since been modified. The fellow- 
ships of Trinity have been a well-spring 
of phOosopMcalandHtejrarylife. Here 
is a worthy precedent. We do not 
consider competitive examinations a 
sufficient test of academical education ; 
but it is well for us to remember, that 
while 'our University has carried off 
the lion's share of military appoint- 
ments, we have been left far oehind 
by Oxford and Cambridge in the wri- 
terahip examinations^ where literature 
is on equal terms with mathematics. 
But we leave these and other points 
with perfect confidence in the wisdom 
and candour of the authorities of the 
University of Dublin, the worthy suc- 
cessors of men who had commenced 
academical reform, when Oxford was 
muttering scraps of an effete logic in 
herdelirium tremens of a century ; and 
the University of Milton, Gray, and 
Bacon, no less than of Newton, was 
degraded into a mathematical depart- 
ment for grown-up boys. 
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"Biography," says Dr. Johnson, "is 
yery rarely well executed" Yet, it 
may be added, that well or ill exe- 
cuted, it is very rarely uninteresting. 
It has often been remarked, that to 
write the life of the least loveable of 
mankind is, in nine cases out of ten, 
to fall in love with him — something 
in the same way as the naturalist 
comes to entertain a strange affection 
for the weird-shapen centipede, whose 
manners and customs he has watched 
with such scrutinizing curiosity. And 
the glow with which the biographer 
eieeutes his task seldom fails to 
awaken a congenial warmth in the 
susceptibilities of his readers. 

One would think that the lives of 
godly men might be likelyto form an 
exception to this rule. The martyr, 
indeed, or the missionary, presents 
points of view which all the world 
w ready to understand. The sublimity 
of passive endurance is only less 
fascinating than the sublimity of mili- 
tary heroism. The palms of India — 
the sapphire blue and dazzling surf 
of the sea which girdles the Melane- 
fliai Islands, supply a romantic frame- 
work to encase the picture of the 
messenger of peace. The feet that 
are commonplace enough along our 
streets and parishes grow strangely 
beautiful upon the distant and purple 
mountain tops. The isolated cases, 
too, in which the saint is a scholar, 
like Arnold; or a philosopher, like 
Pascal; or an orator, like Chalmers; 
or a poet, like Heber; or a politician, 
fte Wilberforce — have angles which 
reflect the light upon the outward 
world— painted panes, which give to 
the whiteness of the heavenly radi- 
ance those richer hues and that more 
variegated effulgence, which will al- 
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ways be admired, while the native light, 
divinely golden pale, is unnoticed. 
But, the average mass of religious men 
— possessed of qualities which tell in 
the long run, and cannot be concen- 
trated into theelixirof a romantic situ- 
ation— governed by principles which 
in proportion to their intensity they 
are unable to analyze and incompetent 
to defend, and which often wear the 
appearance of narrowness or of bigotry 
— quiet, and living in a world of 
thought, whose air cannot be breathed 
by the uninitiated — in no degree in- 
tellectually superior to the educated 
men and women whom we meet every 
day of our existence — how is it that 
the records of such lives are not only 
written, but received with avidity? 
It is a fact, that religious biography 
is not only eminently popular with 
every section and everv sub-section of 
the Christian Church — beyond any 
other species of spiritual book, it is 
something more than tolerated by men 
who would admit of themselves that 
they are not religious. How is this ? 
Is it that as we perform our deeds 
of heroism by proxy, in reading of 
Nelson or Napoleon, so by some 
subtle self-deception we would be 
religious through Vicars, Hammond, 
or Suckling— project ourselves into 
the subject of the pious memoir- 
experience, at a cheap rate, a vicarious 
conversion, without the anguish and 
self-surrender of personal repentance; 
and identify ourselves with feelings 
which do not work from the depth of 
our own inner-being, and are but faint 
and glimmering sympathetic reflec- 
tions of motives that are not our own, 
and of influences that we have never 
really experienced? However this 
may be, the fact remains certain, that 
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worldly — even irreligious, minds — 
seem to feel that there is something 
soothing, as well as solemn, in books of 
thisclass. They can gaze upon the spec- 
tacle of a good man's life and death 
as they would upon the spectacle of 
a splendid sunset, and learn nothing 
more practical from these memorials 
of exalted holiness than from the 
luminous trail which the expiring day- 
light leaves in the western sky. 

Our table is covered with specimens 
of religious biography. We shall never 
be able to wind our way through the 
maze without something of a plan- 
Let us consider the chief eras of reli- 
gious biography in the Christian 
Uhurch, with especial reference to our 
own; we shall then, perhaps, be in 
a better position to estimate the merits 
and defects of the peculiar style of 
religious biography which meets with 
so much acceptance in the present 
day. 

I. Scripture is the great treasure- 
house of religious biography. Its 
oldest book is rather a silver-linked 
chain of lives than the complicated 
network of a regular history. The 
call of Abraham is the germ of every 
chapter headed- "The Conversion," or 
"The Great Cnange," in subsequent 
biographies. The records of domestic 
sorrows, of which they are fulL take 
their key-note from the voice of grief 
over the dying wife in Ephrath. The 
memorials of death-beds have their 
type and precedent in him who cried 
out, "I have waited for thy salva- 
tion, God," before he jgthered 
up his feet into the bed. When we 
pass to the New Testament, it is 
significant of its free and personal 
character, that its dogmatic theology 
is not frozen into essays, but poured 
out in letters ; while " the wool" out 
of which the whole web of the Gospel 
is woven is a fourfold divine biogra- 
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Jpon leaving the sacred volume, 
the character of biography immedi- 
ately begins to alter. There are occa- 
sional traits, and exceptionalpassages 
—like the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
and many anecdotes in Euseoius— - 
more like what we should now expect 
in religious biography, tender and 
distinctive. But the sketches grow 
harder, and more generalized. The 
sound of the axe begins to be heard in 
the Temple. We are told more of the 
strong hand of the controversialist, 



than of the true heart of the saint 
The very word saint comes to mean 
orthodox divine, rather than man of 
God. St Jerome's book of illustrious 
men, will afford examples of our mean- 
ing. Thus of Lucian and Phileas 
he writes : — 

"Lucian suffered at Nicomedia for 
confessing Christ, in the persecution of 
Maxim in, and was buried at Helleno- 
polis, in Bythinia. . . . Phileas, an 
Egyptian of noble family and large pos- 
sessions, having become a bishop, wrote 
a very elegant book in praise of the 
martyrs; and after holding the disputa- 
tion recorded in his acts against the 
judge who tried to compel him to sacri- 
fice, was decapitated for Christ's sake." 

St. Victorinus is dismissed thus 
shortly and sweetly : — 

4 * Victorinus, Bishop of Petau, was 
not as well acquainted with Latin at 
with Greek. Hence his works are grand 
enough in conception, but somewhat 
poor in finish of execution. His works 
are as follows : Commentaries on Gene- 
sis, &c, Against all heresies, and sereral 
other books. Finally he was crowned 
with martyrdom." 

Ambrose, the Deacon of Alexandria, 
is handled with a curt honesty, which 
later writers on eminent Christian 
lives have hardly imitated. 

" Ambrose, originally a MarcJonite* 
then converted by Origen, was a dasvcon 
of the church, and conspicuous for 
gloriously confessing the Lord. Aided 
by his industry, at his expense, and by 
his solicitation, Origen dictated innumer- 
able volumes. He also, as being a man 
of noble birth, had far from inelegant 
endowments, as his epistles to Origen 
remain to testify. He died before the 
decease of Origen; and is blamed by 
many, because, rich as he was, he made 
no disposition in favour of his poor mud 
aged friend." 

Results are here summed up: 
books written, disputations held, con- 
fession manfully made, the crown of 
martyrdom gloriously won and worn, 
are mentioned in a matter of fact 
style. The story is left to speak for 
itself. The inner process is taken for 
granted, or passed over as a matter 
not to be recorded in words. 

These hard outlines melt into the 
quaintly-coloured mist of Hagiologies 
and Acta Sanctorum. But between 
these and the primitive lives there 
intervenes a tract of religious bio- 
graphy which may be said to be 
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covered by Tillemont, of whom Gib- 
bon has observed, in an almost for- 
gotten pamphlet, that " his compila- 
tions might alone be considered as an 
immense repository of truth and fable 
—of almost all that the fathers have 
preserved, or invented, or believed" 
These memoirs have something of 
the ragged primitive simplicity, with 
a considerable addition of the super- 
natural element But, like the pro- 
digies so punctually recorded in Livy, 
these miracles are for the most part 
rather ornaments pinned on the story 
than an integral portion of it It 
reads itself off minus these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, thus present- 
ing the strongest contrast to the sacred 
narrative, of which the miracles are 
part and parcel, and without which 
it would in most cases be inconsequent 
or inconceivable. 

The Hagiologies have been suc- 
ceeded in the modern Church of 
Rome by those Lives of the Saints 
which have attained some circulation 
in these islands, under the clever 
editing of Father Faber of the Oratory. 
These lives were originally called into 
existence, in all probability, by two 
circumstances. In the first place, the 
newmachinery of Congregations, (with 
the processes so subtly treated by 
Benedict in his Treatise of Canoniza- 
tions) for the investigation of titles to 
stintshin — a sort of committee of 
spiritual lords on the dormant or 
disputed peerages of heaven — had 
amassed a vast heap -of miraculous 
stories and pious anecdotes which it 
seemed advisable to utilize in this 
way. Then, the Reformation had 
turned from theology proper to spiri- 
tual psychology, from the objective 
troths of the ancient creeds to their 
subjective realization in the believer's 
heart and life, with eminent success. 
Here, in these spiritual combats — in 
these ascents from the arid deserts, 
where the soul is deprived of all 
sensible consolation, to the topmost 
round of the silver ladder of the con- 
templative life — was the very element 
required to meet the Reformation. 
And here again the sons of Philip 
Keri were called into requisition. 

Gentoriators had shaken the founda- 
tions of the Papacy, Baronius had 
eadeavoured to underprop the pillars 
with the great bulk of his annals. 
Others of the same society were to 



meet the enemy with assemblies for 
social worship, with warm hymns in 
the vernacular — above all, with reli- 
gious biography, which was to be 
compiled, selected, read in the refec- 
tory of the brethren, and studied by 
all priests of the community, until 
they should be able to give unction 
and vivacity to their sermons by the 
easy introduction of appropriate anec- 
dotes from this inexhaustible treasury. 
There was another circumstance which. 
perhaps, stimulated the authorities or 
the Roman Church to give promi- 
nence to these biographies. It was 
currently objected that the laity had 
lost their place and privilege in the 
Latin Communion, and that the priest- 
hood were the church. Now, it will 
be found stated with much emphasis 
in the prefaces to these Lives of the 
Saints, that the halo and aureole do 
not encompass the brows of the priest- 
hood exclusively ; that the highest 
honours of sanctity have, in point of 
fact, been gained by members of the 
laity, by holy women and men who 
had never received the tonsure. Here 
was an incitement to the tender de- 
votion of virgins, and the pious aspi- 
ration of earnest laymen. Highest 
upon the earth stood the consecrated 
priest : in the confessional, dropping 
down the dew of pardon and peace 
from his upliftedf hands; at the 
altar, clothed in maniple and stole, 
the type and image of that great 
High Priest who wore a gorgeous 
robe of mockery before Herod. But, 
before the golden altar, higher yet, 
and nearer to the presence, where 
fumes of richer incense go up than ever 
curled round pyx or Kemonstrance, 
might one day stand the spirit of some 
of the multitude who were kneeling 
on the floor, while the priest was 
chanting on the altar steps. The 
publication of the lives of the Saints 
was intended as an indication to the 
kity that the priesthood were pretty 
well content with a monopoly of the 
Saviour's kingdom upon earth, and 
that they were willing to give the 
laity even the largest snare, and the 
highest place, in the glory hereafter. 
Had we sufficient space, and ade- 
quate learning in this kind, it might 
be most interesting to attempt to 
attain, by a large induction of parti- 
culars, the general laws underlying 
these lives. For, general features the 
biographies of Peter of Alcantara, 
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John of the Cross, Rose of Lima, 
Juliana Falconieri, Philip Neri, Fran- 
cis of Assisium, unquestionably have. 
There is in all the same ascetic 
severity. Rose is memorable for some 
wonderful piece of abstinence in the 
animal frame, of which the biographer 
will only say, that it is " almost in- 
credible to nature." Alphonsus li- 
guori is fascinated by the smell of 
roasted sucking pig at a fair — that 
odour of which Charles Lambe has so 
quaintly written, that " it is intenerated 
and dulcified pig, animal violets," or 
something to that effect A friend, 
who observes the saint's delight 
with the odour, procures a savoury 
morsel and presents it to him. The 
roast pork disappears. After an in- 
terval of some weeks a piece of some- 
thing is laid before Alphonsus at the 
refection, putrid, blue and green, 
horrid to sight and smell. " Eat, Tile 
flesh," cried Liguori ! It was the 
portion of sucking pig to which he 
had turned with more complaisance 
than his conscience could approve. 
Another anecdote of the same saint 
(we believe) is of a type so near ap- 
proaching to self-murder that we are 
surprisea at its appearance. One 
passed by the saint's cell in the night 
He listened. He heard the whistling 
and knotted scourge falling with a 
dull and sickening sound. He could 
restrain himself no longer, lest the 
self-tormentor should die by his own 
hand. He rushed in, and found his 
spiritual father deadly pale, and 
covered with bloody weals. Strange 
and childish wonders appear in pro- 
fusion. Hosts are always flying in the 
air. The stick of Peter of Alcantara 
more than rivals the rod of the Egyp- 
tian magicians. Morsels of thread 
from a garment work wonderful cures. 
Sometimes there is a kind of fantastic 
prettiness about these wonders. Fran- 
cis of Assisium finds a wreath of 
white and purple roses upon the snow. 
Catherine of Sienna is carried over 
the sea by a flight of angels. Wor- 
shippers are elevated from the ground 
towards the sacrament, and a golden 
lambent dory plays round their hair 
and forehead. Sometimes spiritual 
truths are represented in coarse and 
external apparitions, and the Saviour 
himself is fearlessly introduced as an 
actual agent St Paul's expressions, 
'• bearing in his body the marks of the 
Lord ;" and his description of the Chris- 



tian course, " always bearing about 
in the body the dying of the Lord," are 
travestied in the stigmata of Francis. 
The deep truth of the espousal of the 
soul, the spiritual mystery of the 
Canticles and the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, is miserably and sicken- 
ingly literalized in the flowers, and 
kisses, and ring, and bleeding heart, 
of some of these narratives. The burn- 
ing of the soul, and the enlargement 
of the spirit in the believer, are fixed 
into actual physical discomfort Wit- 
ness the pain, like fire, , in Philip's heart, 
and the swelling which distended his 
chest, and broke one of his ribs. 
Occasionally there are stories of much 
shrewdness, or of considerable beauty. 
A popular preacher came to the 
founder of the oratory for advice—his 
comfort in prayer was gone. Hia 
thoughts wandered, "F will cure 
you. said Philip. " You preached 
well last feast-day. Preach that ser- 
mon alone, and no other, until I give 
you permission." The unfortunate 
monk had no alternative : he must 
obey. In the course of a few months, 
the children used to point their fingers 
in the streets at the monk who had 
but one sermon. Th« humiliation 
seems to have had the desired effect 
At another time, the pope was per- 
secuted by theologians about the 
graces and miracles of a certain nun. 
Neri undertook to examine the ques- 
tion. Mounted on a shambling mule, 
and caparisoned in ancient boots 
with enormous flaps, he rode for the 
length of a summer day to the convent 
in question. Covered with sweat, 
and grimed with dust, he strode into 
the presence of the mother superior, 
produced his credentials, and desired 
the sister in question to be called. 
When she appeared, he told her from 
whence he came, and stretching out 
his feet, commanded her to pull off 
his boots. " What ! " said the sister, 
" I, the honour of this convent, whom 
priests and doctors come to hear— I 
like your impudence!" "Bring my 
mule," cried Filippo. " I have seen 
enough. There is no humility here ; 
and where there is no humility, 
there are no miracles." There is 
something childlike and beautiful in 
the story of one of these men, Francis 
of Sales — we believe — so often refer- 
red to by Leighton. On smelling the 
fragrance of a rose, he exclaimed, 
" Oh, the goodness of my God, to hare 
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thomsht of me from all eternity." It 
is right, because it is true, to add, that 
among the sayings in these singular 
books, there are here and there flashes 
of insight into the mind of the spirit— 
lights thrown freshly and beautifully 
upon many texts, and expressions of 
lore, whack show now for in its deepest 
superstition the mind of the Christian 
ascetic is from the mere repulsive 
vagaries of the Dervish or the Fakir. 
Our own Church has been rieh in 
biographies, whose truth and simpli- 
city afbrd a striking contrast to these 
factitious wonders and exaggerated 
standards of sanctity. The earliest 
and most beautiful of these are of the 
fijenuine Anglican complexion. Hooker, 
■suing from the gateway of Corpus, 
a the simplicity of his heart, to be 
mated with a shrew ; Sanderson, the 
staunch royalist, taking off his night- 
cap reverently on his deathbed, that 
Mr. Pullen's hand might be laid on 
his head, to bless his dying bishop; 
George Herbert, that great lover of 
church music, but greater lover of the 
prayersofhis mother,the church, and of 
the Holy Scriptures, " one leaf whereof 
is worth all other books ;" Nicholas 
Farrer, in his oratory at little Qidding, 
a recluse without superstition ; Henry 
Hammond, equally at home whether 
he were preaching before Charles at 
St JameV, or giving his little flock 
at Penshurst those simple lessons 
which were afterwards drawn together 
into the " Practical Catechism r Dr. 
Donne, that sweet and gentle preacher, 
who almost expired in the pulpit of 
St. Paul's Cathedral— have afforded 
subjects for the best lives of this kincL; 
Die Anglican type of religious biogra- 
phy is soft and soothing. It is not the 
sort of panegyric which a popular 
preacher would declaim from a pulpit 
It is set in the key to which we attune 
our voices when we walk under the 
church-yard limes, in a summer even- 
ing, and talk lovingly and solemnly of 
the holy dead. It fails, perhaps, in 
fivkg us any very vivid insight into 
the alternations of the spiritual com- 
bat It ib somewhat too reserved in 
its manifestations of the inner life. 
The pages are blistered by no scalding 
tern, by no sweat-drops of spiritual 
agony ; we rather feel than are told 
from whence the odour of their holi- 
ness proceeds ; as in walking up a 
country lane, in the dusk, we perceive 
the presence of the honeysuckle by 



the fragrance of its hidden wreaths. 
The biographer does not exhibit to us 
Pilgrim, mocked at by his wife and 
children, and faring forth with fiery 
terror in his heart Rather do we see 
him lying in his chamber, Peace, and 
hear him singing a gentle hymn, with 
his eyes on the window that opens 
towards the sunrise, looking at the 
outlines of the heavenly city, which 
he is soon to enter. The subjects of 
these lives are generally men of culti- 
vated intellects, profound theologians 
as well as sincere Christians. Hence 
the calm, unhesitating conviction of 
truth, the sober handling of Scripture, 
not by crumbling it into little texts, 
but by taking its general scope, ana 
the ready appeal to primitive anti- 
quity, which sound, perhaps, some- 
what coldly in the ears of an age that 
is eminently impulsive and unscientific 
in theology. In justice to such men. 
who may seem to us too studious ana 
contemplative, we should remember 
that they were cast in an age when it 
was not impossible for a Christian to 
adjust his time between contending 
claims. The clergyman's daily, or 
festival services, his monthly commu- 
nions, (then thought "a distant re- 
turn to primitive frequency")* his Sun- 
day morning sermon ; his afternoon 
catechising, his "circuits" of his 
little parish, his study, made up his 
entire work, which was auietly en- 
grossing rather than excitingly in- 
tense. Herbert seems to take it for 
granted that on Sunday itself the 
parson is not so busy but that some 
of his farmers and humbler parish- 
ioners can taste of his cheer at a com- 
fortable dinner, and hear his voice 
discoursingsweetly of his master. The 
clergyman then was not hustled from 
meeting to meeting, driven from the 
lecture-room to the platform, and 
hurried from one class to another. 
The age was different from ours. 
Therefore, the details of the men's 
lives were different They cannot be 
literally imitated: but the spirit 
which animated tnem is living yet. 
It is something as different from Ro- 
manism as the scent of a violet from 
patchouli ; as an oratorian ditty from 
Ken's evening hymn ; as a modern 
Romish meeting-house, with dressed 
dolls and artificial flowers, from an 
old Saxon church. The nearest ex- 
ternal reproduction of it is in the study 
of some English parsonage. One may 
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hear the sound of its voice in the deep, 
calm, massive sentences of some of 
the better English clergymen of the 
old school 

These biographies are succeeded by a 
class of which "Nelsons Life of Bishop 
Bull" may stand as a specimen. In 
early youth he was sent away from 
Exeter College, apparently for moral 
irregularities. He appears, after an 
interval, as a minister of the then per- 
secuted church. It is a singular proof 
of the reserve and objective character 
of this school, that Nelson makes no 
attempt to bridge over the chasm 
between the "last" undergraduate 
and the devoted clergyman, by any 
particular record of the great change 
which must have occurred in BulPs 
inward history. Unlike Hooker, and 
many others of the quiet unrhetorical 
Churchmen of his stamp, Bull was 
gifted by nature with a noble voice, 
and graceful manner, which he had 
cultivated until he possessed a ma- 
jestic flow of extemporaneous elo- 
quence. Some modern young gentle- 
men, who profess to admire Bull, 
sneer at "preaching the prayers. 
But Bull, on one occasion, when the 
use of the liturgy was penal, charmed 
a Cromwellian Independent into ad- 
miration of the baptismal service, 
with a special reservation against the 
sign of the cross — by the simple and 
devout earnestness with which he 
pronounced it off book. His readiness 
silenced the errant fanatic Quakers 
better than the punishments of the 
magistrates. In the see of St Asaph, 
he lived with the simple piety of a 
primitive bishop. His charges express 
an awful sense of the weightmess of the 
pastoral duty. He made most earnest 
attempts to revive the disused practice 
of family prayer in his diocese. The 
penetrating eye of Bishop O'Brien has 
found some flaws in his theory of 
justification ; but the work of a theo- 
logian of twenty-five years of age 
ought to receive some grains of allow- 
ance. The record of his life, and its 
affecting close^ would not lead us to 
suppose that his views had practically 
lea to any serious error in his own 
case. A yet higher niche may be 
given to the life of Bishop Ken. This 
good man is another instance of the 
stern objective character of the reli- 
gion of these elder worthies. There 
is no psychologizing, no record left of 
inward experience or feelings. If we 



may judge by a passage in one of his 
practical books, we should suppose 
that his inner life was traced from 
time to time — that its aberrations, in 
particular, were marked with unspar- 
ing plainness— and that the paper was 
then destroyed. His humble spirit 
seemed to shelter itself under a for- 
mula. Every letter moves between 
two mottoes, "All glory be to God," 
and "(rod keep us in His holy fear 
(or love), and mindful of eternity. 1 ' 
The readers of some modern books 
may rise disappointed from the peru- 
sal of the life of Ken. His spirit is 
not chronicled in journal or diary 
that fades as soon as the ink is dry 
in which it is written : it was stamp- 
ed on the thousand hearts that had 
been awed, or melted, under his un- 
earthly eloquence ; it lives in the 
hymns which go up to heaven, week by 
week, from millions of worshippers, 
wherever our tongue is spoken ; it 
breathes from one of the noblest pages 
of English history ; it speaks from 
that Testament at Longleat, marked 
by his incessant perusal and opening 
after a hundred and fifty years at his 
favourite chapter. 

Religious biography was long in 
a decadent condition, after the ap- 
pearance of Burnett's memorable 
volume. Alas! the reigns of Anne 
and of the two Georges did not sup- 
ply many subjects for it Water- 
land was a good divine, but dry 
and technical, and more of the theo- 
logian than of the saint Butler was 
a man of eminent holiness : the very 
expression of his face, while praying 
in his cathedral, is said to have been 
that of saintly intensity. We know 
that he was fond of the works of the 
ascetics and mystics. His published 
books may not contain as much as 
many might desire of that which is 
<listinctly evangelical ; but there was 
a purpose, sternly kept in view, which 
restrained his pen. He kept silence, 
when it was pain and grief to him, 
that he might witness with more 
power. The few scraps of his papers 
which have seen the fight breathe of 
a high and awful devotion. But Dr. 
Foster, his biographer, was not very 
well calculated to represent this side 
of his character. The evangelical re- 
vival soon gave the church some pre- 
cious lives. Cecil, Henry Martyn, 
Simeon, are names familiar to alL 
They also represent a school of bio- 
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graph v hitherto unknown in England. 
They nave not the tender and grace- 
ful pensiveness of the old Anglican 
memoirs; they have not the awful 
doom of the old puritans, Bunyan and 
Goodwin, or even of John Newton; 
but it is to be remarked of these ear- 
lier evangelical memoirs, that, like 
those of Leighton and Hall, they are 
not the heritage of this or of that 
party, but of the church. 

After a few years, the stream of 
biography flows into two main chan- 
nels, with some inferior rills trickling 
from them. 

One of these main currents we call 
(for convenience, not by way of disre- 
spect) the modern Evangelical. This 
includes ladies (for instance, Adelaide 
Newton), clergymen, of course, like 
Mr. Forsyth, and others ; but it is 
very remarkable and highly honour- 
able to it. that it has exclusive posses- 
sum of tne military field, always so 
rich in saints. Colonel Gardiner has 
had spiritual sons in the Crimea and 
India. The life of Hedley Vicars 
is the most conspicuous specimen of 
this modern military evangelical divi- 
sion. We confess that we much pre- 
fer, as far as the execution of the work 
a concerned, the recently published 
life of Captain Maximilian Ham- 
mond It is the story of a servant of 
Godj who, from the day of his con- 
version, walked with his Master in 
simple faith, and who died at the 
BeuW, as he had lived, a Christian 
soldier and a true-hearted gentleman. 
It is quite free from the dashes of 
effective writing; from the little aris- 
tocratic allusions strangely woven 
into such a book ; and from the ten- 
der egotism, of which we cannot hon- 
estly acquit the " Memoirs of Vicars." 
In that work we have always seen a 
beautiful subject, cleverly and effec- 
tively treated for momentary popu- 
larity ; but cast in a style which might 
technically be termed specky, and dis- 
figured by some affectations which 
honest criticism must deplore. But 
Hie hero is the jewel, and we must not 
quarrel with the setting. 

The other main biographical cur- 
rent, we shall call (again for conve- 
yance) the modern High Church. 
This section of the church has not 
been so rich or varied in biographies 
as the last It is, indeed, upon prin- 
ciple, opposed to much exhibition or 
ostentation of the inward life ; but it 



has produced three, at all events, of 
extraordinary merit, the memoirs of 
Bishop Armstrong, Mr. Suckling, and 
Mr. Anderson, of Brighton. Tne se- 
cond of these, but for a little of the 
mistiness, characteristic of the writer 
and his school, would be nearly per- 
fect 

There yet remain a number of un- 
classified lives. Some by those who 
are not members of our own com- 
munion. Of these the best beyond 
comparison is the life of Chalmers. 
Its Catholic spirit of love, its sympa- 
thy with all that is true and good, 
its rugged honesty and manly tender- 
ness, are pleasant and bracing after 
the morbid and hysterical maunder- 
ings which find their way into print 
The worst also beyond comparison is 
the life of the great and good Have- 
lock, by Mr. BrocL It manages to 
swallow up every quality of the Chris- 
tian hero m the one fact that he be- 
longed to the Baptist denomination. 
Its last chapter is a poor, a very- 
poor sermon, on the text, "Havelock 
speaks, and he says," each division 
being printed in large capitals. Per- 
haps we should bracket this life of 
Havelock, with a little blood-red vo- 
lume of sickening vulgarity, entitled, 
"The Martyr of Allahabad. Memo- 
rial of Ensign Arthur Marcus Hill 
Cheek." Beyond the often repeated 
statement that this brave boy was 
godson of the Lord Arthur Marcus 
Cecil Hill, K.T.S., we know not what 
fresh information the book gives to 
its reader. By a refinement of stu- 
pidity, the writer just manages to 
convey some doubt whether the glo- 
rious lad was indeed one of "the flow- 
ers of martyrdom." Mr. Meets' prose 
is of the same indescribable stamp as 
Mr. Baptist Noel's poems, appended 
to this biography, and which we have 
not quite malice enough to quote. 

The Broad Church school has also 
produced one biography of great and 
transcendent merit, Mr. Stanley's life 
of Dr. Arnold. 

II. This imperfect sketch of a spe- 
cies of writing which has acquired 
such extraordinary popularity must 
be followed by an honest attempt to 
sum up the leading defects and merits 
of the religious biography of the pre- 
sent day. 

One great defect of these books is 
their generality, their want of indivi- 
dualizing traits. In this the modern 
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evangelical biographers are rather 
wanting. Over tne past of these lives 
there brood a chiaro scuro and sha- 
dowy horror ; over the remainder, 
down to the grave, there falls a rose 
tint A definite fault is rarelypointed 
out in the converted man. How dif- 
ferent is inspired biography I The 
weakness of Noah and Lot ; the timid 
subtlety of Jacob ; the moral and spi- 
ritual deterioration of Solomon, are 
chronicled with a noble candour which 
is truly divine. Nor can it be said 
that this is true only of the saints of 
the elder dispensation. The dissen- 
sion of Paul and Barnabas is not con- 
cealed. After the restitution of Peter, 
and the Pentecostal effusion, the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians exhibits him as 
an erring man. Now we miss this fea- 
ture almost entirely in our lives of the 
present day. The young lady, or sol- 
dier, or clergyman, from a certain 
point in his or her career, is immacu- 
late. Such as people are in certain 
sentences of their private memoranda, 
such we are led to believe they were 
in the whole context of their lives. 
It is, indeed, confessed^ faintly and 
generally, that the writer does not 
intend to deify the departed. Pas- 
sages are quoted with strong acknow- 
ledgments of natural depravity ; but 
this, however theologically true, is 
often a cover under which pride gets 
off. It is nothing very humiliating 
to confess that we labour under a 
guilt which we have in common with 
the purest of human spirits. Many 
people are ready enough to humiliate 
themselves in the abstract, who would 
receive the "precious balm" of an 
honest and practical rebuke with a 
very indifferent grace. There is a 
certain passage in the biography of a 
noble lady, in which she says of her- 
self that "she did not look up from 
earth to heaven, but down from hea- 
ven to earth — and that the world was 
no more to her than a mass of carrion, 
with flies buzzing round it" A few 
pages show us that if the world in 
its larger and more seductive shape 
had ceased to allure her, yet sne 
had a world of her own, and its 
opinion was matter of keen and in- 
tense feeling to her. We speak in 
sincerity and love. Is it thus with 
the servants of God ? Are they never 
thought not only bores outside their 
own circle, but eminently disagree- 
able inside it ? Are dear A's or B's 



faults never discussed with some little 
asperity? Is there not wonderful 
truth in this precious fragment of 
Bishop Butler, preserved in the Bri- 
tish museum : — 

"Good men are not treated in thk 
world as they deserve ; yet it is seldom, 
very seldom, their goodnesswhich makes 
them disliked ; but it is some behaviour 
or other which, however excusable, per- 
haps infinitely overbalanced by their 
virtues, yet is offensive, possibly wrong; 
however such, it may be, as would past 
off very well in a man of the world." 

Johnson, indeed, might think H an 
open question whether the drunken- 
ness of Addison or of Parnell should 
be recorded ; but the candid exposi- 
tion of mere faults or failings is dif- 
ferent. A bolder truth in this mat- 
ter would give us more exactly the 
work of the Spirit, as it is; and would 
remove that impression of unreality, 
which many Christian minds experi- 
ence, anxious to admire the genuine 
fruits of holiness, yet unable to resign 
criticism and acquaintance with the 
undeniable facte of even renewed hu- 
man nature. 

From this generality, and commend- 
able desire to exhibit the servants of 
God in their most attractive garb, 
precious comfort and instruction is 
tost For, if we could see things as 
they are, the church is not crowded 
exclusively with sinners, who have 
grown at once into saints. There are 
many— more than we think — who, 
having been entangled in special forms 
of sin, nave heard tne voice that awak- 
ens the sleeper. But old associations 
have come upon them, and the old 
sin has seduced them by its perilous 
sweetness. There are bitter tears 
shed in secret, burning shame, sore 
remorse, springing from this source ; 
and worse than these, the hopeless- 
ness of pardon ; the bell tolling in the 
heart the funeral of departed grace; 
the suspicion that what has been con- 
sidered repentance is a specious delu- 
sion. Augustine has a word to say to 
such as these ; but our modern reli- 
gious memoirs glide by, without a 
fight hung out to those sad watchers 
on the ocean rock of life. 

The religious biographies of one 
school, at least, exhibit too much 
sameness in their delineations of the 
motives which lead to a change of 
life and character, and of the mode 
in which it is effected. Such a change 
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5b not always wrought with the in- 
stantaneous rapidity which seems to 
be now expected in such narratives. 
Cases, indeed, we reverently believe 
there are, where old sins, and habits, 
and thoughts fall away, like the loose 
snow from a bank sloping to the April 
sun. It is not that grace stereotypes 
unknown truths on the mind, else 
how is it that no heathen is converted 
without a preacher or a book? It is 
that the truth, known, but known 
coldly, burns into the will with a 
quickening pang, and shines over the 
intellect with a Droader illumination. 
It is that the doctrine, written on the 
mind as it were with invisible ink, is 
held to a fire in which the characters 
come oat. But the special modes in 
which the change is effected are as 
diversified as the dispositions of men. 
Not always is it the rebel, smitten 
down by the blast and the voice from 
heaven, and blinded for awhile by 
the excess of light. Sometimes when 
men are letting down their nets for a 
draught in the deep waters of life, 
and catch nothing, they look towards 
the shore, and through the morning 
mist they see One standing there, and 
know not at first who it is, and hear 
His voice with vague emotion. Some- 
times it is the weak but affectionate 
disciple, walking in fear and much 
trembling, and slowly drinking into 
his Master's mind. Sometimes it is 
a low, sweet whisper, heard and cher- 
ished in the most unlikely scenes— by 
the young man in the hunting field ; 
by the high-born girl in the ball-room, 
where obedience, and not the pomps of 
the world and the lust of the eye have 
brought her. At first there may be 
bo sudden leap into another element, 
but the whisper is never drowned — 
the pleading accent of eternal love is 
sever silenced; and in due season 
there comes forth a vessel for the 
sanctuary more richly wrought and 
exquisitely chased than many which 
have been moulded in the very pre- 
dicts of the church. We are plead- 
ing for no relaxation of the awful 
strictness of the cross ; we are but 
writing plain and undeniable facta 

We must confess, also, that we 
•onetimes find interwoven into these 
books ethical principles, which are 
exaggerated, and have a tendency at 
hast to lead to the misery and harm 
of a scrupulous conscience. The ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of dancing is 



one which we never see introduced 
without regret, so sure is it to produce 
rash and extreme utterances. Danc- 
ing, in the abstract and apart from 
the abuses to which it unquestionably 
leads, we cannot consider ungodly or 
unreasonable. Its use in the grave 
and solemn ritual of the Hebrews, 
and the fact that it is employed by 
our Lord to symbolize the joy of the 
father over the returning prodigal, 
are, indeed, no precedents for such 
applications of it as we find in " the 
unholy mirth of a London ball-room;" 
but they are ample proofs that that 
can hardly be illegitimate which is 
employed in a connexion so sacred. 
If we make the experiment of substi- 
tuting for a moment something plain- 
ly and undeniably sinful for dancing 
in such passages, we shall feel the 
force of this assertion. 

'* Dancing," says an eloquent and aus* 
terely moral French writer, •* is a part 
of the language of action, which expres- 
ses the movements of the mind by the 
movements of the body. This is its 
artistic side, and it becomes grave and 
solemn, or quick and light. There is 
dancing among all people, even among 
savages, as a manifestation of joy or of 
grief. But as it ought to measure and 
harmonize all movements, it ought not 
to transgress the music, which is its 
rule. Man, in this case, is submitted to 
the discipline of two arts, which are 
associated to order and embellish the 
activity of his limbs. There would, 
then, be some barbarism in proscribing 
an art which contributes in its own 
way to soften and civilize humanity, 
by fashioning it even in its material part 
to grace and good manners. I cannot 

?o so far as the dancing master of the 
bourgeois Gentilhomme^ who found in it 
a rule of good conduct, and a preserva- 
tive against lea faux pas ; but I think it 
forms some part of a good education, 
which ought to discipline the entire man, 
and teach him to govern body as well as 
mind. I confess I know no precept of 
the word of God which forbids a man 
to move his body in cadence, any more 
than to take care of it, and clean it." 

Or, if the testimony of an Abbe* 
be suspected, "I attack," says Monod, 
"the dissipation, not of the legs, but 
of the heart" Let it not be supposed 
that we are eulogizing those scenes 
of vanity where precious hours are 
wasted, and which are inconsistent 
with the awful earnestness of the 
Christian life. We are but illustrating 
the well-intentioned confusion which 
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would class the action of dancing in 
a quiet home with an ultra-dissipated 
ball, and eliminate recreation from 
the vocabulary of youth. It will 
never do. What is to be said of the 
cases, again, in which balls are the 
recognised rorm of ordinary society. 
as among the higher circles in London i 
How is a young lady to act, who is 
required by her parents to attend such 
assemblies? It must be left to the 
conscience and prayers of the indi- 
vidual Christian. Rash assertions on 
either side may do harm: one way, 
by emboldening souls to plunge too 
rashly into the world ; another way, 
by saddening those whom God has 
not made sad But, asks an excellent 
man, " Where are we to stop ? The 
further we keep from the edge of the 
precipice, the safer we must be." 
Now, we utterly deny this. We are 
taught, for instance, that, on the 
whole, single life is apt to be less 
worldly than married. Are all men 
therefore safer as celibates? The 
utter abstinence from all recreation 
is the furthest step "from the edge 
of the precipice" of dissipation, that 
can be taken. We can fancy none 
more mistaken, and few more peri- 
lous. 

We are glad, after this, to quote a 
letter from Captain Hammond, which 
appears to be as reasonable as it is 
pious : — 

"I hardly know how to answer your 
question about shooting. With regard to 
those things that are not particularly 
mentioned in the Bible, we must be 
guided by the general rules and com- 
mands laid down in Scripture; and in 
determining what is, and is not lawful, 
each one must be guided by the measure 
of light which God has given him. The 
general rule is plain. 'Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in 
the world;' 'be not conformed to this 
world,' and 'do all things to the glory 
of God.' By this standard we must 
judge all things, and be judged by it in 
all our occupations, and pursuits. 

" I agree with you, as a general rule, 
in thinking that what is not right for a 
clergyman cannot be any more so for 
a layman ; but I think there are many 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, 
I cannot conceive there being any thing 
actually wrong in an individual fishing 
or shooting. At the same time, I 
think such entirely worldly pursuits are 
unbecoming the character and duties of 
one who is set over souls. The same 
may be said of many things. Our 



great object in life is to glorify oar 
Father who is in heaven, and to seek to 
please Him in all things, and to devote 
all we possess to His service. Whatever 
hinders us in doing these things ought 
certainly to be given up. I feel ill able 
to advise, but would say to you, if you 
are in doubt about any thing, ask of 
God to guide your judgment, and incline 
your will to that course which He 
approves. Whatever appears right 
(God's word being the test), do not 
hesitate to engage in it. If, on the con- 
trary, there is any doubt, give it up at 
once. God will guide you aright, if you 
lean upon Him. See the promise, Phil 
iv., 6, 7." 

We cannot help thinking that the 
usefulness and attraction of these 
works are often lessened by their 
being written in too controversial a 
spirit, and with too much of an appeal 
ad verecundiam on topics which are 
fiercely disputed. Here, our biogra- 

Ehers argue, was « holy man who 
eld a particular view of a certain 
question; therefore, that view is true, 
We must humbly protest against these 
clumsy and broken syllogisms, quite 
irrespective of the material truth or 
falsity of their conclusions. Truth 
can never be reallv helped by such 
weak attempts. She can only get a 
fall by leaning upon rotten crutches. 
Most objectionable of all is the prac- 
tice of aiming a shaft at a living 
divine, through the publication of 
private letters and diaries. It is a 
cowardly and irreverent mode of 
smiting a living man on the face with 
the weight of a dead hand. Thus 
the Life of Adelaide Newton is 
made the vehicle of a most cruel 
attack upon Mr. Melville. The result 
of these attempts to cram individual 
opinions down our throats, on such 
questions as ecclesiastical polity or 
prophetic interpretation, can only be 
inextricable confusion. For instance, 
Suckling and Simeon held one opin- 
ion on certain controverted matters; 
Hammond and Vicars held another. 
It is impossible for us to ascertain 
which of these men was the holiest 
We hold no scales fine enough to ascer- 
tain on which side the balance leans. 
The appeal must lie to the infallible 
word, not to fallible individual opin- 
ion. Sober reason must, therefore, 
disapprove of the constant claims to 
direct heavenly inspiration on the 
intellectual side of disputed questions 
in dogmatic theology. In the least 
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pleasing chapter of a most pleasing 
took we are told that the clearness 
of Captain Hammond's views of con- 
troversy arose "from his learning his 
first lessons directly from the Scrip- 
tares, unbiassed by any ecclesiastical 
system." But we have only to turn a 
few pages back to find that Captain 
Hammond's views were, in truth, 
most strongly tinged by the colours 
of another mind. Thus writes the 
wife of an officer, who was the 
instrument of Hammond's conver- 
sion:— 

"In the course of conversation the 
text was quoted, * He that saveth a soul 
from death shall hide a multitude of 
sbs.' The two young gentlemen seemed 
quite astonished, when A. alluded to the 
idea of 'hiding sins,' meaning our own 
tins being passed over, as not correct ; 
also, that « Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins, * did not mean, that our own sins 
should be forgiren if we were charitable. 
Mr. Hammond looked up, with his open, 
soble countenance, all wonder and in- 
quiry: 'Well, doesn't it mean that?' 
A. explained what is eridently the cor- 
rect meaning.'* 

It is pretty evident that A. was the 
"ecclesiastical system" here! 

There are many good men whose 
opinion on points of experimental re- 
ligion is most valuable, but whose 
utterances on theoretical divinity are 
worth nothing, simply because they 
are utterly deficient in the conditions 
necessary for forming an intellectual 
judgment on such matters. As to all 
that is practically right, they walk 
forward with an instinct which puts 
to shame the disputers of this world ; 
bat when they leave the simplicity of 
their faith, and seek to decompose 
and analyze intellectually that which 
they have received spiritually, they 
lose their vantage ground. They 
reason, a priori, on the attributes of 
God, when it is evident that they are 
ignorant of the first elements of the 
science of the human mind. They 
discuss moral principles without the 
most elementary knowledge of the 
fundamental terms of morality. They 
rash into delicate critical investi- 
gations, utterly despising the lan- 
guage in which the New Testa- 
ment is written ; and, with Cruden's 
concordance, and Scott and Henry, 
think themselves more than a match 
for Blunt or Mill. They read Dr. 

Camming on the Apocalypse, and 



suppose that they have mastered vast 
and intricate systems of error. They 
attack opinions which no one holds, 
and refute heresies which no one 
maintains. They leave the holy circle 
of prayer and spiritual meditation, 
and expatiate in the more secular 
region of the grammarian, the critic, 
the scholar, the scientific theologian, 
to the amusement of those who possess 
knowledge without love, and to the 

Eain of those who respect holiness, 
ut cannot be quite blind to absurdity. 
Why will not the editors of religious 
biographies understand thisl Why 
will they inflict upon us maunderings 
upon types which are not really 
typical, and commentaries upon texts 
of which the pious writers have no 
real comprehension? In the case, 
indeed, of men who really know, of 
whatever shade of opinion, it is quite 
different No one will complain that 
we have too many of Chalmers* Hone 
Sabbaticoe, or of Robert Hall's Ser- 
mons-, that we have too much of 
Scholefi eld's Criticisms, or of Simeon's 
Remarks upon Doctrine. These were 
men powerful as well as holy, and 
who had at least thought long and 
maturely. But when we are told a 
young ensign's opinions upon the 
doctrinal portion of the seventeenth 
article, or a young lady's view of the 
vision of Ezekiel, we are provoked at 
the absurdity. We utterly disclaim 
the imputation of irreverence. Show 
us that young soldier upon his knees — 
that girl, seeking in her Bible for 
strength in her daily life— and with 
hushed lips, in awe-struck silence, 
we adore tne grace of God ; but 
remove them from their proper sphere, 
set them masquerading in bishops 
apron and preachers' gown, and we 
can scarcely refrain from a smile. 

The religious biographer, then, 
should consider the character and 
capacity of his hero or heroine, and 
only give us lengthened extracts on 
doctrinal points, where he has reason 
to suppose that they are worth read- 
ing. Some admirable controversial 
fragments we owe to memoirs. We 
do not think that the whole essence 
of Romanism and Romanizing has 
ever been more originally or power- 
fully traced out to its origin than in 
some letters of Mr. Suckling. 

" To my mind his views are the key 
to Romanism — the rock upon which so 
many have suffered shipwreck. If the 
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cross is to be the one point which should 
attract us, of what use is the ascension 
and session at the right hand of God ? 
Is not the burden of apostolic preaching 
' Jesus and the Resurrection.' I do not 
remember that they dwell at all upon, 
or point their hearers to, the cross 
(solely), but tell them that he is exalted 
as a Prince and Saviour to give repent- 
ance. * I am, indeed, to look to the cross, 
and to derive from it the deepest comfort, 
and fullest assurance that He there 
bore the punishment due to me ; and the 
feeling I derive from thence is that of 
mournful satisfaction. But I am bid to 
look beyond, to behold Him carrying 
His own blood into the holiest of all, 
appearing in heaven for me. There I 
have an advocate, not on the cross, but 
in heaven. There I behold Him with 
the eye of faith, and, beholding Him, am 
filled with wonder, love, joy, and peace, 
which passeth understanding. All this 
Romanism keeps back from us by stop* 

Sing us short at the cross. The mind, 
ideed, that is weighed down by the 
burden of sin looks only to the cross; 
but when the assurance reaches our 
hearts that all is pardoned, and we 
accepted in the Beloved, then we behold 
him leaving that cross and becoming 
an advocate with the Father, and receive 
of Him that gift of the spirit whereby 
we may joy in Him, and do works ac- 
ceptable in His sight. 

"We are, by the providence of God, 
thrown in dangerous and painful times; 
therefore, perhaps, I may have spoken 
too cautiously. But .1 cannot conceal 
from myself that there is a great and 
increasing tendency to Romanism ; and 
I fear any advances, however small, as 
being the more dangerous aud subtle. 
I think there are wide and important 
differences between us ; and that mainly 
and principally arising from their and 
our view of justification. This view 
must necessarily run through their de- 
votional books, and may, therefore, be 
secretly imbibed by us ; and if once em- 
braced, I do not see that such a person 
is safe. His affections are, in a manner, 
centered on that church, and he is ready, 
on any occasion which he considers of 
sufficient importance to justify such a 
Step, to join the Church of Rome. On 
this ground alone I can account for the 



secessions that have already taken place, 
and that probably will take place. Get 
clear views of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion, as taught by our church, and then, 
perhaps, you may use the devotional 
books without danger. Study 8t. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans with prayer. 

"Regarding the timts, must we not 
hang up our harps and weep for the sad 
things which are happening? How are 
they to be remedied ? Easily asked, but 
not so easily answered. Lopping off 
branches will not do, nor attacks upon 
the fruit they bear ; these but annoy and 
harden — never convince. At the root 
the evil lies. Make that good and the 
fruit will no longer be corrupt. But of 
the error of doctrine, what is the root? 
There lies the matter. In my humble 
opinion, it is the doctrine of justification. 

Get Mr. rightly to apprehend that, 

to receive it, and he win be an orna- 
ment to the church, not a troubler of 
our peace ; and so with all others. 

' ' With our united kind remembrances 
to your family, believe me yours, in 
our Blessed Lord, 

"B. A. Suckling." 

We are of opinion that the mat 
mass of colourless quotations from 
diaries and journals introduced into re- 
ligious biographies might be abridged 
or eliminated with advantage. In- 
deed, we question whether it is quilt 
right to publish to the world those 
breathings of love which are supposed 
to speak at once of misery and aspira- 
tions to Him that heareth in secret 
And we cannot but approre of the 
stern determination which has with- 
held any extracts from the Jour- 
nals of Mr. Suckling, the love- 
liest soul surely which earth has 
held since Leighton's left its taber- 
nacle! We doubt whether all this 
psychologizing is of good The mas- 
culine good sense of our pious fore- 
fathers seems to have restricted 
writing on one's inner life to certain 
solemn seasons, and then chiefly to 
the statement of definite fault*. Such 
documents, too, were generally com- 
mitted to the flames after a time. 



* This striking thought wants some qualification. *' Christ and that cruc^ied" 
was the Apostle's great theme to the Corinthians. Compare Galat. iii. But the 
Christianity of Rome (apart from its superstition) does seem to dwell upon the dead, 
rather than upon the living, Christ. Hence the peculiar tone of so many Roman 
Catholic devotions. Hence also a piety, in its best specimens, rather gloomy and 
austere than gentle and happy. We had never seen Mr. Suckling's thought else- 
where, until we recently found that M. Adolphe Monod had also given expression 
to it. 
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Wt mneh fear that a new and sab- 
tie form of spiritual pride is creep- 
ing into the church. Few people of 
any religious profession are safe from 
the risk of being immortalized in a 
life. Is there no such thing as sitting 
down, with the pen pointed half to 
Heaven and half to the public — as 
interrupting a sigh to round it into a 
period i There is something sad in 
mth a thought It may be over re- 
fined. We can only say, that we 
seem to ourselves to have detected it 
in some quarters; to have read pas- 
sages that were evidently penned for 
effect, and meant for publication. At 
all events, biographers need not create 
this new form of spiritual disease if 
it does not exist 

We extract a few sentences from 
die autobiography of Edmund Bohun, 
as a specimen of the religious diary of 
older l&iglish Christians. It will be 
seen that it takes two lines, either 
plain confession of certain sins, or 
objective meditation on fundamental 
points of belief. We are more anxious 
to quote from this very beautiful 
book, as it is not accessible to the 
public; and we hope to return to it 
it another season- 

"Now that I am preparing myself for 
this most holy mystery, I ought to ex- 
amine myself on these fomr points. And 
first, I do indeed think with grief of my 
past life, especially when I call to mind 
Willi have behaved in the things 
pertaining to my God; nor have I 
acted well towards my neighbours, much 
l« towards myself. But when I con- 
template my purpose with respect to my 
fstore life, I tremble still more ; for bow 
can I, who have so often vowed and not 
performed, promise better fruit to God 
v myself. Strengthen my frailty and 
veakness, Jeans. Thou art the Con* 
qaeror. Thou art my strength, and the 
rock of my aalvation. But even my 
frith it very weak, it is driven hither 
and thither by temptations. It lives 
ready to die, and will perish unless Thou 
vbo art its author, sustain it. To thee, 
than, Jesus, I give the moat hearty 
thanks, that with so great love thou hast 
redeemed miserable me by thy blood. 
Without that blood I know and believe 
that I ahould have perished — redeemed 
by it I hope to possess eternal life, and 
to be sanctified in this life. With man- 
Had, indeed, I desire to lead a peaceable 
5fc, hut am not able to maintain it. 
taae oppress, others provoke, others 
Hjwe, others harass me: and I, im- 
Pstieat, inclined to anger, blunt, oppose 



too stiffly, and unwillingly give way. 
So the hater of man cherishes the seeds 
of discord, provokes the restless, that by 
them he may overcome the peaceable. 
Spare those. O Lord, who ignorantly 
yield themselves to him. Spare miser- 
able me, and make me patiently to bear 
injury, and not to inflict it. Especially, 
I most humbly beseech thee, to regard 
my oldest friend. I lost him, indeed, 
when I least looked tor it. Pardon both 
him and me. Whatever he does amiss, 
who is properly called thy servant, gives 
a stumbling block to the weak, and 
causes dishonour to thy church, O Jesus. 
Spare those who hate me from envy, or, 
at the instigation of others, who perse- 
cute me for justice and truth's sake. 
'Evrqf vwofiovij vfi&v KTt)9aaQi t&c ^v\dg 
vpSv. So our Saviour admonished, so 
comforts his disciples, and guarded them 
against those dreadful calamities which 
He had foretold. He who has lost his 
soul has nothing, he who possesses this 
has lost nothing. But I, by my inability 
to bear injuries, have destroyed my peace 
of mind, and exposed my soul to the 
greatest possible danger ; and yet I have 
not been tempted beyond the common 
lot of men. Pardon, O Lord, the infir- 
mity of thy servant, and strengthen me 
by thy Spirit, that for the future I may 
not be irritated by trials, but bear man- 
fully with Christian patience and faith 
what thou hast permitted to befal me." 
44 Easter Eve Meditation.— .There is 
nothing of greater truth, nor harder to 
be believed, than that I and every man 
had a hand in the death of my Saviour. 
Why, I was not born. I abhor the malice 
and obstinacy, the clamor and rude* 
ness of his accusers, the base compliance 
of Pilate, who so feared the people and 
his cruel master as with one breath to 
pronounce him innocent and condemn 
him to the worst of deaths. Well, but 
what is all this to me ? I hate all this as 
heartily as may be, and had I been there 
I should never have consented to those 
deeds of theirs. Now, O my soul, dost 
thou expect any benefit from this sacri- 
fice ? Were thy sins atoned for then ? 
Pid Christ die for thee ? Was his blood 
shed for thee ? Then wert thou an agent 
there, for thy sins are not of the least 
size, neither few nor small. God then 
laid upon him the sins of all mankind, 
not only their sins who fled and who 
denied him, nor theirs who accused him, 
who judged him, nor theirs only who 
spat upon him, crowned him with thorns, 
clothed him in double scarlet, first that 
of his blood, then that of the robe ; who 
drove him to Calvary, and there nailed 
him to the cross, hand and foot, and 
then went to lots; nor theirs only who 
called him an impostor in his grave ; — it 
was not their sins alone, but the sins 
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of all mankind, from the forbidden fruit 
to the last trump, that God then and 
there laid upon him; and amongst them 
all, mine. 0, woe to me if my sins be 
atoned for, then is the reckoning made 
and discharged; and then have I had 
my share in his pangs. If it be not, wo, 
wo to me. But I believe I shall, by 
God's mercy, have my share in the be- 
nefit, and, therefore, I will not deny but 
I had it too in the afflicting of him. And 
now, O my God, 1 would fain put a stop 
to those that are past, by repentance ; to 
those that may follow, by new resolu- 
tions. And I would fain offer some sa- 
crifice, too, by way of gratitude. But 
when I betake myself to the one, what 
a poor return, what hardness, what 
blindness, how dead and heartless. Here 
I am, all lump and leaven, too. And as 
for any sacrifice, poor and polluted I 
am, I have nothing to give; and if I had, 
I have no reason to think it would be 

accepted from me, me who O God, 

behold my confusion and pity me. Ac- 
cept that sacrifice for me, and by the* 
virtue of it, grant that I may heartily 
bewail what is past, and beware for the 
time to come, that I make no additions 
to His passion, or my own too great im- 
pieties. O Lord, bless my private pray- 
ers, and discover to me what it is that 
has made them so ineffectual to me. 
Above all things, give me not over to 
myself. Show me mercy, and not only 
to me, but especially to my poor wife, 
whose cares and provocations are many, 
and to my poor children, whose mercies 
my sins may have interrupted or divert- 
ed:. O Lord, I beg the liberty of one 
petition more. Deliver me from those 
fearful base thoughts that do often afflict, 
affright, and disquiet me. I humble 
myself before thee, preserve me from 
consenting to them or any other temp- 
tation. Hear, hear me, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

' ' April the ninth, being Easter day, I 
received the sacrament at the hand of 
Mr. Dawson. God enable me to live 
accordingly. 

•• When I lived in the country I was 
much subject to melancholy, but then I 
spent much time in prayer. In the city, 
company diverts my melancholy, but 
makes me much less careful of my devo- 
tions. »Our worldly cares were more 
numerous, and vet, perhaps, not greater. 
•Living in London, without any employ- 
ment, I have lived without envy from 
men, so that I have had none of the 
temptations to anger and revenge which 
I was subject to. * Spending much of 
my time in company, I have been more 
subject to vain glory, over much freedom 
in discourse, and sometimes to adding 
circumstances to stories, to make them 
more acceptable to others, which is a 



breach of that exact veracity that be- 
comes a Christian. * Observing more 
nearly the great advantages of wealth 
and power, I have been more subject to 
envy the prosperity of others, and espe- 
cially of ill men, and consequently to 
murmur against the divine providence, 
in that I am too low and poor, u I have 
suffered, also, some inconveniences from 
company in excess, &e. , but not often. 
*»When I lived in the country I had 
better conveniences for retirement and 
devotion than in London. I have lived 
in small houses, so that I had not con- 
veniences for mv private devotions, 
though I might nave performed them 
much better than I have done. "As 
the air and streets of London do foul 
the body and dusty the clothes, above 
all others, so there is the greatest cor- 
ruption of the soul, too, if the greatest 
care be not taken ; and that not only from 
the contagion of ill men, &c., but also 
from the great number of diversions 
which take men off from God ; outward 
things, news, prate, &c., amusing the 
mind, and stealing away the thoughts. 
15 In every change of life there is a dan- 
ger and great hazard. I was sensible of 
this, as to my temporal concerns, but 
as to my soul and morals I had no fear 
upon me; but the temptations I met 
with were new, and prevailed more upon 
me for want of experience, and so gained 
strength by my inadvertence, diversion, 
and other thoughts ; and now, O Lord, 
holy and just, how shall I appear before 
Thee? Thou hadst placed me in a low 
and safe station. I affected magistracy 
and obtained it; but, alas! it proved 
hurtful to myself and my poor family. 
Thou hadst placed me in the safe and 
innocent retirement of a country lite. 
Flattering hopes of preferment, ease, 
and peace drove me from it. I have 
here also met the same disappointments. 
My cares and sorrows are rather changed 
than extinguished, and mv sins only are 
increased. For I have lived with less 
care to please and serve Thee, with more 
liberty, and less innocence. And now, 
O Lord, what shall I say ? Have mercy 
on me. My own choices are foolish, 
my hopes vain. Make me contented in 
my station. Pardon my sins, which are 
many, for Jesus Christ, his sake. 

" April 4th, I received the holy com- 
munion in the parish church of Westall, 
where I had the blessed satisfaction of 
seeing threescore of that parish receive 
at one time." — Autobiography of Ed- 
mund Bohun, pp. 54, 68, 72. 

Mere commonplace letters of con- 
dolence or affection are heavy and 
tiresome. Those only should be re- 
tained which contain either nova or 
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ime dido, or are connected with asso- 
ciations which give them peculiar in- 
terest How precious, how beautiful, 
how tender, and manly, and Christian, 
is the last letter of Maximilian Ham- 
mond ! It sounds like the note of an 
angel's golden harp, over the bugles 
sounding for the Redan :— 

" I am not going to write a long letter, 
because I have already posted one for 
you, and I am rather tired tlris evening, 
through the excitement of the scenes 
around me ; the sights and sounds which 
hare taken the place of what we used 
only to read of. Long before this reaches 
you, you will, probably, have heard of 
another attack on the Kedan, Malakoff, 
or both. Who shall say whether it will 
he attended with success or failure? But 
the Lord reigneth, and to Him only can 
the soul turn, in looking to the unknown 
future. A very heavy bombardment 
has been going on for the last three days, 
without intermission ; a heavier fire than 
has hitherto taken place. There is no 
manner of doubt that something great is 
to take place immediately. In fact, we 
▼ere told so on parade, this evening, by 
General C. Two days' rations have been 
iwued to the Second and Light Divisions, 
tad it is expected that we shall all move 
down to the trenches to-morrow morning. 
At all events it is to be hoped that this 
time they will not repeat the blunders of 
the 16th, and that we shall not attack 
till the French have stormed the Mala- 
koff. I have not yet been down to the 
trenches, so that my inauguration will, 
probably, be a serious one. But I can 
calmly leave the event in the hands 
of a Saviour God. Come life, or come 
death, my only hope is in the blood that 
ckanseth from all sin. My heart some- 
times sinks, when I think of those at 
borne. But He is faithful who has said, 
" When thou passest through the waters 
1 win be with thee," and He will be with 
thee, even to the end of the world. One 
does not realize the curse of war till one 
comes in contact with it. The order for 
the attack has just come out. Thankful I 
am yon cannot know it, dearest, before- 
hand. F , with 100 men, form the 

covering party to the whole. The re- 
mainder of our battalion form part of the 
iwerve, and follow up the attack. The 
Uffd Jesus be with you. 

"P.&— Sept. 8th, 6.30 a.m I have 

bad a peaceful time for prayer, and have 
Mfiimitted the keeping of my soul and 
Wy to my Lord and God, and have 
e «anended to His grace and care my 
*ife and child, my parents, brothers, 
tad sisters, and all dear to me. Come 
*fcat will, all is well. This day will be 
1 memorable one. Farewell once more. 
VOL. UI.— NO. CCCIX. 



Psalms xci. 15, is my text for to-day, es- 
pecially the words, * I will be with him in 
trouble/" — Memoir of Captain Ham- 
mond, p. 335. 

How inexpressibly lovely, again, is 
this letter of Mr. Suckling, to a lady 
whose mother had just recovered from 
a dangerous illness :— 

"Bussage, April 16, 1850. 

"Mr Dear , — Your sorrow is 

turned into joy, by the wonderfully im- 
proved state ofyour dear mother's health, 
and in this I joy with you. It is a mark 
of God's especial favour and love, when 
He brings any so near to death, and 
raises them up again*, the more so, if 
they are aged. Their sun is well-nigh 
set ; and while we look for it peacefully 
to glide down behind the everlasting 
mountains, shedding a peaceful light on 
all around, lo 1 it stands still 1 — the light 
of another day is given. But why ? that 
we may be avenged on our spiritual 
enemies. « There was no day like that 
before it,' and this last day, this renewed 
life is given back — a day much to be re- 
membered to the Lord, to be more en- 
tirely consecrated to His service. She 
has been brought to the edge of the valley 
of the shadow of death, and you into the 
vale of tears. You both are brought back 
again to the wilderness, to be tried again; 
and who can tell which of you shall now 

step into the waters first? , as 

she stood on the borders of eternity, may 
she have seen somewhat of that goodly 
land beyond the Jordan 1 may she have 
felt, that by no power of her own could 
she cross its foaming flood, but only by 
the power of Jesus, whose voice can make 
a calm for the ransomed to pass over. O 
blessed thought, that He will never leave, 
nor forsake those who cling to Him, 
feeling their need of His righteousness 
to stand clothed in, before the eternal 
Father 1 In such hours the love of the 
Son of God comes on us with almost over- 
whelming fulness. Lord, what is man ? 
Truly a thing of nought^, despised broken 
vessel. But Thou didst take the Lamb 
from Thine own bosom, which Thou 
hadst nourished there from all eternity, 
and slay Him for the wayfaring man, 
whom Thou foundest wounded and bleed- 
ing by the road-side. May such thoughts 
be sweeter now to your mother than 
ever! Did her eyes pierce somewhat 
through that dark valley, and see aught 
of the King in His beauty ? Has she 
brought back somewhat of the fragrance 
of that country, as she stood so near to 
Eschol? If so, beware lest aught you 
do or say bring her back again to things 
below. And you all, my sisters in the 
Lord, what did you find in this vale of 

18 
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tears? Was it only to you the place of 
Bochim, or were the pools filled with 
water from above ? You hare desired to 
know more of the lore of Christ. He 
has no other way of teaching it than that 
by which He learned Himself— -suffering. 
Lore is the gift of God. « O Lord, my 
God, do Thou Thy holy will.' See 
Romans, v. 3, 5. Tours in our common 
Lord, R. A. S."— Williams* Memoir of 
Suckling, p. 107. 

In concluding this portion of our 
subject, we would venture to observe, 
that mistaken views of the standard 
which it is possible or desirable to 
aim at in the daily intercourse of life, 
appear to be taught in many biogra- 
phies. For one Havelock, there might, 
probably, be a dozen very particular 
young Baptist officers, who would 
teach a narrow sectarianism, without 
the genuine spirit of Christianity which 
underlay his form of profession. Few 
indeed can be the exact imitators of 
Vicars or Hammond- Not many have 
the courage or the perseverance. 
Many would consider so ostensible a 
profession rather unbeseeming. There 
are others to whom it might actually 
be dangerous ; for the strings of the 
passive emotions cannot be touched 
too often without being jarred, or 
ceasing to respond ; and a constant 
manifestation of religious feeling 
would end in coldness or revulsion. 
It is easy to mistake eccentricity for 
holiness, and obstinacy for decision. 
There are enough of trials incident 
to a Christian course, without others 
of our own seeking. Nor let it be 
said that we are speaking coldly of 
those bright witnesses. It was natural 
to their renewed spirits to act as they 
did. " His word was in their heart 
as a burning fire; they were weary 
with forbearing, and could not stay. 
Let others be careful, lest in imitating 
the pattern, they break the mould. 

Though the space which remains to 
us is but limited, the spirit in which 
we have written might be liable to 
painful misapprehension, if we did not 



allude to the benefits and excellencies 
of this kind of literature. These in- 
stances are like the fingers of a man 
underlining the Scriptures for us. They 
show in the most lively colours, as in 
a picture, the necessity of a change of 
life, and heart, and motives, and char- 
acter. We have not hesitated to ex- 
hibit what appear to us to be defects, 
especially prevalent in memoirs of the 
evangelical school ; yet they have 
one glory in a pre-eminent degree, 
The High Church, and also, strange 
to say, the Broad Church biographies, 
are nearly confined to clergymen, so 
far as we know : the Evangelical are 
varied ; they ramify into every pro- 
fession, and prove the possibility of 
serving Christ in every station of life. 
But the contemplation of such a 
subject lifts the mind from the nar- 
rowness of a sect to the width of the 
universal church. It teaches us the 
richness and variety of grace, the 
diversity of colours into which the 
light is refracted from different minds. 
The characters of the apostles were 
unlike. The foundations of the wall 
of the cityhave all manner of precious 
stones. The jasper is not there alone, 
with its monotonous effulgence, nor 
the sapphire, with an unbroken blue : 
but the tints are intermingled, ana 
their unity is not uniformity. In 
these biographies we see the exuber- 
ance of grace. It is beautiful in men 
of different schools, pursuits, and tem- 
peraments — in Chalmers, the philoso- 
pher and preacher— in Kitto, the la- 
borious student — in Armstrong, called 
from his parish and penitentiary to a 
colonial episcopate— in Parry, the 
brave old admiral, carrying his honest 
hatred of a scene to his deathbed — in 
Suckling, lavishing his labour of love 
upon the outcast Magdalene : — but 
most affeetingly do we own its beauty 
where the biographer carries us to 
the camp before SebastopoL Our 
hearts echo the words, / am <ruit<: 
ready. We feel that tie cross over 
the grave of Maximilian HftmmnnH is 
no unmeaning emblem. 
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Long after the events which heralded 
the great Revolution in France had 
assumed proportions of ominous mag- 
nitude, after even great reverses to 
the cause of monarchy, the nobles, 
whether from motives of hardihood, 
cr from downright ignorance of the 
peril, continued to display in their 
equipages, their mode of living, and 
their costly retinues, an amount of 
splendour terribly in contrast with 
the mi various of the people. 

Many of the old families deemed it 
a point of honour to abate nothing of 
the haughty pretensions they had ex- 
hibited for centuries ; and treating the 
wide-spread discontent as a mere 
pawing irritation, they scoffed at the 
fears of those who would regard it as 
of any moment Indeed, to their 
eyes, the only danger lay in the weak, 
submissive policy of the Court— a 
line of action based on thegentle and 
tender qualities of the King's own 
nature— which made him prefer an 
hyary to his own influence, to even 
the sBghteet attack on those who as- 
ailed him. Truthfully or not, it is 
somewhat hard to say, a certain sec- 
tion of the nobles asserted that the 
Queen was very differently minded ; 
tint she not only took a just measure 
of the difficulty, but saw how it was 
to be met and combated. Far from 
any paltering with the men of the 
movement, it was alleged that she 
would at once have counselled force, 
ttd, throwing the weight of the 
royal cause upon the loyalty of the 
irmy, have risked the issue without 
i fear. Around Marie Antoinette 
•ere, therefore, grouped those who 
took the highest ground in the cause 
4 monarchy, and who resisted almost 
fe bare thought of what savoured of 
compromise or concession. 
Amongst those who were conspicu- 
«a for adherence to these opinions, 



was the Marquise de Bauffremont. 
To hi^h rank— a large fortune— no 
inconsiderable share of court favour — 
she added a passion for everything 
like political intrigue. She was one 
of a school — of which some disciples 
have been seen in our own day— who 
deem that there are questions of state- 
craft too fine and too delicate for the 
rough handling of men, and where 
the finer touch of woman is essentially 
needed. So far as matters of policy 
are moulded by the tempers of those 
who treat them, and so far as it is of 
moment to appreciate finer traits of 
character— to trace their origin, their 
leanings, and their sympathies— there 
is no doubt that the quicker and more 
subtle instincts of a woman have an 
immense advantage over the less 
painstaking and less minute habits of 
a manly mind. If the Marquise did 
not inaugurate this school, she gave 
a great development to its principles, 
and, assuredly, she practised her art 
at a period when its resources were 
to be submitted to the severest of all 
tests. Her spacious "hotel." in the 
" Place Louis Quinze," was tne centre 
of all those who assumed to be the 
last bulwark of the monarchy, and 
there might be found the Rochejaque- 
lins, the Noailles, the Tavannes, the 
Valmys, and a host of others not less 
distinguished, while the ministers and 
envoys of various foreign courts re- 
sorted to these salons as the most 
authentic source of news to be trans- 
mitted to their governments. Partly 
from predilection, partly from that 
policy which affected to despise popu- 
lar dictation, these receptions were 
conducted with considerable display 
and ostentation, and all that costly 
luxury and expense could impart lent 
its aid to give them an air of almost 
princely state. For a while there 
was a pretence of treating the passing 
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events as incidents too slight and too 
vulgar for notice, but after a time this 
affectation gave way to another 
scarcely less absurd, of alluding to 
them in a tone of scoff and derision, 
ridiculing those who were their chief 
actors, and actually making them sub- 
jects of witty pasquinade and carica- 
ture. As each new actor on the popu- 
lar scene appeared, he was certain to 
be the mark of their insulting com- 
ments j and traits of low origin, and 
vulgarity of manner, were dwelt on 
with a significance tnat showed how 
contemptuously they regarded all 
whose condition was beneath their 
own. How little did they suspect, 
as they mocked Rabaud St Etienne, 
Petion, and Robespierre, that this 
"ill-dressed and ill-mannered crew" — 
these " noisy screamers of vapid non- 
sense" — these " men of sinister aspect 
and ignoble look," would one day be- 
come the scourge of their order, and 
the masters of France ! So far was 
this thought from all their speculation, 
that their indignation knew no bounds 
in discussing those who admitted this 
" Canaille" to anything like conside- 
ration ; and thus the Bishop of Autun 
and Lafayette were the constant sub- 
jects of sarcasm and attack 

" What do they want, Madame la 
Marquise !" exclaimed the old Mar- 
quis de Ribaupierre, as he stood, one 
evening, the centre of a group eagerly 
discussing the views and objects of 
these innovators. " I ask. what do 
they want 1 It cannot be the de- 
struction of the ' noblesse/ for they 
are noble. It cannot be the extinc- 
tion of property, for they are rich. 
It cannot be — surely it cannot be — 
that they believe the monarchy would 
be more faithfully guarded by a 
rabble than by the best chivalry of 
France. If Monseigneur Maurice 
Talleyrand were here now, I would 
simpiy ask him " 

The door opened, as he uttered 
these words, and a servant, in a loud 
voice, announced. "Monseigneur the 
Bishop of Autun." 

Small of stature and lame, there 
was yet in the massive head, the 
broad full brow, and the large orbits 
of the eyes, a certain command and 
dignity that marked him for no ordi- 
nary man, and, though the sudden- 
ness of his entrance at this moment 
had created a sensation, half painful, 
half ludicrous, there was a calm self- 



possession in his manner, as he 
advanced to kiss the hand of the 
Marquise, that quickly changed the 
feeling for one of deference and re- 
spect 

" I was fortunate enough to be the 
subject of discussion as I came into 
the room — will my esteemed friend 
the Marquis de Ribaupierre inform 
me to what I owe this honour." 

" Rather let me become the inter- 
preter," broke in the Marquise, who 
saw tne speechless misery that now 
covered the old Marquis's counten- 
ance. "Distressed at the length of 
time that had elapsed since we saw 
you amongst us here— grieved at what 
we could not but imagine a desertion 
of us— pained, above all, Monseigneur, 
by indications that you had sought 
and found friends in other ranks than 
those of your own high station " 

" A bishop, Madame La Marquise- 
forgive my interruption — a bishop 
only knows mankind as his brethren. 
There was a malignant twinkle in his 
eye as he spoke, that deprived the 
sentiment of all its charitable meaning. 

" Fortune has been very unkind to 
you in certain members of your family, 
Monseigneur," said the Count <Ie 
Noailles, tartly. 

" Younger branches, somewhat ill- 
cared for, and negleetea," said Talley- 
rand, drily. 

" Nay, Monseigneur, your Christian 
charity goes too far and too fast," 
said De Noailles. " Our lackeys 
were never called 'our freres cadets,' 
before." 

" What a charming dress, Madame 
deLangeac," said the bishop, touching 
a fold of the rich silk with a venera- 
tion he might have bestowed on a 
sacred relic. 

"The favourite colour of the Queen, 
Monseigneur," said she, pointedly. 

"lilac is the emblem of hope ; her 
Majesty is right to adopt it," was the 
quick response. 

" Is that like Monsieur de Mirabeau, 
Monseigneur, , ' said the Due de Valmy , 
as he handed a coarse engraving to 
the bishop. 

"There is a certain resemblance, 
unquestionably. It is about as like 
him — as — as — what shall I say — as 
the general estimate of the man is to 
the vast resources of his immense in- 
telligence !" 

" Immense intelligence !" exclaimed 
the Marquise de Bauffiemont "I 
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could more readily believe in his im- 
mense profligacy/' 

"You might assent to both, Ma- 
dame, and vet make no great mistake ; 
save only that the one is passing away, 
the other coming," said Talleyrand, 
courteously. 

"Which is the rising— which the 
setting sun, Monseigneur 1" said De 
Valmy. 

" I sincerely trust it may not shock 
this distinguished company if I say 
that it is the dawn of intellect, and 
the last night of incapacity, we are 
now witnessing. You have heard that 
this gentleman has seen the King." 

"Mirabeau been received by his 
Majesty !" " Mirabeau admitted to the 
presence !" exclaimed three or four in 
tones of utter incredulity. 

44 1 can be positive as to the fact," 
resumed the Bishop. " I can be even 
more — I cau tell this honourable com- 
pany what passed at the interview. 
It was, then, last night— (thank you, 
Monsieur de Due, I accept your chair 
since it allows me a more convenient 
spot to speak from) — it was last night, 
at a late hour, that a messenger ar- 
rived at the Avenue aux Abois with 
an order— I suppose it is etiquette I 
should call it order — for Monsieur de 
Mirabeau to hasten to St Cloud 
where the King desired to confer with 
him." 

"Til never believe it!" cried the 
Marquis de Ribaupierre, impetuously. 

** If I had the nappiness of being 
confessor to the Marquis, I would en- 
join an extension of faith — particu- 
larly in the times wc live in," said 
Talleyrand, with a dry humour in his 
look. "At all events, it is as I have 
the honour to acquaint you. Monsieur 
de Mirabeau received this message 
and obeyed it" 

"Par St Louis, I can believe he 
obeved it!" exclaimed the Due de 
Valmy. 

" And yet, Monsieur," said the Bi- 
ihop, "it was not till after very grave 
reflection the Count de Mirabeau de- 
termined to accept that same invita- 
aun." 

"Ah ! Monseigneur, you would 
presume upon our credulity," broke 
is De Valmy. 

"Far from it, Due, I cherish 

fTery crumb of faith that falls from a 

| table so scantily dressed ; but, once 

I fiflfe, I repeat, the Count de Mirabeau 

I *etghed well the perils on either side, 



and then decided on accepting those 
which attached to the court." 

" The perils which attached to the 
court," cried the Marquis de Langeac, 
scoffingly. "Monseigneur doubtless 
alludes to all the seductive tempta- 
tions that would assail the cold, im- 
passive temperament of his friend." 

" My friend ! I accept the phrase, 
and wish it might be mutually ac- 
knowledged. My friend has little to 
boast of ou the score of impassiveness, 
nor would the quality stand him in 
great stead just now ; what the King 
wants he has got, however." 

"And pray what may that be, 
Monseigneur l" 

" I will tell you, Monsieur ; great 
promptitude, great eloquence, great 
foresight, and, better than all these, 
great contempt for a pretentious class, 
whose vanity would lead them to be- 
lieve that a wound to themselves 
must be the death-blow to the mon- 
archy. Now, sir ; Monsieur de Mira- 
beau has these gifts, and. by their in- 
fluence, he has persuaded the King to 
accept nis services " 

" Oh, Monseigneur, if any one has 
dared to make you the subject of 
a mystification." 

"I have been the subject of many, 
my dear Marquis, and may live to be 
the subject of more," said the Bishop, 
with great suavity and good humour ', 
" but I see I must not presume upon 
my credit with this honourable com- 
pany." Then changing his tone 
quickly, he added, " Can any one give 
me information about a young Garde 
du Corps called Fitzgerald— Gerald 
Fitzgerald." 

" I believe I am the only one he is 
known to," said Madame de Bauffre- 
mont. 

" As, next to the honour of offering 
you my homage, Madame la Marquise, 
that was the reason of my coming 
here this evening, may I trespass 
upon you to give me a few minutes 
alone. 

Madame de Baufrremont arose, and, 
taking the bishop's arm, retired into 
a small room adjoining, and closed 
the door. 

"Who is this Chevalier de Fitzger- 
ald, Madame," said he, abruptly. 

" I can give you very little insight 
into his history, replied the Marquise ; 
" but dare I presume to ask how are 
you interested about him ?" 

" You shall hear, Madame la Mar- 
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qtiise. About six or eight months 
back, the Queen's almoner, TAbbe* 
Jostinard, forwarded, of course by 
order of her Maiesty, certain names of 
individuals in the royal household to 
Rome, imploring, on their behalf, the 
benediction of the Holy Father — a 
very laudable measure, not unfrequent 
in former reigns, but somehow la- 
mentably fallen into disuse. ,, There 
was a strange, quaint expression in 
his eye as he uttered these last words, 
which did not escape the attention of 
the Marquise. " Amongst these," re- 
sumed he, "there was included the 
Chevalier de Fitegerald. Now, Ma- 
dame, you are well aware that His 
Holiness takes especial pains to know 
that the recipients of the holy favour 
are persons worthy, by their lives and 
habits, of this precious blessing ; 
while, therefore, for each of the others 
so recommended, there were friends 
and relatives in abundance to vouch, 
the Rochemards, the Guesclins, the 
TresigmSs, can always find sufficient 
bail, this poor Chevalier stood friend- 
less and alone, none to answer for, 
none to acknowledge him. Now, Ma- 
dame, this might seem bad enough, 
but it was not aU, for, not satisfied 
with excluding him from the sacred 
benediction, the consulta began specu- 
lating who and what he might be, 
whence he came, and so on. The 
most absurd conjectures, the wildest 
speculations grew out of these re- 
searches: some tracing him to this, 
others to that origin, but all agreeing 
that he belonged to that marvellous 
order whom people are pleased to call 
adventurers. In the midst of this 
controversy distinguished names be- 
came entangled, some one would have 
said too high for the breath of scan- 
dal to attain— your own, Madame la 

Marquise " 

ine! how mine?" cried she, 



"A romantic story of a sojourn 
in a remote villa in the Apennines — 
a tale positively interestingof a youth 
rescued from Brigands or Bohemians, 
I forget which— pray assist me." 

" Continue, shy' said the Marquise, 
^hose compressed lips and sparkling 
® Vb 8 denoted the anger she could 
tajyy control. 

I 1 am a most inadequate narrator, 
madaibie. In fact, I am not sure that 
1 should have lent much attention to 
tow stor?* at all if the Queen's name 



and your own had not been interworeti 
with it" 

" And how the Queen's, sir f cried 
she, haughtily. 

" Ah, Madame la Marquise, ask your- 
self how, in this terrible time in which 
we live, the purest and the best are 
sullied by the stain of that calumny 
the world sows broadcast ! Is it not a 
feature of our age that none can claim 
privilege nor immunity. Popular 
orators have no more fertile theme 
than when showing that station, rank. 
high duties, even holy cares, are all 
maintained by creatures of mere flesh 
and blood, inheritors of human frail- 
ties, heirs of mortal weakness. Car- 
dinals have lived whose hearts have 
known ambition — empresses hare felt 
even love." 

" Monseigneur, this is enough," 
said the Marquise, rising, and darting 
at him a look of haughty indignation. 

"Not altogether, Madame," said 
he, calmly, motioning to her to be re- 
seated. "To-morrow, or next day. 
this scandal — for it is a scandal — will 
be the talk of Paris. Whence came 
this youth ? who is he ? how came he 
by his title of Chevalier ? will be 
asked in every salon, in every cafe, at 
every corner. Madame de Baufrire- 
mont's name ? and one even yet higher, 
will figure m these recitals. Some 
will suppose this, others suggest that, 
and the world — the worldTMadame 
la Marquise — will believe all !" 

" My Lord Bishop," she began, but 
passion so overwhelmed her that she 
could not continue. Meanwhile, he 
resumed : — 

" The vulgar herd who know noth- 
ing, nor can know anything, of the 
emotions, noble and generous, that 
sway high-born natures, who must 
needs measure the highest in station 
by the paltry standards that apply to 
their own class, will easily creait that 
even a Marquise may have been in- 
terested for a youth to whom, cer- 
tainly, rumour attributes considerable 
merit. One word more, Madame; 
for as this youth, educated, some 
say by no less gifted a tutor than 
Jean Jacques Rousseau — others pre- 
tend by the watchful care of Count 
Mirabeau himself " 

"Whence have you derived this 
most ingenious tissue of falsehood, 
Monseigneur 9" cried she^passionately. 

" Nay, Madame, I speak 'from boot 
now. The Chevalier is intimately 
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known to Monsieur de Mirabeau — 
lived at one time in close companion- 
ship with him — and is, indeed, deeply 
indebted to his kindness." 

"How gkd I am* Monseigneur," 
said she, quickly, "at length to un- 
deceive you." 

A knock at the door here inter- 
rupted the Marquise. It was a ser- 
vant with a letter from Versailles 
that demanded immediate attention. 



" Here is more of it Monseigneur,' ' 
cried she, passionately. "Her Ma- 
jesty's ears have been outraged by 
these base calumnies, and I am sum- 
moned to her presence in all haste." 

" I foresaw it, Madame," said the 
Bishop, as he arose to withdraw. " I 
wish you a most pleasant journey, 
Madame la Marquise, and all that 
can render the conclusion of it agree- 
able." 



chapter v. 



A 8UDDB2V MYltBaB. 



" Whatisit ?— whathashappened ?" 
cried Gerald, as he awoke suddenly 
from a deep sleep, the first he had 
emoyed after some nights of pain. 
" Oh, it is you, Count Dillon," and he 
tried to smile an apology for his ab- 
ruptness. 

" Lie down again, my lad, and listen 
to me, patiently too, if you can, for 
1 have tidings that might try your 
patience." 

" I see you have bad news for me," 
said Gerald, calmly ; " out with it at 
once." 

The other made no reply, but turned 
towards him a look of compassionate 
tenderness. 

"Come, Count, uncertainty is the 
worst of penalties — what are your 
tkmrar 

"Tell me, first of all, Gerald, is it 
true that you supped on Friday last 
at Paris with a party at the house of 
a certain Monsieur Du Saillant, and 
there met Des Moulins, Rivarol, and 
several others of that party." 

"Yes. quite true." 

" Ana they drank patriotic toasts — 
which means that they pledged bum- 
pers in insult to the court." 

u They made an attempt to do so. 
which I resisted. I said that I would 
not ait there and hear one word to 
disparage my sovereign or his cause : 
on which one of them cried out, 'Ana 
who are you who dares to prescribe 
to us how we are to speak, or what to 
toast V ' He is my friend/ said Du 
Saillant, 'and that is enough.' 'Nay,' 
taoke in others, ' it is not enough ; we 
have placed our necks in a halter, if 
this youth should turn out a spy of 
the court, or a Garde du Corps.' 
'And I am a Garde du Corps,' said 
L 'Parbleu !' said one, 'I know him 
*tU, now > he is the fellow they call 



the Ecossais — the Queen's minion.' 
With that I struck him across the 
face — the others fell upon me, and 
pressed me towards the window, I 
believe, to throw me out ; at all events 
there was a severe struggle, from 
which I escaped, roughly handled and 
bruised, into an adjoining room. Here 
they followed and arranged that 
meeting, of which you have heard." 

" You ran him through ?" 

" Yes, a bad wound, I fear ; but it 
was no time to measure consequences ; 
besides, three others claimed to fight 
me." 

"And did they?" 

" No, the affairs stand over ; for 
Carcassone — that's his name — they 
thought was dying, and all their care 
was turned to him. Meanwhile, I 
was bleeding tremendously, for he had 
cut a blood-vessel across In my arm." 

"Well, and then " 

" Then I can't well tell you what 
happened. I found myself in the 
street, with my cravat tied round my 
arm, and one man, they called Boulet, 
beside me. He said all he could to 
cheer me, bade me be of good heart, 
and that if I liked to make my fortune 
he would show me the way. * Come 
with me,' said he, 'to tne "Trois 
Ettfcles." declare yourself for us : you 
are well known m Paris — every one 
has heard of how the Queen likes 
you.' I tried to strike him, but I only 
tore off the bandage by my effort, and 
fell all bathed in blood on the pave- 
ment." 

" And it was in that state you were 
found underneath the Queen's win- 
dow?" 

"I know no more," said Gerald- 
drearily, as he lay back, and crossed 
his eyes with his hand. " I have a 
hundred confused memories of what 
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followed, but can trust none of them. 
I can recall something of a caleche 
driven furiously along, while I lay 
half fainting within ; something of 
wine or brandy poured down my 
throat; something of being carried in 
men's arms, but through all these are 
drifting other thoughts, vague, inco- 
herent, almost impossible." 

"Is it true that the Queen, with 
one of her ladies, found you still lying 
in the garden when day broke ]" 

" It may have been the Queen — I 
did not know her," said he, despond- 
ently. " Now, then, for your tidings 1" 

"You remember, of course, the 
events which have occurred since 
your illness, that you have been ex- 
amined by a military commission, in 
presence of two persons deputed by 
the 'States-General.'" 

" Yes — yes, I have had two weary 
days of it ; ten minutes might have 
sufficed for all I was going to tell 
them." 

" So you really did refuse to answer 
the questions asked of you ]" 

" I refused to speak of what was 
entrusted to my honour to preserve 
secret" 

" Or even to tell by whom you were 
so entrusted ?" 

"Of course." 

" And you thus encountered the far 
worse peril of involving in an in- 
famous slander the highest and purest 
name in France." 

" I do not understand you," cried 
Gerald, wildly. 

" Surely you know the drift of all 
this inquiry— you cannot be ignorant 
that it was to assail her Majesty with 
a base scandal that you were placed 
beneath her window, and so discov- 
ered in the morning, at the very 
moment of her finding you there. 
Are you not aware that no falsehood 
is too gross nor too barefaced not to 
meet credence if she be its object 
Do not all they who plan the downfall 
of the monarchy despair of success 
while her graceful virtues adorn her 
high station 1 Is not every effort of 
the vile faction directed solely against 
her ? Have you not witnessed how. 
one by one, have been abandoned all 
the innocent pleasures to which scan- 
dal attached a blame. The Trianon 
deserted — the graceful amusements 
phe loved so well — all given up. 
Unable to meet slander face to face, 
she has tried to make it impossible, 



as if any one yet could obliterate the 
venomous poison of this rancorous 
hate !" 

" And now," said Gerald, drawing 
a long breath, " and now for my part 
in this infernal web of falsehood ! ' 

" If you refused to state where you 
had passed the evening— why you 
wore a disguise — how you came by 
your wound — you must allow you 
furnished matter for whatever sus- 
picion they desired to attach to you." 

"They are free to believe of me 
what they may." 

" Ay, but not to include others in 
the imputation." 

"I never so much as dreamed of 
that !" said Gerald, with a weary sigh. 

"Well, boy, it is just what has 
happened; not that there lives one 
base enough to believe this Blander, 
though ten thousand are ready to re- 
peat it There, see how the Gazette 
de Paris treats it, a journal that once 
held a high place in public favour. 
Read that" 

Gerald bent over the paper, and read, 
half aloud, the following paragraph : — 

"The young officer of the Garde da 
Corps examined by the Special Commis- 
sion as to the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which he was lately dis- 
covered in the garden of her Majesty* 
having refused all explanation either as 
to his disguise, his recent wound, or any 
reason for his presence there, has been 
adjudged guilty under the following 
heads : — First, breach of military duty, 
in absence from the Garde without leave ; 
secondly, infraction of discipline, in ex- 
changing his uniform." 

" Well, well," cried Gerald, " what 
is the end of all this ]" 

"You are dismissed the service, 
boy !" said Dillon, sternly. 

"Dismissed the service!" echoed 
he, in a broken voice. 

" Your comrades bore you no good 
will, Gerald — even that last scene in 
the Salle des Gardes had its unhappy 
influence on your lot It was to the 
comment of the journalist, however, 
I had directed your attention. See 
there !" 

And Gerald read :— 

"France will not, we assert, accept 
the degradation of this young officer as 
a sufficient expiation for what, if it 
means anything at all, implies a grays 
insult to the Majesty of the realm. In 
the name of an outraged public we de* 
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maad more than this. We insist on 
knowing how this youth, so devoid of 
friends, family, and fortune, became a 
soldier of the Guard — whence his title — 
who his patrons. To these questions, if 
not satisfactorily answered within a 
week, we purpose to append such expla- 
nations as mere rumour affords; and we 
dare promise our readers, if not all the 
rigid accuracy of an attested document, 
some compensation in what may fairly 
claim the interest of a very romantic 
story. Not ours the blame if our narra- 
tive comprise names of more exalted 
station than that of this fortunate ad- 
venturer." 

" Fortunate adventurer ! I am well 
called by such a title," exclaimed he, 
bitterly. " And so I am dismissed the 
service !" 

u The sentence was pronounced yes- 
terday, but they thought you too ill 
to hear it. I have, however, appealed 
against it I have promised that, if 
re-examined" 

" Promise nothing for me, Count; I 
should reject the boon if they rein- 
stated me to-morrow,' ' said Gerald, 
haughtily. 

"But remember, too, you must have 
other thoughts herethanfor yourself." 

" I will leave France : I will seek 
my fortune elsewhere ; I cannot live 
in a net-work of intrigue ; I have no 
head for plots, no heart for subtleties. 
Leave me, therefore, Count, to my 
fate." 

In broken, unconnected sentences 
the youth declined all aid or counsel. 
There are moments of such misery 
that all the offices of friendship bring 
less comfort to the heart than a stern 
self-reliance. A rugged sense of in- 
dependence supplies at such times 
both energy and determination. May- 
hap it is m moments like these more 
of real character is formed than even 



years accomplish in the slower acci- 
dents of fortune. 

" This journalist, at least^ shall ren- 
der me satisfaction for his words," 
thought he, to himself. "I cannot 
meet the whole array of these slander- 
ers, but upon this one I will fix." 

" By what mischance, Gerald, have 
you made Monsieur your enemy I" 
asked the Count. 

" Monsieur my enemy !" repeated 
Gerald, in utter amazement 

"Yes. The rumour goes, that when 
the commission returned their report 
to the King, his Majesty was merci- 
fully inclined, and might have felt 
disposed to inflict a mere reprimand, 
or some slight arrest, when Monsieur's 
persuasions prevailed on him to take 
a severer course." 

"I cannot bring myself to credit 
this !" cried Fitzgerald 

" It is generally believed, nay, it is 
doubted by none, and all are specu- 
lating how you came to incur this 
dislike." 

"It is hard to say," muttered 
Gerald, bitterly. 

" This is for you, Fitzgerald, said a 
sergeant of the Corps entering the 
room hastily. u You are to appear on 
the parade to-morrow, and near it 
read at the head of your company ;" 
and with these words he threw an 
openpaper on the table and withdrew. 

"Open shame and insult — this is 
too much," said Gerald. 

" You must appeal, Gerald ; I in- 
sist upon it," cried Dillon. 

" No, sir. I have done with princes 
and royal guards. I could not put on 
their livery again with the sense of 
loyalty that once stirred my heart 
Leave me, I pray, an hour or two to 
collect my thoughts, and grow calm 
again. Good-bye for a short while." 



CHAPTER VI. 



A CARDINAL'S CHAMBSR. 



We must ask of our reader to pass 
over both time and space, and accom- 
pany us, as night is falling, to a small 
chamber in the house of the Cardinal 
Carafta at Rome, where the Cardinal 
is now seated in secret converse with 
a tall, sickly, but still handsome man, 
in a long robe of black serge, but- 
toned almost to his feet, and wearing 
on his head a low, square cap, of the 



same coarse material, he was the 
Pere Massoni, superior of the College 
of Jesuits. 

The Cardinal had but just returned 
from a conclave, and had not taken 
time to change a dress, whose 
splendour formed a strong contrast 
with the simple attire of his guest 
Nor less remarkable was the difference 
between them personally : the Car- 
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were little like the soft and dulcet 
accents of the Pere, who ever spoke 
in a sort of timid whisper, with down- 
cast eyes and hands clasped meekly 
on his breast 

The Pere Massoni had been in 
waiting for nigh an hour when the 
Cardinal entered, his face flushed, 
and his eyes flashing with recent ex- 
citement; but he neither exhibited 
impatience at the delay, nor mani- 
fested the least attention to the hur- 
ried gestures or hastily uttered ex- 
cuses of his princely host. 

" It is happily the last council for 
the season, said the Cardinal, as he 
seated himself in a deep and easy chair. 
" His Holiness leaves for Gaeta to- 
morrow, the Cardinal Secretary Piom- 
bino retires to Albano during the hot 
weather, and I am free to confer with 
my esteemed friend the Pere Massoni, 
and discuss deeper themes than the 
medallions in tne nave of San Gio- 
vani di Laterano. There were to 
have been fourteen on either side 
last Tuesday : on Friday, we came 
down to twelve ; to-day, we deemed 
eleven enough; in fact, Massoni, 
we are less speculative as to the 
future, and have left but four spaces 
to be filled up ; — but enough of tnis — 
have your letters arrived. 

"Yes, your Eminence, the Priest 
Carroll, from Ireland, has brought me 
several, and much information besides 
of events in England." 

" It is of France I want to hear," 
broke in the Cardinal, impatiently. 
" It is of the man in the throes of 
death I would learn tidings, not of 
him lingering in the long stages of a 
chronic malady. Did this priest pass 
through Paris F 

" He did, your Eminence ; he was 
two days there. The fever of blood 
still rages. 'Twas but Monday week, 
thirty-two nobles of La Vendee were 
guillotined, and, worse still, eight 
priests, old. and venerable men, cures 
of the several parishes. They met 
their death as became true sons of 
the holy church, declaring with their 
last breath that the sacrifice would 
bring a blessing on the faith." 



exist that all is not well at Viterbo." 
"The flame must be trodden out 
quickly and completely, your Emi- 
nence ; deal with traitors with speed, 
and you can treat true men with 
iustice. The Abbe' Guescard, whose 
book on private judgment you have 
seen, was buried this morning." 
" I had not heard that he was ilL" 
"It was a sudden seizure, your 
Eminence, but the convulsions re- 
sisted all treatment, and death closed 
his sufferings about midnight. The 
doctrines of Diderot and Jean Jacques 
form but sorry homilies. They who 

E reach them go to a heavy reckoning 
ereafter." 

"And meet with sudden deaths 
besides," said the Cardinal, with a 
glance in which there was fully as 
much jollity as gloom. 

The Jesuit Father's pale face re- 
mained calm and passionless as be- 
fore, nor did a syllable escape from 
him in reply. At length the Cardinal 
said, "Ail accounts agree in one 
thing, the pestilence is spreading. 
At Aranguez, in Spain, a secret so- 
ciety has been discovered, in corre- 
spondence with Desmoulins. At 
Leipsic a record for future proscrip- 
tion throughout Germany has been 
found, exactly fashioned after the 
true Paris model ; and even in slug- 
gish England, the mutterings of dis- 
content are heard, but with them we 
have less sympathy — or rather we 
might say. God speed the hand that 
would pull down tne heretic church." 

" Carroll tells me that Ireland is 
ripe, though for what, it is yet hard to 
pronounce. The cry of * Liberty' in 
France has awakened her to the 
memory of all her hatred to England. 
Men of great ability and daring are 
eagerly feeding the flame; the diffi- 
culty will be to direct its ravages 
when once it breaks out If the princi- 
ples of France sway them, the torrent 
that will overwhelm the heretic will 
also sweep away the faith." 

" Much will depend upon the men 
who direct the movement" 

"No, do," said the Jesuit, "next 
to nothing. Each in bis turn will be 
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the victim of the event he seems to 
control. It is not the riven tree car- 
ried along by the current that directs 
the stream. It is to human passions 
and their working we must look, to 
see the issue out of these troubles. 
Once men emerge out of the storm- 
tossed ocean of their excesses, they 
strain their eyes to catch some haven 
—some resting place. Some find it 
in religion, some in ambition, which 
is the religion of this world. The 
crime of France has been, that no 
such goal has ever existed. In their 
lust to destroy, they have forfeited 
the power to rebuild; As well en- 
deavour to reanimate the cold corpses 
beneath the guillotine, as revive that 
glorious monarchy. For men like 
these there is no hope— no hereafter. 
Have no trust in them." 

44 But you yourself told me," cried 
the Cardinal, " how vain it were to 
pledge men to the cause of the 
Church." 

M And truly did I say so. Men will 
serve no cause but that which secures 
them a safe recompense. In France 
they have that recompense— there is 
vengeance and there is pillage ; but 
both will be exhausted after a time — 
there will be satiety for one. and star- 
ration for the other, and tnen wo to 
those who spirited them on to this 
pursuit The convulsion in Ireland, 
if it should come, need not have this 
peril : there, there is a race to expel, 
and a heresy to exterminate ; in both, 
the prospect of the future is implied. 
Let us aid this project" 

* Ah ! it is your old project lurks 
there," cried the Cardinal, " I see a 
gthnpee of it already ; but what a 
dream isthe restoration of that housel" 

"Nor do I mean it should be more— 
the phantom of a Stuart in the pro- 
cession is all I ask for. By that 
dynasty the Church is typified. In- 
stead of encountering the thousand 
enemies of a faith, we rally to us the 
adherents of a monarchy. If we build 
up this throne, he who sits on it is 
our viceroy : we have made, and can 
unmake him." 

" And how can the Cardinal York 
save these plans?" 

"I never intended that he should : 
his gown alone would exempt him, 
even had he — which he has not — per- 
sonal qualities for such a cause." 

" Yet with him the race is extinct." 



" Of that I am not so certain, and 
it is precisely the point on which I 
want to confer with you," so saying, 
the Pere drew a packet of papers from 
the breast of his robe, and placed it 
on the table. " I have there, beneath 
my hand," said he, " the copy of a 
marriage certificate between Charles 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and Grace 
Geraldine, of Cappa Glyn, County 
Kildare, Ireland. It is formally drawn 
up, dated, signed, and witnessed with 
due accuracy. The Father Ignatius, 
in whose hand the document is, is 
dead ; but there are many alive who 
could recognise his writing. One of 
the witnesses, too, is believed still to 
be living in a remote part of Ireland, 
I have his name and can trace him ; 
but even better than this, the Cardi- 
nal York admits the fact, and owns 
that'he retains in his possession a last 
legacy of the Prince for the child born 
of this marriage." 

"Your Eminence smiles incredu- 
lously ; but what will you say when I 
add that the same child was inscribed 
in our College, under the name of 
Gerald Fitzgerald; was well known 
to my predecessor, the present Bishop 
of Orvieto — quitted the College to 
acquire the protection of the Prince, 
from which he most unaccountably 
strayed or was withdrawn, and ulti- 
mately reached France." 

** Where he has, doubtless, been guil- 
lotined for his royal blood, broke in 
the Cardinal 

"No, your Eminence ; he lives, and 
I have traced him. Nay, more, I 
have found that he is one in every 
way adapted for such an enterprise as 
I speak of : possessed of the most 
heroic courage, with a character fer- 
tile in resources ; all the winning 
graces of his father are united in him, 
with a steadfast energy that few of the 
Stuarts could ever have lain claim to. 
In a life of struggle and adversity — for 
he has never known his rank, nor has 
the slightest suspicion of his birth — 
he has never once descended to a sin- 
gle act that could impugn the highest 
station. In a word, to declare him a 
Prince to-morrow, needs not that we 
should obliterate nis past life, or con- 
ceal its vicissitudes." 

" Be it so as you say. Is it such 
pretensions you would oppose to the 
recognised and established monarchy 
of England. A youth of at least highly 
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questionable legitimacy, friendless and 
penniless ; and this, too, in an age when 
thrones propped up by all that can 
aid their prestige, are tottering to 
their fall !' r 

" We want him but as the banner 
to rally around ; we need him as the 
standard which will draw Scotland 
to the side of Ireland, and both for 
one cause — the Church. A Prince 
of the House of Stuart is the emblem 
of all that defies the heresy when the 
day of trouble comes. It is vital that 
Ireland should not follow in the steps 
of France, and Christian blood be shed 
to establish the reign of the infidel ! 
If the pestilence that now rages in 
France extend through Europe, as 
many wise heads predict it will, the 
day will come that the last resting- 
place of our faith will be that small 
island in the west Think, then,'how 
imminent it is that we should give to 
the struggle that is approaching a 
guidance and direction. If the Irish 
insurrection be capable of a royalist 
colouring, we can take advantage of 
that feature, to awaken the dormant 
chivalry of those who would risk 
nothing in the cause of a Republic. 
The old Catholic families of England, 
the Scottish chiefs, men who can bring 
into the field the fiercest partisans, 
and the most intrepid followers : all 
Ireland, save that small garrison winch 
assumes to subject it to English rule, 
will rally round a Stuart; and that 
Stuart will be in our hands to deal 
with — to elevate to a throne on the 
claim of his birth ; or, if need be, to 
proclaim an illegitimate pretender!" 

The soft, raildeyes of the Pere, grew 
darker and deeper in colour, and his 
pale cheek flushed, while the last 
words came from him, with an utter- 
ance thick, and almost guttural from 
passion. Nor was the Cardinal un- 
moved : partly in sympathy with the 
emotion of the speaker, partly stimu- 
lated by the great proportions of the 
scheme displayed before him, he sat. 
with hurried breathing and a heated 
brow, gazing steadfastly at the other. 

"There are immense difficulties, 
Father," he began. 

"I know them all," broke in the 
Jesuit. "For some I have provided, for 
many more I am still reflecting ; but 
still remember, that to launch the pro- 
ject is our great care. When the rock 
is riven from its base, no man can tell 



by what course it will descend the 
mountain, over what precipice gain 
new force, or in what hollow lie spent 
and motionless. Let us be satisfied 
if we start the game, and leave to des- 
tiny the pursuit !" 

Much money will be needed" 

" The great families of England are 
rich. It will not require deep cal- 
culation to satisfy tnem that the 
cost of supporting a loyalist cause 
will be little in comparison with the 
consequences of a revolution to end 
in a republic ; a loan is ever lighter 
than confiscation !" 

" There is much in that, if the alter- 
native be well put and well under- 
stood." 

"From what I learn," continued 
the Pere, " men of influence and for- 
tune will grasp eagerly at what offers 
any issue to the coming trouble, save 
to follow in the footsteps of France. 
The Terror there has done us good 
service, and the lesson may be still 
further improved. They who would 
imitate Marat and Robespierre will 
have a short reign." 

" Better they should have none !" 

"There must be the baptism of 
blood," said the Pere, in a low but 
firm voice. 

" And who is to prepare the plan 
of this great campaign ; to gather to- 
gether the leaders ; to applot the se- 
veral duties ; to arrange details ; con- 
ciliate interests, and reconcile rival- 
ries. He must be one, doubtless, of 
commanding ability and vast re- 
sources." 

The Pere bowed a deep and reve- 
rential assent 

"A man of station sufficient to 
make his influence felt without dis- 
pute—one whose counsel none dare 



Again did an humble bow give 
acquiescence. 

"Nor," continued the speaker, 
" must it be from his exalted station 
alone that men yield deference to 
him. He must needs be one well 
versed in human nature ; who can 
read the heart in its mood of strength 
or weakness ; a master of all the 
secret springs that sway motives— in 
a word, ne ought to combine the wide 
views and grand conceptions of the 
politician, with the deep and subtle 
knowledge of a churchman— where 
will you find such ?" 
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"He can be found," was the calm 
reply. " I know of one who answers 
to each demand of your descrip- 
tion." 

w You are mistaken, P&e Massoni," 
said the Cardinal, in a voice slightly 
tremulous with agitation. " I know 
his Eminence of York well, and he is 
ill-fitted for a charge so vast and 
momentous." 

"I never thought of him, sir," was 
the prompt answer. " My eyes were 
fixed upon one scarcely his inferior in 
high descent, infinitely above him in 
all the qualities of mind and intellect, 
one whose name in the cause would 
half insure success, and whose vast 
resources of thought would be a more 
precious mine than the wealth of 
Peru." 

"And he — who is this great and 
transcendent genius'?" asked the 
Cardinal, half angrily. 

"His Eminence the Cardinal Leo 
Gonzales CarafFa !" said the Pere, as 
he dropped on his knees, and pressed 
his lips fervently to the other's hand. 

TheCardinal's florid features flushed 
till they were crimson, and, though 
he tried to speak, no sound came from 
his lips. A sense of overwhelming 
astonishment, even more than gratified 
unity, had mastered him, and, with 
a gesture of modest dissent, he raised 
the Pere Massoni from the ground. 

" No, no, Massoni," said he, in a soft, 
low tone ; "these are the promptings 
of your own affectionate regard for 
me, not the fruit of that calm reason 
with which vou know so well how to 
judjze your follow men." 

'Ttead these letters, then, sir," 
said Massoni, placing a packet on the 
table, "and see if my sentiments are 
Hot as strong in the hearts of others." 

The Cardinal hesitated to open the 
documents before him ; there was a 
sort of modest reluctance in his man- 
ner which Massoni seemed to under- 
stand, for, taking up one of the letters 
himself, he glanced his eyes along the 
lines till he came to a particular pas- 
nge, pointing out which with his 
nnger, he read : — * You have amongst 
the Cardinals, however, one fully 
equal to this great task, the Cardinal 
Caraffa, a man whosepolitical sagacity 
i* not surpassed in Europe, and who, 
ty a good fortune, rare amongst 
churchmen, possesses a mind capable 
^ comprehending and directing great 



military measures. I am informed 
that he served in Spain.' " 

"Who writes this V broke in the 
Cardinal 

"The writer is Prince Charles of 



"A brave soldier and an honest 
man," said the Cardinal, with evident 
pleasure in the words. 

"This is from the Viscount de Noe," 
resumed Massoni, opening another 
letter and reading :— It is essentially 
the cause of the church, and demands 
a churchman as its head. Who, then, 
so fit as he who may, one day or 
other, occupy the throne of St. Peter !' " 
Here he paused as if having concluded. 

" The expression is vague, nor has it 
any, the least application to me," said 
CarafFa, reddening. 

"Then hear what follows," cried 
Pere. " ' Even if there were personal 
peril, which there is not, the Cardinal 
Caraffa would not refuse us his aid, 
nor must he remain the only man in 
Europe unconscious of the great quali- 
ties which stamp him as our leader.' 
This," continued Massoni, with in- 
creased rapidity, "this is from Sir 
Godefry Wnarton, an English Catho- 
lic noble of great wealth and influence. 
' From all that I can learn it must be 
Caraffa, not York, to lead us in this 
enterprise — all agree in representing 
him as a man of resolute action, gifted 
with every quality of statesmanship.' 
Troverini writes thus from Venice, 
' When the day of restoration' — it is 
of the church he speaks — ' when the 
day of restoration arrives, we shall 
need a man equal to the great task of 
reconstructing society, without em- 
ploying too ostentatiously the old 
materiala I am assured that Caraffa 
is such a man — tell me your opinion 
of him,' This," resumed Massoni, 
holding up a large letter in a strange, 
rough, and irregular hand, "this is 
from the Marquis d'Allonville, secre- 
tary to the Count d' Artois. ' We all 
feel that if it be our fate to return it 
must be as following in the procession 
of the church. Nothing but the faith 
can successfully combat this infidelity 
baptised in crime. To give, therefore, 
the impulse of religion to any of these 
movements, no matter amongst what 
people, must be the first care of those 
who look forward to better things. 
Legitimacy is the doctrine of the 
Gospel' . . This is what I was 
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in search o£ * Ireland is well adapted 
for the experiment— a people of be- 
lievers under the sway of a nation 
they detest, will eagerly grasp at what 
will alike establish the church they 
revere, and the nationality they covet 
If you really have a legitimate des- 
cendant of the Stuarts, and if he be 
one equal to the demands of the 
crisis, it signifies little in what quar- 
ter of Europe the first essay be made, 
and we will throw all our efforts into 
the scale with you ; — always provided 
that you can show us some great poli- 
tical head, some man of foresight and 
reflection, amongst your party concur- 
ring in this view— such a one, for ex- 
ample, as the Cardinal Caraffa. We 
have money, men of action and daring, 
only longing for occasions to employ 
them, but we are sadly in want of 
such capacities as Caraffa represents — 
so at least the Prince tells me, for I 
have no personal knowledge of the 
Cardinal/" 

" I am flattered by his Boyal High- 
ness' remembrance of me," said 
Caraffa, proudly. 

" And this," said Massoni, showing 
a few lines on a simple slip of paper, 
" this came enclosed within D'Allon- 
ville's letter. ' I am willing to open 
direct relations with his Eminence 
the Cardinal Caraffa, on the subjects 
herein discussed. — D'Artels.' Are 
these enough, sir V 9 

"More than enough to gratify a 
loftier pride than mine," saia Caraffa, 
with a flushed cheek ; " but let us 
turn to a worthier theme. What is 
it is proposed ?" 

" The project, in one word, is this, 
to make the rising now about to take 
place in Ireland, a royalist, and not 
a revolutionary movement ; to over- 
bear the men of destruction, by the 
influence of wiser and safer guides ; 
to direct the wild energies of revolt 
into the salutary channels of a restora- 
tion : and to build up, once more, in 
all its plenitude, the power of the 
church/' 

" Remember. Massoni what Mira- 
beau said— find though I do not love 



the authority, the words are those 
of wisdom. ' Revolutions are not 
the work of men— they make them- 
selves.' " 

" It is from men's hands, however, 
they receive their first impulses. It is 
also by a secret and firm alliance of 
men — steady to one purpose, and con- 
stant to one idea — that revolutions 
catch their tone and colour. None of 
us could expect, that in a great na- 
tional struggle, that there wul not be 
many acts to deplore— grievous crimes 
committed gratuitously — vain and 
useless cruelties. To every great 
vicissitude in this world there is an 
amount of power applied, totally dis- 
proportioned to the effect produced. 
To wreck one solitary ship, a whole 
ocean is convulsed, and solitary shores, 
in far away lands, are storm-lashed 
for days. So is it m revolutions. The 
unchained winds of men's passions 
sweep over a larger space than is 
needed. This must be borne. Let 
us remember, too, that the blood thus, 
to all seeming, gratuitously shed, has 
also its profit Terror is a great 
agency of revolt Many must be in- 
timidated. It is when people are 
paralyzed by fear, that they, who are 
to reconstruct society, have time to 
mature their plans, just as the sur- 
geon attends the moments of his 
patient's insensibility to commence 
his operation. But above all, your 
Eminence, bear in mind, that where 
the object is good and great, a bless- 
ing goes with those who sustain it" 

If the Cardinal bowed a submissive 
assent to this devout assertion, there 
was something like a half motion of 
impatience in his manner, as he said, 
" And the men who are to lead this 
movement V 

" The details are somewhat lengthy, 
your Eminence, but I have theni 
here." said Massoni, as he laid his 
hand on the papers before him. 

" And this is Ireland," said Caraffa, 
as he bent over a map, and gazed on 
the small spot which represented the 
Island. "How little it looks, and 
how far away." 
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They say, thatj — in the hour when Jesus died. 
And shuddering Earth with horror and affright 
Shook to her centre at the rueful sight, 
And rocks were rent and craters opened wide, — 
This craggy fissure in the Skyrrid's side 

First bared its entrails to the eclipsM light : 
Tradition's gossip tongue hath often lied, — 
But haply here may chronicle a fact ; 

For everywhere the legend hath gone forth, 
Flitting from land to land, of shivered rocks. 

Of shores disrupted, mountain-ridges crack'd, 
Isles torn from continents by earthquake-shocks, 

All, before Record welcomed History's birth, 

Yet since Tradition kept the rolls of Earth. 

IX 

Therefore, when Britain in her rude young prime 

(God's Israel to come, as since is shown) 
Trembled in all her hills at Judah's crime, 
Down toppled in their sympathy sublime 
Our crags from many a high-peak'd mountain-throne, 
And Skyrrid, falling with a thunder-groan, 
Became this ruin : so, of ancient time 

Men have accounted it a holy place ; 
And Superstition's sly monastic face 
Hath doted nere for ages : even now 

Priestcraft can promise some superior grace 
For those who to St Michael's summit toil, 
And gather thence, as reverently they bow, 
A coffin-handful of the sacred soil 



TINTERN ABBET. 

Look on these ruins in a spirit of praise : 
Not only with the painter's well-pleased eye, 
Nor with a poet's glance at times gone by 

And all his gilded thoughts of olden days; 

But, thankfully regard them as a phase 
Of just Emancipation for the Soul ; 

For, as the feudal dungeon and its chain 

Prison'd the Body of Man, and would again, 
Had English freedom left them strong and whole, — 
So held these glorious abbeys grim control 

Over man's heart and mind, enslaving both 
To crafty monk and superstitious rite : 

Therefore, to find them crush'd be little loth, 
But note their ruins with a new delight 
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glorious sea of mountains in a storm, 
Joyously surging, and careering high 
With angry crests flung up against the sky 
And billowy troughs between, that roll enonn 
For miles of desolate grandeur scoop'd out deep, — 

Yet all congeaFd and magically asleep 

As on a sudden stopp'd to this fixt form 

By " Peace, be still !"— Well may the filmed eye 
Of Ignorance here behold in cloudy robe 
The mythologic Arthur on his throne 
A Spiritual King, sublime, alone, 
Marshalling tempests over half the glol 
Or, kindlier now by summer zephyrs fann' 
Blessing invisibly his ancient land. 



SOCIAL REFORM. 



The things that are. and the things 
that ought to be, are the two categories 
under which every thinjj thinkable 
must be classed. The British Associa- 
tion proposes to deal with things as 
they are. Matter and its laws — what- 
ever is fixed or beyond the control of 
man is a fit and fair subject of science, 
or as it is called positive, by way of 
contempt for speculation on moral 
and metaphysical subjects. 

But things as they ought to be — 
that other great category of thought, 
have never heretofore been pursued 
with the same system. Positive 
science has had its combination of 
labourers, and its division of labour. 
Mental and moral questions have been 
studied by separate thinkers, shut up 
each in his own solitary cell of thought, 
and haunted each by his own idols 
of the den, until at last the mass of 
mankind have turned from these 
subjects as the " insoluble problem," 
the riddle of a devouring sphynx — the 
bed of spikes of the metaphysical 
Fakir— the ridicule of M. Auguste 
Comte. 

Not that men have given up think- 
ing of things as they ought to be. 
Since the world began we have had 
some old theories of right and wrong, 
nature and man : and so long as the 
world lasts we snail continue to hear 



of new ones. But these theories have 
seldom been tested by experience. 
Their inventors would have scorned 
to submit to such a testj or to abide 
by its results. On all social questions 
tne world has been beating up and 
down on the shifting sands of opinion. 
Science there is none on these subjects, 
for science is impossible so long as 
investigators pursue each his own 
method, and reasons from principles, 
instead of to principles. Hence we 
arrive at the strange contradiction, 
the opposite to Bacon's aphorism, 
that "knowledge is power." The 
things that are lie out of our con- 
trol—we cannot make one hair blade 
or white — but here our knowledge 
is great On the other hand, the 
things that ought to be are more 
or less under the control of the free 
will of man — our power is great, but 
our knowledge limited Our know- 
ledge ends wnere our power begins. 
The eye, as Locke said, cannot be its 
own object ; and so, although the 
noblest study of mankind is man, it 
is also the most difficult. Ignorance 
and error driven from every corner in 
the wide field of nature, have found 
their last lurking-place in the human 
breast. The dispute is as old as So- 
crates, whether there is any science 
of virtue. On the one hand, if he 
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can teach man to be good, then the 
Sophists are true and honourable 
men, which Plato will never allow. 
On the other hand, since no man is 
willingly wicked, vice must be the 
child of ignorance, and knowledge and 
virtue must be somehow related. And 
so Plato cannot decide whether there 
is any science of virtue, and the Meno 
leaves the question exactly where it 
found it. The controversy has not ad- 
vanced much further since the days 
when Socrates posed Meno. We all 
agree that there are certain things 
which ought to be-^things more or less 
under our own control, but like Paul 
of old, " how to perform that which 
is good we find not" We see evils all 
round us — evils without and within 
us, and the remedy within reach if we 
only knew how to apply it The bane 
and antidote are botn before us, but 
we dare not apply the one to the 
other, because we are not agreed 
where to begin. One cries out that 
the disease is in the head, another in 
the foot — one prescribes internal re- 
medies, the other labels his favourite 
nostrum for external use only. 

Thus, the thing we want is some 
agreement among social reformers. 
Men of science have come to terms 
with each other ; there are no disputes 
about the things which are; the 
natural sciences promote each other, 
and the British Association has bound 
up in a knot of friendship, the starry 
Herschel and the stony Murchison ; 
section A has no unworthy jealousy 
of section B. Pure mathematics does 
not flout at applied — or geology dis- 
dain the helps of geography. Through 
many paths they meet at the same 
end, the promotion of knowledge and 
the use of man ; amid many differ- 
ences they pursue the same method; 
the sciences have all this vinculum 
flOTOWtfra binding them together —they 
are all inductive. 

Wanting this vinculum of a com- 
mon method^ we hardly dare as yet 
to dignify with the name of science 
those moral and social problems which 
occupy some of the most thoughtful 
tonds of our age. Our livelier neigh - 
boars in France have taken the start 
of us in this ; they have hit upon a 
ieknce of sociology, and have boldly 
«t the knot by applying physical 
methods to solve metaphysical prob- 
tats. Knowledge is power savs M. 
Comte— filching a great thought of 
VOL. Uh — no. cccix. 



Bacon's, and misapplying it as stolen 
thoughts always are — knowledge is 
power, and the things which ought to 
be and the things which are, both range 
themselves under the same inductive 
method. Statistics are to social ques- 
tions what an induction of instances 
is to physics. Sociology is only the 
vintage of registrar's tables ana bills 
of mortality; just as meteorology is 
the vintage of log-books at sea and 
observatories by land. Now we have 
no dispute at present with M. Comte 
or his English disciples. The fallacy 
and presumption of such reasoning 
we have before shown in a review of 
Mr. Buckle's able but unequal work on 
" Civilization." It is enough that for 
the present Englishmen are not pre- 
pared to admit sociology to the rights 
of naturalization. We have not yet 
taken for granted that knowledge is 
power in the study of man. If we 
must have an aphorism, we rather 
prefer the old-fashioned one, " Good- 
ness is power ;" and that to alter the 
tables of crime and mortality you 
must rewrite on the tables of his 
heart. But be that as it may, in 
default of sociology, and not believing 
as yet in any phalanstere of Fourier's 
devising, several sober Englishmen 
have agreed to meet together year by 
year, and discuss questions of social 
reform. They believe that good must 
result to the community at large from 
setting up this public exchange of 
opinion on social questions ; and on 
the most liberal principles of free 
trade, they ask no questions how men 
came by their opinions, so long as they 
tend to promote truth and to benefit 
mankind. 

The Ajssociation for the Promotion 
of Social Science held their first meet- 
ing in Birmingham under the presi- 
dency of Lord Brougham in the month 
of October last year. The report of 
their proceedings has been published 
in the form of a goodly octavo volume 
of 600 pages, or more. The Associa- 
tion has been divided into the five 
following sections : — 1, Jurisprudence 
and Amendment of the Law : 2, Edu- 
cation ; 3, Punishment and Keforma- 
tion; 4, Public Health; 5, Social 
Economy ; — and ninety-four contribu- 
tions in all have been selected as a 
record of the proceedings of this new 
association at their first meeting. 

A year has now elapsed since this 
first congress for the promotion of 
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social science was held, and whatever 
of transient or local interest there 
was about it is by this time well nigh 
forgotten. Whatever remains of per- 
manent interest or profit is now em- 
bodied in this volume, which we prize 
highly as a kind of dictionary of the 
social sciences. We have nere an 
academy of ninety-four philanthro- 

Eists, physicians, and lawyers, com- 
ining their experience to tnrow light 
on some of the great questions of the 
day. As in all such joint undertak- 
ings the contributions are of very un- 
equal merit : there are a few vision- 
aries, and not a few pragmatic mat- 
ter-of-fact men, who forget that often 
there is nothing so false as facts, ex- 
cept figures. But though the merit 
is unequal, the intention and aim of 
all is alike laudable ; and his must be 
a strange mind that will not glean 
some good from some of the sections. 
The very variety of style and treatment 
of the different subjects must help to 
recommend this volume to the general 
reader ; what displeases one will suit 
another ; if we dislike abstractions we 
have plenty of contributions of the 
matter-of-fact style to turn to. There 
is something to suit every taste, and 
even that much-enduring, much- 
dreaded individual in private life — the 
benevolent man with a hobby — will 
find that hobby introduced at last in 
good company, and rocked by some 
one of the ninety-four contributors to 
social science. And yet with so much 
variety there is a wonderful unanimity 
at bottom. It is strange how men 
of different creeds and communions, 
nursed in their own prejudices so long, 
and meeting for the first time on 
common ground, should agree so 
nearly in their account of wnat our 
social evils are, and how the remedy 
is to be applied. It is a satisfactory 
reply to those who say that consent 
on moral and social questions is im- 
possible, that on these subjects men 
are made to differ, and that nothing 
remains but — 

" The good old rule, the ancient plan, 

That he who hu should keep the power, 
And he should rule who can." 

Here, on the contrary^ are met a 
hundred or two of men with different 
interests, persuasions, and prejudices, 
yet agreeing most minutely in some 
things, and not dissenting very widely 
from each other in any. It is true 



that here our philanthropists are 
on their good benaviour — they have 
come before a naughty world to show 
that they can meet without quarrel- 
ling. But allowing even for this, it 
is satisfactory to find that the agree- 
ment is real as well as apparent ; that 
it is not a truce, but a treaty between 
opposite sides that has been signed 
and sealed in Birmingham ^ and that 
social questions are thus in the fair 
way to oe elevated to the dignity and 
certainty of a science. 

An association like this — should it 
continue to be carried on in this 
spirit — will fill a place in our national 
councils which cannot be too highly 
prized. 

Parliament, in these progressive 
and democratic days, has become a 
comitia populi ; an open assembly 
in which the people govern them- 
selves. Now to prepare measures, well 
weighed and matured, to lay before 
the people, something like a senate of 
elders, or a corps legwlatif, is wanted. 
This our House of Lords is not ; for, 
instead of preparing measures for the 
Lower House, they only debate on 
and pass those sent up to it from the 
Commons. The ministry even cannot 
discharge this function m such a con- 
stitution as ours : for, as they only 
hold office under tne will and pleasure 
of the Lower House, they cannot be 
said to guide opinion; at best they can 
only control and humour it by dex- 
terous party tactics, and by accepting 
the voice of the country, as jLora 
Derby professes to do, as his rule of 
action for carrying on the Queen's 
Government. 

Since, then, neither the cabinet nor 
the House of Lords can be said to 
guide opinion, the House of Commons 
and the country are left to follow 
their own sweet will and the voice of 
that loud, but not always logical, 
organ of opinion — the Times. 

We want some enlightened body to 
take up measures not yet ripe for 
legislation — to prepare the public 
mind and the House of Commons, it* 
mouthpiece, for such reforms as are 
needed from time to time — and thus 
become the fourth estate of the realm, 
without seeming to wield any politi- 
cal power whatever. We do not ask 
either a charter or writ of stunmons 
for such a body. The power of 
opinion is not unfelt because unseen. 
Tne press in England! and the priest- 
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hood in Ireland, wield a power all 
the more real because it has no poli- 
tical sanction or status. So with this 
Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. Its strength is in its 
voluntary character. It is a free as- 
sociation of free Englishmen, and 
only those are attracted to it who 
hare a disinterested desire to promote 
social reform, and who love these 
subjects for their own sake. The 
opinion of men like these will be all 
the more respected because so gratui- 
tously given, and our legislators will 
come to learn from them these deep 
lessons of political wisdom which 
either make a state great or keep it so. 
There is another use of such an as- 
sociation as this besides its influence 
as a guide to opinion both in and out 
of Parliament In the multitude of 
councillors there is safety : one sec- 
tion, that is of the association, cor- 
rects as well as promotes the labours 
of another. To attend the section of 
law reform you would think that the 
reformatio haum was the one para- 
mount question of the age ; to one, 
the transfer of land by a Parliament- 
ary title ; to another ; the Scotch system 
of banking • to a third the codification 
of laws is the ne plus ultra of reform. 
Now, our conveyancing may be very 
cumbrous and barbarous, and the 
Court of Chancery as goou a joke for 
Mr. Dickens as in the days of Eldon : 
but law reform, however perfect, will 
never deliver us from more than one 
of our social evils. 

Take, again, the educational sec- 
tion. " The schoolmaster is abroad" 
has been taken as the Dieu le vent 
of our nineteenth century crusade 
against evil in every shape. There is 
no social sore, no long's evil, so obsti- 
nate and hereditary but the touch of 
the schoolmaster will cure it. Here, 
again, our amiable enthusiasts mis- 
take the part for the whole. The 
achoolmaster is abroad : granted. But 
k he always at hmne ? For what a 
little span of life, and of that little, 
(fairing how few hours of the day are 
the pupils under the schoolmaster's 
ct«. Let your school system be as jper- 
ftd as possible— your master trained 
«d certificated— your inspection con- 
liant— your monitors and pupil teach- 
i 01 diligent — all will avail but little 
I Ipmtst home example. If the good 
I. Mkhict of the child sometimes is an 
tfample to the parent— it often, more 



often, we fear, happens the other way. 
It cannot be otherwise. It should 
not make us despair of education — 
we should rather persevere. But it 
should also remind us that there is 
no panacea for evil, but that while 
there are specifics for the several 
symptoms of disease, no one of these 
by itself will work a perfect cure — it 
must be taken in connexion with 
others, trusting that the Great Phy- 
sician will bless them all to their 
several ends and uses. 

Turn, thirdly, to the section of 
Punishment and Reformation. Here 
the tendency to take the part for the 
whole shows itself in its most exag- 
gerated form. It is the tendency of 
the age to confound crimen and 
culpa together. Our ancestors never 
troubled themselves to ask whether 
a man was as culpable as he was 
criminal. The criminal proved to be 
so was the culprit. They had no no- 
tion of divided responsibility, any 
more than of partial insanity. A man 
was either "in his senses, ' or "mad 
as a March hare," and so he was 
either criminal and culprit, both in 
one, or no criminal at all. We, in 
the other extreme, have shaded off 
responsibility from the criminal to 
his habits of life, from his habits of 
life to the pauperism, or soforth, 
that produced them, so that the 
criminal is only the last and least 
link in a chain of predisposing causes 
to evil, which carries us up, at last, 
to the primal mystery of original sin. 
Society sitting in judgment on the 
offender says mea culpa, and smites 
on its breast that, through its fault 
"one more unfortunate has been 
made to offend. Now far be it from 
us to say one word of slight to such 
sentiments as these. It is part of 
that divine law of charity, borrowed 
from the Bible : it shows an insight 
into the mystery of sin, which philo- 
sophy never dreamed of, and which 
our old form of indictment of crimi- 
nals, as under the instigation of the 
devil, plainly refers to. But here is 
the difference between human and 
divine laws — the judge in ermine, and 
God, who knoweth the heart. We 
may not apply our petty notions of 
vindictive punishment to the holy 
God, who reads the heart; on the 
other, we take too much on ourselves: 
if on Caesar's judgmentseat, we tryana 
read the heart, and apply any much 
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tenderer rule than the old lex taliw 
—eye for eve, tooth for tooth, stripe 
for stripe 2 burning for burning. We 
have no right to look on the prisoner 
in the dock as "one more unfortunate." 
Under sentence, let the chaplain visit 
hun. as such, and try to convince him 
of this, to show him that underneath 
his accountability and guilt, which 
the law of the land only can reach, 
there is the accountability and guilt 
of another spirit more, "wicked than 
himself," and that, for this cause 
the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the 
devil But we must not confound 
things wholly different It may be 
true that crime is misfortune; and 
vice a form of disease, and thus, in 
our gaols, something like hospital 
treatment may be desirable ; but this 
best, most Christian form of philan- 
thropy, has its limits. The penal 
treatment of crime is needed, as well 
as the reformatory — nay, the one 
without the other is useless, or even 
worse; it is positively mischievous. 
The wisest and best informed writers 
on criminal reform, already discern 
this. We need not remind Mr. Record- 
er Hill, for instance^ of this, who has 
recommended our Irish Convict Prison 
System, for this very reason, that the 
reformatory is a stage of discipline 
after the prison, not without it, and 
who has adjusted the proportions of 
these two with so mucn temper and 
firmness. 

But there are other reformers of 
a very different cast of thought Thus, 
Robert Owen read a short paper on 
the principle of "the human race 

governed without punishment" By 
lie aid of this principle, the writer 
stated that he had governed a popu- 
lation, originally very inferior, of De- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, for upwards of 
a quarter of a century, witnout pun- 
ishment; and they were by public 
consent allowed to De, for that period, 
the best and the happiest working 
population ever known to exist in 
any country. 

Mr. Owen's little anti-penal settle- 
ment of 2,000 or more innocents, will 
take in the inexperienced in the same 
way as the fallacy, why there are no 
poor Quakers. For the simple reason, 
that a Friend, after being helped once 
or twice, is sent adrift in the world, if 
an unthrifty Patch of a fellow, that 
lends out money gratis, and spends 



in Robert Owen's community; there 
is "universal love and charity^ 1 tried 
on those who are within the body; 
but an incorrigible offender we should 
presume, is cut off, or perhaps to save 
appearances, cuts himself off. He is 
turned out for society to cure, for the 
little church or sect he belongs to 
will have nothing more to say to him. 
It is hard to say, that we are to deal 
with these incorrigjbles and castaways 
on the mild principles that sway the 
domestic circle of two or three thou- 
sand Owenites. 

Such socialists as Mr. Owen, Fou- 
rier, and others, forget that it is one 
thing to keep a couple of thousand 
men from picking and stealing within 
a ring-fence, when all eyes are on them, 
and to do tne same in the wide, wide 
world. Did they never hear of honour 
among thieves ; and, if a den of rob- 
bers can be a home of honour and 
honesty, in so far as it is a den, a plat* 
by itself, with denizens of its own, 
and laws of its own, much more will 
a factory or village cut off from all 
surrounding contamination. By all 
means let us have such settlements : 
they are springing up, we are thank- 
ful to say, here and there in England. 
Mr. Akroyd, at Halifax, and the Bel- 
mont candle works at Vauxhall, have 
set the good example, and are fine 
instances of what tne factory system 
may become under Christian manage- 
ment. But let us not pull down our 
gaols and disband our police yet 
awhile. Such establishments are like 
islands of the blest, specks on the 
ocean of English life : and their inha- 
bitants primitive and. innocent as the 
Pitcairn islanders. But do not let us 
be too enthusiastic ; within these so- 
cieties crime must generate, and out- 
laws will come out of them, to be 
dealt with by society at large. Just 
as the prodigal son went out from the 
bosom of the family, so there will be 
prodigals in the most happy retreats of 
family life. We must provide still 
for cases of crime. Such enthusiasts 
as Robert Owen do harm to the cause 
they wish to recommend. 

One of the best papers in this sec- 
tion is by Mr. Baker, on the possible 
extirpation of regular crime. Mr. 
Baker sets out by stating, that atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid rather to 
the means than the end ; and, unhap- 
pily, the word reformatory, has led; 
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the public to judge of the success of 
such schemes by the number of cha- 
racters reclaimed. Every instance of 
a character relapsing into crime, is 
thought to be an instance of the fail- 
ure of reformatories; and, in fact, 
their conductors have been tacitly 
pledged to the almost impossible task 
of "bringing a good thing out of an 
evfl." 

Where there is this misunderstand- 
ing in first principles nothing but con- 
fusion and disappointment must oc- 
cur. But Mr. Baker suggests another 
and a more practicable end, as the 
one to be kept in view : — 

"The end of our endeavours I take 
to be the reduction of crime through- 
out England to the minimum quantity 
possible, I confess, for my own part, 
that I neverapply the term 'reformed,' 
to any of the boys who leave our 
schools. If it means that they are so 
for reformed as to be safe from relapse, 
it would be abmrd for me to state 
vwre of them than I can of myself 

"But it is not for us to look clearly 
into the heart, which guides the actions 
of men ; we must remember that their 
actions, which come within reach of 
our physical powers, are given to react 
most forcibly on the heart, and that, 
whilst, if one with an inclination to 
go right, is thrown by temptation into 
a habit of crime, his whole heart will 
probably become corrupted by it, and 
Kb good inclinations be lost: so the 
prevention of the habit of crime y 
though it may not make the man 
essentially religious, or even honest, 
from sound and high motives, will yet 
remove the stumbling-block out of 
the way, and leave him open to any 
good impressions it may please God 
in his own good time to send him. 
Now, if as 1 hold the reduction of 
rrime to the lowest possible amount 
be our great end, we must carefully 
count our means — not merely of the 
mental reformation of the individual 
submitted to us, but of the physical 
removal of temptations from the ex- 
ternal mass. 

"The end to be aimed at, is the ex- 
tirpation of regular crime; not so 
■fflch to raise (however desirable), the 
criminal himself, to a point where he 
•01 be for ever after above tempta- 
tion." 

Between casual and regular crime 
ftare is a wide interval. Nemo re- 
peateturpissimus. "If then," says Mr. 



Baker, " the old hands could be got rid 
of and the gangs broken up, we should, 
we might almost say, never find a boy 
even on his second conviction, a har- 
dened, or a practised thief. If this 
be so, if we could receive into a refor- 
matory school, every boy who was a 
second time convicted, the very time 
that he is detained there (I agreed to 
say nothing of the hope of working 
on his heart), will prevent him from 
continuing his practice in stealing. 
For four years he is stone-cutting at 
Portland, or digging at Dartmoor ; or, 
perhaps, better than either, working 
on a penal, or reformatory farm, such 
as may be easily established in any 
county in England. Should his treat- 
ment there be judicious, he may come 
to be able to earn an nonest living ; 
but, at any rate, he will have had so 
little training in crime, with such long 
intervals of labour, during which, if 
his heart has not become soft, ids 
hands have become hard, that he will 
have much difficulty in again finding a 
gang to work with, and fitting himself 
to the work of a professional thief. " 

Crime we shall always have, so long, 
at least, as there is temptation on one 
side, and frailty on the other j but it 
is our own fault if we continue to 
endure a criminal class, such as dis- 
graced our country a century ago, and 
which still exists among us. We have 
still our Thuggee caste even in Chris- 
tian EnglanaV men born to commit 
crime, whose fathers before them were 
thieves, and who live in haunts of 
their own, the sacred asylums of 
crime, likeAlsatia of old. It is not too 
much to set ourselves resolutely to 
extirpate all this hereditary crime, 
and we quite agree with Mr. Baker, 
that the extirpation of regular crime, 
as distinguished from crime committed 
under impulse, or the sudden press of 
temptation, is the end to be aimed at 
in tne reformatory movement No 
society deserves the name of a Chris- 
tian society, in which there is a large 
class who habitually live in sin. As 
it is, the difference between the habit 
of sin, and the single act of sin, which 
is the difference between a heathen 
man and a Christian; so a society 
which tolerates within it the habitual 
offender, does not deserve the name of 
Christian. What a happy state of 
things it would be. if the calendar of 
crime was reduced to the occasional 
instance of a man overtaken by a fault, 
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and restored by society in the spirit of 
meekness. Utopian ! Alas, it is so at 
present, but it is a gjreat point gained 
to have a high principle distinctly 
in view, to see, however far distant, 
a great and noble end to our reforma- 
tory labour. But, here again, we are 
reminded that the cause of criminal 
reform can never go on by itself; it is 
only with an advancing state of so- 
ciety that such a movement is possi- 
ble. Ignorance must decrease, pau- 
perism and selfish luxury, as well as 
many other social evils among high 
and low, rich and poor, must give way 
before the extirpation of regular crime 
will become more than a bare possi- 
bility, seen in the dim hereafter. 

Puolic Health was the subject of the 
fourth section of the Association for 
Promoting Social Science. In this we 
have another instance of the inter- 
dependence of all the sections, one on 
the other. Of what use is a know- 
ledge of the laws of health, unless the 
mass of the people are instructed to see 
and feel their importance. Or again, 
the increase of population in certain 
districts, increases tne rate of mortality 
in a certain ratio : thus three men die in 
Liverpool, for every one who dies at 
Glendale, a healthy district in North- 
umberland. How is this death-roll to 
be reduced in Liverpool? Dr. Head- 
lam Greenlow, who nas gone into the 
subject at great length, concludes that 
the diseases produced by the external 
conditions of a community, arise from 
a much greater variety of causes than 
have hitherto engaged the attention 
of the sanitary world, and that the 
means employed for its amelioration, 
must be far more varied than they 
have hitherto been. Dr. Greenlow, 
in fact, is far too experienced to put 
entire faith in Boards of Health ; he 
rises above the speciality of his own 
department, and looks to society at 
large to provide the cure for the evils 
that it inflicts on itself. 

We have briefly indicated the spirit 
in which the question of social reform 
must be studied. The five sections pro- 
mote and extend each other. "While 
it is for the general good that philan- 
thropists should choose their depart- 
ment of labour, and give their strength 
to the cause of law reform, of educa- 
tion, of criminal reform, or of public 
health, according as their professional 
or private reading may incline them, 
let each department remember that 



it is but a part of a whole, and that 
the whole is moved by powers peculiar 
to itself. 

Law reform will advance society, 
so also will education. Criminal and 
sanitary reform will give us a push 
in the right direction ; but all these 
propellers to progress will be of no 
use unless to an advancing society. 
They assume already a progressive 
state of society, and they help to ac- 
celerate its rate of progress ; but this 
is aU. In Spain, for instance, such an 
association could not exist at all, or 
even if called into existence under the 
highest patronage, would not be of 
the slightest use. It would be as 
useless as to fit an auxiliary screw to 
a water-barrel, and to set it afloat to 
cross the channel. It would spin 
round and round, but make no kind 
of progress. 

It is well for our country that its 
leading minds have leisure for ques- 
tions of social reform. There is a 
complaint in some quarters that poli- 
tics is losing its interest and public 
men degenerating ; and schemes are 
afloat for reconstructing parties, and 
reviving the old parliamentary prize- 
ring. Happily tne days of party are 
numbered with those of pugilism. 
There is no great public question to 
divide the House, and the fight for 
the championship between Jralmer- 
ston and Disraeli is far less exciting, 
we admit, than between a Pitt and a 
Fox. We are astonished that any 
sensible man should complain of this, 
and recommend, as the National Jit- 
view has done in a recent political 
article, to divide the country and Par- 
liament into two great parties — the 
Conservative and extreme Democratic 
—that the lovers of limited monarchy 
should rally on one sideithose of de- 
mocracy on the other. The reviewer 
justly remarks that this would divide 
society " horizontally and not verti- 
cally/ setting on the one side the 
rich and the cultivated, on the other 
side those who have nothing to lose and 
every thing to gain by a new order of 
things. And all thiSj what for ? To 
pass a new Reform Bill or worse still, 
to maintain the old tradition of party 
government, and the old lines of se- 
paration between Conservative and 
Radical. 

We never know our blessings till 
we lose them, is our reflection, as we 
see men complain of the stagnation of 
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party politics. They forget Bacon's 
apt illustration of the miller of Trum- 
pington — the water-mill only went 
when the windmills were stopped; and 
» the advancement of learning went 
on when the winds of faction were 
hashed Are we to set our windmills 
going, that, as children, we may stand 
and see them toes their giant arms 
high in the air. Such is the sense of 
this reviewer's proposal to revive 
party spirit Happily for us we have 
settled our great constitutional quar- 
rels long since, and we greatly prefer 
toning our strength to questions of 
social reform, such as this association 
pursues in its quiet way. These are 
questions worthy of the attention of 
our ablest minds • and we rejoice to see 
the leaders of deDate, Lord John Rus- 
sell, Lord Brougham, Sir John Pack- 
ington, Lord Stanley, presiding over 
the several sections of this associa- 
tion j and thus preparing the way for 
Parliament adopting measures which 
have been thoroughly sifted. 

As to these questions which the 
French call haute politique, we dread 
and abhor them. We want no organic 
changes in our constitution. King, 
Lords, and Commons we are content 
with--our three estates — and as to 
the Bishops, we leave them to fight 
their own battle with the Halls and 
Hojgmans, who conceive they have a 
mission to dislodge them from the 
Upper House. As to foreign politics 
we are deeply persuaded that we med- 
dle in continental complications to 
our own injury, as well as to that of 
the free constitutions we undertake 
to foster. The political mind has lit- 
tle to exercise itself on subjects of 
trade. Lai&sez nous /aire is the 
watchword to political meddlers. In 
fact the young and active politician 
anow-a-days like the little boy who 
wanted something to play with him ; 
but the dog had its master to follow, 
the horse had to draw the plough, the 
busy bee had its honey to hive — so, 
despairing of finding playmates, he 
dung his satchel over his shoulder 
and went to school So religion, and 
trade, and foreign affairs are all going 
their own way, and want no young 
kail Stanley or Carnarvon to play 
vith them ; so like good boys let 
the young statesmen who want to 
wve their country, be busy too, and 
trie up questions of social reform, 
ud we shall hear no more of "hori- 



zontal divisions" of society, or set- 
ting class against class, by calling 
for democratic measures. The best 
political cry we ever saw was one 
chalked up on a wall in Limerick, 
"Give us Repale or the oaten 
male." Poor souls want to be fed, 
and if you won't feed them, or 
blunder so about it that they can't 
feed themselves, then they cry for 
reform. The French Revolution is 
now known to have been half or two- 
thirds a famine mutiny: the nation 
was starving, and cut off their king's 
head because they could chew grass 
no longer. Pure political questions 
there are none. None above the age 
of sophisters should debate about 
tyrannicide and republics, the rights 
of man, and universal suffrage, and 
questions which have as little practical 
use as Rabelais' " fly in vacuo buzzing 
on second intentions." We confess to a 
kind of horror of your men who go up 
to first principles, and tell you that 
vote by ballot, or manhood suffrage, or 
a federal republic would bring oack 
Astrcea and the age of theophilan- 
thropy. Hodge and Giles want a 
big loaf instead of a little one, and 
you hand them the ballot-box. Mr. 
Crumpit who sells the loaf wants a field 
or two to build a " box" on, and for 
this law reform must reduce the cost 
of conveyancing— and you promise 
him the reform in the year One of the 
new republic. The doctor wants to 
carry off the drainage, and the parson 
to collect all the little thieves and 
scamps and teach them to be honest 
boys, and still your talk is of theo- 
philanthropy and the rights of man. 
It is evident that no one of these four 
classes of men of which the immense 
majority of our population is com- 
posed, want new political rights — they 
have all the status they ask for, and 
only want the state to rid them of 
some of the anomalies that cling to 
that status. Social reform, therefore, 
not political, is the want of the age ; 
and under a deep persuasion of this 
we desire to turn the governing 
minds of the country into the chan- 
nels of thought opened up by this 
Association. 

Should Dublin be favoured, as we 
heartily hope it may be, by a visit of 
this parliament of philanthropists, 
there are great and good measures 
which their presence among us would 
forward, and perhaps secure. 
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Dublin, we fear, deserves the epithet 
"dirty," better than any more poetical 
prefix. Works of drainage, surface 
cleansing;, ventilation, the establish- 
ment of baths and washhouses, and 
above all, the improvement of the 
dwellings of the poor in the Liberties, 
are measures loudly calling for the 
attention of the citizens of Dublin. 
Some four or five years ago a few in- 
dividuals, struck with the necessity of 
this most neglected of municipal re- 
forms — the reform of the liberties — 
met and proposed to establish a society 
for building new and repairing old 
houses, as dwellings for the poor, and 
to insure due provision for light, 
ventilation, space, household con- 
veniences, pure water drainage, in 
fact, the primary essentials found in 
the dwellings of the rich. The scheme 
was talked of at the time and then 
fell to the ground. Laudatur et alget 
was the sentiment of the citizens of 
Dublin, of this best of all reforms. 
The capital (for it was to be carried 
on on commercial and self-supporting 
principles), was not forthcoming, and 
so the poor of Dublin have been left 
to the tender mercies of the rentier 
class in the Liberties — a class we need 
not remind the reader, not among the 
most enlightened and self-denying in 
the community. 

Now what other towns have done 
Dublin may do. Mr. John May, of 
Macclesfield, has told the Association 
what has been done there in the last 
few years. In the 1847-8, the author 
of this paper called the attention of 
the inhabitants of Macclesfield to the 
excess of sickness and high rate of 
mortality which prevailed there. It 
was then shown that in Macclesfield, 
dirt and disease reigned undisturbed. 
To clear the matter of all doubt or 
dispute, it was shown that while the 
rate of mortality of the seventeen 
rural parishes round the town, was 
only sixteen in the thousand, the 
death-rate in the town stood at thirty- 
three, or an annual excess of town 
over country of 587 deaths. 

In a financial point of view, it was 
made to appear that in one undrained 
filthy district, constituting seven 
streets, the sum paid in relief, by the 
parish, was upwards of twenty-five 
per cent of the cross rental of all the 
property situated within the district 
The statistics of crime bore an equally 
high standard— in fact, death, disease, 



both united. 

Here was a case for reform, and if 
this Augean stable could be cleansed, 
Dublin need not despair. 

The Public Health Act was intro- 
duced, and the worst streets and filthy 
courts were at once paved, flagged, 
and sewered ; the houses all drained, 
additional means of ventilation used, 
and the yards and courts drained and 
flagged. 

Wow for the proof that to dislodge 
dirt is to reduce disease. The rate of 
mortality had stood at thirty-three in 
the thousand ; it fell soon after to 
twenty-sixin tne thousand,and to make 
this decrease more striking, it is shown 
that in one street the rate of mortality 
decreased sixty per cent., in another, 
forty, in a third, thirty-four, in a fourth 
only twelve; the rate of decrease 
being most striking in those which 
had formerly been tne dirtiest The 
average age of death of all persons 
before these drainage works began, 
was twenty-four years; it is now 
twenty-nine years, or in other words 
the dial of death has gone back five 
degrees, and five years has been added 
to the life of every inhabitant of 
Macclesfield. The reduction of deaths 
has brought with it a reduction of 
sickness proportionate. For each death 
it is proved that there are twenty- 
eight cases of sickness, so that it is 
easily seen that a load of suffering 
has been taken off at one stroke from 
the good town of Macclesfield. The 
poor law union surgeon states that he 
has attended twenty-nine per cent less 
cases of sickness since the drainage ; 
the police records show that felonies 
and other offences had decreased in 
one street fifty-five per cent — in an- 
other forty-seven — in a third twenty- 
four per cent and had influenced 
the state of crime generally, so 
that there was a decrease in the 
whole borough of four per cent The 
chief constable of Macclesfield reports 
"there has been considerably less 
drunkenness among the working 
classes ;" and, as one good work helps 
on another, baths and washhouses 
have followed upon sewers and drains ; 
the people, accustomed to the taste 
of pure air at home, began to conceive 
a relish for sipping and sniffing it al 
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firxo, and so a public park, seventeen 
acres in extent, was laid out near the 
town in gardens, shrubberies, and 
ornamental planting. Bowling-greens 
and cricket-grounds put Gin-alley out 
of favour— forty sets of wickets were 
often seen pitched on a Saturday 
afternoon after the mills were closed — 
for the half-holiday movement came 
upon the heels of these other reforms — 
and, as facts are stubborn things, we 
wind up our bird's-eye view of Mac- 
clesfield, past and present, with the 
altered calendar of crime. "Since 
the opening of the park cases of 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct 
have decreased in the borough twenty- 
three per cent as compared with the 
three preceding years; making use 
of obscene and profane language has 
decreased sixty per cent. ; gambling 
has decreased fifty-eight per cent., 
and summary charges of every class 
have decreased twenty-six per cent." 

But did all this philanthropy pay ? 
Is the bank of charity a safe invest- 
ment ? It is proved that the tax for 
sweetening the blood, and extracting 
the poison from the system of Mac- 
clesfield, was the best investment Mac- 
clesfield ever made — it is worth draw- 
ing money out of the "dirty three per 
cents." to sink it in drains and sewers. 
There is one practical instance^ out of 
many, of a landlord having nineteen 
houses empty out of twenty-three for 
a long period- which were immedi- 
ately occupied when the street im- 
provements were completed — houses 
are better occupied, tenants are less 
subject to sickness, rents are better 
paid, and repairs and dilapidations 
are diminished. Another telling fact 
b this, that in the first distnct of 
filthy streets that were drained and 
paved, the saving in relief by the 
parish amounted to eight and a-half 
per cent on the aggregate cost of the 
constructive works in these streets — 
paying, in fact, five per cent, as inter- 
est on the outlay, and three and a-half 
percent towards the capital expended. 

Dirty Dublin, think of this ! We have 
our city debentures with their guar- 
anteed four per cent — good invest- 
ments by the way — here are city deben- 
tures that will bring in five per cent ; 
and, over and above, there is a sinking 
fmdof threeanda-half per cent which 
» to swallow up the deDt ; and with it 
we hope, the curt of Dublin, both to be 

"la the deep bosom of the ocean buried." 



Why, to drain our fields and bogs, the 
Government is ready to lend money at 
six and a-half per cent and to repay 
principal and interest in twenty-two 
years. Can we not get money on the 
same terms to drain our filthy streets 
and lanes, and to let in air and water 
into the dwellings of the poor. The 
surface water on our undrained lands 
breeds no miasma, it only grows 
rushes, and breeds nothing worse than 
a snipe or a duck ; but the surface 
stuff— water it is not, but matter fecu- 
lent with filth of all the three king- 
doms, animal, vegetable, and mineral 
— of our undrained streets, breeds 
typhus, skin diseases, drunkenness, 
crime, death. Let Dublin then be 
rid of her rubbish as Macclesfield is — 
let us improve the dwellings of the 
poor, and, if the Corporation cannot 
or will not take it up, let a society be 
formed with a joint stock capital; or, 
better still, the trustees of a Govern- 
ment loan tor improving and purifying 
the Liberties of Dublin. 

Suppose, for instance, the Corpora- 
tion were to apply for a loan to the 
Drainage Commissioners, to be repaid 
at six and a-half per cent If eight 
and a-half per cent, could be saved 
from our poors rate, it is easy to see 
that the city could repay the cost of 
the works, both principal and inter- 
est, and, after all, reduce the present 
poor rate two per cent What Mac- 
clesfield has done Dublin may do. We 
trust that such an example may not 
be lost upon us, but that the press, 
the clergy, our leading philanthro- 
pistSj and those who claim to guide 
public opinion into right channels, 
will not let these suggestions slumber. 
Five years ago the proposal was 
mooted, and the stagnant drains of 
the Liberties stirred by the brush of 
reform, but it came to nothing. Noli 
quieta movere — was the way we treated 
our Dublin Camarina. Now, again, 
the question is stirred, and we trust 
that at last attention will be roused 
to one of the best investments, not to 
say one of the noblest works of cha- 
rity that ever appealed to the citizens 
of Dublin. If dirt is only " matter 
out of place," who would not be a 
scavenger ] The employment is 
honourable, and, till we set the sca- 
venger to work, we may be sure the 
schoolmaster will labour in vain, the 
clergyman and city missionary go 
their rounds to little purpose. "Clean- 
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liness," Wesley said, " was next to god- 
liness" — in a sense it is even before it 
— the sewers must run under the 
church, and you must lay them in the 
foundation of the building, for, if not, 
rottenness will reek even in holy 
walls, and the house of prayer become 
a hot-bed of disease ana death. 
We trust that before the visit of 



the Association to Dublin, our citi- 
zens will have set about the work 
of purification in earnest ; and that 
Mr. John May will walk through the 
Liberties without a pockethandker- 
chief to his nose, or a bottle of Mac- 
clesfield salts in his pocket to keep 
down the ammonia of Long-lane or 
Bull-alley. 



THE HOMES OF THE SOUTH. 



The inhabitant of the old country, 
not sufficiently prosperous upon his 
native soil, in determining to court 
fortune on a colonial stage, is solaced 
by the reflection that he does not de- 
part into exile. Whatever the motive 
of his emigration, he would still be 
but poorly satisfied were he embark- 
ing for a locality where the flag of 
Fatherland did not float over institu- 
tions the counterpart of those which 
he had regretfully left behind. Taught 
from youth to cherish principles of 
State proper to his own country, and 
constituting her glory among the na- 
tions, he connects with their continued 
enjoyment every domestic felicity, 
personal independence, the satisfac- 
tory and assured possession of the 
fruits of his toil, ana many other social 
blessings. For the want of a con- 
viction that he carried with him his 
tried and sound British polity, no 
other inducement in the tempting dis- 
tance could compensate. Thus, even 
emigration to the United States, closely 
allied as the condition of things in 
the realm of Brother Jonathan is 
to that prevailing in the domain of 
"Honest John Bull," cannot be under- 
taken without a feeling that one is 
abandoning his own stock, and adven- 
turing into a region to him completely 
new. Not so when we sail for one of 
our Colonies. To visit them is like 
crossing from one district of the king- 
dom to the other. 

To some extent influenced by the 
feeling we have indicated, the vast 
body of our intelligent emigrants, 



other things being equal, prefer pitch- 
ing their tents within the sweep of 
Her Majesty's sceptre. There ia a dig- 
nity, an honour, a just, commendable, 
and most natural pride, in claiming 
the name ? Briton, under another hea- 
ven. It is our boast that every spot 
our national fortunes are associated 
with presents the English common- 
wealth in miniature. Show us the 
shore where our enterprising sons have 
fixed their abode, and we point to 
another England^ where every lead- 
ing feature of the parent character 
will in due time be developed. Whi- 
thersoever our footsteps turn, we 
proudly plant the acorn which, in 
course of years, is to spring into the 

rbolical, ever-spreading, glorious 
Oak. 
This identity of our Colonies with 
the home country is at once the pecu- 
liarity and the safety of our emigra- 
tion. Kansas is an immense terri- 
tory, of greater extent than the three 
British Isles, and it is rapidly peo- 
pling ; Minnesota is an attractive re- 
gion, with an excellent soil, and Ame- 
rican enterprise is tending thither; 
but the colonists of those fertile plains 
do not bring with them the nucleus 
of an organized society, as Englishmen, 
Irishmen, and Scotchmen do, when 
they land in fresh spots in Australia, 
or found additional settlements in 
Zealandia. In the more recently 
opened dependencies of the Union 
there is as much anarchy as prevailed 
in Europe in a barbarous age. Far 
better, therefore, to plant one s stakes 



Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand; Rise and Progress, Ac., with a Colonial 
Directory. By an Englishman. London : Saunders and Ottlev . 

New Zealand, or Zealandia, the Britain of the South, with Maps and Coloured 
Views. By Charles Hurrthouse, a New Zealand Colonist. London: Edward 
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where the licence of democracy is tem- 
pered by the restraints of common 
sense, where no class or colour is pro- 
scribed or enslaved, and where reli- 
gion is not subject to such vagaries as 
thoie of Mormon. What British emi- 
grant would not rather occupy a spot 
of earth at the Antipodes, under the 
broad liberality of the English Con- 
stitution, than contend for a shred of 
freedom with the unscrupulous and 
sanguinary slaveholder in the Far 
West, or resort to the mode of coloni- 
zation practised by the filibuster in 
Central and South America ? 

When adventurers go forth from 
beneath the folds of the star-gemmed 
banner, it is not to rear a fabric hav- 
ing even the measure of excellence 
and the fair pretence of the structure 
which they vacate. Loosely attached 
to the slipshod system of their govern- 
ment, their minds on a level with the 
discontent and capricious politics of 
their nation, they carry to fresh ter- 
ritories no denned plan of action in 
their social capacity. They seize by 
violence, and rule by sheer torce ? what 
they have not had the patient indus- 
try to subdue by peaceful pursuits, 
laying hold of another and another 
region, as circumstances favour their 
aggression, they erect no political edi- 
fice worthy the character of the age, 
or conducive to the Christian conquest 
of the earth. On the contrary, the 
stability of British institutions, and 
the thorough identification of every 
educated subject of Queen Victoria 
with their spirit, induce a salutary 
and necessary propagation in distant 
dimes, so that thus gradually the seed 
of a true progress is wafted from our 
shores across the wastes which we 
are destined, in the highest sense, to 
reclaim. 

We sometimes hear expressions 
employed regarding emigration im- 
plying prejudice, as if it were a dis- 
honourable or a mischievous thing to 
desert one's native land for another. 
Those observations are best removed 
by reiterating the fact, that when 
Britons leave the home-country for 
its Colonies, they are merely changing 
their locaHtyof residence on the same 
loTed soU. They do not cease to be 
Englishmen when they follow the 
{rough in Otago, or occupy the store in 
fcydnevj or whistle "Rule Britannia" 
it a "aiggins" in Vancouver's Island. 



They are still as truly of the genuine 
family, as if they lived by the Hum- 
ber, the Tay, or the Shannon. It is 
a folly to harangue against emigration. 
The thing is inevitable. As old coun- 
tries get rich and populous, their "best 
affair of business ' is the colonization 
of new districts. Emigration has been 
much maligned. It is not a thing for 
convicts, paupers, wrecked tradesmen, 
and the ne'er-do-well of a family. 
All these, indeed, often find a refuse m 
the bosom of foreign society, wnere 
they begin anew, all former scores 
obliterated ; but the emigrant should 
have, and in nine cases out of every 
ten within the last few years actu- 
ally has had, some capital. He fixes 
upon a distant spot Wause he can 
turn his energies and his cash to bet- 
ter account there than among the 
crowded competitions of a perfected 
state of things. He is a person fond 
of adventure. He seeks an independ- 
ence, and does not choose to follow 
out the slow and uncertain processes 
by which it is attainable where he 
was brought up. He longs for the 
freedom, the physical vigour, the 
scope of a new country. 

Within the past half century, or 
less, England has vastly increased her 
efforts of colonization. It has been 
estimated that during this period 
little below 7,000,000, or one-fourth 
of our present population, have de- 
parted to the three grand desti- 
nations inviting English enterprise : 
America, the Canadas ; and the Anti- 
podes. What a fact is here ! How 
great is its importance ethnologically, 
commercially, morally. Still, an excess 
of emigration is not to be apprehended. 
Even if the statement be true, that 
300^000 of our people are annually 
drained off, things will find their level 
There is yet much unemployed labour 
in our market. It is scarcely less 
hard now than it was twenty years ago 
for unassisted merit to push its way. 
Our farm-labourers are. after all, 
but little bettered by tne drain of 
men. We can bear, in short, a much 
greater exode, and our emigrants and 
colonists becoming consumers of our 
manufactures, ana of a portion of our 
produce, are helping to enrich and 
prepare us for any reaction which 
may perchance be brought about 

Friendly as we are to emigration, 
however, we wish to see it governed 
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by purely voluntary considerations. 
We would not desire a system of 
colonization forced by the State. 
Many earnest advocates of extended 
colonization carry their zeal too far. 
For example, when a writer says, 
"Since the world began, there has 
been neither savage nor civilised com- 
munity which, in the conduct of its 
public affairs, has exhibited half the 
amount of suicidal doltishness which 
we exhibit year by year in spending 
our millions on paupers and prisoners, 
instead of our thousands on emigrants 
and emigrant ships," we perceive that 
his anxiety for his hobby nas swamped 
his reason. " Spending ten millions, 
or any sum every year and for ever, 
in the maintenance and relief of a 
million of paupers, possible paupers, 
and petty criminals is, as regards any 
pecuniary return which such outlay 
makes us, almost as barren an opera- 
tion as if the ten millions were every 
year sunk in the Atlantic. But spend- 
ing ten millions one year in removing 
those hands and mouths to our food 
countries in Canada, Australia, or Zea- 
landia, would be like the fruitful opera- 
tion of once sowing a fertile field with 
seed, and ever after reaping a goodly 
annual crop." This, again, is one of 
those general and seemly statements, 
by which superficial thinkers are com- 
monly deceived. Loans and grants in 
promotion of emigration, and all asso- 
ciational enterprises for the same pur- 
pose, have failed, except in a few pe- 
culiar instances. It is universal expe- 
rience that the natural course of emi- 
gration, prompted by a gold discovery, 
or the less captivating prospects of 
remunerative agriculture, is better cal- 
culated speedily and effectually to 
subject new regions to the influences 
of civilization. All great colonizations, 
especially within the last half century, 
have been accomplished by events as 
far beyond the control of legislation, 
as they were independent of every 
factitious scheme whatsoever. There- 
fore we reply to some who have 
argued for the transportation of every 
able-bodied pauper in the three coun- 
tries, at £S per head, to the fields of 
Tasmania — keep the lumber at home ; 
wide as the limits of our Colonial em- 
pire are, there is no room within 
them for the scum of the home popu- 
lation. It is not our worst men the 
Colonies demand from us. On the 



contrary, they seek our best physical 
and mental material, and have a right 
to all their advantages enable them to 
claim. 

Of late years our emigration has 
received an extraordinary impetus 
from various and marvellous causes 
of no artificial kind. It is still pro- 
ceeding by influences which are ra- 
pidly accelerating in range and im- 
portance. Swift and extensive revo- 
lutions are thus occurring on the 
earth's surface. Every month almost 
has its new feature in the moral and 
peaceful conquests of colonization. 
Something unforeseen, but of which, 
nevertheless, we are probably upon 
the threshold, may infuse a larger 
English element into India. Even 
much grander and subtler movements 
of the human family are inevitably 
approaching ; and novel and strangely 
sudden strides of population may be 
soon accomplished by events as un- 
anticipated and remarkable as the 
discovery of the precious metal in the 
sands of the Frazer River. Before 
the middle-aged of us die, even the 
Makololo may have seen numbers of 
hardy Anglo-Saxons swarming across 
his unfenced plains as locusts in num- 
ber, and fixing their homes snugly 
where he was wont to hunt the prey 
amid the primeval silence. Civiliza- 
tion is no longer in " a narrow space 
of life confined ;" but is elaborating 
itself upon the estate which it has yet 
to render fruitful ; and, acting in con- 
comitancy with true religion, is in- 
creasing the resources and enlarging 
the sphere of human life. " Midwife 
time' is bringing her " ripened plot" 
to stages of swift and astonishing de- 
velopment 

Attractive as the Canadas are to 
men of high temper and a strong 
Scandinavian cast, and inspiring aa it 
is to contemplate the destiny awaiting 
the country envied by our American 
cousins, where every element of na- 
tional greatness exists, the friend of 
British extension lets his eyes more 
earnestly rest upon the lands of the 
remote South, where our sons and 
brothers are establishing an island- 
empire, the copy of that whose ensign 
waves in our northern breeze, through 
their energy in pursuing that con- 
quest over physical nature by means 
of which mamly our race nas tri- 
umphed in all its aggressions on un- 
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peopled districts. A few years back 
Melbourne was a village: it now 
claims the designation of a large city, 
annually displaying fresh avenues of 
houses and shops, the seats of a large 
and rapidly extending commerce. 
Geelong all but competes with it in 
importance, and has advantages, 
moreover, which seem to give it the 
prospect of successfully rivalling the 
older town. Within a recent period 
Zftftlandia has been Ditched upon as 
the site of fresh Lonaons, and Liver- 
pools, and Manchesters, and Glas- 
gows; and nothing is conceivable 
preventing it from becoming in time, 
in all respects, the second self of these 
islands — the dwelling-place of our 
religion, and of our arts, sustained by 
skilled labour drafted from our pul- 
pits, colleges, farm-houses, dockyards, 
factories, ana workshops, affording the 
nucleus of future stability and a pros- 
perity independent of all extraneous 
assistance. 

Among a number of works on Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand spread before 
us, we select such as press a large 
amount of information into a small 
compass, evincing an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the blemishes of Aus- 
tralian society, which the authors do 
not conceal or excuse. 

The gold-fever led to the growth of 
Melbourne so marvellously that in 
two years it sprang from the rank of 
a third-class English town to that of 
a first-rate English city. This increase 
was not a non-permanent thing. 
Every interest of tne locality became 
enlarged, and notwithstanding some 
reverses — the chief arising from glut- 
ted markets — Melbourne has neld 
the ground then taken up. "An 
Englishman" confesses more than 
this. " Although," he says, " Colonial 
rogues have not grown upright, nor 
Sabbath-breakers turned saints, nor 
profligates become pure, honesty and 
good conduct appear to be respected." 
In every new country, whereinto all 
torts of characters are pouring, years 
must elapse before such refinements 
of swindling as have recently occurred 
not a hundred miles from us find 
scope and opportunity. At all events, 
aome of the worst knaves of Victoria 
•erred their apprenticeship to the 
craft within the tingle of Bow Bells. 
While not disposed to give the Mel- 
bourners what they might consider 
a bad character, and while feeling a 



full and generous sympathy with the 
prospects of their city and colony, we 
cannot conceal the fact, which rests 
on the basis of figures, that they are 
not free from serious vices. One of 
these is that thirst which consti- 
tutes the prevailing malady of Britain. 
The drinking customs run to a great 
height in Victoria. A larger quantity 
of ardent spirits is consumed there 
than in the other Australian colonies ; 
but here again we must, in justice to 
what we may call the regular popula- 
tion, say that the consumption is 
principally found upon the gold-fields. 
We ought to add that the latest re- 
turns snow a decline. In truth, with 
the subsidence of the gambling-mania, 
which set in after the first successes of 
the gold seekers, the fabric of society 
began to be reconstructed, and every 
year has shown a solid improvement. 
Commerce and agriculture are ad- 
vancing in Australia. A satisfactory 
change commenced at the moment 
when the working of the gold-fields 
was adopted as a fixed branch of 
effort, and when classes of enterpris- 
ing men, not suited to the roughing 
of the creeks and nugget-fields, not 
inclined to mingle witnfilthy Chinese, 
revolver-armed Americans, and the 
offscourings of all nations, began to 
perceive that the pursuits or the spade, 
of the sheep-breeder, and the mer- 
chant, brought their rich rewards in 
due course. The glut of the markets 
of Melbourne has ceased ; labour is 
steady, if not abundant ; and it is 
eloquent of the thriving character of 
the colony that it passed through the 
late commercial ordeal, so prostrating 
to England and America, compara- 
tively scathless. It is mentioned, in- 
deed, as a test of the actual condi- 
tion of our Australian colonies, that 
the present rate of consumption of 
imported goods is not less than £AQ 
per annum per head, including men, 
women, and children. Another indi- 
cation of the stability of things in 
Melbourne is the circumstance that 
we still find there an excellent general 
market. Shipments to Australia are 
rising again into large importance in 
our export trade, and are perfectly safe 
if judiciously made. An examination 
of the last tables on the subject pub- 
lished in the colony convinces us that 
our merchants and manufacturers 
are more discriminating in their ex- 
ports than they formerly were. Their 
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recent heavy lesson at the Antipodes 
has not been lost Noble fleets of 
ships are perpetually on the bosom of 
the seas bearing English materials to 
the land of gold, and the demand for 
these, if not inordinate, as it was 
some time ago. is steadier and safer. 
On the other hand, Australia, in re- 
turn, sends us colonial produce in 
quantities and kinds increasing every 
season. In addition to the greatest 
commodity of the South, its pure rich 
gold, we now have a wool trade, an 
import of Australian copper, of lead 
silver-mixed, silk, gums, and hides ; 
and ere long we shall probably boast 
the excellence of our Australian cotton. 
Glance at our imports from the Anti- 
podes for a recent single month. In the 
first place, there has been sent to us 
in this period 269,124 ounces, or seven 
and a-hcdf tons of gold ! The yield 
of the gold-fields is not diminishing. 
The produce of 1857 was almost as 
high as that of 1856, and the applica- 
tion of machinery to quartz-crushing 
bids fair to increase the results of 
1858. Regularly constituted compa- 
nies now prosecute the separation of 
the precious metal, and the digger's 
profession is systematized. It may be 
mentioned in passing that the year 
1856 was remarkable by the discovery 
of the Nugget — the largest mass of 
gold ever nit upon by man. It 
weighed 1,743 ounces, and brought 
its fortunate possessor £6,972. To 
return to our imports from Australia. 
In the spaceof some thirty recent days, 
there were received 15,395 bales of 
wool, value for £153,950 ; 2,542 tons 
of copper, besides large amounts of 
silk, hides, tallow, resins, and gums ; 
and these Australian products are to 
be regarded but as the earnest of what 
the new continent is capable. 

One other feature in the prosperity 
of Melbourne — in that even, steady 
flow of her present prosperity, which 
so strongly contrasts with the fevered, 
unhealthy, and dangerous era of spe- 
culation that succeeded the first years 
of gold— is the demand for labour. 
Upon an inquiry into the best sources 
of information, we do not see that 
there is any ground for the prevailing 
impression that the colonial labour 
market is overstocked. On the con- 
trary, very enlarged requirements in 
this respect are looked for imme- 
diately. Greatpublic works are being 
undertaken. The last Australian mau 



brings intelligence that by a co-ope- 
ration of the capitalists and legisla- 
ture of the colony, no less a sum than 
£7,000,000 is about to be provided 
for the construction of railways. 
Among the other works spoken of 
are large reservoirs of water for sup- 
plying the gold fields. In addition, 
mining operations of some extent are 
in contemplation. The expanding 
commerce of the settlement, and the 
augmentation in the number of its in- 
habitants, are, year by year, directly 
productive of ever-new resources for 
the employment of handicraftsmen. 
It is true that labour is not at such a 
premium as some years ago, but if its 
remuneration be less now, the ne- 
cessaries of life are cheaper from 
the increased facilities of communica- 
tion with England, and the progress 
of the agricultural and industrial re- 
sources of the colony. Artizans and 
labourers in Melbourne are, in reality, 
in better circumstances than when 
their services were worth any amount 
at a nominal ^oW-prioe — which, at 
the time, was a very different thing, 
indeed, from real value. We encour- 
age no tradesman to embark for Mel- 
bourne with the promise of giving 
him whatever exaggerated remunera- 
tion he chooses to expect ; but the emi- 
grant willing and skilled to work at 
useful employments has no reason to 
fear want of occupation in Australia. 
There would be even greater room for 
a remunerative labour-demand, were 
the politicians of Victoria not cursed 
with that quarrelsomeness which 
seems proper to the race everywhere. 
While rival factions brawl, the real in- 
terests of the colony suffer. If the col- 
onists would enioy peace, they must 
watch with vigilance the schemes of 
adventurers from the home country — 
used-up demagogies, failures in Eng- 
land, and impracticable every place for 
any useful purpose. They must refuse 
to be led oy cries, and look to the 
material advantages of quiet stable, 
orderly government As in all places 
where tne democracy has more than 
its due position, in Victoria there are 
frequent, sudden, causeless chances 
of ministry, brought about by cabals ; 
and while the game of office— the 
stormy amusement of state shuttle- 
cock — goes forward, matters of solid 
usefulness are neglected. The Mel- 
bourners have lately had a crisis, and 
new counsellors are at their ear. 
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There may soon be a fresh revulsion, 
and the agitating Irish, revolutionary, 
anti-British element, must once more 
sink. Those frequent changes, how- 
ever, are to be deplored; for the 
colony, like every young country, 
whose institutions are after a good 
original, has nothing to do with ab- 
stract political systems. On the con- 
trary, that government is best for it — 
that ministry will be most to be com- 
mended in Melbourne— which takes 
the wisest course for extending the 
material prosperity of the settlement 

S' making it alluring to emigrants of 
e sound-headed, loyal-hearted, in- 
dustrious Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Our reference to Victoria would be 
incomplete without an allusion to the 
extraordinary Chinese emigration 
which is still such a subject of con- 
tention with the Melbourners, and 
must be to all thoughtful persons 
a topic of deep interest Some time 
ago the Colonial newspapers startled 
the British isle from its propriety by 
asBerting that Australia was being 
rapidly overrun by Chinese. What! 
Could the thing be so 1 Would the 
exclusive, jealous, suspicious, domestic 
Celestial, leave his paternal acres to 
tempt fortune on a foreign hill-side — 
to clare the opposition of powerful 
competitors in a world of which he 
knew nothing ? It seemed a strange 
thing to credit ; but seeing is believing. 
Who are those groups of stolid, slow- 
moving animalfLpassing from the 
landing-place % They push into the 
city as men ignorant of their destina- 
tion indeed, but determined to be 
turned back by no obstacle. They 
have clearly a common purpose. They 
are the representatives, the germ, of 
an emigrating nation. They wear 
more the cast of invaders than adven- 
turer settlers. None of them waits 
in Melbourne. The sheen of the gold 
has dazzled even their dull eyes ? and 
roused even their heavy feet to activity. 
The fame of the l£oh-i-Noor has 
penetrated to the walls of Pekin ; and 
among those incomers is more than 
one sage mandarin, who has deserted 
his books and his dignities to wash 
auriferous soil for grams of the royal 
deposit At first these wandering 
Chinese are not noticed Their pig- 
tails and waddling gait, their gestures 
and curious habits, as they proceed 
toward the Diggings, attract little 
attention. But tney soon become a 



consideration of state. Numbers pour 
in daily. They increase at Mount 
Ararat and elsewhere like flies on a 
first warm day of summer. No one 
knows whence they come ; but every 
one sees for what they come. John 
Chinaman is no novice in the matter 
of gold. He is a ready-made digger — 
he uses the "cradle as if he had 
been at the fields from the first, or 
had a tradition of cold-digging in his 
own empire. By his intense perse- 
verance ne acquires wealth, and be- 
comes desirous of holding a position 
equal to that of the Europeans about 
him. He buys English dress, which 
he dons with the air and the pride of 
a successful imitator. He rolls up 
his queue, invests his head in a hat, 
strides about in Wellingtons, eats 
like a Western, drinks, smokes, gam- 
bles, swears, and soforth — picking 
up, in fine, all Christian virtues ra- 
pidly. The Europeans soon resent 
this rapid jump into civilization on 
the part of the Chinese. There is a 
rebellion at the Diggings, and some 
of the Melbourne newspapers call 
for no end of laws to force China 
to observe its own old stay-at-home 
principles. This is a day. however, 
m which the fountains or old prin- 
ciples are broken up, and a flooding of 
the earth with novel deeds and strange 
theories is the consequence. Forced 
to discontinue arriving at the port of 
Mellxmrne, the Chinese find other 
means of getting at the El Dorado. 
The latest papers from Melbourne 
show that the colony is still in excite- 
ment, caused by the continued large 
incursion of the Chinesej and the im- 
position of a poll-tax is advocated. 
Without saying that this extreme 
course might not in certain cases be- 
come imperative, we may yet express 
a hope that as long as possible all 
legal interference with the Chinese 
immigrants at the gold fields will be 
restricted to whatever steps are ne- 
cessary to keep them in order, and to 
preserve public morality. 

When the course of public feeling 
was dead against the Celestials, the 
Melbourne Chamber of Commerce 
came to their aid, by passing the 
following creditable resolution : — 

"That in the opinion of this Chamber, 
it is contrary to the spirit of the age, 
opposed to the interests of this colony, 
and to the treaty with China, to pass any 
law peculiarly applicable to the proven- 
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tion of the Chinese from landing in this 
colony." 

Here we may remark, however, that 
several of the most serious quarrels 
which have occurred with the Chinese 
at the Diggings have arisen from the 
misdeeds of the intruders; for it is 
a singular fact that their impassable, 
Asiatic-Dutch temperament becomes 
mercurial as that of a Frenchman, 
and combative as that of a Hibernian, 
under the influence of the hard work, 
depravities, and bad whiskey of Balla- 
rat. But let us not express wonder at 
the opposition with which the Chinese 
were met After all, the gold-diggers 
had a remarkable precedent We 
recollect with our own ears to have 
heard in the British House of Com- 
mons, and from the lips of an eminent 
statesman, a sort of Alaric decree of 
extermination pronounced against the 
Celestials, for no other reason than 
that they were such, and staggered a 
little at the blessings of the Company's 
opium. 

One of the most significant things 
connected with the Chinese debate in 
Victoria is a speech authenticated as 
delivered, or written, by "Quang 
Chew ; lately arrived, a man, being 
good in his reason and affections, and 
fifth cousin of the Mandarin Ta Quang 
Tsing Loo, who possesses many gar- 
dens near Macao. Such a title and 
preamble prelude something classical 
and impressive. Friend Chew pro- 



4 * Kind people of the Gold-enticing 
Country! — I, a man of some years 
beyond the rest of us Chinese who have 
recently disembarked upon the hospit- 
able shores of your yellow fields ; also a 
man, wishing very humbly to express 
the gratitude of his heart, and of all 
those who accompany him, or who have 
gone before us, aud not forgetting all 
those who are humbly on the way; I, 
being, moreover, a man of moderation 
and cautious judgment, even after look- 
ing on both sides of the bridge, according 
to the wise laws and advice of Cung Foo 
Tsee, and Lao Shang, cannot but give 
words to my surprise at Borne of the 
roughly-split and knotty bamboos which , 
as we are informed by the tongue of our 
interpreter, Atchai, have been swung 
threateningly above the shoulders of all 
' the golden sea-crossing people of the 
Central Flowery Empire, our much- 
distant native land." 

There is something Homeric in the 
last clause. "Looking at both sides 



of the bridge," too, is a virtue we much 
wish the reasoners of Christendom 
would cultivate. Quang Chew con- 
tinues, developing the philosophy of 
the obedience of the subject, as under- 
stood under the semi-patriarchal, 
semi-despotic laws of his country :— 
" Man being subject to many changes 
and dark clouds, must submit with 
resignation. Man must be patient ; and 
likewise exceedingly respectful. All 
good laws teach this: and all dutiful 
Chinese reverence the laws, because they 
are the finest flowers and fruits which 
the heavenly sun extracts from the roots 
of wisdom. Therefore man must always 
bow before his governors and superiors, 
because they are the roots of wisdom. 
"With all becoming ceremonies we wish 
to approach and bow before the governor 
of this town." 

"How have we given cause of 
offence]" he proceeds to inquire, and 
incidentally acknowledges that one of 
theprincipal immigrants into the gold- 
enticing country is a certain eminent 
tailor, the Moses of Canton, who had 
despatched his goose, and contemning 
the Horatian motto, had not clung to 
his shears, but become the leader of 
the Chinese invasion. The adventur- 
ous persons who had accompanied 
Quang Chew were not the scum of 
Chinese society, but intelligent arti- 
ficers of various trades : — 

" Among our numbers we have men 
well skilled in gardening, and the culti- 
vation of all sorts of fruits and flowers ; 
likewise carpenters, and workers in fine 
wood, and in ivory, which we hear 
abounds in your forests; also cunning 
agriculturists, who know how to manage 
the worst as well as the best soils, parti- 
cularly Leu Lee, and his five nephews ; 
also two men accustomed to make orna- 
mental bridges, and a skilful man named 
Yaw, who can make the best kites, 
having wings and great glass eyes, not 
to be surpassed; likewise Yin, who 
understands the breeding of fish, and 
birds, and dogs, and cats; also many 
excellent cooks who would allow nothing 
to be wasted; and, moreover, we have 
lockmakers, and toy makers, and many 
umbrella makers, greatly needed, and 
inventors of puzzles and fireworks, and 
carvers of fans and chessmen, and some 
who make musical instruments, which 
others can play. Why should all these 
things be sent back with disgrace ? ' 

We have here a peep into the ex- 
tent and character of Chinese civiliza- 
tion. We also have another and a 
remarkable example of the force of 
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the gold-attraction. All these inhabi- 
tants of the Flowery Empire had 
occupied some position in their own 
country, and it does seem likely that 
their exode was the result of an 
association for the purpose, favoured 
by Governor Yeh or other rulers, or 
founded upon a commercial principle. 
The Chinese came to Australia, not as 
straggling adventurers, one by one, or 
dozen by dozen, unconnected with 
each other, and having no consent in 
the matter. At least at first. After- 
wards when the news had time to 
reach the islands neighbouring the 
Chinese coast, where many of the 
Celestials reside, straggling emigrants 
did adventure for the gold-enticing" 
plains; for, be it remarked that the 
largest portion of the immigration 
was, in the original case, from China 
direct This is the most peculiar 
feature of the affair. 

After Quang Chew declares the 
wish of his people to be put under the 
British laws, and to be judged and 
sentenced by them, if offence be com- 
mitted, he claims free soil for gold- 
dimng — puts himself, in fact, boldly 
and intelligently upon the great prin- 
ciple of English polity, with which he 
is well acquainted, and goes on to 
speak of the advantages which will 
spring from the Chinese emigration. 
We aU, he says, in effect, naturally 
rush firet to the gold-fields, but it is 
not every man who will find much 
gold. After a few disappointments 
many will turn aside in disgust, and. 
creeping back to the cities, will sell 
their labour to the agriculturist — 
skilled labour, Friend Chew reminds 
us— for a little rice. You want men, 
he adds, as "gardeners, cooks, fish 
and bird breeders, and conjurors" — 
why then, drive us off in scorn? 
That the colonists did not place much 
value upon Chinese cookery, or very 
readily give the pig-tailed race credit 
forhorticultural science, is not wonder- 
ful. Quang Chew made a good hit, 
however, when he threw out the word 
conjuror ; for in all countries, the 
most enlightened, there is room for a 
little superstition. Juggling — sacred 
juggling, such as the Chinese practise 
—a a craft that prospers in every 
zune ; and in point of fact, when the 
number of the Chinese at the Diggings 
precluded every man from becoming 
* Croesus, the most celebrated magi- 
cians among them found it easier to 
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obtain gold by artifice than by work- 
ing the soiL The jugglers are now 
the gentlemen Chinese of the colony ; 
the gold-hunters mere drudges. There 
is another reason, argues the powerful 
logician, Quang Chew, why you 
should not repel us. " Man delights 
in having land;" orchards, gardens, 
and prosperous farms, he continues, 
are the bliss of the Celestial. Your 
country is unoccupied, he proceeds. 
Indeed, the nakedness of the territory 
seems to have amazed the Chinese 
when they came. It was in strange 
contrast to the density of their own 
country. Well, Chew says, we will 
buy land from you, and settle upon it, 
and be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
ward you abundantly for all the gold 
we may draw from your dykes and 
sand-holes. After this pledge, Quang 
Chew winds up his State-paper, or 
offer of a treaty of peace to the British, 
with these words : — 

* ' If this speech have any reason in it, 
I know it wiU be heard with a close ear, 
and the head leaning on one side ; ana 
I most anxiously hope that the governor 
of this town, and all the towns and 1; ncta 
beyond, will condescend to weigh and 
measure, and reflect a little upon my 
words j in the belief of which, with all 
humbleness of heart, and respectful ce- 
remonies, we await, in silence, the ver- 
milion-coloured reply/' 

The reply was given, grudgingly 
perhaps, but " vermilion" enough to 
assure Quang Chew and his merry 
men, who set to work with a tre- 
mendous energy of purpose that 
astounded the old gold-diggers. Soon 
John Chinaman boasted along purse, 
and was among the most notable in 
those parts. But, we should state 
that he did not stick to the letter of 
the bargain made on his behalf by the 
diplomatist Quang Chew. As soon 
as he accumulated sufficient wealth, 
he ran back to China, guided by the 
same impulse probably which brings 
the nabob from India to England, 
that he may carry out the maxim 
of carpe diem where his youth was 
frolicsomely spent 

It is not necessary to relate the 
difficulties which the Victorian go- 
vernment had to meet before any 
thing like order was established at 
the leading gold field. The Ballarat 
riots are matters of history. The 
gold-stations "have now, however, 
assumed the appearance of commer- 
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rial towns." Although the houses are 
built of wood, they form lines of 
streets, with substantial hotels, and 
shops with plate glass fronts, so that a 
stranger passing through them deems 
himself rather in a thickly-populated 
borough, than " in the midst of. and 
surrounded by hundreds of holes of 
various depths and richness, from 
which thousands of ounces of the 
precious metal are daily extracted." 
Ballarat alone has now a population 
of about 30,000. 

There is a diversity of opinion re- 
garding the climate of Australia. 
Great and continued drought is cer- 
tainly its fault. Four and five months 
pass without a drop of rain. Every 
thing is then burnt to a cinder, and 
bush-fires flare out in all directions. 
In April, 1849, the sun set at Sydney 
for weeks in a lurid haze of smoke. 
In January, 1850, the height of sum- 
mer, large groves took fire near the 
same city, pervading the atmosphere 
far and wide with the odour of the 
aromatic gum-trees. Again, in 1851, 
near Port Philip, there was a great 
conflagration from the same cause. 
"The neavens were obscured for a 
long period by a canopy of smoke, 
the soot falling on board vessels at 
sea one hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant from land." When rains do 
fall ? they are torrents, and these alter- 
nations from extreme to extreme, be- 
sides injuring agriculture, and being 
perilous to cattle, cause extensive dis- 
tress. Yet it would not be just to 
stigmatise the climate of Australia, 
especially that of Victoria, as un- 
healthy, though it be far inferior in 
geniality to the air of New Zealand. 

With all their faults the Australian 
Colonies are the best diamond in our 
Crown. There is much Chartism in 
the political spirit of the people, there 
is a want of the solidity of character 
proper to the old country, there is a 
recklessness in speculation, and a ge- 
neral excitement incompatible with 
sound principles of business; but 
these evils are passing away in Mel- 
bourne, as they have done in Sydney. 
The former city supplies the elements 
of future greatness, in the fact that 
it now boasts its University, with 
some score or more matriculated stu- 
dents, and numerous minor institu- 
tions of a literary and scientific cha- 
racter. There seems every reason to 
hope the best for Victoria. There is 



a vitality in the local enterprise of 
the colony, and an independence in 
the tone or its most trusted leading 
men, which augur excellently for ha 
future. The total population of Vic- 
toria in 1856, was 319,223, and al- 
though the increase since has not 
been rapid, it has been regular. 

In speaking of the Homes of the 
South, we cannot omit a brief exami- 
nation of the main attractive features 
of Zealandia, as a place of residence 
for Englishmen. Favoured with a 
climate which shames that of Austra- 
lia, and with a soil exuberant in the 
highest degree, presenting also many 
alluring young settlements with vast 
and fertile plains on their skirts, 
those islands are every year more 
largely engaging the attention of emi- 
grants. The zeal with which the 
writers, whose works are at the head 
of this article, dwell upon the excel- 
lencies of this country is found to be 
natural enough, when their facts are 
investigated with patience. Without 
going into tedious statistics, it may 
be stated that the three islands, 
which it is sometimes proposed to 
call New Britain, contain about 
52,000,000 acres fit for settlement, 
which at a fair estimate might main- 
tain in comfort 25,000,000 of people. 
New Zealand possesses in addition to 
the claims of its soil, the most con- 
venient harbours ; and there is no 
stretch of imagination in assuming 
that it may, therefore, "form the 
entrepot of commerce between the 
Indian and Polynesian Archipelago." 
The following is the most interesting 1 
passage we have met with respecting 
its climate : — 



"It ought to enjoy a climate equal 
to that of the southern parts of France. 
or the northern parts of Spain and Italy* 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
But the general temperature of a coun- 
try is affected by other circumstance* 
besides that of latitude, and geographers 
have generally agreed that the great) 
extent of the uninterrupted ocean round, 
the South Pole, compared to that in the> 
northern hemisphere, where land so 
much more abounds, makes a difference 
in the climate equal to several degrees 
of latitude. It would, however, appear 
that this difference is scarcely sensible 
under the fortieth degree of latitude, 
for while the summer heat at Buenol 
Ayres. the Cape of Good Hope, am] 
Sydney, is as great as at Gibraltar* 
Tunis, or Charleston, or Bermuda in 
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America; Patagonia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania hare a temperature almost as 
cold in the summer season as that of 
London, Brussels, or, at least, as Paris 
or Vienna, While therefore Zealandia 
has a portion of the sun's rays, and a 
length of day equal to that enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of Rome, Constantinople, 
or Madrid, in the mildest winters, its 
rammer heats are so moderated as to be 
not only congenial but delightful to a 
person who has lived to maturity in an 
English climate, and whose system has 
become habituated to it. However 
warm the middle of the day may be, it 
it invariably attended by a morning and 
evening so cool as completely to brace 
and restore any enervating effects that 
the meridian heat might have occa- 
ifoned ; and while the summer heat is 
thus moderated, the inclemency of win- 
ter is equally dissipated by the equality 
of temperature diffused from the extent 
of ocean surrounding its insular posi- 
tion." 

The best general glimpse of the 
state of these islands may be had 
from a late opening speech of the 
Governor to the Legislative Council 
and House of Representatives — a 
speech which might well be made a 
model for Royal addresses at home, 
as well for grammar as for sense. 
His Excellency enters fully into the 
condition of the colony. He repu- 
diates statesmen who prefer party to 
the interests of state; and insists upon 
the necessity of merging private con- 
cerns in the desire to benefit the com- 
munity. Necessary homily near our 
own door! There is something very 
satisfying and inspiriting in the fol- 
lowing observations : — 

'•In order to form this nourishing 
and rapidly increasing colony, no pro- 
perty has been wrested from its native 
owners ; no hospitality has been violated ; 
no laws of humanity or justice have 
been trampled under foot. The land 
enriched by the sweat of our brows has 
been honestly acquired and is rightfully 
enjoyed. Nor, when we consider that, 
in place of a dreadful form of idolatry, 
we have communicated to the natives a 
knowledge of the blessings of Christian- 
ity, and of the arts and appliances of 
civilization, can it be urged that the 
advantage has been exclusively on the 
side of those who gave money and re- 
ceived land alone in exchange for it. 

M T!*ese are considerations which 
aake England proud of her youngest 
eatony — and she has reason to be so. 
Steated in the same relative position in 
A*«ottthern hemisphere ; similar in size 



to Great Britain; like her, separated 
from other lands by broad seas ; possess- 
ing the same natural advantages and 
colonized by the same hardy race — New 
Zealand cannot fail to become the Bri- 
tain of Australasia. 

" Free institutions, deeply graven in 
the hearts of Englishmen, the glory of 
the British nation, framed, amended, 
and maintained by the wisdom and 
perseverance of successive genera- 
tions, have devolved on you as an in- 
heritance." 

Here are colonists away in the ex- 
treme Antipodes conveying the very 
sentiments with the mention of which 
we set out, boasting of their con- 
nexion with Britain, hallowing the 
verv letters of the word, repeating it 
with a frequency and an unction dis- 
playing their attachment to its very 
sound! 

We proceed to group a few points 
which may be suggestive. Mr. Hurst- 
house, in our mina7when he traces the 
history of the colony, is unnecessarily 
and unjustly severe upon the early 
missionaries ; still his oook is full of 
information, and is the bestyet pub- 
lished on the subject. His bias, 
however, is too strongly manifest 
when he returns again and again to a 
theme beaten to shreds, in order to 
"pillory" angry colonial ministers, 
" piousbureaucrats, missionary bigots, 
Exeter-hall Pharisees, the profes- 
sional and unprofessional philanthro- 
pist — 

' Wlose boundless mind 
Glowed with the common love of black 
mankind.' '* 

There is a large amount of this slang- 
ish writing in Mr. Hursthouse'swork, 
which derogates from its character, 
and lessens the authority of the au- 
thor. He is more fortunate in his 
political comments. When he argues 
for the consolidation into one or the 
six separate governments of the 
islands, we recognise a soundness of 
judgment His remarks on the nar- 
row exclusiveness of the sectarian 
Scotch colonists of Otago cannot be 
disputed. His chapter on the geology 
of New Zealand is attractive. The 
islands are throughout volcanic, and 
in several parts the craters are living 
at this moment. Our author says, 
"That there is a general elevatory 
movement, extending from the south- 
ern pole over the whole southern 
hemisphere, is now a well-established 
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fact In this general movement New 
Zealand undoubtedly partakes, and 
has moreover her own special eleva- 
tory forces continually going on." By 
this process vast changes have even 
in modern times taken place in the 
character of the islands. Deposits of 
blue clay, containing shells, were found 
at a considerable distance from the 
sea, and 200 feet above it. Near 
Mount Grey, for example, ten miles 
from the coast, and 300 feet over the 
sea level, were discovered a number 
of successive layers of eighteen inches 
to two feet on the banks of the 
mountain water-courses, blue clay, 
hardened and converted into lime- 
stone by the destruction of the shells 
of numerous molluscs still abounding 
in the neighbouring sea. As another 
proof of the elevation of the surface 
which has been accomplished by re- 
peated volcanic efforts it is stated 
that several sealers found the hull of 
a brie, surrounded by bushes, with a 
small tree growing through a hole in 
her bottom, lying nearly 200 yards 
above high-water mark. 

The soil of New Zealand, though 
light, is rich, and is covered by a 
" wilderness or vegetation." This fer- 
tility is greatly aided by the circum- 
stance that the mean temperature 
throughout the year is much more 
genial than in England. The spring 
of the island is that of Nice, or Ma- 
deira, and the summer and winter are 
equally favourable. There is less hu- 
midity than with us ; still there is 
considerable moisture from heavy 
dews. There are no fens, Mr. Hurst- 
house tells us, and adds, that both 
surface and subsoil are light and po- 
rous. All these favourable conditions, 
of course, cultivation would improve. 
In England there are, perhaps, half 
a hundred different varieties of trees : 
in New Zealand there are 1,209, and 
there is an infinite variety of green 
bush. 

Among a host of curious facts re- 
garding the natives, take one or two 
of their proverbs, for the purpose of 
illustrating the reflective character of 
the Maori race. Ladies are a scarce 
commodity in the island, and the na- 
tives, therefore, say: — ''He pai tan- 
gata elcore e reia; he kino wahine ka 
reia," which, being interpreted, sig- 
nifieth, — " Who looks at a handsome 
man ? but let a woman be ever 60 ugly, 
men will still run off with her !" ana 



again, "Ka kotia te taitapu ki Ha- 
waiki." " The road to Hawaii is cut 
off;" or, in other words, he has pass- 
ed the Rubicon. But still there axe 
Maori beauties : — 

"The ladies, somewhat 'petite,* are 
by no means so good-looking as the men. 
Highly precocious, often leading a sex- 
ually dissolute life from childhood, mar- 
rying early, and then performing a large 
share of field labour, they soon become 
bent and broken, are old at forty, and 
repulsively weird and witch-like at sixty. 
A few of the high-born (Rangatira) girls, 
however, are richly beautiful — display- 
ing the lithe elastic figure, soft brilliant 
eye, Grecian face, and rosy brown com- 
plexion, set off by glossy black hair 
falling to the knees, and a free L>iana 
step, that would create a crowd in Regent- 
street, and drive Parisian beauties to 
despair — or paint." 

The natives are no longer either 
jealous or afraid of the settlers ; but 
trade with them freely, and are gra- 
dually picking up English customs. 
The character of the race is thus 
described : — 

" ' Artful, overreaching, suspicious, and 
designing, singularly mercenary, and 
ungrateful, and still somewhat passion- 
ate, capricious, and revengeful, but 
not dishonest.' 'The Bible has long 
been a familiar book among the natives,' 
Its influence will, of course, tend ra- 
pidly to cure their defects of character. 
We query whether the following fact 
could be matched in many civilised conn- 
tries: — 'Of 104 Maori labourers once 
employed by the Royal Engineer Depart- 
ment at Auckland, it was found that all 
were able to read the New Testament 
(in Maori), and 102 could write.' " \ 

In a short time, New Zealand will 
be an important exporting country f< 
the Australian colonies. Already vi 
toria is dependent for some things <_ 
importance on the resources or th< 
islands. The four chief articles 
their export are, wool, corn, cux< 
beef, andpork. For the latter two the 
is a brisk demand to supply the I 
dian marine and the whaling fleet 
It has been contended that the pro 
duction of the exports for the Austraf 
lian market will continue to rest wit! 
the two Americas. Mr. Hursthousf 
reasons that the natural advantage] 
will ever be in favour of New Zealanc 
for while she has only 1,000. Sout 
America has 7,000, and Nortn Aim 
rica, 14,000 miles of sea carriage t 
provide for in the transit to Melbourn 
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and Sydney. The wheat and flour 
markets of Victoria are ruled by the 
importations from Chili at present ; 
but this will only continue until the 
New Zealand producers are prepared 
for what is properly their market 
The leading export of New Zealand 
however, is, and must always be wool. 
There is every reason to suppose 
that the mineral treasures of New 
Zealand are remarkable, though little 
has yet been done for their discovery, 
or the working of such lodes as have 
been opened by the colonists. Fully 
twenty valuable minerals are among 
those procured at mere corners of the 
island \ and it is therefore concluded 
that rich stores await more careful, 
scientific explorers. Coal and copper 
mines have been worked in the Bri- 
tain of the South, however, and the 
results are satisfactory in a high de- 
gree. It was supposed at one time, 
that gold had been found in quan- 
tity at Coromandel, near Auckland, 
and some small portion was undoubt- 
edly obtained; but after a number of 
the inhabitants had excavated at the 
root for a fortnight, nothing worth 
tne labour was turned up. Their 
most singular acquisition was a toad, 
an animal before supposed not to exist 
in New Zealand^ and the disappointed 
natives, in significant sarcasm, called 
the grovelling creature, the god of 
the gold." Yet, we think with Mr. 
Hnrsthouse that there may be Ben- 
ttigos and Burra-burras in the South- 
em islands. Man y a long day passed 
before an accident brought to view the 
vast resources of Australia and Cali- 
fornia, and there are not wanting 
numerous indications of auriferous 
deposits in Zealandia. But there is. 
after all, more real wealth in the coal 
and copper of the country. The coal 
of Nelson, though not brisk in com- 
bustion, is economical and intense in 
its heat; and excellent specimens of 
copper from the same district have 
been exhibited in the principal settle- 
ments. A portion of it has Deen sent 
to England, and a regular supply may 
soon be expected. Nor are the islands 
without iron. "At New Plvmouth 
iron-sand is the common sand of the 
beach, and covers the shore for miles." 
bad and manganese abound. Sul- 
pfcar, alum, and nitre have been found ; 
id useful earths for pottery pur- 
|qkb can be had in any quantity. It 
m dear, then, that so soon as New 



Zealand agriculture is well repre- 
sented, and a dense population seeks 
to consolidate its interests by manu- 
factures, there will not be wanting a 
vast quantity of material for the pur- 
pose. The great attraction of the 
islands for tne emigrant, however, 
will long continue to be their climate 
and the fertility of the soil 

The following sentences from an 
Australian journal of April last, whose 
candour may be depended upon, al- 
though they refer especially to the 
province of Canterbury, are true, more 
or less, of the progress of all the set- 
tlements : — 

"The rate of progress at which the 
province of Canterbury is advancing, is 
marked, not by a succession of little 
steps such as would come under the head 
of * events of the year,' but by certain 
comparisons which are occasionally pre- 
sented between the existing state of 
things and that which may have pre- 
ceded it within a definite space of time. 

" It will be seen from our notes on 
commercial matters that the exports of 
the current year may be estimated as 
worth at least two-thirds more than 
those of last year, owing partly to the 
improved value of our export, wooL 
Work of all sorts has increased ; build- 
ings, public and private, are springing 
up in all directions, creating remune- 
rative work for a large number of saw- 
yers, carpenters, masons, and other 
tradesmen in the place, and a rapidly 
increasing import of timber from other 
ports. Agriculture has suffered under 
obstructions of many sorts — low prices, 
damp harvest weather, and above all, 
scarcity of labour ; nevertheless the cul- 
tivation of land is vigorously extending, 
and the crops this year will show a con. 
siderable advance on the former. The 
Government has sold an immense quan- 
tity of land, and the demand still con- 
tinues. The roads of the province are 
in capital order, and are spreading in 
every direction. The funds which the 
Government has at its disposal are so 
ample for the public works to be done, 
that the construction and repair of roads 
is limited only by the supply of labour." 

The natives of New Zealand are a 
peculiar race. The root of the pre- 
sent tribes, is supposed to have come 
from Hawaii, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, as many as 500 years ago. 
This exode was caused by the very 
same over-population of the country 
which was abandoned that now con- 
strains old-world's men to seek loca^ 
tions in virgin territories. The Maori 
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are a mixed people; that is to say, they 
appear to be the fruit of two distinct 
immigrations, at long-separated inter- 
vals of time ; but in every feature of 
their moral and physical character 
they are essentially the same. It is 
rather remarkable, however, that in 
contour and general expression of 
countenance there is a great diversity 
among them. Up to thirty years ago 
cannibalism was practised by the 
Maori ; it is now unknown, thanks to 
the presence of Europeans. The na- 
tives possess a sort of rude mythology, 
and tneir gods and goddesses, in the 
ordinary fashion of heathen races, pre- 
side over their most trifling affairs, 
influencing their actions in every mat- 
ter. The Maori are, in fact, fatalists 
of the strongest class. They had no 
human sacrifices when Englishmen 
first entered the islands; but their 
priesthood practised many cruel rites, 
and held the position of rulers. The 
system of government followed was 
that of patriarchal despotism, which 
naturally led to perpetual sanguinary 
wars between tribes. The smallest 
matters induced bloody quarrels. The 
battle-cry was continually echoing 
through the primitive wastes of New 
Zealand. By this means the race 
was prevented from multiplying, and 
the soil was thus free for the eastern 
invaders, when they came on the 
wings of Civilization, to bring their 
knowledge and habits under the notice 
of the rapidly-decreasing inhabitanta 
This decrease is a subject of remark 
with many travellers. At present 
there are not more than 70,000 abo- 
rigines in the three islands, and sixty 
or a hundred years ago there were 
from three to four times the number. 
Whatever other things may have 
conspired to produce the depopula- 
tion, an author, from whose work we 
have made free selection, attributes it 
mainly to the fewness of the Maori 
women, caused by a religious cere- 
mony requiring the sacrifice of the 
lives of a large number of female 
children soon after birth. Notwith- 
standing the change that has come 
upon them by the approach of colon- 
ists to their favourite haunts, they 
still delight to herd together on their 
old principle of separate communities, 
consisting commonly of from fifty to 
two hundred individuals, constituting 
a "village," which, something as in 
Chide, though in a much less perfect 



way, is governed by the patriarch, or 
elected head of the fraternity, whose 
power is absolute. The Maori are 
a very improvable people, although 
their good qualities, it is but right to 
say, have been extolled too highly by 
several writers. Those living nearest 
the British settlements rapidly fall in 
with civilized habits. Tney join in 
the amusements of the colonists - at 
races they are often among the boldest 
riders; at regattas, and all sort* of 
merry-makings, the native is quite at 
home. There is a touch of the 
Frenchman in his composition. He 
is volatile, or at least vivacious to a 
decree that astonishes the more 
phlegmatic of our countrymen who 
settle in New Zealand. 

The Maori are very fair labourers 
too, and the example of the half- 
castes has had an excellent influence 
upon them. The earliest settlers, and 
the whalers and sealers, visiting the 
islands, took Maori wives, ana the 
offspring is a handsome athletic race, 
numbering above five hundred. These 
persons have a vast influence over 
the pure native race, and, through 
them, the missionary is in the habit 
of approaching the people. Indeed, 
the condition of the Maori is hopeful 
Mr. Hursthouse says : — 

" Personally, I Bhould have no objec- 
tion to espousing a Maori belle, with a 
handsome dowry of wild pigs, stream, 
and forest ; but tastes differ, and for the 
benefit of any bachelor reader who might 
think of trying for some ex-cannibal 
chief 8 daughter, I am bound to aay that 
although he might do wort*, it is just 
possible that he might do better. The 
lady herself might be * black perfection,* 
and with shoes and stockings on (and 
the pipe hidden), might bring him credit 
or notoriety anywhere. But, unfortu- 
nately, in marrying the lady, you marry 
her tribe. Little free-and-easy parties 
of fifty or a hundred of your kinsmen 
keep dropping in on you, for a week or 
two, in a friendly way, during your life- 
time, with such regularity* that you 
may be said to pass a large portion of 
your existence in an exasperating state 
of chronic hospitality." 

The author mischievously adds, 
that the natives are worse than the 
Scotch for tracing kindred. Amalga- 
mation of the races, however, is im- 
possible for more serious reasons than 
are here alluded to. In process of 
time the New Zealand native will 
vanish before the incursions of the 
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trading whrteman ; but he will hold 
his ground much more obstinately 
than the Indians have done in pre- 
sence of the American Far- Westerns ; 
for the Maori are fond of commerce, 
and Auckland alone receives imports 
of cereals and other food-articles, 
amounting in value to £10,000 per 
annum, borne in canoes from various, 
and even very distant, parts of the 
islands. In some of the accomplish- 
ments of English political life, too, the 
Maori are not backward. During a 
recent election season, a native tra- 
velled a considerable distance to Otago, 
to ask the Superintendent of that place 
what would be given for his vote f 

Sir John Pakington, one of the 
most practical of Lord Derby's minis- 
ters in 1852 as in 1858. has the credit 
of carrying through Parliament the bill 
conferring self-government on New 
Zealand. As Colonial Secretary in 
the former Government of the Con- 
servative chief, he was the means of 
planting among the 50,000 colonists 
of the Britain of the South the ele- 
ments of a sound British constitution. 
The Governor takes the place of the 
Queen ; no measure can become law 
without his assent ; the executive 
ministry is dependent, as in England, 
on a majority among the representa- 
tives; and the only tie with the 
home-country consists in the reserving 
of power to her Majesty to disallow 
any bill passed in the colony " at any 
time within two years after such bill 
shall have been assented to by the 
Governor. From and after the date 
of the receipt of notice of such disal- 
lowance in the colony, all acts done 
under it are illegal and nulL Al- 
though Mr. Hursthou8e objects to 
this retention of the power of royal 
veto, which the New Zealanders con- 
sider a badge of tyranny, and evade 
by delegating certain legislative acts, 
regarding which the veto would be 
likely to be put in operation, to the 
provincial councils, which are subject 
to no veto, still he speaks of the con- 
stitution as a liberal measure, rather 
elaborate, indeed, for so small a popu- 
lation as 50,000, but defensible on the 
pound that it was intended for the 
; future immense people which, infal- 
libly, must spring up on those favoured 
islands. Its radical defect, however, 
I lie considers to be the independent 
I powers given to the provincial coun- 
I cfls, or u vestry-paruament& n Sir 



John Pakington appears, indeed, to 
have overdone his task. He gave to 
each of the settlements 

" A lieutenant -governor, an executive 
ministry, a local parliament, an attor- 
ney-general, and a secretary of state— 
and, if * silver-stick,' and 'gold-stick,* 
and 'groom of the posset,' had been 
added, the parochial foolery would have 
been complete. Surely this is busking 
the baby in jack-boots and chain mail at 
the imminent risk of losing the infant 
in his armour." 

Mr. Hursthouse's second volume is 
replete with most essential informa- 
tion for the emigrant Nothing could 
exceed the painstaking nature of his 
chapters on New Zealand agriculture. 
These contain the amplest directions 
for the emigrating farmer; and the 
author, be it remembered, speaks not 
only as a practical agriculturist, but 
as an old New Zealand settler, who 
knows the capabilities of the country 
well, and has not confined his sphere 
of observation to any single settlement 
We advise every person emigrating to 
Australia or New Zealand, and espe- 
cially if to the latter, to purchase nis 
volumes, and con them over closely 
before making up his mind where to 
go, how to go, and with what special 
design. 

With a sentence of rugged common- 
sense from Mr. Hursthouse's notes, 
which may be taken as a fair type of 
the several excellent works on emigra- 
tion noticed in foregoing remarks, we 
may fitly conclude : — 

" Emigration is a career which calls 
up pluck, bottom, energy, enterprise, all 
the masculine virtues. The feeble- 
minded, the emasculate, the fastidious, 
the timid, do not emigrate; they bow 
their necks to the yoke, ply the distaff, 
and spin wealth for the great at home. 
It is the strong and the bold who go 
forth to subdue the wilderness, and con- 
quer new lands. The 50,000 colonists 
in New Zealand would, probably, com- 
prise more men naturally fitted to rule 
the senate, conduct the press, dominate 
the seas, and « set the squadron in the 
tented field,' than any promiscuously 
taken 50,000 of their countrymen in 
England." 

The boast is not exaggerated, if 
there be excluded that lees of emi- 
grant society which is found in every 
thriving colony and constitutes the 
reproach of many settlements. It is 
worthy of observation that in Aus- 
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tralia public opinion is in advance of stability of commercial character, it 
the home country on some points of will increase in legislative wisdom, 
government, and that among the poli- and follow practical objects, under 
tical8 of Melbourne and Sydney, and the guidance of thoughtful and far- 
even Auckland, there are to be found seeing men, less wedded to political 
men who have proved their title to theories than eager to accomplish im- 
the abused designation of statesman, provements in the moral and material 
Unfortunately the comprehensiveness condition of a people, who, although 
and sagacity of their views are not as proud in their vitality, are not free 
widely appreciated by the shifting from the perils of youth, and have 
and uncertain populations amid which possibly to pass through many trying 
they live as one could wish, and mere vicissitudes oefore reaching the period 
adventurers are often preferred before of maturity, 
them ; but as the colony advances in 



THE HOLY 8TEWABDSHIP. 

A HVDlSrAL PUBSCO. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF REDWITZ. 

Within the Baron's castle all sounds are hushed since morn. 
No tramp of mettled steed is heard, no clang of hound and horn ; 
The banquet hall's deserted, the flask, the cup unfilled, 
And slow the menials creep about the corridors death-chilled. 

In vain the verdant pleasaunce invites to the cool shade, 
In vain the golden-plumaged birds their dazzling pinions spread, 
In vain the drooping flowers mourn for a loved and loving hand, 
In vain the swan is Keeping watch beside the rippled sand. 

Two snowy doves are wheeling with mournful wail around ; 

The nightingale from out the brake scarce trusts the eve with sound, 

And as her swelling cadence floats wildly on the air, 

It seems a tortured human heart, in musical despair. 

Beneath the marble terrace the antique elms that crow . 

Look up and shudder, whispering portentously and low ; 

For where that casement wide is flung, to catch the evening breath, 

The Baron's only daughter is holding strife with death. 

Stretched upon downy pillows her wasted figure lies ; 

A star-like peace is shining from the azure of her eyes ; 

Around her lips a halo of resignation plavs, 

As feebly to the listening heavens she lifts her hands and prays. 

His face hid in his garment, beside that death-bed there, 
The richest lord in all the land sits plunged in mute despair. 
Loaded with earthly honours — and yet bowed down so low ! — 
Master of wealth uncounted, ah ! so poor and wretched now ! 

like molten lava on his robe blisters the broidered gold ; 

The jewelled chain about his neck coils like a serpent's fold. 

And as he darts a furtive glance upon his pale, pale child, 

He shrinks and shudders in the shade of something vague and wild. 
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nute caress, 

ins face, his dress ; 

as her cheek have spread, 

ifts her head. 

\g lips apart ; 
*sps her against his heart 
e and anguish hoar, 
lp once more. 

»» ^^-7 " w w vaav>^, vi*\j\a iwi \jm, iwiD i vAx j iicnes are aCCUrseu. ! 

Here fades in one dark hour the hope for years of watching nursed ! 
On thy grey hairs sits sorrow ! How worthless all that's here, 
Once thy beloved and only child shall stiifen on her bier ! 

* For what, then, hast thou grasped and griped, and toiled from day to day ? 
For what, from Pity's pleading voice hast turned thine ear away 1 — 
Oh child ! thou must not leave me ! have mercy on thy sire ! 
No other hope have I but thee — God ! mitigate thine ire !" 

As though to cheat the death he fears, again, and yet again, 
He clasps her to his bursting breast with close and anguished strain,— 
Till spent with agony he drops, exhausted, on his knee- 
When, like a resurrection white, mutely upriseth she. 

With eyes in sudden rapture fixed upon the unseen land, 
She lays upon his withered head her thin and holy hand ; 
Drawing it to her breast with spell so potent, yet so mild. 
That in her arms the father falls, as might an infant child. 

Upon her dyinff accents wrapt and entranced he hangs, 
As opens she the Book of Books, sole solace of her pangs ; — 
While faintly through the casement, from far adown the vale, 
Comes sweet the peal of minster bells— oh ! holy heralds, hail ! 

" Before yon sinking sun has set, I shall be lifeless clay ! 
Oh ! question not the Lord's decree that summons me away ! 
But hearken, I conjure thee ! for swift the moments fly, 
Oh ! father, hapless father, mine ! hearken before I die ! 

" List to my words — for this poor heart has well-nigh ceased to beat ; 
Soon, soon my fluttering soul shall stand before God's judgment seat ; 
Well do I know the froward child may hardly be forgiven. — 
But, 'tis the Lord that speaketh — I but interpret Heaven ! 

" Believe that the Almighty One, who bids the storms be still, 
Disdains not in His power to make my weakness do his will ; 
That He who caused the blind to see, can, at the same command, 
Remove the bandage from thine eyes, e'en by the childish hand. 

"That thy loved eyes may open, mine own are glazing fast — 
My ears grow dull and heavy, that thine may near at last — 
To bid thy heart once more be whole, my heart in twain is riven — 
God summons me from Earth away, to draw thee up to Heaven ! 
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" Then, oh ! submit, my father ! nor let my prayers be vain ! I 

Yield to thy God my ebbing life. He claims His own again ! f 

But promise, ere my clay be cold, my wishes to fulfil — 
And of thy lands and gold thy child shall be the heiress stilL 

" Thou hast not been that fool of fools,— nor is thy wealth accursed ! 
Not destined is the hope to fail, thy soul for years has nursed ! 
Oh, no ! my prayers shall never cease, as long as breath be giveD ; — 
Thou'lt give those riches all to me to take with me to Heaven ! 

" For there dwells Christ for ever, the Merciful and Wise. 
Who stills the widow's weeping, and counts the orphan s sighs : 
Him, with my parting words, I name of all my wealth the heir ; 
And thou, as Steward, shalt guard His rights with reverential caret. 

" Oh ! had I hearts as many as the sands beside the sea, 
And each were urging me to leave a dying gift to thee 
More costly than the fair wide Earth or spangled Heaven's accord* 
What could I leave so priceless, as this Stewardship of the Lord ! 

" 'Tis this of which the Man of God, the God of man, hath said — 
* In mercy clothe the naked ones, and give the hungry bread ; 
Give shelter to the houseless, and set the prisoner free — 
For what thou dost to one of these, thou dost it unto me f 

" How shall his raiment shine who here his naked Saviour clothed ! 
What bliss that mortal taste who fed the Man despised and loathed I 
What portal ope for him who once his roof-tree with Him shared ! 
No eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, the joys for such prepared ! 

" Oh ! then for the dear sake of Him from whom all mercy flows ; 
Who guards each tiny sparrow, and the humblest flower that blows ; 
From whom thou hast tnv being, and all the wealth that's thine, 
Be faithful to thy Lord's behest, and to this charge of mine ! 

" Behold ! oh triumph ! — Death, thy stroke I now with rapture greet ! 
A thousand trooping shadowy heirs around my death-bed meet ; 
And in the midst, — with open hand and humble eyeballs raised, — 
I see thee, father, standing—the God of Gods be praised ! 

" Thy heart and hands are dropping a shower of sacred gold- 
Some kneel to ask thy blessing — some kiss thy garment's fold 
I see the clouds dividing ! — I see prepared my throne ! 
Beside it one's reserved for thee !— On, Christ ! receive thine own !" 

The accents fail— the head droops, drops— she lifts the holy Book,— 
He kisses it — the oath ia sworn — and witnessed by a look. — 
A smile — a sigh — and then the soul is with its God afar, 
As up the stillness of the heavens ascends the evening star. 

And now the moon pours down her rays— the morn breaks soft and mild, 
But still in mute devotion kneels the father o'er his child, — 
While ever in his ear a voice is murmuring solemnly — 
" As thou shalt do it unto these, thou'lt do it unto me !" 
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BLISHA KENT KANE, THE ABCTIC VOYAOEE. 



Thb world on which we live is not 
a level plain, overarched by a cloud- 
less semicircular vault, — it is a run- 
ning series of mountains and flats, 
bilk and valleys. Here a crested 
crag; and there a heaving hillock. At 
one place a pale Alp, girt round with 
glittering aiguilles, stretches its cold 
shaft against the purple heaven ; at 
another some lonely peak appears, 
fresh and green, overlooking a bound- 
less level or an open sea. Here lies 
a volcano, with its lava-strewed base ; 
and there a summer hill, warm with 
heath, and moss, and pleasant flowers. 
Here a fruitful stretching country, 
well watered, and corn-producing; 
and there a desert, with its barren 
sands and sultry sky. Here the 
brackish waters of the dull Dead Sea ; 
and yonder the joyous tossing of At- 
lantic billows. Here the feathery 
spray of the lofty Staubach; and 
there the volumed mass of Niagara. 
Here the gentle brook beneath the 
hawthorn hedge in the Irish glen ; 
and there the blue rush of the gigantic 
Amazon. We might multiply illustra- 
tion upon illustration, but that were 
idle; for no one can deny that ine- 
quality and irregularity are the fea- 
tures which appear on the face of the 
natural world. There is no such thing 
as a continuous level. One scene dif- 
fered from another, and place from 
place, in happy position and conti- 
guous influences ; but in the totality 
of the cosmic form, each variation in 
the level is true to the laws of beauty; 
and rising or falling, as years go by, 
supplies a void in space, which it alone 
can fill, and in the picture stands a 
recognised truth, a distinct and neces- 
sary portion of the whole ; and he 
who watches the physical aspect of the 
jnuverse, sees how it symbolizes, and 
is analogous to the variety of human 
character; for nothing in the outward 
world is too great or too insignificant 
to furnish us with a type of the world 
of passion and emotion, and fortu- 
nate for us is the manifoldness of 



typical illustration, for, in the imper- 
fections of our understandings, we can 
only reach at many hidden truths 
through the medium of symbolism. 

Men live in groups for purposes of 
offence and defence, ease and plenty ; 
and in every crowded community we 
may recognise the delicate or wide dis- 
tinctions of heart and life, which break 
up humanity into mdrvidualisms. 
Here are the great and noble ; there 
the brave and warm-hearted. Here 
the cold and sullen • there the true and 
pure. Here the lonely and lowly: 
there the useless and worthless. Ana 
in the very shadow of the dignified 
and illustrious, we may observe groups 
of men in whom observation can de- 
tect no especial prominence of one 
above another; living a contented, un- 
aspiring, useful life, like some nigh 
dowered champaign, that sweeps its 
fruitful margin into distant horizons. 
For each man holds a relative position 
to every other living soul He is 
either higher in moral, or social, or 
civil worth, or he occupies a lower 
platform from which, if he knows 
himself, he will reach upward with 
a lofty energy. Now this relative su- 
periority and inferiority, which, in the 
moral world, corresponds to inequality 
in the physical, constitutes the very 
grounds by which we love or hate, 
fear or respect But more, it is in the 
very heart of the separation of man 
from man; in the very depths of indi- 
viduality, that we find that feeling— 
whose exercise we call hero-worship— 
which makes us admire and love the 
aualities that we know we have not 
in ourselves; for who has what he 
most loves? Is not what every one 
most affects and desires, that gutter- 
ing speck which "fades for ever and 
for ever as we move!" The senti- 
ment of hero-worship is no modern 
theory. It has no existence in these 
democratic times, comparable to its 
influence when kingdoms, tyrannies, 
and even clans flourished. It was hero- 
worship which so deeply entered into 
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the Greek mythology; which made 
gods of heroes ; which clothed beauty 
and strength with immortality and 
life. Let us call it superstition, if we 
please ; but it is this classic feeling, 
once religion to the old and sim- 
ple dead, which still renders biogra- 
phy interesting, and life an eternal 
curiosity. For all interest is centered 
in difference; and we are most attract- 
ed by that which most leads us out of 
ourselves, while preserving our sym- 
pathies. And so a great human- 
hearted man enchains and delights us. 
because we see in him thoughts ana 
deeds which we cannot claim as our 
own, for they are too high and strong 
for us ; because he reveals to us some- 
thing nobler than ourselves, to guide 
our hearts and purify our lives. We 
love to read of a life which does hon- 
our to our human family, or throws 
a light around a dark period; for 
a deep and health-giving feeling, too 
often deadened by habitual infamy, is 
the sense of our own uselessness and 
weakness, never so acutely felt as 
when we are confronted with the cha- 
racter and influences of some heroic 
man. For then we aspire to his pro- 
portions; we revere and wish for 
some one to take us by the hand and 
lead us to a purer lana and company 
— such a society as, in fancy, we sup- 
pose him to have moved amongst 
That vague unrest is awakened, for 
which there is but one remedy ; that 
longing to be dauntless and free, min- 
gled with the desire f oijrepose on some 
strong arm, while passmg through 
this trial of time — this winter of eter- 
nity. And herein lies the use of bio- 
graphy: to tell us what we are, and 
what we are not All progress com- 
mences with self-knowledge. Any 
other starting-point is false and rot- 
ten, and will disappoint us miserably. 
Biography should reveal the nobility 
and reality of life, the dignity of 
labour, and the necessity of labouring 
in love. It should kindle an undying 
emulation and a lofty ambition, and 
never fail to teach us the inner mean- 
ing of those majestic ideas compre- 
hended in the short utterances, Duty 
and Hope. 

To those who regard biography in 
this light, the history of the life of 
Elisha&ent Kane wifl prove welcome 
and exalting; for it is the record of 
a high life, and yet a simple one, which 
any one may follow ; the story of an 



earnest man who preferred deeds to 
words, and never shrunk from duty, 
or fell from hope in any weakness or 
distress. What Napoleon said to 
Goethe, when he met him, may be 
emphatically said of Kane. " Monsieur, 
vous 6tes un homme." To stand con- 
fessed a man, to fill up all the complex 
power and beauty of the term, to be 
what a man should be, act as a man 
should act, live and die as a man 
should live and die, is no easy task, 
but a life-long struggle. 

Such was Kane — a man indeed — 
no loiterer in the field, but a worker 
who reaped many glorious harvests. 
Few were his days on earth ; but his 
fruit was soon full ripe, and early was 
he garnered. Chivalrous, patient, and 
noble, he sank in his prime. 

Elisha Kane, the eldest of seven 
children, four of whom survived, was 
born in Philadelphia, on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, 1820. His father, who died 
early in the present year, was judge 
of the eastern district of Pennsylva- 
nia Of his infancy we are told no 
stories such as are narrated of men of 
genius, but sufficient is related to 
show that, in early years he exhibited 
decided tastes, which seem as if he 
foreknew what kind of life awaited 
him in the future, and systematically 
made preparation for it He had the 
reputation of being a bad boy at 
school He was independent, aaven- 
turous, high-spirited, and used his fists 
well when occasion required. He 
never bore with insult, and felt keenly, 
and acted vigorously, on behalf of the 
oppressed. 

Kane's life is all of a piece. There 
is no real childhood, youth, or man- 
hood— no transition period. He is the 
same Dr. Kane from first to last dis- 
playing at his death and throughout 
nis course, the qualities which pre- 
sided over his early years. He was, 
in a peculiar sense, self-educated. 
Some things he would not learn, and 
others he applied himself to with 
eagerness ; for it is always found that 
a strong distaste for some branches of 
education indicates a strong natural 
faculty and inclination for others. 

He refused to run in the harness 
of school routine, but yet he was fur- 
thering his own education by his out- 
of-door pastimes and enterprises. He 
collected a cabinet of minerals, and 
furnished a small laboratory, and 
amused himself with experimental: 
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chemistry. All difficulties gave way 
before his perseverance. 

Yet, Elisha's father, when he was 
thirteen years old, despaired of his 
success in life! His despair most prob- 
ably continued till the boy was six- 
teen, for then it was that, feeling his 
deficiency in knowledge, he applied 
himself vigorously to pull up for loss 
of time. 

He entered the University of Vir- 
ginia, and studied classics, mathema- 
tics, and the natural sciences, in all of 
which he displayed ability and pro- 
ficiency. During the first year and a- 
half he had joined Professor Rogers, 
who was engaged on the geology of 
the Blue Mountains. Here he was 
enabled to practise his favourite stu- 
dies, chemistry, mineralogy, and phy- 
sical geography. 

Civil engineering was the profession 
he had chosen : but he was prevented 
from carrying his wishes into execu- 
tion by a dangerous attack of endo- 
carditis, or inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart, which shook 
him to his centre. With the advice 
of his friends he abandoned the idea 
of becoming an engineer, and applied 
himself to medicine. In nis twentieth 
year he was appointed resident phy- 
sician in the Pennsylvanian hospital, 
where his zeal and cleverness soon 
gained him the respect and confidence 
of his superiors. A few months be- 
fore he obtained his majority he had 
risen to be one of the senior resident 
surgeons, a responsible position for so 
young a man. 

The second chapterof the biography 
brings us down to his twenty-first 
year. A terrible heart disease clung 
to him through life with the tenacity 
of a viper. It first attacked him at 
Virginia College, and ever afterwards 
his life was uncertain. His physician 
told him, "Elisha, you may fall as 
suddenly as from a musket-shot." 
He suffered acutely while at the Penn- 
sylvanian hospital Any over exertion 
brought on a very loud bruit de soufflet, 
accompanied by a tumultuous action 
of the heart. He was unable to recline 
in a horizontal position, and slept with 
his head and shoulders elevated, so 
that his head was at right angles 
with his body; and he was never 
sure, when retiring to rest that it was 
not for the last time that he closed his 
eyes. But this reflection caused him 
little or no uneasiness. He was deter- 



mined to live, and " leave his mark 
on the world,'* and he worked down 
the disease through life by the sheer 
force of his character. Life had too 
much of interest for him; there was 
so much for him to do and to see, 
that he had no time to think of pain 
and infirmity. His was not the 
nature which would hasten departure 
from the world by surrendering to 
despondency. 

Kane's heart was early written upon 
by the heavenly finger. Sorrow and 
suffering bore blessed fruits, and gave 
him greater strength to fight the bat- 
tle of existence even to the end. Re- 
ligion had no weakening effect upon 
him. He sought it in no cloister or 
celL He did not fight with demons 
in the desert, or submit his naked 
person to the fury of the elements. 
It was more than a name with him ; 
it was a power. 

Kane never married, and the only 
allusion to such an idea is the follow- 
ing, which we extract in the words of 
Dr. M'Sheeters:— 

•'On one occasion, when going the 
rounds of the out- wards or alms-house 
department, with Dr. Kane, we encoun- 
tered a miserable, squalid, diminutive, 
and deformed pauper, who had married 
quite a good-looking woman in the house. 
As we passed this interesting couple, I 
jocosely asked the doctor, what he sup- 
posed must be the contemplations of that 
woman as she beheld that miserable ob- 
ject, and reflected that he was her lord 
and master? He paused for a moment, 
and then replied in a serious tone, ' It 
is to save some lady just such reflections 
as these, that I have made up my mind 
never to ma^ry. ,,, 

After gaining great credit for his 
physiological research, Dr. Kane en- 
tered the United States Navy in 1843. 
His father, who knew his constitution, 
was persuaded that exposure and 
unrest would be sound hygienics for 
Elisha's delicacy, and had applied, 
without consulting his son, to the 
secretary of the navy, for a warrant 
of examination for the post of surgeon 
in the service. The Board passed 
him, although he informed them that 
he laboured under chron ic rheumatism 
and cardiac disturbance. His first 
service was in the " Brandywine," 
commissioned to carry Mr. "vVebster, 
as American minister, to China, The 
frigate put to sea in May, and touch- 
ing at Madeira, made sail for Rio 
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Janeiro. Here the doctor witnessed 
the coronation of the Emperor of 
Brazil, and journeyed to the eastern 
Andes, whose geological features he 
examined. His journal of this tour 
has unfortunately been lost During 
a delay of some months at Bombay, 
Dr. Kane was up country exploring. 
He journeyed to Ellorah and Dow- 
latabad, crossed the Ghauts, and 
penetrated to the cave temples of 
Kaili, which lie on the coast opposite 
to the island of Salsette. He visited 
the island and caves of Elephanta; 
and crossing into Ceylon, where he 
waited for the frigate to pick him up. 
he shared in the elephant hunt, ana 
the other amusements of the chase, in 
which he took a keen and sportsman- 
like relish. 

While the frigate lay at anchor at 
Macao, the doctor, providing a sub- 
stitute to fill his post as physician to 
the legation, and furnished with let- 
ters of introduction to the prelates 
and foreign consuls at Manilla, crossed 
over to Luzon, the largest of the Phi- 
lippine islands, and was presently knee 
deep in explorations and enterprise. 

" Dr. Kane traversed the island from 
Manilla to its Pacific coast, and, with 
his usual audacity, explored its fastnesses, 
bathed in the forbidden waters of its 
asphaltic lake, descended to the very 
bottom of its great volcano, and perilled 
his life in a contest with a band of sav- 
ages, who were incensed by his profan- 
ation of their sacred mysteries." 

Kane all over. Plant him where 
you will, he will find something to do, 
and something to learn. Witness his 
descent into the volcano of Tael : — 

" He was in company with Baron Loe. 
The two gentlemen attempted the de- 
scent together, but they soon reached a 
projecting ledge, from which further 
progress was absolutely precipitous. 
After searching in vain for some practi- 
cable route, the baron gave up the pro- 
ject, and united with the rest of the 
party in efforts to persuade the doctor 
to abandon it also ; but that was out of 
the question .... The attendants 
very reluctantly gathered from the jun- 
gle a parcel of bamboo, and fastened 
them into a rude rope, by which they 
lowered him over the brink. He touched 
bottom at a depth of more than two hun- 
dred feet from the platform he had left, 
and, detaching himself from the cord, 
clambered slowly down till he reached 
the smoking lake below, and dipped his 
specimen bottles under its surface. 



1 ' The very next thing was to get back 
with the trophies of his achievement. 
The smoking ashes gave way under him 
at every step of his return; a change in 
the air-currents stifled him with sul- 
phurous vapours; he fell repeatedly ; and 
before he got back to the spot where his 
rope was dangling, his boots were so 
charred, that one of them went to pieces 
on his foot. He, however, succeeded in 
tying the bamboo round his waist, and 
was hauled up insensible." 

Our readers will be mistaken if they 
imagine that Kane was foolhardy 
merely for the love he bore to danger 
or excitement His daring arose from 
a different cause — his love and taste 
for science, and his earnestness to 
penetrate the arcana of nature — to 
storm the goddess Egeria in her inner- 
most hiding-places. His engineering 
education fostered his interest in mi- 
neralogy, chemistry, and geology ; stu- 
dies which he never omitted to carry 
on and take pleasure in. Industry 
and vereatility chiefly characterized 
his labours. He had a wondrous way 
of adapting himself to the local ques- 
tions and interests, whether modern 
or antiquarian, of the many countries 
which he traversed ; and yet his heart 
delighted to live more with, and in 
the present, than amoogst the fallen 
columns and ruined shrines of the 
past 

The objects of the embassy having 
been accomplished, and the "Brandy- 
wine" being about to return home. Dr. 
Kane resigned his poet of physician 
to the legation. His heart was set on 
making an extended tour in the East ; 
and to procure funds to enable him to 
do so, he practised as a physician at 
Whampoa, till he was stricken down 
by rice fever, which so enfeebled him 
that he resolved to return home. He 
left China in January, 1845, and visit- 
ing Singapore, Borneo, and Sumatra, 
landed again in India, where he spent 
some months exploring the interior of 
the continent 

Returning to Calcutta, he joined 
himself to Prince Tajore, who was 
starting on a visit to our Queen. With 
him the doctor traversed Persia and 
Syria, and arrived in Egypt, where he 
bade his conductor farewelLr^lvinff 
to tarry there a while. Historical 
and scientific research led his active 
spirit towards the region of the Upper 
Nile. Mehemet AH gave him a spe- 
cial firman for his protection, and lie 
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started at once for the pyramids, 
Thebes, and the second cataract His 
Egyptian tour was deeply interesting. 
He visited Thebes, Memnon, and the 
pyramids, was wounded by bedouins, 
and attacked by the plague at Alex- 
andria. 
Writing from Thebes, he says : — 

** I have been for some days wander- 
ing about in a state of amazement, un- 
able profitably to see any thing. Perhaps 
it may to you seem an absurdity ; but 
there is something so vast in the dimen- 
sion* of these colossal ruins, that I can- 
not embrace details ; and, indeed, I 
almost fear that I shall leave Thebes 
without a definite impression of any thing 
but magnitude. 

u My paper is resting upon the enor- 
mous foot of one of the Osiride columns 
in the Memnoniom ; my breakfast, yet 
awaiting me, is on the other. Forty- 
eight colnmna are behind me, grouped 
around my bed ; and the roof which they 
support throws its shadow upon this 
respectable epistle. I have taken lodg- 
ings in the palace temple of Sesostris. 

Kane was very ill at Alexandria. 
but his grip of life was too firm, and 
as often before, and often afterwards, 
be fought well again, on purpose as if 
to perform a gymnastic feat on the 
respectable statue of Memnon, which 
legends prettily say, always played a 
tune when the sun began to rise, an 
office which the Grecian mythology, 
perhaps to spite the Egyptian, in a 
spirit of sublime bathos, has made 
over to the barn-door cock. The sta- 
tue of Memnon — a colossal granite 
figure — is in a sitting posture, mea- 
suring forty-five and a-half feet in 
height It is covered with inscrip- 
tions, which minister food to the 
curious. Dr. Kane observed a tablet 
or lapetone, jutting out between the 
knees, not lying on them, and sup- 
posing that the^nnder surface might 
nave hieroglyphics traced upon it, he 
determined on an inspection. For 
this purpose he must climb up between 
the knees, a mode of travelling up the 
statue hitherto unattempted. the usual 
course being to mount to the lap. by 
irregular ^projections at the back or the 
figure. To swarm up the leg was im- 
possible, for the calf was thirteen feet 
m circumference. There was but one 
practicable way— to plant his back 
against one leg, and nis feet against 
the other, and so wriggle himself up. 
Adopting this method^he achieved his 
purpose, and got a view of the tablet 



which so excited his curiosity; but 
whether he saw any thing which made 
the peril worth the trouble, we are 
not informed. To get down was now 
the difficulty ; the lapetone projected 
too far out to admit of his climbing 
to the thighs, and it was too thick to 
be clutched, so as to swing himself up, 
and the least relaxation of tension 
would have sent him down with a 
run. He had to wait in his horizon- 
tal position, till a boatman returned 
with the Arab guide, who mounted 
by the back, and gaining the over-sur- 
face of the tablet, flung Eos sash within 
the doctor's reach, which he grasped, 
and swinging heavily out, was haulea 
in by the Arab. 

From Egypt the doctor passed into 
Greece. He made the tour of Greece 
on foot Here is the route : — 

" From Athens to Eleusis, thence to 
Platea, to Leuctra, to Thebes, to Chero- 
nam, to Livadia: then to the top of 
Mount Helicon, and there cut a walking- 
stick from the brink of Hippocrene. 
Thence he passed on to Thermopylae, 
and the Zietoun Gulf, returned by Par- 
nassus to the Delphic Oracle at Castri, 
descended to the plain by Galiaidi and 
Salona, crossed the Gulf of Lepanto in 
au open boat, visited Myaspehon and 
Kostitza, traversed the Morea tho- 
roughly, and then took a steamer from 
Patias for Trieste, by the Adriatic Sea/' 

Thence through Germany and Swit- 
zerland, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with the ice-formation of the 
Alps, a knowledge which afterwards 
did him good service in Arctic voyages, 
and then through Paris to England, 
and so home. The winter of 1 845-46, 
he passed in Philadelphia, practising 
as a doctor and lecturing in the city, 
a short repose which we fancy was 
any thing but pleasant to him. War 
being declared with Mexico, he has- 
tened to place himself under orders, 
expecting to be sent thither ; but his 
hopes of active service were not rea- 
lised. He was appointed to the " Uni- 
ted States" frigate, which set sail in 
the month of May for the west coast 
of Africa, an insipid tropical region, 
which Kane detested heartily. He 
never forgave the navy department 
their injustice in condemning him to 
such a service, where he foreknew his 
health would be broken in upon ; and 
his passion for exertion cramped. 
Yet even here he found employment 
and interest, and so the doctor visited 
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the slave factories from Cape Mount 
to Bonnycastle, and, lighting upon an 
embassy to the King of Dahomey, he 
joined the caravan, and proceeded up 
country to visit the court The king 
took a violent liking to Kane, and 
presented him with a semi-diadem of 
feathers and bracelets, decorated with 
royal crimson dye. But, as is often 
the case with strong love, it was not 
returned, for there were many things 
at the court which shocked the manly 
heart of the doctor. One regal cus- 
tom was the annual muster of all the 
women of the nation, on which occa- 
sion several hundreds were seized by 
the monarch, while the rejected, by a 
special grace, became the property of 
his grandees. Another custom, which 
more peculiarly witnesses to the de- 
gradation of the people, was the bien- 
nial festivals of slaughter, in which 
the king was high priest and chief 
executioner. His slaughter-house 
stood hard-by his palace, covered with 
skulls, the trophies of his butcher 
skilL His temples suffered decoration 
from the same articles, and his sleep- 
ing apartments were paved with them. 
It was only at the doctor's earnest 
entreaty that he was dissuaded from 
exhibiting himself engaged in his 
favourite pastime. A sight of such 
cruelty and barbarity strongly im- 
pressed the doctor. It set him think- 
ing, and he came to the conclusion 
that the negroes who were shipped as 
slaves to America, were infinitely bet- 
ter off than those who remained at 
home. The intestine wars, he was 
convinced, were undertaken to pro- 
cure victims for the altar, and not 
prisoners to sell as slaves. Religious 
feeling was stronger in their minds 
than avarice, and hundreds of the 
captives whom Kane saw caged at 
Dahomey, were too weak to be merch- 
antable. 

In the spring of 1847 Dr. Kane 
was at home. He had overtaxed his 
strength in Africa, and he suffered 
from an attack of coast fever. He 
regarded this stroke of sickness as the 
most serious inroad ever made on his 
constitution. His health broke down 
completely, but his spirit never 
quailed. In the midst of Dodily pros- 
tration, his mind was erect, clear, and 
unassailable by fear. Long before he 
was reported con valescent,he suddenly 
quitted his father's house, and hur- 
ried to Washington, where he suc- 



ceeded in procuring the transfer of 
his commission to the staff of the 
army then in the field, and carrying 
on the war against Mexico. 

It was the time when the city of 
Mexico had surrendered to General 
Scott, but, owing to the large number 
of enemies which ranged the country, 
communication between the general 
and Colonel Childs, who was besieged 
at Puebla, was interrupted. To Kane 
was intrusted the honourable duty of 
reaching General Scott's camp, and 
bearing to him a government des- 
patch. Th is errand had already failed 
three times. Dr. Kane set out on the 
6th November, 1847, and, narrowly 
escaping shipwreck in the Gulf of 
Mexico, landed at Vera Cruz. Strik- 
ing inwards, he overtook a body of 
men under General Armstrong, march- 
ing for the interior, and, with these, 
he advanced as far as Perote, where 
the corps halted. From this post he 
must proceed alone, but finding a 
renegade spy party, headed by Colonel 
Dominguez, ne loined it, resolving, 
with their conduct, to pierce the 
enemy, and reach Mexico, or to perish 
in the effort All went well as far as 
Nopaluca, but here the party en- 
countered a body of Mexican gue- 
rillas, who were escorting Generals 
Gaona and Torrejon. The doctor 
turned soldier, counselled the charge, 
and led it The two forces met at the 
summit of a rising ground, which the 
spy company succeeded in cresting as 
tneir foes were on the point of gain- 
ing it Down went man and horse 
on the side of the Mexicans. The 
combat was sharp and decisive. Kane, 
on his spirited grey charger, was car- 
ried far forward into the enemy, and 
was attacked by a major ana his 
orderly at the same time. Parrying 
the major's thrust, he ran him through 
the bowels, while he received a flesh 
wound from the orderly. Meanwhile, 
Dominguez' party, who fought as 
men will fight who are sure to be 
hanged, or otherwise turned off the 
stage of life, if they do not conquer, 
had routed the Mexicans. The two 
generals, and some forty men, re- 
mained as prisoners in the hands of 
the victors. In this battle Kane did 
more than exhibit the bravery of a 
soldier. He taught the spies the true 
spirit of a Christian victor, and of all 
true victory — the conquest of human 
passion. He had advised the engage- 
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ment not to kill, but because it was 
necessary. His object was not to 
slaughter, but to carry his despatches. 
He was resolved to reach Mexico, 
and to communicate with General 
Soot^ and here was an escort which, 
if it were not dispersed, must return 
against him with reinforced numbers, 
and cut him off. So a fight was in- 
evitable, but he entered upon it in 
another spirit than that of the Mexi- 
can skinners who accompanied him. 
They thirsted for blood. Kane only 
desired a clear road. Traitors as 
they were, they were cowards too ; 
and Kane had scarcely turned from 
the fight, when he found them killing 
the prisoners. He had but time to 
throw himself between General Gaona 
and the spies who were assailing him, 
bareheaded and unarmed as he was. 
The doctor rescued him at some per- 
sonal peril, as appears : — 

" He parried four sabre cuts that were 
made at him, and did not succeed in 
enforcing obedience to his orders until 
be had drawn his six-shooter, and fired 
at Colonel Dominguez. The doctor re- 
ceived a thrust from a lance in the lower 
part of the abdomen. They also killed 
his horse." 

Bat he did more : — 

"As soon as the old general was 
rescued, he sat down by the side of the 
major, his son, to comfort his last pain- 
ful moments. When the doctor ob- 
served that that individual was bleeding 
to death from an artery in the groin, he 
made an effort in his behalf. With the 
bent prong of a table-fork he took up 
the artery, and tied it with a ravel of 
pack-thread, and the rude surgical 
operation was perfectly successful." 

Dr. Kane fell grievously sick of his 
wound at Puebla, which brought on 
a fever of the worst kind of typhus. 
The general, whose life he had saved, 
conducted him to his house and took 
care of him. The doctors gave him 
over, and he lay insensible for twelve 
days : but he was not beaten yet. He 
was up and off to Mexico, where the 
gorgeous condemned him as unfit for 
service, and ordered him home. But 
ao long as there was a chance of ser- 
vice he refused to budge. " My sur- 
geons," he says, "have declared this 
poor carcass unfit for duty, but this 
poor carcass will not leave Mexico.'' 
I The war being over, his next ap- 
l (ointment was that of surgeon in the 
I Philadelphia Navy Yard. In Janu- 
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ary, 1849, he sailed in the "Supply" 
store-shiD for the Mediterranean and 
Rio Janeiro. During this voyage he 
was attacked with lockjaw, besides 
suffering fearfully from his constitu- 
tional complaint, accompanied with 
utter loss of strength. The following 
October found him at home recruiting 
his health, and early in 1850 he was 
with the Coast Survey at Mobile. On 
the 1st of May he writes : — 

"Short's Hotel is the dearest, sweet- 
est little abode of honey-suckled com- 
fort that ever hung from the boughs of 
a live oak. Short's Hotel is about the 
size of our discarded wash-house. Short's 
Hotel floats on a velvet-lawned, mag- 
nolia-studded clearing on the bluff 
bank. Short's Hotel, to give the climax 
to its beauties, is completely invisible. 
The limbs of a great gnarled oak, all 
covered with long grey moss, overhang 
it like the reliquary of a patriarch ; and, 
save when the sea breezes thrust away 
the venerable screen, you would think 
yourself looking at a thicket of Cherokee 
roses. And here, dear fellow, am I. 

"The breeze comes to me purple- 
stained with the sun- set, rippling over 
the bay with an eloquent crescendo of 
wavelets, and a cadenza of tiny surf. 
God bless the breeze, too, for I know 
that that great jungle of glaucous-leafed 
magnolia would stifle me with a sirocco 
of fragrance, could it drive its perfume to 
leeward. Cows, too, have left their im- 
press — the specific mark of cows — some- 
where; and I smell a presentiment of 
milk for supper." 

There are seasons when even the 
most pragmatical relax the strung 
cord of the bow of life. Such periods 
are the precursors of mightier strug- 
gles ; for so we hang the reins of will 
upon the neck of circumstance, which, 
such is the beauty of unconscious life, 
ever leads us to the right goal How 
must our weary-footed, disease-smit- 
ten doctor have enjoyed this tempo- 
rary lull, which stole around him in 
the balmy breezes of that golden cli- 
mate ? But employment in that luxu- 
rious clime did not suit his impetuous 
nature. He never let the sword rust 
in the scabbard, but rode on with it 
keen, glittering, and naked, casting 
himself hotly upon the shoulders 
of enterprise. He looked around for 
some fresh undertaking to engage in. 
An occasion was found in the Arctic 
expedition, which the United States 
were fitting out. urged by the prayers 
of Lady Franklin. Kane no sooner 
heard of it than he at once volun- 
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teered. His services Were accepted 
after much solicitation. His personal 
narrative of the first United States 
Grinnell Expedition opens in this way: 

cl On the 12th May," he says. «« while 
battering in the tepid waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, I received one of those cour- 
teous little epistles from Washington, 
which the electric telegraph has made 
so familiar to naval officers. It detached 
me from the coast survey, and ordered 
me to proceed, forthwith, to New York, 
for duty upon the Arctic Expedition, 
Seven and a-half days later I had ac- 
complished my overland journey of 1,300 
miles, and in forty hours more, our 
squadron was beyond the limits of the 
United States ; the department had cal- 
culated my travelling time to a nicety.'* 

Thus, Kane went as surgeon to the 
first Grinnell Expedition, called so, be- 
cause the vessels comprising it. the 
"Advance" and " Rescue," were placed 
at the disposal of the navy department 
bv the liberality of Henry Grinnell. 
The object with which the voyage 
was undertaken was to search for 
Sir John Franklin. 

It is not our intention to discuss 
the Arctic voyages of Br. Kane. Nar- 
ratives of both have been furnished 
to the world by the doctor himself, and 
whoever has read them can testify 
to their romantic interest and beauty. 
After an absence of sixteen months, 
during nine of which the vessels were 
ice-locked and adrift, Lieutenant Be 
Haven, and the men under his com- 
mand, returned home without meet- 
ing with any trace of the missing 
English Expedition. 

The ill success of the first American 
effort to find Sir John Franklin did 
not daunt Kane. His sanguine nature 
could not but cheerfully think about 
that which, even then, hung as a 
gloom over manv minds--the fate of 
the British mariners. He ever clung 
to the belief —for with him it was 
more than a hope — that Franklin was 
alive. He knew what an Arctic win- 
ter was, and though personally care- 
less of physical suffering, he had a de- 
licate sympathy with the distress and 
misfortune of others. It was a manly 
svmpathy, too, which never suffered 
his energies for action to be swamped 
in the depths of his compassion. To 
find Franklin, and be the means of 
restoring him to the warm breeze of 
his English home, became the one 
object to which he would now devote 



his life. Baffin's Bay was the line of 
search which he proposed to adopt, 
with the determination of launching 
his vessel further north than had yet 
been explored or penetrated. And 
now, for the labour of fitting and 
manning an expedition his exertions 
were immense, and he had few to 
help him. The State refused him 
all assistance ; but he gave his pay as 
surgeon for twenty months. Private 
individuals, with some bright excep- 
tions* looked colctiy on his design; but 
he lectured for two winters through 
the States, and devoted the proceeds 
.to the expedition. Grinnell gave him 
the brig "Advance;" Mr. Peabody 
of London, sent him 2,000 pounds; 
some scientific societies, also, nobly 
came forward with pecuniary aid; 
but the great burden ne bore alone, 
with an uplifted face and courage. 
Hating writing as he did inaction, 
and esteeming it little better than a 
negative state of existence, yet while 
his telegraphs were flying over the 
States— while he was worrying the 
department, examining accounts, and 
pricing beef— we have him busy 
through the hours of the night at the 
narrative of the first Grinnell Expedi- 
tion, which he sent to the press before 
starting again for the North. But now, 
when his arrangements were nearly 
completed, and he was full of impa- 
tience to reach the ice before Captain 
Inglefield, he was struck down by 
inflammatory rheumatism, and com- 
plete helplessness, which lasted three 
weeks. This delayed his departure 
to the 23rd June, 1853, when tripping 
his anchor, he shaped his course for 
Greenland. Self-elected to this peril- 
ous undertaking, it was no idle wish 
for a vain popularity; no reckless 
spirit of dare-devilism, that drove 
Kane out again. He had, as we have 
said, strong faith in the existence of 
the English crews; but more, he be- 
lieved that he was to find and restore 
them; that the rescue of Franklin was 
the mission of his life. To accom- 
plish that, and fulfil his destiny, was 
Lis Bingle object He says— 

"The object of my journey is the 
search after Sir John Franklin; neither 
science nor the vain-glory of attaining 
an unreached north, shall divert me from 
this one conscientious aim" (page 189). 
" And in the midst of the last winter he 
spent in that Arctic Channel, after the 
daily prayer was changed from * Lord 
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accept our gratitude and bless our under- 
taking/ to 'Lord accept our gratitude, 
and restore us to our homes,' his journal 
reads, 'Please God in his beneficent 

r -evidence to spare us for the work, 
will yet give one manly tug to reach 
the shores of Kennedy Channel, for 
memorials of the lost, and then ' our 
duties over here enter trustingly upon 
the task of an escape.' " 

And again — 

" My mind never realizes the com- 
plete catastrophe — the destruction of all 
franklin's crews. I picture them to 
myself broken into detachments, and 
my mind fixes on one little group of 
thirty, who have found the open spot of 
some tidal eddy. ... I think 
of them ever with hope — I sicken not to 
be able to reach them." 

We shall not more than allude to 
the Arctic discoveries of Kane ; to the 
open water found by Morton and 
Christian, in latitude 81° ; or to the 
horrors of the second winter of 
1854r-65, aggravated by want of food 
and fuel, andthat deadly Arctic plague, 
scurvy. Nor shall we more than touch 
on the desertion of the brig, their 
wonderful escape from Renselaer bay, 
and their final meeting with the relief 
expedition, under Dr. John Kane. 
All this and much more is the subject 
of the most romantic, artless, graphic 
narrative ever penned. 

Kane landed in October, 1855, with 
the health, as he himself said, of a 
walrus. Immediately he set himself 
to the task of writing his famous 
work, with all the impetuosity of a 
man who hated it thoroughly. 

In October, 1856. just one year after 
his return from the Arctic regions, 
Kane quitted Philadelphia for Eng- 
land, in quest of renewed health. 
But the London physicians recom- 
mending a warm climate, he embarked 
for Cuba. At St Thomas' he had a 
stroke of paralysis, but after a little 
he was able to reach Cuba, where he 
was met by his mother and brothers, 
who had come to see him for the last 
time, and to be with him in his dying 
hour. There he lingered till the 10th 
of February, when ne was suddenly 
seized with apoplexy, under which 
be sank, and expired on the 16th, so 
Quietly and so peacefully as not to 
interrupt his mother, who was reading 
for him. 

Dr. Kane's character must be 
gathered from his actions, for without 



being taciturn, there was one subject 
on which he would not speak, and 
that subject was himself. As if all he 
ever had accomplished had been with 
loss, he could not bear to be questioned 
or to have to answer interrogatories 
respecting his voyages or discoveries ; 
ana it was this humility, joined to his 
hatred of asedentary life, which caused 
him to shrink from composing those 
works which will long be the subjects 
of praise and wonder. Kane's humi- 
lity was the result of earnestness 
and veneration. He was humble, 
because the more he achieved, and the 
more he saw of this wondrous world, 
the higher did his conceptions ascend. 
He saw nothing so beautiful in man 
as in the glorious forest, or the Arctic 
starry splendours flashing on the 
lonely icebergs. One beautiful pas- 
sage illustrates this feeling : — 

u I am afraid to speak of some of these 
night-scenes. I have trodden the deck, 
and the floes, when the life of each 
seemed suspended—its movements — its 
sounds — its colourings — its companion- 
ships; and as I looked on the radiant 
hemisphere circling above me, as if 
rendering worship to the unseen centre 
of life, I have ejaculated in humility of 
spirit, * Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him V" 

To feel the reality of his existence 
thus vividly was useful to Kane. It 
was a reaction from self-forgetfulness, 
a constant feeling with him, which his 
devotion to the many paths of interest 
quickened and sustained by the mere 
fact of his living. He had lost his 
identity in the world— lost himself, 
to find the nature he loved. His was 
that true greatness — not the greatness 
of richness, or knowledge, or power, 
but the greatness of the spirit of a 
child-y-gentle in love, unpretending 
in action, and patient in heroism. 

In philosopny Kane was a tho- 
rough realist He never indulged in 
speculation, or argued, except on the 
sure foundation which facts afforded 
him. Inferences he would prove by 
trial upon the facts, before he trusted 
them ; and as they rose to the dignity 
of facte, he loved and treasured them 
up, for the object of his life was to 
discover truth ; and even when the 
goddess veiled her face, he was sad, 
yet not discouraged. 

Without a high ideal imagination, 
he was a poet in a finer sense ; abroad- 
browed, broad-hearted poet, with a 
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wide sympathy and a delicate sensi- 
bility. All his sympathies were with 
uncivilized men, and with nature in 
her sterner moods. The salons and 
drawing-rooms of Paris and London 
he would not frequent. Thirsting 
for something higher than a simula- 
tion of realities, he found no pleasure 
in the artificiality of society, and the 
hypocrisy of mannerism. Conven- 
tional restraints were as distasteful to 
him as the routine of the State's ser- 
vice. He thought the age he lived in 
the grandest that had ever appeared. 
Its utilitarian tendencies suited his na- 
ture. Eager to work some work before 
his evening fell, he dared not loiter in 
the palace of Sesostris, or near Athene's 
temple, or on the mount of the once- 
famed Pythoness. They were beauti- 
ful to hinLand rich in their associa- 
tions, but Kane felt a more noble joy 
and a more melancholy and softer de- 
light in the contemplation of the sad 
and proud soul which dwelt within 
him, striving ever to free itself from 
earthly trammel and to assert its 
lofty dignity. Within that soul lay 
beauteous pictures of ideal grace and 
love which rose in tears at the con- 
scious touch of fulfilled duty, at the 
impulse of peril borne bravely in a 
righteous causa 

As to Kane's religious feelings they 
were of a high practical order ; such a 
religion as we should expect from a 



man of his stamp : no vain bluster, no 
false shame attracted or repelled him 
from a consistent Christian course, 
from the time that he first experienced 
the spiritual life. In his voyage 
to China he formed an intimacy on 
board the frigate with a Mr. Weaver, 
whom he taught. The Bible was one 
of the books which they studied to- 
gether ; and indeed nothing more fully 
exhibits his character, both morally 
and religiously, as the three rules 
which he established and maintained 
during his second expedition to the 
North. These were, implicit and un- 
varying obedience to orders, entire 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
and daily devout worship of God under 
all circumstances. 

In this short summary of the cha- 
racter of Elisha Kane we have been 
compelled to omit many things. His 
great scientific capabilities and attain- 
ments, his influence over his inferiors, 
his knowledge of the human heart, 
and his power of adapting his nature 
to all who were his companions j his 
unselfish and tender care of his friends 
and crew in the Arctic Sea, his love 
for the poor Esquimaux, are points 
which we would gladly dwell upon : 
but sufficient, we trust, has been said 
to awaken more than an ordinary in- 
terest in the life and genius of this 
noble man. 



RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.— NO. III. 



UP AND DOWN NILE BANKS. 



Cebtainly notj liveliest of donkey 
boys ! We will not ride out this 
morning to the pyramids— neither if 
we did, would our ride " make very 
fine in master's kittab," as thou sayest, 
" for him to write, write, write." 

Yet are we not entirely of the 
opinion of a Turkish friend of our 
friend So-and-so Effendi here in Cairo, 
whom the eflfendi did invite to spend 
a day of pleasure at his little " box," 
or "bungalow," or "bastide," on the 
pyramid side of the great flood. This 
was kind and friendly— for where 
more soothingly than in a kiosk, in a 
well irrigated garden, can a man, with 
chibouque or nargUeh to help him. 
enjoy more pleasantly his "kefr 



Kef, an untranslatable monosyllable, 
into which is, we will not say com- 
pressed — there is an unsuitable notion 
of action and vigour in the term — 
but into which is sublimated the 
essence of what it costs even a lazy 
Neapolitan seven syllables to describe 
as "II dolce far niente." 

But was it kind or friendly to dis- 
turb the current of the enjovment of 
that u kef," by upbraiding the quies- 
cent smoker with never having visited 
the pyramids, for all he was born 
and bred in Cairo ? With deplorable 
weakness did that incurious Turk 
allow himself to be betrayed into an 
engagement to ride all that twenty 
minutes' distance, and inspect those 
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huge world-wonders; a weakness, 
however, from the reproach of which 
he nobly redeemed himself, when, 
npon announcement that the steeds 
were saddled, he remarked that, after 
all, it was evident enough from where 
he sat, that the pyramids were won- 
drous big, and wondrous peaky at the 
top — that "kef" in a garden was de- 
lightful beyond words, how much 
more, then, beyond deeds — that the 
horses had better return to their kef 
in the stables — that he wished Hassan 
or Selim would fill his chibouque 
again, — and that, finally, none but a 
fool would clamber on a big heap of 
stones if he could help it 

No ! donkey boy, such is not our 
opinion entirely; Diit he who rideth 
pyramidwards in March or April 
wxiteth not down much anent nis 
riding thither, when he hath already 
done so in September or October. 
That, indeed, was something like fun, 
well do we remember it The young 
Australian who made his way two 
days ago to the "top of Cheops," and 
back again, in the scant time allowed 
between tne late evening arrival of 
the mail train from Suez and its 
early morning departure for Alexan- 
dria, could not have performed the 
scrambling feat had the inundation of 
the Nile been out 

How different the aspect of it from 
other inundations it has been given 
us to look upon ! We have seen the 
great river basins of the Rhone and 
of the Loire covered by their over- 
flowing flood; but such overflowing 
was, in truth, an overwhelming; and 
piteous it was to see the sad, wan, 
sorrow-stricken faces of the "paysans 
for miles and miles — piteous to be- 
hold the habitations of the poor 
weavers, in the suburbs of Lyons, de- 
serted by their indwellers, crumbling, 
and falling, and splashing, into the 
great, cold, gray lake surrounding 
them, as the foundations and lower 
walls soaked and sopped away in the 
undermining water— piteous to see 
around the fair city of Orleans the 
standing corn and the vines which 
had blossomed already, blackened now 
and charred as if by fire, rotting and 
mouldering away — piteous to see the 
fallow fields, which had promised to 
recover more than their former rich 
fertility, spread over, as the waters 
retired, with a topdressing of sandy 



gravel, ominous of many years ster- 
ility! 

Far other is Father Nile's inunda- 
tion. It has the semblance of a great 
aquatic holiday. Cheerily goes on 
the boating, punting, rafting. The 
villages stand apart on mounds just 
high enough to lift them above the 
swelling tide ; and anywhere else than 
here it would seem sad and desolate 
to observe how, day by day, the dry 
land intervening diminishes, and the 
waters increase and threaten to sub- 
merge ; but it would be hard to fancy 
any threatening about this matter— if 
there be tears m the water, some one 
must have been laughing till he cried. 

The water submerge those villages 
indeed! Why! catft you see that 
the mounds they stand upon are jolly 
little islets, that have floated off from 
the stupid sandy land to which they 
never should have been tied — out 

Xn the dear water which they were 
ays meant to swim upon? No poor 
paysan looks on, poverty-stricken on 
a sudden; but fellaheen grin with 
anticipated harvest glee; and their 
brown skins glisten like Tritons' 
bodies as they come wading or swim- 
ming out of the glad moisture. See 
that tall boy, who, like Proteus, in 
the second ode of Horace, is driving 
home his amphibious herd. He 
stands upon the broad back of a 
buffalo, who of course enjoys it, being 
the old water-cow of ancient times ; 
but the very land cows that accom- 
pany seem to like the fun almost as 
well ; and if the flock of goats seem 
at first to misdoubt the matter, they 
take heart and follow when they see 
how the boy's younger brother has 
pushed into the stream, with merry 
shout and screech, the gray-beard of 
them all, and struggles through the 
flood himself with nim, clinging by 
his long tangled hair. It must be 
for mere frolic that one peasant there 
has put out to sea in the direction of his 
home in the floating village, perched 
upon six earthen pots tied together 
by a wisp of palm-rope; and that 
another has two large dried gourds 
under his armpits ; — but no ! perhaps 
the goollehs, or earthen pipkins, are 
too heavy for their owner to carry 
conveniently on his back while swim- 
ming: and perhaps the owner of the 
gourds has lost a leg. Any theory 
rather than the crying absurdity of 
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supposing that any Egyptian peasant 
cannot swim as well as a crocodile or 
a lepidotus. 

That was something like a donkey 
ride, good Achmet, was it not 1 Such 
Ions roundabouts to find fords, and 
bridges, and passable places of one 
kind or another ! Such sliding and 
slipping on sludgy bits ! Such inex- 
tricable sticking of hooves in more 
yielding muddy ones? Then at last 
we were forced to dismount altogether, 
and, whilst the long-eared swam 
across, to entrust our own safe-con- 
duct to a brace of sturdy, shirtless 
Arabs. Ay ! and we remember well 
how those same roguish Saracenic 
Friar Tucks did menace us with the 
fate of Robin Hood, as they staggered 
in the midst of tneir wading, and 
twitched our coat-sleeves, and rolled 
the whites of their eyes ominously, 
and confidentially whispered, "Back- 
sheesh ! " Readers of Punch may call 
to mind the admirable wood-cut, 
wherein, some years ago, its "Fat 
Contributor" delineated himself in 
that same trying position. 

We remember, farther, how vivid a 
conception we gained of one plague 
at least of the Exodus, as we trampled 
under foot, when our bearers set us 
down, dozens of the tiny frogs, which 
in thousands were crawling and hop- 
ping towards the grateful element. 

But the Turk was wrong, decidedly: 
he is no fool, who, then at least, shall 
clamber to the summit of Cheops' 
great heap of stones, and sit him 
down upon the peak discovered then 
to be in truth a platform. Let him 
do so well on in the night, whilst the 
full moon walks in brightness ; and 
let him tarry till the rising sun has 
caused her to faint away into the 
receding blue. He shall fancy him- 
self to have beheld, in the course of 
some few hours, tne triple glory of 
this land of Egypt For, "according 
to the change of seasons," said Amrou. 
its Saracenic conqueror, "it is adorned 
with a silver wave, a verdant emerald> 
and the deep yellow of a golden har- 
vest" Never so silvery seemeth the 
wave, as when the moon pours down 
her own prodigal silvering upon its 
surface : never greener seemeth the 
emerald, of vegetation than when the 
water is belting those laughing islets 
round ; nor can the solid gold of 
harvest-time give out such glow and 



gleaming as the rising or the setting 
sun causes to flash and kindle over 
the hopeful face of inundating Nile. 

"Master not ride to the pyramids! 
Where he ride, then 1 Go to Sch cobra, 
eh V 9 No, good Achmet, not to Schoo- 
bra : once is enough to have visited the 
gardens, kiosks, and marble tanks of 
that modern Oriental "Petit-Tri- 
anon." There is but little chance of 
stumbling once more, should we do 
so, upon that mighty personage whom 
we beheld there tnese many years ago, 
"the Governor of London. * We fear 
it was an inauspicious hour for that 
same magniloquent if not designing 
fellow Briton, which brought us that 
day to the old Pasha's pleasure- 
ground. The old man was not present 
there himself, but many of his family, 
chief among whom, our obliging guide, 
an officer upon the staff, by birth 
a Circassian, took care to point out to 
us, in a billiard-room, the young and 
favourite son, who bore the old man's 
name of Mehemet AIL 

" Yes !" quoth he, as we paced the 
trim garden walks, and admired the 
thick creamy blossoms of the tuberoses : 
"you likewise observed, doubtless, 
among the company, your own com- 
patriot, a man of much importance, 
seemingly, the Governor of London. 

" The — a — gover — nor — of— a — Lon 
— don" answered we. with hesitation, 
much wondering it snould be possible 
that such a man as we had noticed, in 
seedy white paletot, whose air and 
bearing would at once proclaim him 
now-a-days a " gent," a term of which 
the full meaning had not been fixed 
with precision in those remoter times 
— much wondering, we say, that such 
a man should ever have filled— -it was 
all that we could think of— the civic 
chair. Aldermanship and mayoralty, 
surely, put on no shape so slim, if ever 
they snould wear a shape so shabby- 
genteel. 

"To be sure, the Governor of 
London," retorted our Circassian 
friend. " Such is his title, he told us 
so himself. His salary is large, so 
many purses (we forget the sum) per 
month. His residence you surely 
know, the famous ToweT of London, 
on the Thames." The last word put, 
as may be well supposed, the finish- 
ing stroke to our conviction that a 
shameful hoax was being played on 
the Egyptians. It might be some 
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serious fraud was being attempted ; 
wherefore, pacing up and down those 
heavy scented garden- walks, we did 
impart such fragmentary knowledge 
of the government of our great me- 
tropolis to the astounded officer, as 
caused him likewise to jump at such 
unfavourable conclusions, that we 
were glad enough to ride off without 
tarrying to witness the storm of in- 
dignation about to burst forthwith, if 
we mistook not strangely, upon the 
Governor of London's head. 

"Not go to pyramids, not go to 
Schoobra? Master not go nowhere 
to-day, and to-morrow go away !" 

" Well, Achmet ! We will go some- 
where, only follow you behind, and 
let us go our own way, whither we 
wish to go." 

It is not the nearest way, kind 
reader, we are taking you — as Ach- 
met would have objected, had he 
known that when we made for the 
tombs of the Memlook Sultans, we 
had in our view a visit to Heliopolis. 
But we are glad of any pretext, or of 
none, for riding by or entering into 
that exquisite monument of later 
Saracenic architecture, the mosque 
tomb of the Circassian Memlook Sul- 
tan Kait-bey-e-Zaharee. Whether 
that monarch erected it during his 
own lifetime, preparing, with regal 
magnificence, his own last abiding- 

§ lace— as so many potentates have 
one in Egypt, from him who built 
the eldest pyramid to Mahomet who 
built the latest mosque — we know 
not ; but this we have ever felt, that 
for graceful proportion and delicate 
detail, few monuments in any style 
are worthier of admiration. Cubes, 
ostrich eggs, horse-shoes, and a taper- 
ing wandT seem to have been the 
archetypal forms which haunted the 
brain of its deviser : cubes in the 
main blocks of building, the ostrich 
egg in the surmounting dome, the 
horse-shoe in the arch, crowning door, 
or window, the tapering wand in the 
upspringing minaret ; and all these 
covered within and without with the 
graceful and intricate formalism of 
geometric tracery, with honeycomb 
cornices, and the severe, though not 
unpicturesque adornment of Arabic 
cahgraphy, carved large and broad 
upon the stone or marble. Neither 
is colouring wanting, whether in the 
wide layers of the outer stone courses 
of white and black alternate, or in the 



variegated mosaic of marble, or the 
illuminated woodwork within. There 
are few shrines more beautiful ; and 
all unhallowed as this is, one cannot 
but see with sorrow the dusty, dreary 
crumbling action of a decay, which 
as it would appear, no pious hand 
endeavours to arrest 

The last years of the fifteenth 
century were drawing to a close 
when Kait-bey was gathered to his 
fathers, for the year 1496 was that 
of his burial It was he who had 
befriended and received at his court, 
the unhappy Zizim, brother of the 
second Bajazet, and son of that second 
Mahometwho conquered Constanti- 
nople He ventured, even for his 
cause, a conflict in the Cilician plains, 
not far from where the ancient Tarsus 
stood ; and- even in that palmy day of 
Turkish military power, victory, as in 
our own time, declared for the Egyp- 
tian. He was by turns, the unscrupu- 
lous foeman, and the necessary ally 
of the gallant Knights of St John at 
Rhodes. Pierre d'Aubusson, their 
heroic grand master — the same who 
beat back from those famous ramparts 
the hundred thousand besiegers whom 
Mahomet had launched against that 
bulwark of Christendom — was by 
turns his most formidable opponent 
and his most judicious adviser. He 
it was who brought about that unusual 
event, the sending of a solemn em- 
bassy from the Mussulman ruler of 
Egypt to the Roman Pontiff ; for at 
his persuasion, Kait-bey despatched 
ambassadors to Rome, and bound 
himself to support with so powerful 
an army as Egypt under the Saracens 
had never seen, the league which 
Innocent VIIL strove, during his 
whole pontificate, to organize against 
the portentous growth of the power 
of the Ottoman Turks. 

But we must not linger thus. We 
turn to the left, north-eastward of the 
city, and pass the hideous pile of 
building constructed by the late vice- 
roy, Abbas Pasha, for a suburban 
palace. With its square windows, 
its white stucco cornices, its colouring 
of greenish yellow, picked out with 
yellowish green, its dreary garden 
walls and its gazabo towers, stuck 
here and there at corners, half bad 
Italian, half worse Chinese in style : 
it wrought in us conviction that per- 
haps, after all, King Otho's palace, at 
Atnens, is not the ugliest palatial 
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residence on earth. We have now 
struck into the great Suez road, and 
presently we cross the rails, and turn 
off into by-roads, skirted by pleasant 
fields of clover, and shadowed by 
over-arching trees. We pass by villas, 
nestling in tufts of foliage, and by 
villages of prosperous, fat, contented 
aspect, such as market-garden villages 
are wont to wear near great centres 
of consumption ; and by-and-bye, in- 
termingled among the trees and 
houses and cactus hedges, appear cer- 
tain of those huge swelling mounds 
of sand, and dust, and mould, and 
broken pottery, which signify, in this 
region, the remains of some ancient 
city. We halt beneath the outspread 
branches of a noble mulberry, the 
thick, matted tissue of whose dark 
green leafage is spotted profusely 
with the deeper, richer, blood purple 
hue of its abundant fruit It over- 
hangs a cistern, whence start the tiny 
pleasant rills of moisture, which give 
life to all the greenery of the garden, 
into which we enter through a little 
wicket gate. A garden of herbs, a 
garden of tufted trees, a green carpet- 
ing and green festoons, inexpressibly 
soothing to the eye. relieved nere and 
there, and charmed out of monotony 
by the embroidery of coloured blos- 
soms : tender pint, as of the abund- 
ant rosebuds ; gorgeous scarlet, as of 
the rich pomegranate. Here be wil- 
low trees, and palms, and sycamores; 
and all these garlanded, so to speak, 
around the solitary shaft of granite, 
which stands still where it was set 
up by Osirtasen, where Joseph looked 
upon it, and where, maybe, nis beau- 
tiful and noble Asenath, daughter of 
a priestly line, taught her Syrian 
bridegroom to decipher on its polished 
tablets the sentences of its sacred 
sculpture-writing. For this is Heli- 
opous — Bethshemesh of the Hebrew, 
On of the Coptic tongue. We did not 
ask of fancy to restore for us upon 
the site of this renowned university 
the architectural magnificences whicn 
graced it once. We did not forget, 
indeed, what marvellous memories 
cluster around the spot. We called to 
mind how, in all human probability, 
the name of him who. upon Sinai, 
" received the law by tie disposition 
of angels," was once inscribed upon 
the roll of its gownsmen; how the 
adopted son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
the foundling of the bulrush ark, did 



study in much probability beneath 
the porticoes of this earlier academy, 
the mysteries of " all " that " wisdom 
of the Egyptians," in which we know 
that " Moses was learned." We called 
to mind how, after him, Pythagoras 
had gathered from the priestly guar- 
dians of mysteries, in whose mazes a 
disguised truth was lost, amidst a 
crowd of impish falsehoods —that doc- 
trine of Metempsychosis, which ap- 
pears to preserve and parody tne 
mighty truths of judgment to come, 
and endless life to follow. We remem- 
bered how Plato spent here, as we 
know by undoubted historic testi- 
mony, studious years ; and exercised 
his thoughtful, deep, and gentle soul 
in meditations which have seemed 
almost to touch upon perception of 
such truth as it requires special reve- 
lation from the Essential Truth him- 
self to bring indeed within the ken 
of human souls, illuminated superna- 
turally. 

But in that garden scene, in pre- 
sence of the solitary obelisk, our 
chiefest thought and liveliest remem- 
brances were of the dreamer boy, whom 
the Midianites sold into bondage here, 
far from his Syrian home! — whom 
Pharaoh caused to ride in his own 
royal chariot, wearing his royal robe 
and ring; to whom Poti-pheran, priest 
of On, gave his daughter Asenath to 
wife. And even now, as we recall the 
fragrance of that evening hour in the 
garden of the obelisk, it seemeth 
pleasing and consolatory to couple 
J oseplrs name with that of his Egyp- 
tian Dride, and to reckon for one of 
the "blessings which were on the 
crown of the head of him that was 
separate from his brethren," the hap- 
piness which the spurner of unhal- 
lowed passion found in the endear- 
ments of a chaste and loving marriage 
bond. Wend we back our way to 
Cairo, turning aside to pass beneath 
the branches of that reverend syca- 
more, within whose intricacies nestles 
the old tradition, that once another 
Joseph sat beneath its shade. What 
boots disputing 1 What should the 
sceptic gain by demonstration, that 
when the carpenter from Nazareth 

glided towards the Nile stream the 
lessed Virgin Mother with the Di- 
vine Child in her arms, that knotted 
trunk could not have shot up yet 
from the kindly soil of Matareeh % 
What boots disputing? what gain 
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in sententious questionings? Hal- 
lowed is, at all events, the reminis- 
cence — hallowed and true — "Out of 
Egypt have I called My Son;" and 
welcome be the reminder of events, 
so full of meaning deep and tender; 
welcome the remembrance which 
sends back our thought and feeling 
from the thick-leaved trees which 
shadowed Him in Egypt, to the man- 
ger which cradled Him in the inn 
at Bethlehem ! 

Good reader, in all honesty, the 
fear alone of wearying your kindly 
patience, bids us now, note-book in 
hand, think of deserting Cairo. We 
will confess it ; and if yourself have 
been a traveller in Egypt, you know 
the truth and sincerity of the confes- 
sion : there are moments, hours, even 
days of intense weariness and ennui 
in Egyptian travel When the heavy 
Nile boat has struck and stowed away 
the long tapering yard, the giant pin- 
ion of her big bird's- wing sail ; wnen 
she has turned her prow northward, 
hoping, with oars and tow-rope, and 
the current of the greysome stream, 
to make some progress on her home- 
ward way ; ana when the disappoint- 
ment comes in the shape of a furious 
north wind, driving sometimes a tow- 
ering pillar, sometimes a perfect sleet 
of sand before it, right against the 
poor boat moored helplessly upon the 
muddy bank; — when shooting and 
sketching are equally impracticable ; 
when sweltering and sand-craunching 
are wholly unavoidable ; when the 
temperature of the cabin is stifling, 
and yet no window dare be opened ; 
when that little touch of ophthalmia 
is too severe to let you do much in 
the reading line; when your drago- 
man is surly beyond endurance, and 
the chickens (the three hundredth 
couple carved by you lately) are tough 
beyond even your practised power of 
mastication ; when the malicious ac- 
tivity of countless flies is maddening ; 
and when Achmet announces that the 
last case of pale ale is almost, the last 
case of claret entirely, exhausted ; — 
then, indeed, there comes at times to 
the weary man a whisper, that by far 
the best of being in Egypt would be 
getting out of it But the days we 
spend in Cairo, in and round about it, 
weary us in this only way. that they are 
too short and too few. Why, here we 
are leaving it without having ventured 
so much as to pass through the ba- 



zaars, without stopping to suck a cool 
mouthful of water from the knobs of 
the sibeels, or street fountains ; with- 
out inquiring, as we pass the guard- 
houses, what is become of those sav- 
age and picturesque ruffians, the Ar- 
naout guardians of the peace, three 
of whom committed murders in one 
week, and one of whom did nearly 
manslaughter ourselves by shooting 
with ball cartridge at hoodicrows, 
when last we were in Cairo. Here 
we are leaving it, however, with re- 
gret, as we have ever done, and ship- 
ping ourselves at Boulak, for an up- 
country voyage amidst the valedic- 
tions of our faithful donkey boy. 

" Is it now lawful to say aught as 
touching Nile boating V y inquireth 
the scruple of him whose pen is in 
hand to treat of donkey riding. "Dis- 
tinguo" maketh answer, the casuis- 
tical element in his mind: — "Were 
this Nile boating treated of ' forma- 
liter per se,' the answer must be nega- 
tive ; but if * per accidens' and in 
transitu" — the Nile boat being but 
the vehicle conveying him who is 
thereon embarked, between the don- 
key from whose back he did dismount 
at Boulak and that other asinine in- 
dividualism which he intendeth to 
bestride at Osioot, let us say, or Eeneh, 
farther up: there the lawfulness of 
allusive or descriptive talk, concern- 
ing this same boating may be con- 
ceded 'probabiliter.' " 

Thus fortified, we venture to pro- 
ceed from Boulak, about six o'clock, 
on a mild March evening, with a 
spanking Etesian, however, or north- 
erly breeze upon the river, which 
makes our craft heel over, and her 
timbers creak, and all the glasses and 
teacups in her pantry rattle. Upon 
our word ! the plates, and knives and 
forks, and cruets, and the bulging 
soup tureen, would be the better of 
those little steadying slips of mahog- 
any wherewith the stewards of the 
Peninsular and Oriental were wont to 
hurdle off in safety separate articles 
of dinner gear, on stormy days of our 
passage out Quick reader has de- 
tected, in pursuing one such para- 
graph, that the day is past and gone 
m Egypt when European travellers, 
taking a country boat, were put to 
shifts and to contrivances to make 
discomforts of all kinds lessen or dis- 
appear. We believe you ! Look but 
into the aforesaid pantry and you 
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gain proof of it, and to spare. Look 
round our main cabin and note the 
handsome looking-glasses right and 
left, the row of glazed windows and 
Venetian blinds : see the book-shelves 
fixed against the bulk heads, and 
the glass shaded lamp swinging over 
head Open doors, one. two, and 
three, and see the neat berths with 
their English crockery in wash-hand- 
stands, whilst the fourth admits you 
to a compartment where a fairly- 
sized bath is fitted up. Then open a 
sliding door, and see how cunningly 
the great earthen filtering pot is hid 
away from all the glaring of the east- 
ern sun. Go up on deck— that is upon 
the roof of this great house-boat, as 
they would have called it at Oxford — 
and lounge upon the sofas there, and 
take note of the table ready for even- 
ings, when it shall please your excel- 
lencies to dine above. Those strong 
iron stanchions all around, with cross 
rods overhead, enable you, when at 
anchor, to hang the canvass sides and 
stretch the canvass roof, which makes 
your quarter-deck a spacious tent 
Then there is the Dutch kitchen, for- 
ward, at which Hadgi Mohammed, 
our cookj " famous," says one of the 
testimonials, on strength of which we 
have engaged him, " for the produc- 
tion of sugary, creamy dishes, which 
may be likened to, and will be readily 
recognised as melted sunsets." Where 
that magician of the saucepan, we 
say ? has composed that savoury soup 
which the rough Etesian threatens to 
spill from plate and even from tureen. 
As we sup this endangered pottage, 
Bais Sooroor, our captain, puts in an 
appearance in the open door-way ; and 
with salaam, inquires whether it be 
not our good pleasure, seeing the 
stormy start we make of it, to take in 
sail and moor till to-morrow morning. 
Hotter than the steaming soup fumes 
out the indignation of the three Great 
Britishers who are supping it, at a 
proposal so ignominious. Such equi- 
valent for " Crack on. sir !" as a limited 
acquaintance with Arabic could sup- 
ply, bursts from three unanimous 
breasts. No opposition from the Rais, 
but a meek salaam, succeeded by a 
meeker salutation still ; when, some 
ten minutes after, with a bump and 
a crash and a quiver, we have run 
a-ground, and that quiescent function- 
ary again appears to state with much 
regret, that we are too fast there for 



any remedy, save hoping for the light 
of morning. Ah, meek and gentle 
Rais, that morning's light discovered 
to us other things than the distant 
minarets of Cairo, sparkling through 
a sand fog. A chorus of coughs awoke 
us ; of the ten men, who, exclusive of 
Rais and Mostanee, or pilot, make up 
our ship's company, every individual 
is up to his arm-pits in the water, 
heaving and shoving off; and eight or 
nine out of the ten, bttle wonder, 
swell the bronchitic chorus. But why 
be we aground at all where the water 
shoals so deep ? Ah, meek salaaming 
Rais, we know not whether old All 
Mostanee, the pilot, was at the helm 
last night, or thou, just as our mishap 
did befalL Was not this thine answer 
to our impotent and hasty order to 
crack on? Seldom have we come 
across a man of aspect, voice, manner, 
and character, so feminine as thine* 
From the upmost Upper Egypt was 
this Rais, and his features had the 
delicate hues which sometimes may 
be seen upon the countenance of a 
Nubian slave girl, his chin being almost 
as smooth and beardless as hers might 
be. Gentle and subdued in manner, 
his voice was soft and silvery, far 
more so than most female voices here 
in Egypt, toning down into mere 
strong breathings, the harsh creaking 
gutturals of the Arab tongue. But 
conspicuous among his feminine qua- 
lities was that gentle determination, 
or, may we say, that quiet obstinacy, 
most tenacious when apparently most 
yielding, compassing with amusing 
regularity its own design. Not un- 
feminine either the sharpness of 
speech which could stab an offender 
upon provocation with a word. Nor 
wholly unfeminine either even that 
rare but frantic outburst of rage, which 
followed up upon one occasion, as we 
do remember, the sharp spoken word 
with the sharp spike of a punt pole. 
Now, from Cairo to Assouan, good 
reader, are some six hundred miles; 
fear not, therefore, that we are about to 
inflict upon you an attempt at a pano- 
rama in prose, winding and unrolling 
interminably, as we have seen at cer- 
tain exhibitions the mile of canvass 
do, which professed to deploy before 
the eyes of shilling payers, to the 
sound of a jingling piano and, may* 
hap, an accessory cornopean, the en- 
tire course of the Mississippi or the 
Orinoco. Indeed there are, perhaps, 
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few rivers where variety in the inci- 
dents of landscape would less justify 
sueh an audacious attempt at boring. 
The tawny desert on either side, and 
the slip of fertile land, marking by its 
extent, how far inundation or irriga- 
tion go; the chocolate-coloured mud 
hanks, which have sained at this sea- 
son a fictitious height, as the waters 
have sunk nearly to their lowest ; the 
long colonnade of palm stems, sur- 
mounted by graceful feathery tufts of 
foliage; the low sandy spits, which 
sometimes as promontories, sometimes 
as islets, part the waters of the river, 
and serve as parade ground to squads 
of wading and stalking birds — cranes, 
herons, ibises, spoonbills, and peli- 
cans ; the close succession of popu- 
lous villages, whence are driven to 
the watering places innumerable flocks 
of long-tailed sheep, brown and black, 
and curly as poodle dogs, intermingled 
with long and pendulous-eared goats, 
whose wanton kids bound and skip 
with charming grace upon the treach- 
erous crumbling banks ; whence pon- 
derous and ungainly buffaloes come 
hulking down, to soak and saturate 
their hides in the grateful stream; 
whence countless flights of gorgeous 
breasted pigeons, with rapid creak and 
rustle of wing swoop over to the oppo- 
site side, and bill and coo and splash 
upon the water's edge, as if a dash of 
web-footed or wading blood was in 
them likewise ; the fleet of boats 
whose rig is almost always uniform, 
with lateen sail ; but whose hulls vary 
in colour, shape, size, and consistency, 
from the stately, gaily painted, gaudy 
dahabeeah, down to the clumsy boat 
from Upper Nile, built where timber 
is so scarce that, as in old Herodotus' 
time, she is a thing of cobble and 
patchwork, and fragmentary shingles; 
out can sail a bit for all her clum- 
siness, and contrives to keep out water 
when her gunnel, full of gaps and 
cracks, and chinks, is almost under 
it, thanks to a cunning plasterage of 
chopped straw, mud, ana cow-dung : 
all these things, and easy it were to 
add to their enumeration — all these 
thingB do so unceasingly repeat them- 
selves, although in varying combina- 
tions throughout that long river jour- 
ney, that he who should attempt to 
give account of them diary fashion, 
would prove himself, indeed a bore 
of deepest Artesian-well profundity. 
Now, we ourselves, have ventured to 



confess the weariness and ennui which 
will creep at times upon such Egyp- 
tian tourists as are not, what some 
are, thorough Nilomaniacs. Yet, we 
are bound to say, that in the gather- 
ing of reminiscences from those mono- 
tonous Nile-navigating days, such 
ennui and such weariness return not 
as the incidents of many days crowd 
into some short half-hour. Would 
we could feel assurance that in record- 
ing them our readers will acquit us 
of summoning, by scribbling spell, 
drowsy influences from the dull re- 
gions of Boredom ! 

In speaking of unceasing repetitions 
we were careful to insert a saving 
clause concerning varied combina- 
tions : justly so. The tawny desert, 
for instance, outskirting ever the 
lengthy line of our progress, presents 
itself at differing distances and differ- 
ing heights, and even with diversified 
colouring to us, from time to time as 
we sail up. Sometimes its table land 
recedes into a distance almost blue, it 
is off so far ; and lone sloping spaces 
of finest sand sink down gradually 
to the edge of the plant-bearing belt 
of earth. Sometimes it surges up and 
comes to the very river brink which 
it overhangs, threateningly, as if a 
stony sand-wave were half intending 
just to crumble down into the mois- 
ture and soak it all up, and forbid 
Lower Egypt thenceforward to hope 
for its water of life, or to interpose 
the smiles of its rich joyous crops 
between the two frowns of the Eastern 
and Western deserts. There is the 
yellow sandstone, and the grayer, and 
by-and-by, higher up, that which 
has a tint of rosy pink, not only when 
the sunbeams at the day's birth or at 
its dying hour make all the landscape 
blush or glow, but even under the 
glare of the clear midday. Two 
impressions chiefly has that desert 
presence left upon our imagination — 
of mastery and of age. Of mastery : 
for mighty as the Nile flood is, and 
strong and joyous as is the vegetation 
it creates, you have but to mount 
some loftier eminence on either bank, 
and forthwith the wide outspread 
desolation right and left asserts its 
immeasurable supremacy of space. 
Forthwith, the emerald edged silver 
stream has dwindled into a mere slip, 
and the great Nile is discovered to be 
a puny streamlet, trickling upon suf- 
ferance through the twin immensities 
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of sand. An impression likewise of 
age : for never to us has seemed so 
pregnant with truth the trivial ex- 
pression, " old as the hills," as when 
it should be uttered of these gritty 
desert hills, and high sandy downs. 
Were we but a poet we should not 
fear to use the epithet of hoary desert, 
and should hold it as more justly given 
than when they speak of hoary Alps. 
There is something young, and fresh, 
and gay, and life-like about the driven 
snow, as it sparkles in the sunshine 
at morning, upon the peak that 
touches the cloud. No Alpine height 
did ever gain a truer, happier name 
than when they christened the great 
mountain which wears the silver norn 
upon its brow by the name of young 
maiden — Jung frau. Veils and wim- 
ples be the white mists and snow- 
drifts ; sparklings of diamonds be the 
gleams, flashing alternate red or blue, 
from the glaciers : lappets of lace be 
the waterfalls, which make delicate 
fretwork upon the rocky mountain 
side, or stream over the precipice, 
waving ribbon-like in the wind • rich 
green satin robes be the upland sun- 
lit pasturages ; dark trimmings of 
velvet, the deep fringes of the fir- 
forests. Hoary Alps, indeed ! ye 
beetle-blind poetasters. What ! have 
ye no eyes to discern youth, where it 
dieth not — none to perceive the brav- 
ery of a beauty which, spite of cen- 
turies, waxeth never olaerby one day ? 
Not so the desert hills. Adust, 
scorched, furrowed with wrinkles, 
theirs be the heads which have passed 
from hoariness to an utter baldness ; 
they look down upon the vast ruins 
of remotest antiquity, as a grandsire, 
wholly bare-pated, and with smooth 
temples, looks down, out of shrivelled 
eyeballs, upon the tiny toys of grand- 
children, born yesterday. 

The men of Egypt no 
longer quarry in the cliff-walls which 
stand up above the flowing river 
resting-places for their dead; but 
the old custom, whence arose the 
myth of Charon, the dusky ferryman 
of departed souls — of crossing the 
stream to lay the dead man in his 
tomb on the opposite shore to that 
ijn which were clustered the dwellings 
ofia^ living fellows, has not died out 
wholly yet Ourselves have seen the 
last tolf taken, as the coffined corpse 
was borne out of the boat, and the 
mourning women wound up the bank, 



tossing arms and clapping hands in 
time to the long waif of a funeral 
dirge. Many scenes, indeed, of life 
besides that last one, are enacted upon 
the narrow stage of the ferryboat's 
landing-place. There may be seen 
the tearful agonized partings between 
the conscript pressed for military ser- 
vice, odious to the Egyptian fellah, 
and his sorrowing relatives, sad sights, 
less frequent now-a-days than under 
Mehemet's rule. Here ourselves have 
seen the gathering of the women on 
their way to the Molid, or anniversary 
fair-day of some celebrated Santon, 
whose tomb is in the neighbourhood; 
and our ears have been startled by the 
wild, tremulous shriek of their zaga- 
reet, or cry of festive joy, more like acce- 
lerated notes of "keening" than shouts 
of gladness. Here have we seen, again, 
for some cause unascertained, a woman 
clad in the long blue cotton robes of 
the fellaheen, give the old biblical 
and classical token of wild grief and 
uncontrolled passion, by seizing hand- 
fuls of dust, and tossing them frantic- 
ally in the air, or piling them upon 
her own head, with piercing cries, and 
scalding tears. What say you, since 
here we are at a landing-place, since 
the wind has fallen calm, and since 
it is almost too late to turn out the 
crew for a tug at the track-rope, to 
putting off ourselves from the daha- 
beeah in our sandal or jolly-boat, and 
going ashore for an hour's stroll ? 

We step out upon the moist sandy 
loam, which was under water only 
yesterday ; and where, as soon as the 
sinking river made them present of 
the soil, the fellaheen came down with 
clumsy hoes to scratch trenches for 
the water-melon seed ; an evil season 
for the crocodile hunter, whose shy 
and ugly game deserts his favourite 
banks when this busy industry has 
occupied them. What a marvel, 
scarce to be credited, even when daily 
witnessed, is the growth of those same 
melon seeds, whose tiny rootlets suck 
moisture from the Nile slush, and 
whose leaflets gather power of growth 
from an Egyptian sun. We used to 
say sometimes that when Fadl, trusty 
purveyor, went ashore in search of 
milk at morning, the fellaheen had 
only just come down to dig the trench, 
but that when Fadl again came back 
with the evening milking, he was in 
danger of tripping over the long suck- 
ers and flapping leaves of full-grown 
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plants. Audacious exaggeration, but 
of a phenomenon of such rapidgrowth, 
from one day to another, as was truly 
startling. Then we climb a stiffish 
bank, the top of which gives the level 
of a lull Nile flow, and we meet com- 
ing down it a long file of women and 
of girls, going to fulfil their life-long, 
toilsome, but not ungrateful task, of 
filling the household waterpots. They 
pass by us with averted, half-curious, 
half -frightened glance, drawing the 
long head-veil or scarf which hangs 
from temple to instep hastily across 
their dusky faces. When they are 
gone down, we stop and turn round to 
watch their proceeding. Nothing less 
graceful than their stooping figures, 
around which are puckered up with 
one hand the numerous folds of their 
dresses, as with the other the neck of 
the bellass or earthen jar is held down 
to the gurgling water. But few things 
more graceful than those same upright 
figures, as they return and climb again 
the steep bank with springy, gymnas- 
tic, unerring tread of foot, poising on 
their heads the heavy jar, with its 
liquid burthen, so daintily, and yet 
so truly, that they would scorn to 
raise, for steadying it, the brown arm. 
decked with circlets of brass ana 
beads, and horn, or even silver, which 
peeps out sometimes from the loose 
open sleeve. Never did we weary of ad- 
miring this simple feat; often have 
we smiled to see tiny girls practising 
it, as we should have said, had they 
not ever seemed perfect in its per- 
formance from the first, with little 
goollehs of water scarcely bigger than 
such as stood upon our dinner table ; 
and sometimes has our marvel grown 
beyond proportion, at seeing, as we 
have done, a mother poising a large 
full bellass upon her head, stretch out 
her hand to a crying toadler as she 
passed up, and help it to spring astride 
upon her hip, and so, doubly laden, 
finish the ascent and walk away. 

The water servitude to which, in 
different ways, both sexes are bound, 
is a main characteristic of the village 
life in Egypt The task of either is 
toilsome, but it can hardly be called 
ungrateful. The sentimentalist who 
wept over the marble polishers under 
his window, because creatures with 
undying souls, with wills, reasons, ima- 
ginations, and understandings, spent 
the greater proportion of their waking 
lives scrubbing a big stone on top of 



a bigger, was not, to our mind, a very 
wise one : nor could he have studied 
his catechism very profoundly in re- 
spect of the paragraph which treats of 
"learning and labouring truly to get 
mine own living, and do my duty in 
that state of life," and so forth. 

But we grant that there are occu- 
pations which are not only so mono- 
tonous, but so apparently nugatory in 
beneficial result, that it is dismal 
enough for an intelligent and sensitive 
being to be condemned to follow them. 
Not such is this water servitude. 
Sweetness and refreshment do the 
dusky water- bearers carry home poised 
on their heads in earthen jars ; and 
they may have, and we believe must 
have an unconscious consciousness of 
it, as they go to and fro ; a conscious- 
ness not wholly wanting, we take it, 
to their fathers, husbands, and bro- 
thers, who fulfil their water servitude, 
all day long, at the shadoof. Our 
readers know, probably, the simple 
construction of that primitive raiser 
of water: two poles driven half-way 
into the ground, with a bar across 
them, upon which pivots and dips up 
and down a long stout pole, at one 
end of which is a huge lump of clay, 
weighting the lever; at the other a 
rope and a goatskin bucket Stripped 
to the skin stands the fellah by the 
water brink, and bending him down 
to it raises the weighted end, and fills 
the bucket, then letting the counter- 
balancing clay raise the full bucket, as 
itself now falls in turn, he, with a 
turn of his hand, spills the contents 
into a trench breast-high. A second 
pole and bucket, with a second worker, 
and, if need be, a third, brings up 
the water to such a level as enables 
it to flow through the rills carefully 
disposed throughout the plots of cul- 
tivated land. Hard work it is for 
arm, and loin, and leg, but endured 
more than patiently by these animated 
automata, whose red-brown, yellow- 
brown, or black-brown skins glisten 
and trickle down as the muscles play 
vigorously and detach themselves 
upon the shining torso with such bold 
and exquisite relief as must gladden 
the eye of an artist in search of 
"academies." 

Yes ! we believe the toilers at the 
shadoof are more than patient—they 
are cheerful ; imagination trickles 
with the water to the roots of healthy 
crops, whose health, nay whose exist- 
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ence, day by day, depends upon that 
lifegiving toil. And, as we have seen, 
the little girls poise tiny jars upon 
their heads, and follow mothers and 
sisters to the watering place, so have 
we seen Egyptian urchins in their 
play anticipate the day when they 
should join fathers and brothers at 
the river side, and make charming 
little shadoofs with a handful of clay, 
a splinter of cane, and a strip of 
stringy palm bark. Doubtless there 
is yet another fulfilment of the glad 
water servitude, of gladness excessive, 
and of contentment without alloy. 
Man and boy can share in it alike : 
we mean, of course, attendance at the 
sakia. or water wheel. Round and 
round tramp the oxen, on the back of 
whom, nodding and drowsy, sits the 
urchin armed with a switch of palm. 
Under a shed of cane reeds hard by, 
sheltered from the fierceness of the 
sun's ray, sits the father or the elder 
brother, enjoying " kef," and, in pros- 
perous times, a screw of the tobacco, 
which is growing strong and healthy, 
as a valuable part of the husbandman's 
crop, all round. His eyes are half 
closed in dreamy delight, and he nods 
a sort of time to what is always called 
herej in Upper Egypt, the sweetest 
music of the genuine fellah. Not the 
gentle plash, dear reader, of the water, 
as the endless rope, revolving, brings 
up the row of waterpots, and jerks 
out on the ascent some portion of the 
rising fluid ; that were, indeed, in the 
parching Efepptian noon-day, sweet 
music for the most fastidious ear. 
But what delights our friend under 
the shed there, is just the measured 
creaking of the huge and clumsy cog- 
wheel, guileless of grease, innocent of 
oil: a creaking, genius of brain- 
piercing Stridency ! such as no goose- 
quill, in its wildest squeaking over 
paper, dares attempt to describe. 
Nevertheless, this loud creaking of 
the sakia wheel did seem to ourself 
possessed of a strange peculiar pro- 
perty : we wonder whether it has been 
noticed so by other ears. Heard at 
a distance, it has often and often 
seemed to us as if the chiming of very 
distant bells were faintly borne upon 
the wind. It has startled, and it nas 
touched us sometimes, on auiet sunny 
Sabbath mornings, out in that distant 
heathendom, to hear, as we could 
hardly keep ourselves from fancying, 
the old endearing hallowed summons 



to the village church at home. But 
if we are not to spend the livelong 
afternoon upon the river bank, we 
must be moving — sometimes, of course, 
right under the palm grove at once, 
and in among the houses ; sometimes, 
when the village stands back, across 
the fields. These are, not seldom, 
skirted by a stiflish covert of castor 
oil plants, suggestive in its way, but 
that a nauseous enough way, of home 
and childhood under their less attrac- 
tive aspects in memory. Doves de- 
light in their medicinal shade, a proof, 
we take it, that in dove nurseries 
"cold drawn" is not in frequent use. 
As doves in the castor oil, so quails 
delight in the lupins, a doleful cir- 
cumstance, we remember, for a cer- 
tain peasant lad, whom the tall plants 
of the castor oil hid from a friend of 
ours, when, from the neighbouring 
lupins, a quail rose : the lad, and not 
the quail, receiving small shot in 
fleshy parts. A trifle this, manifestly 
not worth mentioning, had not the 
incident twice occurred, and demon- 
strated to us, that the tariff for 
peasant shooting on the Nile varies 
in inverse proportion to geographical 
situation. High up, near Assouan, 
the tariff is low : a shilling for a shot, 
the only coin which chanced to be at 
hand, was received with more than 
thankfulness, and proudly exhibited 
to admiring friends. Lower down, 
not far from Thebes, the tariff ranges 
higher, and the peppered one thought 
himself poorly plastered with half-a- 
crown. 

The lupins by the way are still 
greei^ though the pod is full and 
swelling, whilst from the golden har- 
vest fields beyond the village, long 
strings of camels are bringing the ripe 
grain home. We purposely avoid the 
mention of sheaves, because the bun- 
dles of bearded wheat, more often 
plucked up by the roots than fairly 
reaped, are far enough from resembling 
the neat artistic armfuls of our reaper? 
work at home. The dusty, sandy loam 
which clings about the roots of these 
unceremoniously gathered shocks, 
contribute not a little to that dusty, 
foul condition which makes the 
Egyptian wheat so inferior for baking 
purposes to that which cornea to us 
across the Atlantic. So do the dust 
and dirt of the threshing floor, and 
the time-honoured custom of treading 
out the corn, which here in Egypt is 
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not left solely to the hoof of the tread- 
ing oxen. They tread, indeed, but as 
they go their round, drag after them, 
oyer the litter of wheat in straw upon 
the ground, a rude kind of sledge, be- 
tween the sides or skates of which re- 
volve iron disks, not wholly unlike 
those of a common clod-crusher. But 
there is another contributor to the evil 
plight of the produce of Egypt's once 
renowned harvesting; one who does, 
perhaps, more than the slovenly reap- 
er, more than the primitive thresher, 
to deteriorate the grain, and to render 
the wheat, which of old fed Rome, fit 
only now-a-days for the starch manu- 
factures of Liverpool This person- 
age is none other than the roguish 
Itais, or captain of the lumbering corn 
boat, which brings down grain for ex- 
port to Alexandria. Against him and 
nis like, checks and counterchecks 
Lave been devised in vain ; it is such 
a simple operation, when one has a 
Bound judgment in respect of relative 
bulk, shovelling out so much grain, 
and shovelling in so much compen- 
sating sand! And even if illiberal 
consignees will pry and try, and seal 
up samples, and test qualities, no less 
than quantities— poor stingy shallow 
pates I Bais Ali, itais Hassan, Rais 
Achmet, as the case may be. have 
profundities of roguery beyond their 
short plummet's dip, neatnesses of 
fraudnlence too finished for detection 
by mere shippers' spectacles. Attend 
to the communication made to us on 
this head, by a partner in a Liverpool 
Levantine firm. 

Somehow or other it came to some 
of that firm' 8 plural ears in Alexan- 
dria, the city whose limits were omi- 
nously traced in flour, as Greek story 
books tell, that the Rais of one of the 
great clumsy djerms which brought 
them their wheat cargoes year bv year, 
had been heard to boast that all such 
scrutinies as his lading had ever under- 
gone, were child's play after alL 
a As for bulk," quoth he, "let them 
measure it up country, handful by 
handful, if it please them, as it comes 
on board. As for dirt and sand, their 
cunningest appraiser shall be judge 
whether the samples, as I shall deliver 
them in the Mahmoudieh Canal down 
here, are not much freer from them 
than what shall come down in sealed 
sacks from Saeed ; yet will I wager 
a thousand piastres, that my wife 
shall grind bushels enough of their 



corn, for many days of our eating at 
home." 

This audacious challenge piqued 
the firm's curiosity, and the wager 
was proposed to the Rais in his own 
terms, who, rather confused at first, 
at finding whither his words had 
travelled, nevertheless stuck to his 
assertion like a man, and upon promise 
of a bill of indemnity, went his way 
up Nile as usual A cleaner cargo 
than that which he brought down with 
him on his return — nay, a cargo nearly 
so clean — had seldom, of late years, it 
was confessed, gladdened the eyes of 
Alexandrian corn merchants ; but, 
wonder of wonders ! the bulk, jealous- 
ly measured, seemed, if any thing, to 
have increased, instead of decreasing, 
on its journey down the Nile. Never- 
theless, the Rais had filled his own 
sacks, and that with wheat, which by 
every token had been paid for by the 
much enduring firm as heretofore. 
After deliberate investigation, the bet 
was paid, and pocketed with grim 
satisfaction by the astute Arab. But 
the firm vainly turned and re-turned, 
over and over again, the matter in its 
aggregate mind, and, as a last resource, 
determined to bribe the filcher to re- 
veal the secret, which it owned itself 
unable to detect "A little reflec- 
tion," said he. "and a skilful chaff- 
cutter enabled me, O masters, to play 
the trick." "Reflection, granted/' 
answer the firm, " but how about the 
chaff-cutter?" Then did the wily 
Rais take up a handful of the grain, 
and search in it until he found and 
pointed out certain hard brown sub- 
stances, grainlike, and yet by no means 
grain : these were simply the knots 
which occur at intervals in the wheat 
straw, and which, with a little expen- 
diture of time, trouble, and skill, his 
friend, the chaff-cutter, had chopped 
short off, and which he had mingled, 
in due proportion in the cargo, more 
than compensating, by their very 
shape when measured in bulk, for the 
gram which, sure enough, he had 
abstracted for his home consumption : 
a little care and tidiness. — marvels on 
board a corn boat on the Nile — had 
done the rest, and the wager had been 
fairly won. 

However slovenly the ingathering 
of the harvest, harvesting m Egypt 
as in all other lands, is a gay and 
happy scene. The total absence of 
any wheeled carriage strikes one 
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more than the presence itself of the 
camels which carry the harvest home. 
Very statuesque and classical at times 
are the nude figures of the reapers : 
we have seen some weave around their 
temples a thick garland of green lu- 
pins to shade them from the glare 
and heat, and thus adorned, reap- 
hook in nand, you might have fan- 
cied the being before you to be a 
faunic figure, carved out of "rosso 
antico," by some Greek chisel; or 
more fantastically, might have ima- 
gined him to have walked straight 
out, as he stood, from a page of 
one of Virgil's eclogues. Grotesque 
enough, though by no means statu- 
esque, were certain other figures, 
which we noted here and there amidst 
the groups of harvesters: their pre- 
sence in the field would seem to indi- 
cate that Tithe Commutation Acts 
are unknown in Upper Egypt or that 
the voluntary system is in mil swing. 
For they be dervishes, of the men- 
dicant order evidently, on the look- 
out for some poor share of the harvest 
wealth; apparently likewise of the 
semi-lunatic subdivision of that or- 
der : for they have decked themselves 
in wondrous variegated shreds and 

E &tches, and have mounted tall conical 
elmet-fashioned head-dress of flam- 
ing scarlet, with tattered streamers ; 
regular Tom o' Bedlams do they look ; 
and as they march to and fro among 
the high standing corn, it is hard to 
keep oneself from thinking that Egyp- 
tian tillers of the soil have a marvel- 
lous knack in the tricking of scare- 
crows; and, stranger still, can gift 
them at pleasure, with power of loco- 
motion. Hard, indeed, would it be, 
poor fellows, if even they should pinch 
among such abundance: for never, 
elsewhere, have we seen the golden 
treasure of the wheat, at its reaping, 
so little regarded of, in its superfluity, 
that oxen, asses, sheep, and goats 
should be suffered, as we have seen 
them here, to wander at will, and 
browse and crop the ripe corn as it 
stood. At all events, poor fellows, 
we will wish them better luck upon 
their begging round in the cornfield 
this afternoon, than befell a certain 
member of their confraternity, who, 
gome years back, just after Ibrahim 
Pacha s return from Europe, waited 
upon, and informed his Highness 
that ne had done so in obedience to a 
vision, wherein the famous Egyptian 



Santon. the Sheik el Bedawee of 
Tunta nad appeared to him, and had 
made certainly known that Ibrahim 
would, upon his application, cause 
him to "hear of something to his ad- 
vantage." Now, it so fell out, that 
the grim warrior had been mightily 
tickled with the frequent, and, as he 
esteemed it superfluous use of the 
word "pardon ! as it had struck un- 
ceasingly upon his ears on his late 
iourney through La Belle France : and 
had just been joking in a ponderous 
princely way concerning it, with some 
of his French-speaking aide-de-camps. 
In answer, therefore, to the dervish's 
application, he graciously replied, that 
in consideration of the venerated 
Santon's announcement, he did then 
and there, of his munificence, decree 
the granting to his devotee of a cou- 
ple of thousand "Pardons!" Meek 
and profound was the dervish's sa- 
laam in acknowledgment ; but before 
he left the presence, he ventured, 
albeit diflidently, yet with gratitude, 
to inquire what might happen to be 
just then the value of these "pardon" 
pieces in currency piastres? "Good 
father ! go thy way, roared out, with 
horse laughter, stout Ibrahim. "The 
great Sheik el Bedawee will answer 
that, when he shall come next in a vi- 
sion to inquire how it fared with thee, 
when obedient to his last commands. 
Poor enough pleasantry we grant, yet 
related to us with infinite gusto by an 
Egyptian, who would have thought 
it pointed enough for publication in 
the Cairene Caragoos, supposing that 
such puppet-show were, after the ex- 
ample of our London Punch, to turn 
into a periodical Dead and buried 
is ruthless Ibrahim ; but not forgotten 
and out of mind even yet in Egypt 

Our readers may remember how, 
with his own fine humour, the writer 
of Eothen gives account of his passing 
the Jordan in safety, among wild 
Arabs — thanks to their reception of 
him under the impression that he was 
Ibrahim's friend. 

'•Only a few weeks before, Ibrahim 
bad craftily sent a body of troops across 
the Jordan. The force went warily 
round to the foot of the mountains on 
the east, so as to cut off the retreat of 
this tribe, and then surrounded them as 
they lay encamped in the vale; their 
camels, and indeed all their possessions 
worth taking, were carried off by the 
soldiery, and moreover the then sheik, 
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together with every tenth man of the 
tribe, was brought out and shot. You 
would think that this conduct on the 
part of the Pasha might not procure for 
*his friend' a very gracious reception 
amongst the people whom he had thus 
despoiled and decimated, but the Asiatic 
seems to be animated with a feeling of 
profound respect, almost bordering upon 
affection, for those who have done him 
anj bold and violent wrong." 

Now we are by no means prepared 
to deny that " the profound respect, 
almost bordering upon affection, ge- 
nerated by the doing to those in whose 
breast it thence arose some "bold and 
violent wrong," may not help to ac- 
count in a measure for the enthusias- 
tic manner in which we have so often, 
we might say so invariably, heard: 
Ibrahim spoken of in Egypt as " Rag- 
hil keteer, " a man very much," or 
idiomatically, "no end of a man." 
The shell and round-shot which, at 
our statesmen's bidding, our sailors 
poured with such unerring deadly 
precision into the seaward works of 
Acre, did most undoubtedly stop the 
march of Ibrahim's armies upon Con- 
stantinople. Syria was recovered for 
the Sultan. But those successful Sy- 
rian campaigns of Ibrahim had done 
a work which we conceive it beyond 
the power of British shell and round- 
shot to undo. They had given to the 
Arabo-Egyptians a consciousness of 
their own superiority as soldiers to 
the present race of Ottoman Turks. 
We Know the old Hellenic proverb, 
how that a herd of deer which lions 
lead can overmatch a herd of lions 
under leading of a deer; but, not- 
withstanding, we hold it as no insig- 
nificant indication of what may befall 
Egypt hereafter, that we have heard 
men there of the Arab race, amongst 
whom all others are an insignificant 
minority, first boast, and not unrea- 
sonably, of the invariable success with 
which their own disciplined kinsmen 
met the Turkish soldiery upon the 
Svrian battle fields, and of their march 
of uninterrupted triumph to the Tau- 
rus mountain ; then take to counting 
ominously the number of that spu- 
rious Turkish oligarchy which rar- 
niahes their land for the most part 
with Pashas and with Bevs, whose 
insolencies and oppressions they would 
lastly fall to recounting. 

"Bold and violent wrong" may yet 
continue for a time to breed profound 
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respect, almost bordering upon affecr 
tion ; but our ear has caught whispers 
occasionally that men may not always 
look apathetically upon such a scene 
as we remember to have watched 
with curious and indignant interest 
in an Egyptian county town. 

It was at Keneh, a bustling Nile 
port, so to speak, the landing-place of 
the pilgrims, who cross from hence 
by land to Kosseir, on the Red Sea, 
on their way to Mecca by the port of 
Jeddah. As we stood, waiting for 
our donkey driver to appear, at a cer- 
tain rendezvous fixed on m the bazaar, 
we noticed a boy of some ten years 
of age or so, whose fair skin and curlv 
hair showed him to be of Turkish 
parentage. He was walking hand in 
nand with a dragoon in baggy trow- 
sers. apparently, though less so, of 
Turkish extraction too. Between this 
child and an Arab stripling, of size 
and age as evidently superior to his 
own as his social rank was inferior to 
it, some words passed of quarrelsome 
tone : when presently, not with heat 
and naste of passion, but in a quiet, 
self-possessed, deliberate manner, the 
young Turk borrows of his military 
friend a heavy koorbash he chanced 
to have in hand, and walking up to 
the Arab lad, lays across his face and 
breast a welt or two, so savagely in- 
flicted that the tell-tale stripes of red 
rise up and glow upon the poor brown 
skin ; not a word of reproof or indig- 
nation being addressed by any of the 
many bystanders to the culprit, nor 
any attention vouchsafed to the angry 
tearful complaints of the sufferer. 

The Egyptian village is not always 
flanked by corn-fields. In our port- 
folio we have a sketch of a well-re- 
membered spot, around which seems 
to spread a meadow, green enough to 
charm an European eye ; and so far 
as the greenness goes, there is no op- 
tical delusion. But if by meadow, we 
shall understand that rich, soft car- 
peting of grass which invites the 
gazer to repose, then all we can say 
is, let that gazer be particular con- 
cerning the texture of his trousers 
before he yield him to the treache- 
rous invitation, and sit down. Pin- 
points and prickles! shall we ever 
forget the consequences of a first con- 
fiding plump down upon "halfeh" 
grass and its gramineous congeners ? 
It was enough to make one forget to 
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p.m., day by day. There was a cer- 
tain Hassaneen, moreover, who for 
the satisfaction of certain officers dis- 
puting on this very point of Arab 
endurance under the naboot, took wil- 
lingly, as one assured us who was fully 
cognisant of the case, four hundred 
blows of a thick naboot for the consi- 
deration of nine piastres paid to him, 
that is just eighteen pence ! 

But now through the stems of the 
palm trees, the fiery glories of the set- 
ting sun are beginning to grow fainter, 
dying out, as the glowering behind the 
bars of a great furnace left unfed. In 
the waving tree-tope, the ghorab, or 
hoody-crow,caws hoarsely, and an owl, 
with noiseless flapping, sails over the 
meadow of halfen grass, hawking for 
mice. The owl being gone a-hunting 
and the crow sitting idly cawing on 
the tree-top, we presume this was not 
the village where the Sheik-el-Belled 
reproved the lazy fellah who preferred 
begging to working, after a fashion 
which was related to us by an Arab 
acquaintance, and which, strolling ba^k 
to go on board again, ourselves will 
repeat as we go. He was from Upper 
I^ypt,thislazy,lounging "omadhaun" 
of a fellah, one of those whose "ne'er- 
do-weer* propensities, have caused 
Lower Egyptians — sarcastic, yet not 
unmindful of the Saeed poultry, dates, 
butter, and crockery — to sing thus : — 

" Kol shay min Saeed melleh 
Ma adda el raj Ion oo el Ren." 

Which we will venture closely to 
translate: — 

"All things from Upper Egypt always 

please, 
Except the men it sends us, and the 

breeze. n 

And once upon a time this promis- 
ing specimen set off south, in search, 
as ne said, of employment, harvesting. 
As he journeyed, he arrived one even- 
ing at a village, the hospitable charac- 
ter of whose Sneik and the charitable 
disposition of whose villagers were 
famous in all the country round. 
But so late was it when he got there, 
that he would not run risk of an 
angry reception by kicking up folks 
at unreasonable hours; wherefore, 
taking his last crust out of his wallet* 
he made his supper off it, and enter- 
ing into the mosque, the door of which 
stood open, he pricked about for the 
softest plank and lay down to sleep. 
Waking with the first ray of morning, 
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he looked tip round about, and espied 
a fat, comfortable, goggling owl m a 
corner of the ceiling, and oy-and-by 
he saw a crow fly in and feed it as it 
stood. 

"A wise bird, verily, that owl," 
thought he': "there she sits and fat- 
tens on that fool of a crow's bounty, 
who looks as thin as a scare-crow ; 
and no wonder, toiling and troubling 
for two. Mine shall be the owl's wise 
part; catch me going harvesting this 
hot weather: these charitable vil- 
lagers shall be my catering-crows." 
And therewith he turned round to 
snore again. By-and-by come in the 
Moslems to morning prayer, and look 
npon the dusty travel-worn sleeper, 
and not a few think of asking him to 
breakfast ; but are silent, waiting for 
a sign or a word from their venerable 
Sheik. Noontide comes and noontide 
prayer and meal. Eventide and its ori- 
sons and refreshment ; but none dared 
speak, waiting still for their elder's 
action. He contents himself with eye- 
ing drily the brawny legs and sinewy 
arms of Lazvboots upon the mat 
When with the dispersing congrega- 
tion the last hopes of supper began 
to fade away, up bounces tne shame- 
less one and exclaims : " Sons of burnt 
fathers be the men of this village! 
Charitable forsooth! — churls say I. 
As for thee, thou Sheik and father of 
starvelings, they call thee hospitable, / 



call thee an old hunks! Why, the very 
birds that build in the mosque might 
teach thee thy duty better r' 

" Sayest thou so, my son ? " inquires, 
mildly, the sage. "Expound, I pray 
thee, to my dull mind the meaning of 
thy words." 

"Why, look up at the crow there, 
and learn of him a lesson of gene- 
rosity, " insisted the sturdy beggar, as 
the bird in question flew once more 
with a beakful to feed the gaping 
owl. "Three times this day have I 
seen him supply the want of his fea- 
thered brother; and all day long have 
I, a true believer, lain here without 
offer of bite or sup from thee or 
thine." 

"Oho!" shouted the Sheik, with 
holy indignation; "the case is worse 
than I thought it all along. Here is 
a lazy lout to whom Heaven gives 
the very birds for teachers, and who 
persists in learning the lessons they 
teach him upside down. What ! thou 
hast watched that greedy owl all day, 
and hast not seen the shame of idle- 
ness ; thou hast watched the kindly 
crow, and hast not understood the 
excellence of industry! Here, my 
sons ! hasten ! Here is a stranger in 
want of our hospitality ! According to 
his deserving, he shall enjoy it : run 
home auick, my sons, quick; and run 
quick back again, and bring along 
with you your toughest naboots." 



[ 



BORROW ON THE SEA. 

A white sail shifting in the sun 
Drops slowly down the shadowy lake, 
The neaving billows hardly make 
A silver track in her green wake, 

So lazily they run. 

Down, down she drops— the feathery clouds 
lie loosen' d on the distant hills, 
An oar-splash in the silence thrills, 
Helping the wind that never fills, 

But only flaps her shrouds. 

Down where those headlands wildly fair, 
Each with a beauty of her own, 
Brown heather tuft or dark grey stone, 
Stand double — one in ocean thrown, 

One cutting the clear air; 
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She drops that scarcely seems to move, 
Where calm those colourM pictures sleep, 
In the still bosom of the deep ; 
As o'er man's heart the shadows creep 

Of our life's grief and love. 

Vain image ! all that light and dark 
Shall, with the sun-gleams, come and go ; 
With time and change it is not so, 
Their shadows on the heart they throw, 

But, ah ! they leave their mark ! 

Change, change, O tide !— Thy cold salt wave, 
The same by rock and silver strand. 
Unscath'd shall leave the shadowy land, 
Unstain'd shall bear the sunset's brand, 

And kiss the coral cave. 

But with our hearts 'tis different far : 
The tide of life may ebb and flow, 
Still the great love shall lurk below, 
Still the deep wound of the great woe 

Shall never, never scar. 

A woman sitteth silently 
In the boat's stern, nor weeps, nor sighs ; 
But gazes where that dark rock lies, 
As if the glare of dead men's eyes 

Look'd at her through the sea. 

Soul, sight, and sense, in one dark mist 
Hang o'er the spot : the boatmen say, 
" Poor soul ! five years gone and a day 
He went down in that treacherous bay, 

And still she keeps her tryst" 

Out of the heart of that great town 
Where turbid Clyde awhile must stray 
'Mid warehouse vast and busy quay : 
Then leaves them ? rushing through the spray, 

Down to his Highlands brown. 

Out of the noise of toil and crime 
The cry for wealth— the hot pursuit — 
To where the sun set grandly mute, 
O'er Cumrae wild anagreener Bute, 

And Arran's heights sublime. 

Where, as the headlands of Argyle 
Grew dim, and faded on the lee, 
Fair Antrim's cliffs rose from the sea, 
And the shafts carven wondroualy 

Of the huge giant's pile. 

She came — out of the crush and gloom 
Into the ocean's broken blue, 
The glory of the distant view. 
Still ner poor heart, too sadly true, 

Beat but to one low tomb. 
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He never brought his spice and myrrh, 
And watch'd all night where Jesus lay, 
Till the grave heaved at break of day, 
And the seal'd stone was roll'd away. 

He never heard the stir 

Of wings that pant and harps that quiver, 
When He who died that Heaven to win, 
The King of Glory entered in, 
An intercessor for our sin 

At God's right hand for ever. 

Bear, bear her where that music rolls, 
And let her lie at those pierced feet 
(But treading now the golden street), 
And let her hear the strains that greet 

His own redeemed souls. 

Let griefs long passion pass away— 
That parting never more to be — 
The cold, low grave beside the sea — 
The shriek of his death agony — 

The rock in the blue bay. 

Bear her where only such a heart 
Can cease to sorrow and to yearn, 
For only there love meets return, 
And only there eyes never mourn, 

And loved ones never part 

Then bring her back where burden'd Clyde 
Round many a lashing wheel raves white ; 
There calm and still in faith's dear might 
Her loving heart shall read you right 

Strains of the hill and tide. 

C. F. A- 



AETIST LIFE IN BOMB. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Filling a tumbler with wine, Craw- first moment he had encountered 
ford drained it, and rose slowly. Both Freeling's eye, that the die was < 



the form and the moment of Freel- and that sooner or later in that even- 
ing's accusation were fortunate for ing, he would be called upon to throw 
him. A few minutes sooner, or couched off the cloak of his false friendship, 
in less unequivocal terms of contempt, and to stand confessed his foe ; 
the bold accusation might have struck and feeling his natural deficiency, in- 
him dumb with the confusion of de- tellectually, morally, and in person, 
tected guilt : a little more moderate he had determined, by an artificial 
in its tone, it might not have awaked excitement, to prepare himself to meet 
the passions^ which, aided by the in- the event with apparent courage. He 
fluence of wine, enabled him. dastard rose, as we have said, boldly. Throw- 



as he was, to rise, as he did, boldly, ing a glance of malignant triumph 

and without a blush : he had drank upon Freeling, he said, speaking with 

deeply, conscious of his position, and a coolness and self-possession which 

too well read in the weaknesses of astonished his hearers — 



others not to be aware of his own, he "A modest man, or one less accus- 
knew himself to be morally and phy- tomed than myself to the flattering 
sically a coward; he had felt from the distinction of Mr. Freeling's favours, 
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might feel overwhelmed by the hon- 
our he has just conferred upon me, by 
placing me in the enviable position of 
spokesman to a number of gentlemen, 
a large majority of our convivial 
party, whose heinous crime is that 
they retain the right of using their 
own senses, and another privilege 
which Mr. Freeling himself highly 
values, that of choosing their own 
friends. It might not unreasonably be 
expected that I should reply angrily 
to the strong and somewhat incoher- 
ent language in which Mr. Freeling, 
in his wisdom and good taste, has 
thought fit to address me ; I, however, 
pass over this, exercising the friend- 
ship which, though so often and con- 
temptuously rejected in the hour of 
his prosperity, may aid him in the 
time of his disgrace ; I can forgive the 
irascibility of a young man in so de- 
grading, so painful a position : I am 
sure I shall meet with approbation in 
acting thus leniently to one so long 
accustomed to kindness, to one whose 
character once stood so high, who so 
long held- indeed, who even at this 
moment holds, the position of our 
leader. I can well imagine thatj to 
his warm and susceptible disposition, 
it must be a trial sufficiently severe 
to find himself thus equivocally placed; 
I, therefore, waiving the privilege 
which Mr. Freeling's violence has given 
me, leave all topics tending to embitter 
further Mr. Freeling's position, and 
pass to the charge against myself. 
Gentlemen, Mr. Freeling has charged 
me with being the fabricator of r an 



infamous lia r We have not been 
favoured with the particulars of a 
tale thus laconically and hapnily de- 
scribed, and were I less anxious to 
treat Mr. Freeling with fairness and 
candour, I might, without prevarica- 
tion, assert that I was at a loss to 
comprehend the cause of his wrath; 
I might thus leave this tale, whatever 
it may be, to spread undisturbed, and 
the consequent injuries to fall un- 
wanted upon his devoted head; I 
might, resenting his opprobrious lan- 
guage, say with Horace, 'Flebit et 
msignis tota cantabitur urba ;' but as 
you all know, I have ever entertained 
a strong feeling of friendship towards 
Freeling — I beg pardon — Mr. Freel- 
ing; although that feeling may have 
been subdued by the coolness with 
which it has been received, it has 
never been crushed ; I, therefore, con- 



stitute myself for the first time, and, 
to a certain extent, his accuser ; not 
as he, and others here may probably 
think, for the purpose of inquiry, but 
in order to give him that, which alone 
is necessary for the complete vindica- 
tion of his honour — namely, an oppor- 
tunity of clearing himsefr in aetail 
from the suspicions which neither I, 
nor any individual here, except him- 
self, has in any way assisted in rais- 
ing around him ; to do this effectually," 
and as he spoke, Crawford fixed his 
glittering eye, with an expression of 
hate ana vengeance, which not even 
his practised hypocrisy could conceal, 
upon Freeling, "it is necessary to 
submit to you briefly the circum- 
stances which are either known or sur- 
mised as connected with the illness 
of Paolo Silvani, circumstances which, 
of course, want only the addition of 
trifling data here and there, and which, 
doubtless, Mr. Freeling can easily 
supply, to make them fade into their 
natural insignificance, but which I 
humbly advance are, until explained, 
lightly as my partiality would weigh 
them, strange and suspicious — mark, 
I do not answer for the truth or false- 
hood of the statements I am about to 
make, except upon points which have 
come under my personal observation; 
but Mr. Freeling, to whom the whole 
is intimately known, can easily correct 
any error into which I may have been 
lei Paolo, once the life of our meet- 
ings, is, as you all know ? attached and 
engaged to Bianca Santmi, called also 
'Bianca la bella;' Mr. Freeling, it is 
egually well known, was a constant 
visiter at the house of the Signor 
Santini, where, as everywhere, he is 
greatly admired. Paolo became jea- 
lous — with what cause I know not; 
but it is quite possible that, incapable 
as Mr. Freeling is of so base, so vile 
an act, as to betray, under any temp- 
tation, the man whom he called his 
friend, having a 'profound respect* 
for the term ; his handsome person 
and captivating manners might, des- 
pite himself, make an impression upon 
the susceptible heart of an Italian, at 
least greater than would be precisely 
pleasant to a man of Silvani's peculiar 
temperament I know that five or 
six weeks since Paolo complained to 
me that Freeling had abused his con- 
fidence and robbed him of his love : 
of course I knew this to be untrue, ana 
endeavoured to reason him out of so 
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ridiculous an idea; I must say," he 
added, with consummate cunning, 
" that his sorrow for the falsehood of 
a friend he so tenderly loved was al- 
most greater than his indignation. A 
month since— the very day, indeed, 
upon which poor Paolo got that ex- 
traordinary fall in the Colosseum— I 
was walking with Jameson when we 
met him, breathless with agitation. 
He stopped and told us that he had 
struck and insulted Freeling, and that 
he was the most unhappy fellow alive, 
for that he had lost nis mistress and 
his only friend; then changing his 
tone, he declared that he was quite 
oonvinced of Mr. Freeling's duplicity; 
and hastily turning back, said, he 
would ascertain if he had entered the 
house, and then he should be certain; 
bidding us wait, he flew down the 
street, and in a few minutes returned 
tous ,J 

"To you 9 you mean," interrupted 
Jameson* 

"Ah! true," said Crawford, with 
an annoyed look, " to me, for Jameson 
had quitted me; in a few minutes he 
returned pale, and sobbing inwardly ; 
he took my arm, and I endeavoured 
to convince him he must be mistaken, 
especially as I thought I knew that 
Mr. Freeling's affections were already 
engaged." 

Freeling's face flushed angrily, and 
he half rose from his seat. 

Crawford continued— "By the time 
we arrived at the Forum his emotion 
was subsiding, but he still dwelt bit- 
terly upon the loss of his friend. As 
we came in sight of the Colosseum, he 
broke abruptly from me. saying he 
would go and calm himself there, and 
preferred to be alone; having some 
friends at my own rooms, I left him. 
My party was late; indeed, it was 
almost morning before we separated ; 
and after my friends had dispersed 
not feeling inclined to go to bed, and 
anxious to see the sun rise, I walked 
towards the Piazza steps. I had 
scarcely arrived there when I saw a 
fiacre stop at Freeling's door; he de- 
scended hurriedly, lifted a tody, ap- 
parently in a fainting state, out of the 
vehicle, paid the driver, and entered 
his house. Greatly alarmed, I ran 
down the steps, and was approaching 
the door, when Mr. Freeling rushed 
past me, and flew to the house of Dr. 
t> , who, in a very short time, re- 
turned with equal haste to Freeling's 



residence. I wished to have offered 
my assistance, but did not venture to 
incur another rebuff. I had waited 
nearly half an hour when Dr. D— — 
came out, and in answer to my question, 
told me that Paolo had had a bad fall 
from a height in the Colosseum, had 
hurt his head severely, and that he 
was now in a high state of fever, and 
must be kept perfectly quiet Greatly 
relieved, for, from the horror-stricken 
look of Mr. Freeling, I had feared some- 
thing much more serious, I took my 
walk, went to the Cafte Greco and 
breakfasted. I had just finished when 
a man entered, who had driven two gen- 
tlemen, he said, from the Piazza St 
Apostoli to some door he could not find 
in the Piazza di Spagna, one of whom 
had left in his carriage a book and a 
beautiful knife, which I instantly 
recognised as belonging to Mr. Free- 
ling. The hilt was stained, and the 
chasing of the blade was filled with 
blood, so fresh that upon being 
pressed, it transmitted the image to 
a handkerchief." 

An involuntary shudder shook 
Freeling's face ; it was not unmarked 
by Crawford, and other men. He 
proceeded : — 

" I dwell on these painful particu- 
lars merely that Mr. Freeling may the 
more completely clear himself A 
knowledge of all the points upon 
which has been founded the tale so 
bitterly condemned is indispensable, 
not only to enable Mr. Freeling, as he, 
of course, most easily can do, to show 
their utter irrelevancy, but at the 
same time to justify those who, in 
their unexplained state, had found in 
them sufficient grounds to warrant 
the temporary withdrawal of their 
confidence." 

Crawford bent his withering glance, 
full of bold wickedness, upon Free- 
ling's face, who, though deadly pale, 
met it with a look so full of scorn and 
defiance, that after a brief conflict, 
his eye quailed and was withdrawn. 

Still further incensed, and losing 
himself in the excitement of wine and 
evil passions, his tone changed to one 
of savage and undisguised satire : he 
saw the effect of his words on tnose 
around him, and pressed his advantage. 

" I proceed, briefly, anxious for the 
explanation which all who have 
watched Mr. Freeling well must feel 
will be immediate and conclusive. 
Independent of the minor points 
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which I have named, Mr. Freeling 
will explain to us the motives, wise 
no doubt, which have induced him to 
conceal the real nature of Silvani's 
illness, to bribe his doctor and nurse 
to do the same, to attribute to an 
accidental fall in the Colosseum (in- 
nocent subterfuge !) that which, if I 
err not greatly — and Mr. Freeling can 
easily correct me if I do — proceeds 
from a horrible murderous wound 
right over the heart*' — he hissed 
forth, totally carried away. "A blow 

00 deep that ten days after this awful 
fall, this aU-explauiing accident, the 
nnlapped blood yet cried for ven- 
geance from the earth. Poor Paolo ! 
he was a noble fellow ! Another, but 
a minor accident, Mr. Freeling may 
as well clear up with the rest Close 
to this spot the lining of a cap, bear- 
ing the initials S. F., was found, 
soaked in gore. 

" I nave done," said Crawford, re- 
suming suddenly his calm and sub- 
dued tone, "and await with impa- 
tience the explanation which we can 
all see Mr. Freeling is burning to 
render. I only wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact, that no point of incor- 
rectness has been found in the few sim- 
ple facts I have stated ; and I humbly 
submit that they are in their present 
form sufficient to justify any suspicion 
which may have existed, and to en- 
title all who have reluctantly cre- 
dited the inference irresistibly drawn 
from them to Mr. Freeling's full for- 
giveness : that his natural magnani- 
mity will speedily be called into play, 

1 rest assured. Gentlemen, I see you 
are impatient ; I give place to Mr. 
Freeling, perfectly secure that a few 
moments will restore that gentleman 
to the position he has so long held 
among us." 

As ne sat down Crawford threw a 
glance of triumph round the room ; 
the excited blood suddenly left his 
cheeks, his lip quivered, nis whole 
frame shook with uncontrollable ter- 
ror; his glazed eyes were riveted 
upon the open doorway of the ad- 
joining room ; all eyes had been bent 
upon him, and now all followed the 
direction of his gaze ; there was a 
black void, and nothing further. 

The attention of the party was 
quickly turned from him to Freeling, 
who literally staggered to his feet ; 
he threw his eve slowly around : it 
rested on no friendly face ; all were 



either averted from him, or met his 
with a look cold, unsvmpathizing, 
harsh. It was an awful moment. 
For a few seconds he barely supported 
the unequal contest : by a mighty 
effort his face resumed its expression 
of defiant courage. 

Lawless started to his feet " Gen- 
tlemen," he screamed rather than said, 
" hear me ; I can explain all/' 

" Lawless," said Freeling, in a barely 
audible voice, " would you rob me of 
my best, almost my only friend ? Sit 
down, for God's sake." 

Lawless sat down and buried his 
face in his hands. 

" Gentlemen," said Freeling at 
length, " I told you I had not come to 
justify myself. I could not make the 
attempt without lowering myself in 
my own eyes, or in the sight of God. 
And even were I so weak as to do this, 
it would not avail. Circumstances 
are, indeed, against me : and though I 
cannot make the use or it his friend- 
ship would desire, I return my thanks 
to Mr. Crawford to the full amount 
which his explicitness demands. It 
may be the day will arrive when the 
truth will come forth. In that day I 
shall be happier but not more innocent 
than I am now ; but I would ask Mr. 
Crawford, in solemn earnestness, how 
he will feel on that day — a day which 
will, sooner or later, come — when I 
shall be free from all blame, and he 
will stand acknowledged a heartless 
villain — a liar whom neither the fear 
of man or God can restrain — a wretch 
too vile for scorn." 

" Abuse is not argument, neither is 
cant evidence," exclaimed Crawford, 
starting up and losing all self-control. 
" I heed not the pitiful imprecations 
of a midnight assas" 

" Liar and villain !" roared a voice, 
strained and harsh, as if it would de- 
stroy its producing power, and Paolo 
Silvan^ pale as death, his eye glaring 
like a tiger's, bounded along the room, 
and, vaulting over an unoccupied por- 
tion of the table, seized Crawford by 
the throat 

Drunk and maddened by a rush of 
horrible convictions, Crawford folded 
the poor fellow in his iron grasp and 
hurled him from him with a violence 
which would have dashed his brains 
out, but for the assistance of a waiter 
whom the increasing noise had tempted 
to enter, and who caught him just in 
time to save his head from coming in 
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contact with the marble Bide of the 
window. 

It is impossible to conceive the 
scene which ensued. Paolo pale, 
breathless, wasted by sickness ; the 
white bandages upon his head made 
still more evident than they would 
have been by the tangled masses of 
long black hair which hung over them; 
his eyes distended, his nostrils dilated, 
his lip absolutely writhing in its bitter 
scorn, confronted Crawford, whom an 
intense and bitter fear had suddenly 
sobered, and who stood supporting 
himself against the wall, the image of 
a disappointed and detected fiend. 
Lawless literal^ sobbing upon Free- 
ling's shoulder. The rest of the party, 
confounded and startled, gazing in 
various groups, for all had risen and 
gathered round the principal actors. 
A long and death-like silence was 
broken bv the voice of Paolo. 

" My friends, I am very faint and 
can say but little now ; but it will 
suffice, and she (pointing to Minacucia 
who, with her hands clasped, stood 
trembling in the doorway through 
which he had rushed) will tell you all. 
The sacred Mother is not more inno- 



cent of this crime than Spencer Free- 
ling. I only am guilty : and, but for 
this wretch, I should be the vilest 
thing on earth. In his presence, who 
drove me to attempt the murder of 
my friend, and made me guilty of 
compassing my own destruction, I 
dare hope for mercy. Freeling— dear 
Freeling — will you forgive me ? I 
was so worked on by him whose name 
I cannot trust myself to speak, that I 
was driven mad. Forgive me, or I 
shall never lift up my head again.'' 

He fell into the extended arms of 
Freeling, who pressed him to his heart 
A murmur of deep joy was heard, and 
the whole party, mostly with over- 
flowing eyes, crowded around them. 

Paolo nung long and heavily on 
Freeling's shoulder. At length, with 
a look of alarm, he put him from him. 
The poor fellows head dropped sud- 
denly — his arms fell lifelessly by hie 
side. 

" Villain ! you have murdered him !" 
said Lawless, addressing Crawford 

He looked up in time to see the 
latter reel down stairs, almost stunned 
by a blow which Minacucia gave him 
as he dashed past her. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It was some time before Paolo reco- 
vered from the death-like swoon into 
which he had fallen. Aided by seve- 
ral men, Lawless and Freeling carried 
him into an adjoining room, and lay- 
ing him upon a rude bed endeavoured 
to restore him to consciousness. While 
they were thus employed, the remain- 
der of the party besieged Minacucia 
with a thousand questions as to Paolo's 
unexpected and most opportune ap- 
pearance. Promising to explain that 
and a great deal more at the studio 
of the Signor Federigo, to whom she 
was engaged to sit the following morn- 
ing, the excited woman broke from 
them abruptly, and joined Freeling. 
As soon as Paolo revived, he was 
placed in a carriage, and in a quarter 
of an hour was once more safely depo- 
sited in his friend's bed. Completely 
worn out, and exhausted by the events 
of the past day, Freeling sought his 
own pallet — a rude mattress supported 
by his throne and two low chairs — in 
a few minutes he was fast asleep. 

All who have mixed, in any degree, 
with the lower order of the Italian peo- 
ple, must have been struck by their 



almost universal possession of great 
narrative powers, and our heroine, 
Minacucia, was no exception to the 
rule. Her recital, rapid, graphic, and 
minute, was completely ana conclu- 
sively satisfactory to her nearers. Fully 
acquainted, as our readers will remem- 
ber, with the particulars of the whole 
affair, she had at once discovered 
when Paolo's partial recovery allowed 
her to pursue for some hours each 
day her usual vocation, the impres- 
sion which was daily gaining ground 
among his brethren against Freeling. 
Stifling her disgust, she had in a sitting 
to Crawford, possessed herself of the 
fact of his concurrence in the now gene- 
ral opinion of Freeling's dishonour ; 
and by some unimportant admissions, 
had so far over-reached the wretched 
man, as to convince herself of theexistr 
ence of a deep laid scheme to ruin Free- 
ling, whom sne heard intended to head 
the dinner-party. She felt what might 
be the possible result and had in- 
stantly consulted with Bianca, reveal- 
ing the whole to Paolo, whose mind, 
still in an excited state, had rapidly 
conceived, and, as we nave seen, as 
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effectually executed a plan of excul- 
pating Freeling, and confounding bis 
enemies. With the greatest difficulty 
she had restrained him until the ter- 
mination of Crawford's wicked speech 
had satisfied him beyond all doubt, of 
his utter villanyand Bianca's fidelity, 
a point upon which he was not happy 
even when he left his bed to do an 
act of justice to a man whom he had 
once deeplv loved. The intense emo- 
tion he had endured during the time 
of that cruelly protracted speech — the 
excitement awakened by his last bru- 
tal words, and the violent physical 
exertion, had been too much for his 
exhausted frame; and his strength 
had barely sufficed to enable him to 
accomplish the object of his mission 
to the "Falcone." 

How to testify to Freeling their 
sorrow for the injury they had done 
him, now became the sole point of 
discussion, a difficulty which was at 
last resolved by Freeling himself, who 
being minutely informed by Lawless 
of all that passed at the Greco, deter- 
mined, witn his natural generosity of 
thought and action, to relieve them 
from their embarrassment, and he 
accordingly invited the whole party to 
join the projected excursion to Ariccia, 
which had Deen fixed for the following 
Monday. The invitation was accepted 
in the name of all by one of their 
number, and their strong feelings of 
esteem, and grief for their weakness 
in being so easily deceived, conveyed 
in a letter the most manly that could 
bepennecL 

It is irksome to return to Craw- 
ford : the exposure of his villany 
had been too open, too complete to 
leave him the slightest hope that he 
could any longer maintain the evil 
influence he had so long and so suc- 
cessfully employed for the vilest and 
meanest purposes. For a few days he 
had made a desperate effort to appear 
indifferent to the cold and withering 
contempt which everywhere encoun- 
tered him, and he had at last left 
Borne for Florence, desiring an agent 
to send after him his worldly posses- 
sions. His departure was as if an 
incubus had been removed from the 
hearts of the young men, who, relieved 
from the mysterious fascination which 
had enthralled them, found them- 
selves suddenly awakened to a real 
sense of the man, and the object which 
had urged him on. 



Upon comparing notes, it was found 
that under some pretence or other, 
Crawford had extorted money from 
nearly all of them ; and it was soon 
remembered that at the games of 
chance, which had formed the chief 
amusement at his rooms, no one had 
ever won, and that he had rarely paid 
for the wine, which had added to the 
unwholesome excitement of the card 
table. The very models and the "bot- 
teghi," at the <r Greco" and the "Le- 
4>re," congratulated themselves on the 
loss of bajocchi, which must be gained 
at the price of encountering those evil 
eyes. 

It may be necessary, perhaps, to 
account for the hatred which could 
induce Crawford, depraved as he was, 
to act with such unfeeling brutality 
to a man so inoffensive as Freeling. 
It may be done in a few words. Apart 
from the natural repugnance arising 
from the absolute contrariety of their 
dispositions, and in a weak and vicious 
mind from a sense of inferiority, the 
advent of Freeling had at once depriv- 
ed him of the position he held, those 
only who were in some way bound to 
him, or whom he had by long con- 
tinued and wily exertions of powers 
peculiar to himself subdued, remained 
with him. The frank, manliness of 
Freeling won all hearts; and as the 
very men upon whom these qualities 
exercised the strongest influence were 
precisely those who, from tempera- 
ment, were most open to his designs, 
he found in Freeling a man not only 
interfering with his ostensible but 
his real position. He had lived long 
upon the folly and thoughtlessness of 
his companions, and the few who re- 
mained from the above-named causes 
within the evil circle of his fascina- 
tion had been already stripped. The 
personal neglect, and ultimate con- 
tempt with which Freeling had treated 
him naturally augmented this : and the 
strong friendship which had. sprung 
up between him and Paolo, then in 
the earliest stage of his initiation to 
the mysteries of Crawford's rooms, 
had worked his feelings to an intensity 
which, in a mind so prone to vice, 
soon found, and without compunction 
or pause, carried out, a plan of bitter 
and summary revenge. 

Freeling's mind was too nicely bal- 
anced easily to recover from the 
shock it had thus received : he could 
forgive, but to forget was a far more 
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difficult task; and the melancholy 
natural to his disposition received 
from that night of terrible excitement 
and bitter mortification a great and 
enduring accession. It had painfully 
dispelled many happy illusions, weak- 
ened many trustful feelings, and dis- 
sipated for ever much upon which his 
warm and enthusiastic heart had fed ; 
and although in his outward conduct 
no change was to be observed, he 
could not but feel some portion of 
contempt for friendship which had so 
feebly withstood the first trial it had 
been subjected to. Paolo, Lawless, 
Strange, and a few other men who 
had remained true to him, were, of 
course, exempt from this. The 
explanation of the former had been 
so full, his repentance so sincere, his 
love for Freeling so evident, and the 
abject villany of Crawford so palpable, 
that he had at once been restored to 
the place he had previously held in 
the mind of his friend, and they 
became inseparable companions. It 
was about three o'clock upon the 
Sunday following the events recorded 
in the last chapter, that Freeling, 
leaving Paolo at the house of the 
Signore Santini, strolled leisurely 
through the city, directing his steps 
towards the Porta St. Paolo. Leaving 
the Campo Vacini, and skirting the 
Aventine, he reached the banks of the 
Tiber. It was very low, and it was 
only by the eddies caused by ancient 
substruction that its motion was to be 
detected. 

Possessed by a deep and irresistible 
sensation, Freeling gazed upon the 
deserted city and sluggish river. He 
found amelancholy pleasure in tracing 
an analogy between the fair fabrics 
he had evoked around him so sud- 
denly laid low, and the once gorgeous, 
now ruined buildings, before him — 
between the buoyant and full current 
of his hopes, now dried up, and the 
shrunken and lifeless waters. His 
heart sunk within him as, reverting to 
the causes of his depression, he said, 
bitterly, "And are aft thus false ? Are 
all hopes equally futile ? All dreams 
equally baseless ? " He wandered on. 
Upon his right, in a grass-grown spot, 
once green, but now withered and 
brown, except where defended from 
the rays of the sun, lay many 
masses of Carrara marble. From 
such rude and shapeless blocks what 
noble forms had been created, what 



glorious beings had the hand of 
genius called forth! Excited by these 
thoughts, and deriving consolation 
and fortitude from them, Freeling 
walked slowly on, and before he was 
aware of ite proximity found himself 
at the gate of the English cemetery. 
He had walked mechanically in that 
oft-trod path, and almost started as 
the white tombs met his eye. These 
too were wrought from white marble, 
and they recorded the fallacies of 
hope, the baselessness of dreams, the 
emptiness of fame. With an eager 
morbidness his mind caught the more 
mournful theme, and he pressed his 
pale forehead against the iron gate, 
and gazed with an unnatural fascina- 
tion upon a spot of luxuriant grass, 
which he had mentally fixed upon as 
the place he would choose for his own 
grave. He felt so utterly WTetched, 
so profoundly subdued, that the big 
tears, bitter and heart-wrung, coursed 
slowly down his cheek, and for the 
first time in his life he went away 
without entering. 

A strain of merry music and the 
loud laughter of a party of peasants, 
who, sufficiently elevated, were leav- 
ing the cellars of Monte Testacio, 
recalled Freeling to himself, and, 
dashing aside the falling tears, he 
started, and applying to himself a 
term which would nave offended 
him vastly if any one else had done 
so, he strode home as if there were a 
north-east wind and severe frost, 
instead of a sirocco and the thermo- 
meter at ninety in the shade. 

The following morning he awoke 
late, and found his room occupied by 
several men who rallied him upon his 
idleness. Completely restored by the 
calm thoughts of the night, and a few 
hours of tranquil sleep, he answered 
them gaily, and making a hurried 
breakfast proceeded to get his draw- 
ing materials in order : — as they were 
in any thing but orderly condition, 
this occupied some time, and at 
length, Lawless, Strange, Paolo, and 
Freeling were left alone, the othera 
having obeyed various mysterious 
messages and disappeared. 

u Well Freeling, exclaimed Law- 
less, " 01 all the careless, desultory 
fellows I ever saw, you are the worst ; 
you tell me with the gravest face where 
every thing is. and the fact is, that no- 
thing is any where. I give it up — there 
is no gray oook here, I am certain." 
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"No, that's brown, and not six 
leaves left It must be found — I can't 
go without it ; for I am determined 
to make my sketches in chalk. I am 
persuaded that you can carry away 
more in one hour" 

" Now, mv dear fellow, be reason- 
able. It's eleven o'clock ; and if that 
vehicle stands in this sun while you 
give us a lecture, it will tumble to 
pieces." 

u Eleven o'clock ! — impossible," said 
Freeling. "Paolo, just run to the 
Greco, and see if there are any letters 
for me." 

Paolo flew, and Freeling proceeded 
in a listless manner to look for his 
book. His spirits seemed suddenly 
to have deserted him. In a few mo- 
ments Paolo's step was heard on the 
stairs, and Freeling said: "Do you 
know, Lawless, I have a horrible pre- 
sentiment of ill news. I hope there 
are no letters for me, that I may be 
made ashamed of my weakness. This 



vile thing has made me as nervous as 
a woman." 

" Che gioja ! eccone 1" said Paolo, 
as he placed two in his hands. 

Freeling took them, and hastily 
opened one. He read a few lines, and 
tearing the second open ; perused it 
eagerly; then bowing his head and 
covering his face with both hands, he 
seemed for a moment stunned. At 
last, starting up, he said, "Lawless, 
I must go instantly to England. My 
father is ill — dying — deacl I fear ; but 
they speak of hope. Take my keys 
— in the desk you will find the carta ; 
get me my passport, and order a post- 
carriage. I shall be ready. Strange, 
will you take this to Torlonia's and 
get me some money ? twenty pounds 
will do, — no, I must go myself, — 
come, let us go. Paolo, my dear boy, 
come with me : I will tell you what 
to do for me ;" and with a calm but 
rapid step he descended the stairs. 



chaptee vin. 



Our tale is necessarily sufficiently sad, 
and we willingly pass over all details 
of poor Freeunj?8 journey of dark 
suspense ; and leave to that which 
alone can do it justice— the imagina- 
tion of the reader — the bitterness of 
his grief when the fatal tidings that 
all was over broke upon his spirits, 
jaded and worn down by intense ex- 
citement, and absolute want of repose. 
For several days he shut himself up 
in his own room ; and when at last 
he joined the family party, he was 
chanced as if ten years had passed 
over Ms head. A deep and settled 
gloom had taken possession of his 
mind, and he performed the sad duties 
devolving upon him with a punc- 
tilious and almost mechanical exacti- 
tude. None would have dreamed the 
stem power of the sorrow which con- 
sumed him, his melancholy would 
have appared to the superficial ob- 
server the effect of some lone past 
triaL At night onlv, in the solitude 
of his chamber, did he loose the re- 
straint which he imposed upon him- 
self, and give vent in passionate 
lamentation to the agony of his soul. 
All this is incident to general life, 
and as we have to speak of a peculiar 
phase, we gladly avail ourselves of the 
proffered reason, and hasten onwards. 
The reader will remember in Craw- 



ford's speech an alrasion to an attach- 
ment assumed to exist in Freeh'ng's 
heart. How he had become ac- 
quainted with this fact we know not ; 
suffice it to say, that it was correct. 
In his boyhood the playmate, in his 
youth the companion, of Agnes Mor- 
ton, Freeling had awakened with 
conscious manhood to a knowledge of 
the illusive nature of the tie which 
bound him to his cousin. The con- 
viction of how different it was to that 
supposed to exist between them by 
her parents, and his knowledge of 
many circumstances which led him at 
once to the conclusion that his fate 
would furnish no exception to the old 
proverb, combined, or rather com- 
bating with ; a nature straightforward 
and simple in the highest sense of the 
term, produced in him a state of mind 
scarcely to be described. His better 
nature triumphed, and without risk- 
ing the happiness of her he loved so 
well, he spoKe openly and plainly to 
her parents. Her mother, as usual 
in such cases, was kind and yielding ; 
but her father, proud, irascible, and of 
violent prejudices, at once, and in the 
most unmistakable manner, refused 
his consent and was onlv induced not 
to forbid Spencer his house by the 
suggestion of his wiser wife, that such 
a step would, more probably than any 
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other, lead to the result he so much 
dreaded, that of awakening his child 
to the knowledge of the state of her 
lover's heart Under certain, and to 
him unendurable restrictions, Freeling 
was accordingly permitted to visit at 
his uncle's house ; but his high spirit 
revolted from the imposed duplicity 
of appearing to be indifferent when 
his whole soul was burning with the 
most ardent love ; and taking advan- 
tage of concurrent circumstances, he 
formally embraced the profession of 
a painter, and fled to London, to lose 
in the excitement of a new pursuit 
the misery of a hopeless attachment 
After two years of application he had 
with difficulty induced his parents to 
allow him to proceed to Rome ; a visit 
resulting, as we have seen, in any 
thing but unalloyed happiness, ana 
terminated suddenly by the illness of 
his father. The death of his uncle, 
which had happened several months 
previous to that of his father, had 
roused in Freeling's heart that feel- 
ing which time, travel, and new ex- 
citements had for the moment sub- 
dued ; but conscious of the pecuniary 
difficulties surrounding him, he had. 
after a brief struggle, once more laid 
this, as he thought, to rest 

Thrown again, and under such cir- 
cumstances, into the society of Agnes, 
it is not to be wondered at that sen- 
timents which had been controlled, 
but never destroyed, burst forth with 
renewed vigour ; or that burning in 
every impassioned word, subduing 
every tone, and animating every ac- 



tion of the gifted and graceful youth, 
such feelings should, ere long, make 
an impression upon the heart of a 
young and susceptible girL Be this 
as it may, three months had scarcely 
elapsed before Freeling was made the 
happiest of men by Agnes consenting 
to Income his wife. By the death of 
his father Freeling became possessed 
of a property which, with the pro- 
bable results of his professional ex- 
ertions, would place them in a posi- 
tion of at least comfort 

Freeling pressed with the natural 
ardour of a young man for an imme- 
diate union but as by her father's 
will Agnes was forbidden to marry 
before she was twenty, of which she 
wanted only a few months, it was 
after much discussion finally arranged 
that her lover should at once set off 
for Italy, and that Agnes and her 
mother should join him m Rome, in a 
short time. As Freeling's affairs re- 
quired his immediate presence, he 
consented with tolerable grace to this 
arrangement, consoling himself and 
his betrothed for the present separa- 
tion by vividly sketching to her the 
delight of wandering together amid 
the glorious scenes which he had so 
often described, and among which 
they were to pass several years of 
their life, a determination rendered 
wise by the extreme delicacy of Agnes' 
health, and Freeling's resolution, un- 
der his altered circumstances, to de- 
vote himself entirely to the higher 
branches of his profession. 



CHAPTER IX. 



It was on the 15th of October, that 
Freeling once more entered the Eter- 
nal City. It was midday, and the 
Piazza del Popolo was literally flooded 
with light ; its churches and magnifi- 
cent obelisk standing in brilliant relief 
against a blue which no Englishmen 
credit without seeing, and many reli- 
giously deny even when it canopies 
their incredulity. Like all imagina- 
tive men, Freeling was peculiarly open 
to the influence of external things, 
and his heart expanded as he leaped 
from the close vehicle, in which, co- 
vered with dust, and suffocated by 
three fat monks, he had travelled 
from Sette-Vene. He gazed with 
admiration and delight upon the scene 
before him, but was soon roused from 



his reverie by a man, who, touching 
his hat, demanded in a husky and fur- 
tive voice the key of his portmanteau. 
Freeling put his hand in his pocket, 
and drew forth a key of peculiar form, 
more closely resembling a current coin 
than any thing else, but which never 
fails to secure the respect of a Roman 
douanier ; and being politely informed 
that all was pronto, took his place 
and drove to tne Franz HoteL Find- 
ing from the address-book at Monal- 
dini's that few of his friends were re- 
turned, Freeling sought the house of 
the Signora Santini, tolerably sure 
that where Bianca was, Paolo would 
most probably be also. Totally un- 
expected, Paolo's delight at seeing 
Freeling expressed itself in the most 
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passionate manner. He laughed, 
cried, and laughed again, and finally 
seizing his hand, covered it with kis- 
ses, and bathed it with tears of joy. 
Freeling was greatly affected, but the 
emotions of joy, alas ! for human na- 
ture, are far more transient than those 
of woe ; and in a very short time they 
were conversing as soberly as if they 
had never been parted, except indeed 
that, now and then, Paolo would start 
up, and placing both his hands on 
Freeling's shoulders, look into his 
face, with his large black eyes swim- 
ming with tears, and declaring that 
he was piil bello che mai, resume his 
seat, as if what he had done had been 
the result of any agency except that 
of his own volition. 

Freeling > s first care, after the ar- 
rangement of his pecuniary affairs, 
was to search for a studio suited to 
his altered circumstances and ex- 
tended aims. Several days were thus 
employed without success ; but, just 
as he was on the point of giving it up 
in despair, a fortunate accident led 
him to the Vicolo dei Greci, in which 
he found an unfinished atelier, an- 



swering in all respects to his wishes. 
He took it without hesitation, and in 
defiance of Paolo's repeated assurances 
of the danger of occupying in Rome 
a house so newly built To fit up 
this studio, so as to satisfy his almost 
fastidious taste, occupied much of 
his time, and all the thoughts he 
could spare from his fair cousin. 
Nothing could exceed the almost 
boyish impatience with which he 
watched the slow progress of the 
alterations, or enjoyed their comple- 
tion. His whole mind seemed divid- 
ed, and perhaps more equally so than 
she would nave desired, between 
Agnes and the studio, at once the 
most spacious, the most convenient 
the best lighted, and most beautiful 
in Rome. In its minutest arrange- 
ments, the feeling of the lover directed 
the taste of the painter. Not one of 
the innumerable purchases he made 
was completed without reference to 
his future bride ; and. as may easily 
be imagined, the result of this union 
was a studio the envy and admiration 
of all his companions. 



CHAPTER X. 



It was a bright, glad morning, in the 
beginning of November, that with a 
light step and joyous face, Freeling 
vaulted up the narrow stairs, and said 
with a feeling of irrepressible mirth, 
as he pressed Paolo's hand, " Thank 
God, my dear boy, at last this is mine 
own 1 all perfect, all complete, and no 
fear of interruption, for I have just paid 
that rascally muratore his last pauL 
Oh, that is well done ! is it not V con- 
tinued he, looking at a most excel- 
lently made brush-table; "but I 
wonder how long things will continue 
in this order ? Bio mw, I feel so light 
and happy, I think it would be a good 
omen to commence a picture to-day. 
I will, too ! There's a goodly pile of 
canvasses! Bravo, Madame Hayard ; 
I think I will just paint one more 
pretty picture before I go to the sub- 
lime, just to please Agnes," and the 
happy youth ran on, taking little or 
no need of his companion, who stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece, with 
a large folio under his arm. 

u Why, what the deuce is the mat- 
ter with you, man? You desperate 
kill-joy, don't you see I am as merry 



Freeling paused suddenly, for the 
great black eyes of Paolo swam with 
tears, and his hand trembled violently, 
as untying the folio, he took out of it 
a magnificent palette, of perfect form 
and workmanship, and presenting it 
to Freeling, said, in a choked and agi- 
tated voice, "May your happiness 
long continue, dear Freeling; and 
when you are painting with this 

Sette pictures which will make your 
ie, think of me, and believe that 
the whole world will contain no one 
who will so glory in your greatness 

as he who once ?" 

"My dear fellow," said Freeling, 
interrupting him, and wringing his 
hands, "I accept your beautiful pre- 
sent with all my heart ; and when I 
am a great man, as you must needs 
have me to be, you will be the same 
to me you are now, the kindest gen- 
tlest best friend I have. But do not 
allude to the past — I never even 
think of it ; and, after all, perhaps we 
are the truer friends for all that has 
happened. How beautiful it is ! How 
well it will look set ! I will try it at 
once ;" and with the skill of practice, 
and in the order of pure taste, he pro- 
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oeededto arrange the colours upon the 
polished surface. Paolo watched the 
operation with unalloyed pleasure, for 
although himself a painter, he was 
one of those people, who with power 
to do almost all things well, invariably 
did everything ill; and the skill of 
Freeling, and the effect of the well- 
arranged colours, charmed him. But 
it was quite evident that he was not 
at his ease, and after a pause, he said, 
as he walked towards the door of the 
inner room and opened it, " You don't 
mean to sleep here yet, surely ?" 

" Indeed I do ; is it not very nice and 
snug? I shall slumber and dream, 
and get up in the night and paint pic- 
tures in my sleep. Not sleep here? 
Why, my dear boy, do you think that 
bed and dressing-table, with chair and 



?araphernalia, are for my lay figure ? 
'o be sure I shall sleep here. 
"Well," said Paolo earnestly, "I 
think you are quite mad, and I en- 
treat you to ask other people if you 
will not believe me. I tell you it is 
death to sleep in a room so newly 
built Don'tyou know that our stucco, 
is absolute poison?" 

"I have heard so, but I have not 
the smallest faith in the story, and 
I think I am poison-proof; so don't 
alarm yourself on my account I 
shall not sleep there for some days, 
for I have taken my rooms at Franz 
until next Wednesday; but on that 
night I shall certainly tempt my fate ;" 
and with that he took his charcoal 
and with a rapid and masterly hand 
drew in the outline of a picture. 



CHAPTER XL 



A few days after this, Freeling was 
sitting half-dressed at his easel, paint- 
ing diligently upon his picture, his 
simple breakfast scarcely commenced 
yet stone cold (for it was nearly ten 
o'clock and it had been brought to 
him at nine), when Paolo entered and 
exclaimed, "Oh, Freeling, under hea- 
ven never was felt such a day ? 1 1 is posi- 
tive practical vice to waste it in-doors. 
Pray come for a walk. Oh, that is 
coming on well; I really think we 
might find a study for that gateway 
which would repay you for your good- 
nature. I intend to make a day of it 
so if you won't come, say so, and I 
will be off; but I wish you would 
come. Do ! there's a good fellow." 

"Well, but is it so very fine?" 

" Indeed it is quite divine. I assure 
you it is. Do come !" 

"Andiamo dunque," said Freeling, 
rising. "Heigho! I have quite for- 
gotten my breakfast Look here. 
Paolo ; don't you think that is a good 
preparation ? I flatter myself that it 
wilfglaze out gloriously." 

"Indeed the whole thing astonishes 
me. When and how, in the name of 
all that is American, do you work ? 
Why, the picture is nearly finished." 

" Oh. far from that indeed j I some- 
times think that it never will be. I 
shall be glad to get out for a few hours, 
for I really do not feel quite well, 
and moreover, I have a fit of the blues. 
I don't and won't believe my room is 
damp, but I have certainly felt very 
strangely after waking." 



Paolo listened with intense atten- 
tion, and his face, reflex of every 
thought, suddenly lost its animated 
expression. 

" Now, Freeling, don't be foolhardy: 
if you are not well, we won't go, and 
you shall see somebody." 

"Pshaw! nonsense! I am only feel- 
ing a negation of wellness, not any po- 
sitive illness, and the walk will do me 
good." 

But his friend was not to be so easily 
persuaded. His attention once drawn 
to the subject, he began to find that 
Freeling did not look so well, had not 
been in such good spirits, and urged 
his point with so much earnestness, 
that Freeling finally consented, if he 
did not feel quite recovered by the 

walk, to see Dr. D the following 

morning. 

"And now," he said to Paolo, "let 
us drop the subject; I shall soon 
be well, and we will do nothing but 
enj oy the day. Where shall we go ? " 

" Oh ! I want very much to go to 
the Ponte Lomenta?io 9 I cannot get 
my picture right ; I think it is because 
I have some radical error in the local 
colour." 

"Ebbene, the Ponte let it be:" 
and taking each a light sketch book, 
and drawing materials, panetti and a 
flask of wine, the two friends sallied 
forth. It was indeed a glorious day, 
one of those rare even in the sunny 
south, when every thing seems im- 
bued with, and refracting light, when 
every common form be*x>mee beautiful, 
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and beautiful things stand forth in their 
revealed loveliness and marvellous 
finish, baffling and delighting the eye. 
As they walked quickly to the Porta 
Ra, Freeling's elate step and ringing 
voice soon told how susceptible to 
such influences he was, and Paolo, 
unconscious of the all-powerful nature 
of this cause, saw in its rapid effect 
the antidote to his fears ; and in half 
an hour two lighter-hearted beings, 
to all outward appearances, were not 
to be found in Kome ; they talked 
lightly and gaily until just beyond 
the St Agnese Church, where the 

n which so mar this, and almost 
e great approaches to Rome, 
cease, and they stood upon the rising 
ground, overlooking the object of their 
walk. The Campagna lay spread out 
in all its power and beauty at their 
feet, dyed in a thousand hues, and 
rich in its abundant and speaking 
associations. Upon its vast expanse 
the cloud-shadows played as upon the 
sea. The bright river flowed on its 
way, now lost between the rising 
grounds, now giving life and beauty 
to the broad valleys of chequered 
green. Here and there, absolute em- 
bodiments of the picturesque, beauti- 
ful hills, crowned with ruined namlets, 
and the old castelli rose in all the 
wonderful accident of light and shade, 
lending in the strength of shadow, or 
the brilliancy of light, a new and pecu- 
liar beauty to the scene. The bat- 
tlemented bridge — the dilapidated 
towers — the hut-converted tombs of 
bygone times — the long lines of aque- 
duct — the distant mountains, and the 
gorgeous sky, spoke of all times, and 
whispered of eternity — the records of 
the past — the evidences of the present 
—are they not always eloquent of the 
future? There is something in the 
Roman Campagna which speaks to the 
poorest heart with a voice of power. 
To the mind, God-stamped^ to the 
imaginative and cultivated intellect, 
what does it not unfold ? To such it 
has something kindred with the two 
mighty ideas which confound and 
baffle the human intellect— Infinity — 
Eternity. It is probably the largest 
idea which, replete as it is with a 
myriad associations, the mind can take 
in ; and perhaps it is this which gives 
it that wonderful charm to which all 
bow, and for which none can satisfac- 
torily account. 
Freeling and Paolo stood long in 
vol. ui. — no. cccix. 



silence, contemplating the scene before 
them, and when they moved, it was as 
by a common instinct, for neither 
spoke ; and they reached the ancient 
bridge without exchanging a word. 

"Look there ! did you ever see 

look at Monte Genaro," exclaimed 
Paolo, as mounting the Mons Sacer, 
they again commanded the whole 
range of mountains from Soracte to 
the Alban Hills, and the sea ; " is it not 
beautiful 1 And look at Tivoli." 

"It is beautiful, indeed!" said 
Freeling ; " how wonderfully distinct ! 
But where is your point ? " 

" Oh, here it is. Very well, now 
set to work, man ; and while you get 
in your colour, I Will draw some of the 
details of the foreground for you." 

" Will you, indeed ! What a good 
fellow you are !" 

And chatting of art, artists, and art 
criticisin, the day wore pleasantly 
away. In common with all painters, 
who look upon their profession in any 
other or higher light than that of a 
means of obtaining money, or of avoid- 
ing the evils of poverty, Freeling felt 
strongly upon the latter subject, and 
spoke with contempt of the general 
character it assumed in his own coun- 
try. 

"Is it not extraordinary," he said 
to Paolo, in answer to an observation 
he had made ; " is it not extraordinary, 
that in a land in which every other 
class of men is properly and efficiently 
represented in the public press, the 
professors and students of the beauti- 
ful and ameliorating arts of painting 
and sculpture are left, with little ex- 
ceptionj to the tender mercies of men, 
whose ignorance is only equalled by 
the recklessness with which they out- 
rage alike the rules of art and the 
amenities of society? What is more 
common than to see the work of a 
young man who, in the solitude of his 
studio, struggling against the evils 
of poverty, and, it may be, ill-health, 
sustained by the one hope which 
hovers over his easel by day and 
beautifies his dreams by night — what 
more common than to see such a 
work made nothing more or less than 
the pivot upon which some coarse 
jest or ponderous witticism is made 
to turn ! How often might the talent 
thus heartlessly crushed have been 
lifted onward and upward to highest 
excellence by gentle and judicious 
criticism ! How many a noble heart, 
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how much of genius, how much of 
lofty aspiring, has been withered by 
the pen of a critic, whose spirit, hav- 
ing nothing of affinity with what is 
pure, or beautiful, or high, fastens 
with a resistless attraction to kindred 
error, and emboldened by long immu- 
nity in wrong, restrained by no prin- 
ciple of right, in the irresponsible 
recklessness of the imposing we, scat- 
ters before the bewildered public as- 
sertions which the simple trouble of 
comparing any two of them with each 
other would expose in their naked 
absurdity." 

"But," interrupted his friend, "real 
talent should be mdependent of such 
enemies; and I douot whether the 
undeviating fulsomeness of our art 
flattery — for the word criticism does 
not apply — is not worse than even 
that which you describe." 

" With your latter position I have 
nothing to do. It may be that, bad 
as one system is, yours is yet worse ; 
but as regards your first I cannot 
possibly assent to it Genius, in many 
of its developments, involves a mind 
sensitive and nicely balanced. It is 
at once the prerogative and the 
punishment of genius to invest all 
things with a value and an import- 
ance which, although not abstractedly 
true, is not the less so practically, as 
it affects the individual In ordinary 
life the man of genius feels as the herd 
do, under its strangest phases ; and, 
in extraordinary circumstances, as 
none but the rifted can feel I do 
not wish to destroy criticism. On 
the contrary, I know it to be capable 
of great good ; but I would fain see 
it placed upon a totally different foot- 
ing to that which it now occupies. 
"Why is it that while clever medical 
or legal men review works of medicine 
or law ; while authors criticise poets, 
and divines pass sentence upon theo- 
logical compositions, the poor painter, 
and still more ill-used sculptor, are 
consigned to the caprice of some dis- 
appointed litterateur, the flippant 
impertinence of some self-created con- 
noisseur, or the cold-blooded folly of 
some unqualified aspirant to the bar ? 
It makes me mad." 

Paolo, occupied in his work, did 
not reply; and Freeling soon subsided 
into his previous grief. The very 
beauty of the day oppressed his sen- 
sitive spirit — or it might be that his 
frame, rendered susceptible by dis- 



ease, was influenced by the change 
that was taking place. 

They had drawn for some hours, 
whenj attracted by a flight of birds, 
Freeling turned his head, and started 
The beauty of the sky was completely 
cone — thick volumes of mist rolled 
down the Alban hills, while above 
them, tier upon tier, each blacker and 
more threatening than the last, swept 
onwards dense masses of solid cloud. 
The cattle, which a little while before 
were spread over the pasture, were 
huddled together seeking the nearest 
shelter, or looking wistfully at the 
sky. 

" We shall never escape that," said 
Paolo, in answer to Freeling's hurried 
injunction to put up his drawing; 
"what shall we do V r 

" Make the best of our way home, 
to be sure." 

" Yes, of course ; but it's rather a 
bore, for I have not half done my 
sketch." 

"Confound the sketch, my dear 
fellow ; pray be quick : do you not see 
it alreaay begins to rain 1* 

And laughing and talking the friends 
hastily put up their materials, and 
descended the Mons Sacer. Leaping 
the fence they gained the road, ad- 
justed their traps, and prepared, as 
the saying is, to put their Dest foot 
forward, and make for the city. 

The air was still as death ; and one 
by one, the drops, " the first of a thun- 
der shower," fell heavily, and with 
ominous distinctness to the ground. 
The light diminished with a rapidity 
almost alarming, and involuntarily the 
friends looked each other in the face. 
They were just starting, when a boy, 
who had almost gained the spot upon 
which they stood, uttered a cry so full 
of bitter and heart-wrung agony, so 
wild, so piercing, that both men start- 
ed, and felt the blood rush from their 
cheeks. He was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, tall, slight, and well 
made : his face, evidently beautifuL 
was stained with tears, and distorted 
by the violence of the passion which 
had found vent in the painful cry. 
Freeling turned immediately, and, in 
familiar Italian, asked what was the 
matter. The poor boy fell at his feet, 
and besought him to go to his mother, 
who was uyW. It was not far, he 
said, and Excellenxa looked so good, 
he was sure he could save her— he 
was going a little further on to fetch 
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the wise woman, but he feared she 
would not come through the ram. 

Mounting the paling, and deaf to 
Freeling's assurance that he was not 
a doctor, had no medicines, and, 
therefore, could do no good, he point- 
ed, with earnest entreaties, that he 
wouldgo, to a small red brick building, 
once a tomb; and, without waiting 
for a reply, darted off in an opposite 
direction. It was not in Freeling's 
nature to shun any duty of the kind 
thus unexpectedly imposed upon him, 
and Paolo would have followed him 
to the world's end ; — so they started 
without further delay ; and now run- 
ning, now walking, soon reached the 
hut Freeling knocked gently at the 
door, and awaited a summons to enter. 
All was silent, save a low whine, sad 
and unearthly, which continued with- 
out intermission. The door stood 
ajar ; and, on his cautiously opening 
it* a spectacle met his eye from which 
he turned with a sickening shudder. 
A moment's pause restored him, and 
he entered slowly into the room. It 
was a low vaulted chamber, roughly 
hewn out of the solid Drick of 
which it was composed, lighted only 
by an ill-shapen aperture, cut in a 
slanting direction through the mas- 
sive roof. In one corner was a small 
brazier of live charcoal, near which a 
being, scarcely to be called human, 
drivelled and chattered in helpless 
idiocy. By his side lay one of those 
fine, shaggy, sagacious brutes, the 
terror andaefence of the Campagna. 
As Freeling entered the dog rose and 
growled a low, subdued growl, looked 
long and wistfully into Freeling's face, 
and lay down again with his nose be- 
tween his paws, and his bright eye 
fixed on the new comer: Paolo re- 
mained under shelter of the thick 
wall, watching the coming storm. At 
the farther side of. the door, upon a 
few sheep skins, lay a woman whose 
last moments were evidently approach- 
ing. She was worn and emaciated to 
a degree painful to behold, and there 
was upon her white face an expression 
of hopeless anguish which fell cold 
and heavily upon the warm heart of 
the young painter. Laying his sketch 
book on the ground, Freeling advanced 
towards her, just as a gleam of re- 
flected light fell full upon the dying 
woman, and revealed what the ob- 
scurity had hitherto concealed — an 
infant apparently not more than three 



or four days old clinging to the food- 
less bosom of the poor mother, whose 
thin arms and long fingers were 
twined around the child with an ex- 

Sression of intense and passionate 
evotion not to be descriDed. The 
wretched woman seemed torn by the 
mighty conflict between maternal love, 
which claimed every thought, ana 
every look, and her desire to gaze upon 
a small crucifix which hung over ner 
head. Deeply moved, Freeling knelt 
by her side and prayed for her. Poor 
thing ! she could only acknowledge it 
by a slight smile and a gentle inclina- 
tion of the head ; she pressed the child 
closer to her heart, and seemed to 
pray inwardly. Her lips moved — but 
no voice came forth. She was fast 
sinking. Presently she raised herself 
by an effort, and whispered in accents 
of supplicating anxiety, 
" Will you care for my child ?" 
" I will," said Freeling ; and a smile, 
beautiful as an angel's, passed over 
her face, and died away m a look so 
changed, so calm, so happy, that 
Freeling was startled by its radiant 
beauty. Something cold, damp, touch- 
ed his cheek ; it was the great dog, 
who, unobserved, had followed him 
to the bed, if that rude pallet might 
deserve the name ; and now. as if he, 
too. could read that bright, glad smile, 
ana felt the gratitude which gave it 
birth, he licked his cheek, and brushed 
against him. By a natural impulse, 
Freeling stroked Jdndly the poor crea- 
ture's head, which he answered by a 
low whine of pleasure ; and, walking 
away, resumed his place by the idiot 
child. Freeling turned to the poor 
woman, whose thin, white lipa moved 
rapidly, but he strove vainly to catch 
the inarticulate sounds. Her eye re- 
sumed a momentary lustre, and then 
closed in night, as, with one convul- 
sive sob, she pressed her infant feebly 
to her heart,— and died. 

Freeling knelt by her side, and, 
placing his hand upon her heart, con- 
vinced himself of the presence of the 
spectre. As he rose the door opened, 
and the boy who had directed him 
there entered with that step of cau- 
tious anxiety which tells so strongly 
of sickness and fear. He was followed 
by a strange wild figure, a woman 
who might nave been the original of 
one of tne Fates by Michael Angelo. 
Without a word, or deigning to Took 
at either Freeling or Paolo, who had 
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crept in some minutes before, and who 
watched with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and dread the issue just 
narrated, she strode with a rapid, 
nervous step to the bed. 

" E moi-ia, sciocco /" screamed the 
hag, turning with a threatening ex- 
pression to the boy, "ed il bimbo 
pure" she continued ? with difficulty 
releasing the dead child from the en- 
twined arms of its mother. "Acci- 
dente ! dragging me through the rain 
for nothing!" and throwing the in- 
fant's body carelessly down, she turned 
towards the door. Freeling advanced, 
and placing himself abruptly before 
her took out his purse. In a moment 
she stopped, and her eye glistened like 
a snake s, as she held out her withered 
hand. 

"No, no," said Freeling, "not yet 
— I wish to talk to you," and with 
some little difficulty he induced the 
woman, under promise of a large re- 
ward, and the gift of a scudo, to re- 
main all night and take care of the 
dead bodies, and to minister to the 
wretchedness of the unhappy boy, 
who, in a paroxysm of grief, had flung 
himself upon the ground, tearing his 
hair and Deating his breast^ in that 
wild ungovernable passion m which 
the sorrow of a southern is so prone 
to expend itself. Taking a sad survey 
of the miserable apartment, and plan- 
ning in his own mind a mode of re- 
lieving the survivors, Freeling yielded 
to the solicitations of Paolo, and pro- 
mising to return on the morrow, re- 
sumed his books, and with a saddened 
heart once more started for the city. 
The ground was wet — the rain fell 
heavily— the thunder rolled almost 
incessantly, and the wind, gusty and 
violent, drove the rain, half converted 
into ice, sharply in their faces. It was 
nearly dark, and the sky was one un- 
broken mass of cloud. They could 
barely distinguish their path. 

They had advanced in silence some 
^°+*nce, each occupied with his own 

hte, when Paolo stopped sud- 

, and exclaimed, 

am sure this is not the way. we 
to have reached the road long 

think so too — stop a moment — 

is that?" 

lon't know; nothing we passed, 

certain." 

believe you are right ; we have 

too much to the left : the best 



\ 



way will be to mount that hill and 
make out our whereabouts, if we can ; 
but it is very dark, and the rain beats 
in one's face so that I can hardly opes* 
my eyes. Oh ! did you see that ?" 

" Dreadful, was it not r said Paolo, 
as, livid and blinding, a flash of 
forked lightning struck the ground 
apparently close to them, and was fol- 
lowed instantaneously by an appalling 
crash of thunder. 

" This is not pleasant at all events," 
said Freeling, as he bounded up the 
acclivity ; " oh, here we are ; I thought 
we could not have gone far wrong. I 
can just see the old tomb, and the 
Monte Sacra. Come along, for I am 
wet to the skin, and feel cold ;" and 
the two youths pressed onwards. A 
low, long-continued growl arrested 
their steps. They looked round— no- 
thing was near them ; at least they 
could see nothing, and immediately 
pursued .their way. They had scarcely 
advanced eight yards when the growl 
was repeated more savagely than be- 
fore, followed by a low quick bark, 
which, as it ceased, was taken up 
again and again, each time fainter and 
from a greater distance. 

" By Heaven ! the Campagna dogs," 
said Freeling ; and as he spoke, one 
after another, six or seven of those 
beautiful but fierce animals advanced 
deliberately towards them, surround- 
ing them at all points and cutting off 
the slightest possibility of escape. 

As the friends stopped and looked 
inquiringly into each other's faces, the 
dogs stopped also. A few experiments 
convinced them that their only chance 
of safety was to remain quiet until 
some one came — by no means a plea- 
sant alternative, for they were wet 
through, and the rain, although some- 
what less violent, continued to fall 
heavily. 

" Let us make a dash for it v 

"And be torn to pieces? Thank 
you, I would rather not," said Free- 
ling ; "but it will never do to remain 
here, we shall die of cold and hunger. 
Do you shout, Paolo ; your Ita- 
lian voice will be heard further than 
mine;" and Paolo shouted a shout so 
long, so loud, and wild, that, spite of 
their critical position and the totally 
opposite nature of his feelings, Free- 
ling laughed aloud. 

The whole pack of dogs leaped 
simultaneously forward, and paused 
within a few yards of the young men. 
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"Another such shout," said Free- 
ling, calmly but earnestly, " and they 
are upon us. Listen to me, Paolo; 
and be serious, for I tell you we are 
in a position of the greatest peril. 
Any one of those brutes is your mas- 
ter ; and as far as I can see, nothing 
short of a miracle can save us ; but 
at least do not let us bring such a 
fate upon us by folly— do nothing 
rashly. Look how they watch us ! it 
is terrible to die in this manner." 

" I am still for making a rush of it— 
at all events it will save you ;" and as 
the thought passed through the poor 
fellow's mind, Paolo dropped his 
sketch book, grasped his. good stick, 
and dashed forward. 

With a single bound the nearest 
dog reached his throat, but fell at the 
same instant ; his skull cleft by a blow 
from Freeling's camp stool. With a 
hideous howl, the brute gnashed his 
teeth and dropped lifeless on the grass. 

" On, man r said Freeling ; and be- 
fore another reached them the two 
men had gained the plain. 

" Which way I" said Paolo. 

"Straight on, and for your life!" 
said Freeling : and bounded forward 

"I can't leap it" 

" Nonsense, follow me," said Free- 
ling ; and like a deer he leaped over 
a low wall and a wide ditch, now by 
the rain filled with water. 

He turned — his companion made a 
vain effort, and fell. 

"Save yourself!" he cried in a 
despairing voice, for the dogs were 
close upon him. Turning instantly, 
Freeling, by an almost superhuman 
exertion, sprang back across the 
flitch, climbed the wall, and stood by 
his side ; almost at the same instant 
the dogs reached them. Standing 
close against the wall, armed with 
sticks, their blood up, the intrepid 
pair waited the attack. The dogs, 
tossing their heads and uttering a low 
growl, dashed upon them. 

"We are lost, Paolo; but let us 
make a fight of it!" 

Just at this moment a loud bark 
in an opposite direction was heard; 
and splashing through the wet a huge 
animal of the same breed plunged 
among the others, and seizing the one 
nearest to Freeling by the throat, 
hurled him on his back, and began to 
worry him. The whole packj acting 
under that simultaneous impulse 



which so commonly affects the brute 
creation^cowered, crouched, and slunk 
back. Things were in this situation 
when the wind, which had partially 
fallen, again rose with sudden and 
tremendous violence, dashing the rain 
in horizontal sheets, and whirling it 
up to the sky again. The lightning 
flashed with continuous and blinding 
vividness, and the earth literally trem- 
bled under their feet, as the thunder 
crashed around them. 

There was a moment's pause, death- 
like and awful ; and then, as if that 
moment had concentrated all its force, 
the tempest burst above them. For 
a few moments Freeling and Paolo 
were shrouded in a thick impenetrable 
sulphureous mist ; and when, as sud- 
denly as it had come it was borne 
away on the wings of the swift wind, 
they found theniselves, with the ex- 
ception of the dog who had so oppor- 
tunely come to tneir defence, alone. 
The powerful beast lay cowering and 
panting at Freeling's feet; ana did 
not attempt to move, until with a low, 
quick cry, he bounded in answer to 
Freeling^ voire, caressingly upon him. 
Freeling patted him kindly, and with 
feelings of unmingled astonishment 
and gratitude, recognised in his pre- 
server the faithful guardian of the 
idiot boy. Neither of the young men 
spoke for some minutes, both seeming 
thoroughly impressed by the strange 
adventure with which they had just 
met At length Freeling, with that 
strong and involuntary shudder, which 
is so sure a sign that the system has 
received a shock, said in a low, sub- 
dued voice, 

" Paolo, I am ill, and we had better 
make the best of our way home. I 
shall not come here to-morrow," he 
said sadly, as taking his purse from 
his pocket, he tied it securely to the 
dog's collar, "Va! via!" stroking the 
dog's head, and pointing as he best 
could in the direction of the hut. 
"Give me your arm, Paolo; we 
must find an opening. 1 should make 
but a poor hand of that now," he 
continued, looking across the space he 
had twice passed. "Come along;" 
and feebly and slowly he walked for- 
ward. With a low, pitiful whine, the 
poor dog gazed wistfully at their de- 
parting forms, and then with a strong 
shake turned suddenly and bounded 
across the Campagna. 
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THE EDUCATION AND PASTOEATE OF THE IRISH CLEBGY. 



There has been a great accession to 
the number of faithful clergymen in 
the Established Church of England 
and Ireland within living memory, 
attended by an improvement in the 
character and efficiency of their mini- 
strations; and the clergy stand at 
present higher in general respect and 
estimation than they did at any former 
period in the history of the country. 
The sore trials through which they 
have had to pass no doubt contributed 
to such a beneficial change ; but the 
public opinion of the members of the 
church generally, influenced by a 
happy revival of religious zeal, and 
the loftier standard of conduct and 
qualification required to meet the de- 
mands of the time, have done still 
more to produce this result. The 
Church herself, acting by her dignita- 
ries and most respected ministers, has 
nobly come forward with new appli- 
ances adapted to altered conditions of 
society, and to the increasing wants of 
the people. Westminster, St. Paul's, 
and Exeter Hall open their doors to 
invite the multitude, long neglected, 
to hear the words of truth and love, 
warm from the lips of our leading 
pastors. It is encouraging to see such 
symptoms of self-reform. In our day 
and country no amount of resistance 
on the part of those in high position 
could long stave oif reforms sought by 
our public opinion and free press ; 
these are accomplishedVhowever, more 
safely, wisely, and effectively when 
the constituted authorities themselves 
take them in hand. Even in the lat- 
ter case, it is still surely an important 
duty that the press should lend its 
friendly aid to whatever improve- 
ments may have been auspiciously 
commenced, and should contribute 
kindly counsel whenever it may ap- 
pear to be needed. 

During the recent discussions, in 
which we bore our part, concerning 
University Reform, and which have 
been suspended on the understanding 
that the Board of Trinity College 
have pledged themselves to con- 
cede almost every measure which 
we demanded, some few men within 
the walls sought to fix especial at- 
tention upon certain defects in the 



system of education for the ministry. 
But it was difficult to obtain a con- 
sideration for such questions amid 
the storm raised by the conflicting in- 
terests of senior and junior fellows ; 
and though we do not here further 
enter upon the questions then so pro- 
minently brought before the public, 
nor open this new one in support or 
merely College interests, we think the 
importance of the topics indicated by 
the title of our article can scarcely be 
overstated, and we believe that we 
may discharge a most friendly office to 
the University and to the clergy by 
thus offering our thoughts upon them. 
We need scarcely profess our respect 
for the activity, and ability, and dis- 
tinguished merits of the public teach- 
ers in the University of Dublin ; and 
most certainly the able and respected 
professors of divinity are entitled to 
all commendation. Nor is it a 
matter of small credit to them, and 
thankfulness on our part, that our 
divinity school has been kept free 
from the taint of Tractarianism. The 
divinity training of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and consequently the Irish 
clergy, have escaped even the suspi- 
cion oif the malady. This is a bless- 
ing to our Church and country, for 
which we desire to record our un- 
feigned gratitude. Still, we are not 
fully satisfied that our University, 
our divinity school, our governing 
body in Trinity College, and our re- 

rcted professors of divinity and 
ir assistants, have done all that is 
required, all they might have done, or 
all that we trust they will yet do, in 
their serious and momentous task. 
Whatever be the reason, it is admit- 
ted by unprejudiced people, that, as a 
class, the clergy in England are a 
more highly educated body than 
those of the church in Ireland ; and 
it is still better understood that the 
young clergymen who go over to la- 
bour in England from Ireland are 
considered very inferior to their Eng- 
lish brethren ; that they are regarded 
with feelings which it is often very 

Eainful and always humiliating to 
ave to hear expressed, and that ex- 
cept where a few men of transcendent 
talent obtain churches on the volun- 
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tary nomination of trustees in large 
towns, Irishmen are rarely promoted 
to livings in England, and this not- 
withstanding that the English have 
long had the lion's share in our poor 
preferments. The usual account of 
the matter with us is, that Englishmen 
are self-sufficient. Certainly, if we 
are to concede the right to any people 
to boast somewhat over us, they 

aht to have it We gladly acknow- 
je our debt to them for the laws, 
literature, liberties, and many other 
blessings which we happily enjoy in 
common. Moreover, we allow that 
they are not chargeable with some 
of our national failings, the reproach 
of which very many of us bear im- 
patiently enough. Still we go so far 
as to say, that there is no matter in 
which we may more fairly demand 
from our English brethren "justice 
to Ireland," than in appealing to their 
good feeling against the excess of an 
overweening sense and profession of 
their superiority. Nevertheless, we 
do not think this reason sufficient to 
account for the position of the Irish 
clergy in England, for we do not find 
it hinders, in other walks of English 
life, Irishmen from attaining eminence. 
We have great confidence in the jus- 
tice and fair play characteristic of 
Englishmen, and we do believe that if 
there was not something defective in 
oar system of teaching and training, 
the Irish clergyman would find the 
prejudice we allude to speedily wear 
away. Let us, then, honestly look at 
home, and see if there be any thing 
in this matter which might be im- 
proved. 

Seventeen hundred pounds a-year 
is certainly no inadequate provision- 
in our opinion it is an excessive one — 
for a professor of divinity. We doubt 
if there be any such salary paid any- 
where else to a professor of divinity, 
save and except the Margaret Profes- 
sorship of Cambridge, which equals it 
This sum, therefore, is amply sufficient 
to reward the ablest theologian for 
the most effective services ; and yet 
we have to lament the barrenness of 
our divinity schooL As compared with 
the English divinity schools, we are 
indeed, a Silent Sister. A sermon on 
some public occasion may emanate, 
once or twice a year, from the College 
press, but we bring forth no books of 
learned criticism, or elaborate research, 
and contribute almost nothing to the 



advancement of theological learning. 
We acknowledge, with pleasure, an 
exception to this, in the case of Dr. 
Lee's learned work on the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. It is easy to 
conceive that when we do so little, 
the ordinary teaching of our theolo- 

gical classes must be tame enough, and 
ttle calculated to produce such men 
among us as those great divines who 
have Been the glory of the Church of 
England since the Reformation. If 
this could not be helped, and the 
power of intellect and fire of genius 
were withheld from us by nature, 
neither then should it be blamed ; but 
the system of the University of Dublin 
is in a great measure the cause of 
what we deplore. The fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, are in every 
case tne divinity lecturers and Col- 
lege preachers. None other are 
allowed to teach divinity whatever be 
their qualifications. The ordained 
fellows are almost all divinity profes- 
sors, or assistants to divinity profes- 
sors, whatever be their unfitness for 
the office ; nor is any qualification 
ever required for an assistant lecturer 
in divinity, save that of his being a 
fellow in noly orders. The orders 
are unhappily in most instances a 
necessity of the fellow's position, and 
not a matter of choice. Scientific 
ability, or at least a memory and good 
cramming in prescribed scientific de- 
tails, are the qualifications for success 
at fellowship examination. It is well 
known that the pursuit of mathema- 
tical subjects and laborious engage- 
ment daily in teaching them, are a 
very drying process ; and that the 
junior fellow who, after two or three 
hours classical or scientific lecturing 
of undergraduates, proceeds to the 
divinity class with a crude selection 
from the notes of Alford's Greek Tes- 
tament, as his divinity capital for the 
day, is not likely to throw much light 
upon the theme, or excite much love 
for it in the youngmen committed to 
his instruction. We do not say that 
this is the general type of the assist- 
ant's lecture, but we do say that it is 
no rarity, and lecturers there are who 
do not always take the trouble to read 
beforehand the notes which are the 
sole materials of their lecture. More- 
over, practically, there is no supervi- 
sion of the lecturer ; and if it should 
happen (as it too frequently does), 
that he never had himself a relish for 
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the study, and no peculiar fitness or 
qualification for his post — if he should 
be one who was entirely unknown in 
connexion with any work or labour 
for the promotion of religion at home 
or abroad — can the Board expect that 
the mere fact of his being a Fellow, 
will make him a benefit and a blessing 
to his class ; or can they trust to the 
magical effect of his £20 divinity 
lectureship ; or can they not interpret 
the efforts of the more earnest and in- 
telligent of the divinity students, to 
escape to some lecturer better quali- 
fied for his work) It is impossible 
to hear the stories which circulate 
freely among the students, and even 
the conversations at the commons 
table, without feeling that some of 
the lecturers, from the sort of ques- 
tions they ask, the theories they pro- 
pound, and the mistakes they fall into, 
are not the right men to lecture ana 
instruct for the sacred ministry, of 
which they really know so little them- 
selves, ifo one will argue that the 
teachers should not be selected for 
some peculiar gift, fitness, or love 
for the work, instead of, as now, 
for holding an office which if no 
test of competency at all, the most 
highly qualified man being ex- 
cluded if not a Fellow. Fellowship 
in Trinity College, Dublin, qualifies 
for teaching and examining young 
men in science, and sometimes for 
teaching classics also ; but it can- 
not be contended that it qualifies 
for teaching any thing else, certainly 
not divinity, still less for a monopoly 
in teaching divinity. Nor is there 
a doubt that if there be any sub- 
ject of a University course treated as 
so unimportant that any one of the 
Fellows' body is fit to teach it, and 
sufficiently rewarded for the hour 
snatched from his more important 
pursuits to earn at it his twenty 
pounds Irish, that subject will come 
into disesteem, and the students in it 
will be imperfectly instructed. In 
fact, the whole system of appointing 
and remunerating our divinity pro- 
fessors and their assistants, is an ex- 
ample of the general rule according to 
which University endowments are 
distributed. A few senior men divide 
between them the bulk of the endow- 
ment ; the fragments that remain are 
all that are available for the main 
purposes of the school. It is not the 
education of the divinity students 



which obtains the paramount con- 
sideration in these appropriations, 
but interests which are of no real 
importance to the University, and 
were never contemplated by the 
founders. 

It seems to us, also ? that the want 
of pastoral care in Trinity College is 
an evil of great magnitude in itself 
and one which, depriving the candi- 
date for the ministry of all experience 
of what a pastor should be, while he is 
professedly acquiring the qualifica- 
tions for tne pastor's office, leaves him 
untaught and uninfluenced on one of 
the most momentous parts of the sacred 
office. It is possible that the present 
system of moral discipline in College 
was suited to the age m which it was 
first established, and at all events it 
was in accordance with the light en- 
joyed at the time, but that the guar- 
dians to whom so many anxious pa- 
rents have committed the moral and 
spiritual care of their children sjiould 
continue to discharge their solemn 
trustjas at present,is indeed surprising 
The Fellows of College are almost all 
non-resident, coming in for a few hours 
each day during Term. Even the Junior 
Dean — the only attempt at a pastor 
known to the College system — is only 
required to sleep two or three nights 
in the week in College, and he "puts 
in" these nights, no doubt : so that if 
a clergyman was required, and the 
JuniorDean was thought of in that 
capacity, the student might send for 
him— we say in that capacity, for, 
without disparagement of the indi- 
viduals who hold the office in rota- 
tion, without other qualification than 
that it becomes their turn, it is diffi- 
cult for a resident student to conceive 
of a Junior Dean as we are accus- 
tomed to look to the pastor of a flock. 
We scarcely think it possible, indeed, 
so to conceive of him. The religious 
services of the students, " putting in 
two or three chapels" a week, are not 
voluntary ; the Junior Dean does not 
visit their chambers, and has not time, 
if he had the will, to inquire into the 
causes of their neglect of God's ser- 
vice, to advise them as to their course, 
or enter like a pastor with sympathy 
into what concerns them. His moral 
suasion is on a very different prin- 
ciple. If the marker returns them 
as deficient in the number of chapels, 
or the gate-porter has them on the 
list of those who come in too late, or 
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are out too often in the week, the 
College porter who knocks witn his 
list in hand at a student's door, with 
a summons from the Junior Dean, 
plainly intimates the nature of the 
pastoral intercourse ; and if the de- 
faulter in the number of chapels is 
not unscrupulous enough to devise an 
available excuse, the fine is levied, 
and the Junior Dean, reversing the 
order of the Decalogue, visits the ini- 
quity of the children upon their un- 
offending fathers for the benefit of 
dsta communis. Our readers may 
ask is there not a College officer called 
the Senior Dean, and is it not his 
part to attend to the moral guardian- 
ship of the institution in those higher 
aspects which we have alluded to? 
The supposition is natural, but, un- 
fortunately, the office is one of those 
which rotate among the Senior Fel- 
lows, and, we need scarcely add that 
its duties have come to be regarded 
as merely nominal, while it seems pre- 
served for the sake of the salary which 
H adds to a Senior Fellow's income. 
A striking proof of the utter inanity 
of this omce, as at present worked, 
was furnished by the recent unhappy 
collision between the police and tne 
students in College-green. The Junior 
Dean on that occasion was present, 
and exerted himself energetically ; but 
in all the discussion that arose on the 
subject in the courts of law, in private 
society, and in the University itself, 
we never heard the name of the 
Senior Dean once mentioned, nor did 
any body appear to consider that the 
presence of that officer was to be ex- 
pected on the occasion. We venture 
to say, in fact, that the students in 
general are never aware what member 
of the Board is Senior Dean for the 
year. It appears to us a serious blot 
on the Queen's Letter in contem- 
plation, that it proposes to raise the 
salary of this sinecure office from £ 100 
to £200 a-year. Now, if it be still 
thought expedient that the Senior 
Dean is to ao nothing, why may not 
one fit man be paid adequately to 
devote his whole time as a pastor of 
this most interesting and important 
flock within the College walls, and 
why may the College not find some 
oilier way of punishing refractory 
students without putting the odious 
work upon the minister; and why 
may not this minister, like his brethren 
in the parishes of the land, treat re- 



ligion as a voluntary principle, and, 
exhibiting it in his life and conversa- 
tion, teach it publicly and from house 
to house in College, and gather the 
young men, without fines and penal- 
ties, to services at seasonable hours 
provided for their edification 1 Nor 
is there any reason why he should not 
visit all who, recognising his office, 
and respecting him for his work sake, 
would be ready to receive him, from 
the Provost to the College porter. 

Again, there is no Professor of Pas- 
toralTheology in Trinity College, and 
perhaps none is likely now to be ap- 
pointed. Nor does the practical busi- 
ness of the pastor — nor indeed can it 
well, as matters stand — form the sub- 
ject of the lectures or the examina- 
tions. We need scarcely enlarge upon 
the serious nature of this defect in 
our great school for the ministry. 
We have known some conscientious 
young men so impressed with the 
sense of their want of qualification in 
this respect, that with their parch- 
ment of decree and Divinity Testi- 
monium in tljeir pocket already, they 
went to live with some pious clergy- 
men for twelve months longer, to 
learn the business of dealing with 
human souls, to see the work of the 
ministry, and find out how to dis- 
charge the duties of the sacred office. 
Every student cannot afford to do 
this, and some will not feel the need 
of it ; but surely the University should 
make some effort to render this un- 
necessary. If a professorship of Pas- 
toral Theology be established— and we 
here claim this reform in the strongest 
language — the office, of course, could 
not be given to one of the Fellows, 
but to some one actually engaged in, 
and acquainted with, the cure of souls. 
If such a man as Pakenham Walsh, 
or Hamilton Verschoyle. or Maurice 
Day, could spare from nis parochial 
duties the time requisite for this most 
interesting sphere of labour, how great 
the gain to Trinity College, how bene- 
ficial an influence operating on the 
life of the resident student 

If the preaching in the College 
chapel is the right kind of preaching, 
the preaching in the pulpit of every 
well attended church in Dublin is a 
wrong kind. The College authorities 
have an opinion that their preaching 
should be different from that gene- 
rally approved outside; and as to 
doctrines and theories, they allow and 
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almost demand that all sorts of ques- 
tions, and all manner of strange doc- 
trines, be discussed. It may be fairly 
stated that there are few articles of 
the Christian faith so fundamental as 
not sometimes to be canvassed and 
questioned, and few of the errors of 
past or present times that may not 
find apology, if not advocacy, oc- 
casionally in the College Pulpit Our 
readers are not to infer that the Fel- 
lows and students are not theoreti- 
cally sound in doctrine, for this they 
are ; but still an aiming at originality 
is relished, and affords matter tor spe- 
culation and intellectual criticism, and 
is amusing in proportion as it keeps 
clear of the great realities of religion. 
The severity of the criticism thence 
arising has given occasion for the say- 
ing among themselves, that in chapel 
" the Fellows sit in the seat of the 
scornful." We do not believe that 
such preaching as fills the churches 
of the city of Dublin, where our most 
gifted and valued ministers preach. 
would escape the most unequivocal 
censure if presented to bless and 
benefit the candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry in the College chapel 

Sentiments similar to these have 
been recently delivered in the College 
pulpit, on a solemn occasion, bv a 
member of the University itself. And 
although we cannot praise the Board 
for the spirit in which they received 
the sound advice then offered, we are 
quite sure that the preacher's senti- 
ments made a deep impression on the 
students who heard them. We extract 
the followingpassages from a sermon 
preached in College by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Foley, d.d., on the "Neces- 
sity and Importance of the Pastoral 
Order," from the text, Titus ii. 7, 8 :— 

"I find that the authors of the here* 
sies,and apostacies,and infidelities which 
disgrace the professingChristianChurch, 
not excepting this last dishonest inun- 
dation from Oxford, which has reflected 
so much evil on the Church of England, 
were men who were writers and preachers 
but not pastors. According to my solid 
conviction, the minister is but beating 
the air whose teaching is hot moulded 
from God's Word, to meet the varied 
wants, and weaknesses, and sorrows, and 
short-comings, and joys, and anxieties, 
which he has discovered by pastoral in- 
tercourse, private, personal, sympathetic 
intercourse, with the people of his charge. 
Nor can any minister possessing com- 
mon sense, conscience, and the care of 



human souls, occupy himself and the 
people in such speculations as I have 
felt it my duty to censure already. The 
pastor, whose heart is in his work, alone 
can tell what a sore bereavement it is to 
be deprived, by any calamity, of that 
quickening and warming qualification for 
public ministry and service which arises 
from the interests, the joys, and anxie- 
ties of his work from house to house.** 

As a sample of the earnest evan- 
gelical sermon, which will benefit the 
student much more than merely cold 
criticism and vain theorizing, we take 
the following from the same discourse. 

" However, all that a minister can be 
and can do, short of the application of 
the uncorruptness of Christ s doctrine, 
will utterly fail in producing the great 
end in view. He must set .forth Christ 
first and last, as God does, to be the only 
remedy of perishing sinners. (Isaiah, 
xlii. 6, 7.) It is allowed by all that, no 
petition went up from this fallen world 
to God for the Son of his love, to redeem 
and save ; but 'tis not equally admitted, 
as it should, that now that God has be- 
stowed the gift, every individual sinner 
needs the same boundless mercy. It is 
a true representation of man's unbeliev- 
ing condition, in which Milton describes 
the guilty pair coming up for sentence, 
after the first transgression, and before 
they had heard propounded the promise 
of divine mercy, which laid the founda- 
tion of hope and confidence in looking to 
a Saviour — 

• They came, and love was not in their looks 
Either to God or to each other, but apparent 

guilt, 
And shame, and perturbation, and despair, 
And anger, and obstinacy, and hate, ana guile.' 

" The people must be taught that, when 
Christ comes to any soul, he finds but 
death or seven devils mingled with the 
passions and corruptions of man's nature 
to guard the palace of his heart against 
the Lord. No good thing can precede 
the Saviour in the soul, which is in mid- 
night darkness till he enters, and has in 
it nothing that is good in the sight of 
God." 

With the following further sen- 
tences, in reference to the connexion 
of the FellowB of the College with 
divinity education, these extracts may 
be brought to a close : — 

"I heartily wish that the junior 
preachers of this University were not 
hindered by their hard, important, and 
ill-requited labours of another kind in 
the service of this great institution, from 
the enjoyment and qualification- to which 
I refer ; and that the senior men who in 
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time, as is just, escape the severe toil, 
might seek, as some have done, this 
source of benefit to themselves and of 
Messing to yon, my younger brethren : 
and as a member of this University, and 
a minister of Jesus Christ, in the name 
of these young men committed to our 
charge, in the name of the Protestants 
of Ireland, who take the deepest interest 
in all that concerns the working of this 
University — in the name of the anxious 
fathers and mothers who commit their 
children to our spiritual care, at this 
most perilous period of their life — I 
earnestly, kindly, respectfully commend 
my observations, for what they may 
appear to be worth, to the venerable 
rulers of this institution, inasmuch as 
they only possess the power and bear 
the responsibiUty of providing for our 
spiritual edification." 

A capital defect in the education of 
our divinity student, and one which 
is as conspicuous in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as it is in Dublin, is the ab- 
sence of all training in oratory or 
even in correct and effective reading 
of the Liturgy. The natural aptitude 
of Irish students for oratory leads to 
the formation of debating societies 
among themselves ; but the species of 
training thus acquired, though better 
than none at all, is such as to foster, 
rather than correct and chasten, the 
peculiarities of our national genius. 
The Times judiciously contrasts the 
style of the English and the Irish 
clergyman, as respectively sense with- 
out fluency, and fluency without 
sense. Now, an absence of syste- 
matic training in one of the most 
important parts of a clergyman's duty, 
is a peculiar reproach to the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, as one of the oldest of 
our Professorships is the chair of ora- 
tory. The present Provost was elected 
Professor of Oratory when, a Junior 
Fellow, and continued to hold the 
office all the years he was a Senior 
Fellow. On the appointment of the 
present Professor, the duties of the 
chair had fallen into such desuetude, 
that that gentleman requested and 
obtained permission to regard his 
Professorship as including that of 
English literature ; and to the sphere 
of labour thus acquired, he has, we 
believe, since then, strictly confined 
himself. There are, indeed, a few 
prizes for extempore speaking, and 
for reading the liturgy, given at the 
dose of the Divinity course ; but as 
these are unconnected with any course 



of instruction, and so few among so 
many, and given only at the end of 
the students career, and then, under 
conditions which make it impossible 
to know whether one is an extem- 

Sore speaker or not, they scarcely 
eserve mention. The result of this 
defect in our University system is 
that there is no way of ascertaining, 
and no effort is ever made to ascertain, 
whether the candidate for the minis- 
try is qualified, either by nature or 
art, to discharge the duties of a pub- 
lic teacher. There is not the same 
need of ascertaining special fitness for 
the practical details of the work of 
other professions, as success and em- 
ployment depend upon the possession 
of such fitness ; but this is not so in 
the Church— not, at least, in the 
Church as established in these coun- 
tries, where the people do not appoint, 
and cannot get rid of, a minister in- 
capable of teaching, sent to them and 
sanctioned among them by virtue of 
College parchments, granted without 
inquiry whether he can or cannot dis- 
charge the first and chief function of 
his office. We do not hesitate to say 
that this is a decided failure in our 
collegiate system, and one which re- 
quires, especially in the present state 
of society, immediate attention. 

We are persuaded that a real and 
judicious effort on the part of those 
with whom the matter rests to apply 
an appropriate remedy for these and 
other such defects, would go far to 
remove the disfavour in which Irish 
clergymen are held in England ; and 
what is still more important to fill 
many of our own empty churches, and 
remove many well-founded complaints 
of some of the most sincere and earnest 
friends of our Church establishment 
It would not be in accordance with 
the spirit in which we write, and 
the object which we have in view, 
not to admit that there are grave 
defects beyond the reach of the College 
authorities ; and one, certainly, is the 



and our systems of patronage, affor 
to parents to select the Church as a 
profession for those children of their 
families who are too stupid, too indo- 
lent, or too careless, to succeed in any 
profession or calling in life, where 
industry and some natural talents 
are essential to success. And, as 
our system facilitates the reception 
of unqualified men, so we think it 
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throws great, and often insuperable, 
difficulties in the way of the entrance 
of many most worthy men into the 
ministry. Why might not the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, under certain 
circumstances, be permitted to exa- 
mine and bear testimony to the qua- 
lifications for the ministry of persons 
who, rather advanced in life, seriously 
wished to engage in the good work, 
and who might want in some cases 
the means, or the time, or both, to 
pass through the preparatory secular 
studies? This might be somewhat 
upon the scheme now adopted by the 
English Universities for the middle 
class education, or even those plans 
found necessary by the English bishops 
at St Bees and other places ; and 
would never require to be upon so ex- 
tensive a scale as to lower the educa- 
tional status of the ministry, or com- 
Eromise the importance of the pub- 
c teaching in our University. In 
some of the American churches the 
congregations, and other bodies who 
subscribe liberally to the support of 
the colleges, exercise the right of 
nominating to collegiate bursarships 
some of their young men who appear 
distinguished for piety and promise, 
but who could not afford the expense 
of a college education; and in this 
way some of the ablest men have 
entered their ministry, who, on our 
system, could never attain the posi- 
tion. 

Some months ago the Times had 
a very forcible leader on the subject 
of the poverty of the sermons of the 
educated ministers of the Church 
of England, as compared with those 
of such men as Mr. Spurgeon. It 
spoke, as far as we can remember, 
of their inefficiency and dulness being 
a matter needless to be insisted on, 
inasmuch as it was the subject of 
conversation in nine out of ten of the 
houses in London between the hours 
of one and two o'clock every Sunday. 
We believe this to be true, however 
unpleasant, and that it applies to 
Ireland as well as England. And, if it 
be true, it is a matter worthy of candid 
consideration and discussion, and de- 
manding any remedy which it is in 
the power of the ministers of the 
Church to apply, as also the use of 
any influence which the press and the 
public are able legitimately to ex- 
ercise. The effect of a sermon de- 
pends upon many matters which it 



would be beyond our province to 
discuss in these secular pages : the 
personal piety and character of the 
minister, his spirit of prayer, his 
assiduous labour in preparation for 
the solemn opportunity in which the 
people are to receive his words in un- 
questioning silence and attention, his 
library and his ability to make good 
use of it, the effect upon his spirit 
and heart of intercourse with his 
family and friends, the quickening or 
deadening influence of a large or 
earnest congregation, of a small or 
careless one, his daily experience, 
his clear or indistinct views of Divine 
truth, and. above all, the blessing 
withheld tor a time, or abundantly 
manifested from on high. All these 
matters, and many more such, affect 
the man and the sermon, and well 
deserve the consideration which they 
constantly receive from the clergy 
themselves. There is, however, one 
point of view in which we may fairly 
discuss the subject in this place, and 
it is as to the manner in which the 
delivery of a sermon is most effective. 
We believe, as a general rule, the 
sermon should not be read to the 
people, but orally delivered No 
doubt there are many ministers who 
can read their sermons earnestly and 
impressively, so as to be intelli- 
gible even to the simple: but how 
much more attractive ana successful 
would they be if they would only 
learn to speak them. In oral delivery 
the whole man is engaged; the mind 
is diffusing the delight which the 
operation itself is calculated to infuse 
into those who hear it, apart from 
the interest in the matter ; the body, 
by its action and movements, is sway- 
ing the congregation with correspond- 
ing impulses ; the soul is speaking its 
own language of feeling to its kindred 
spirits present ; the memory is in ac- 
tive exercise, and the reason carries 
with it the approbation and the un- 
derstanding ot all capable of appre- 
ciating its progress and admiring its 
effects. In fact, the hands, the eyes, 
the mii^d, reason, memory, soul, ana 
spirit, and the whole man. are engaged 
in the important work, whereas in the 
written sermon their concurrence is 
impossible. In reading, the congre- 
gation have before them, not the 
whole man. but the machine ; not the 
operation, fcut the effect The fabric 
produced may be, and often is, admi- 
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rable, and such as intellectual, and 
spiritual, and even simple and illite- 
rate men, may at times admire ; but 
as at the moment the ideas and the 
words are not proceeding directly from 
the mind, the memory, the heart, but 
are reflected from the paper, there is 
no room for that full sympathy which 
is indispensable to the perfection of 
the impression. Highly intellectual 
and deeply read people may not feel 
so much the need of religious fer- 
vour, but it is evwry thing to the en- 
forcement of those great fundamental 
principles, which alone poor ignorant 
people and children can carry with 
them from the house of God, to keep 
them in the fear of His name, and 
from the manifold temptations and 
evils of life. 

One of the Scriptural requisites in 
the qualification of candidates for the 
ministry is to be " apt to teach." We 
have seen how this is disregarded 
in our University examinations. The 
practice so general of reading ser- 
mons, especially in our College chapel, 
has probably fed this neglect Pos- 
sibly the written sermon itself does 
much to dispense with this necessary 
qualification, and to render it compa- 
ratively inoperative where it exists. 
If the present svstern were sound, 
it were sufficient for a man to be "apt 
to write and read," without aptness 
to teach. For instance, the written 
sermon excludes much that must be 
considered aptness to teach, such as 
what the peculiar circumstances of 
the occasion require to be omitted of 
what is prepared, which must yet be 
retained, and the whole dose taken, 
whether the particular malady for 
which it was intended be present or not, 
or whether there be a capacity to bear 
it, or whether it be applicable at all. 
The explanation of words and things 
which turn out to be needed in cir- 
cumstances not contemplated by the 
writer, or any former writer of the 
sermon, and which cannot be intro- 
duced; the digression called for, which 
has to be omitted ; the new thought 
which the use of words and the loving 
action of the mind and the heart 
would suggest, and which may not 
present itself j and even the inspira- 
tion from on high which is intercepted 
from reaching, in God's appointed 
way, the heads and hearts of those 
who cannot believe withoutapreacher, 
nor hear when he cannot speak. 



In preaching, "the things which 
are new are not true, and the things 
which are true are not new," in a very 
important sense. Our sermons are 
in one sense generally reproductions, 
even where they are not repetitions. 
This is not to be condemned, and is 
absolutely necessary in some measure, 
even with men of the most undoubted 
earnestness and ability ; but if a man 
speaks, he will mould what he bor- 
rows into his own manner — what he 
has long borrowed appears even to 
himself altogether his own, as are cer- 
tainly the use and application of it; 
and even suppose him to be simply 
dealing out another man's thoughts 
and expressions, the heat and life are 
his own, and so far he is original 
On the other hand, he who reads, 
even what he has not borrowed, has 
lost much of his warmth before the 
time to deliver the sermon arrives; 
the light is still bright, and was per- 
haps onee hot, but, like the sun's rays 
reflected from the moon } as it reaches 
us from the manuscript it is clear and 
cold; and when it happens, as it 
too frequently does, that the written 
sermon is one of those bought by the 
dozen, or taken down word for word 
from some one else, time and place 
being entirely changed, the sermon 
read is destitute of every thing that 
could interest the people or obtain 
the blessing of God. It is of such 
sermons that a clergyman well known 
and much respected, and of an expe- 
rience extending over thirty-five years 
in the ministry, has written to us 
within a few days in the following 
words : — "That the people call such 
readings preaching at all, indicates in 
my opinion a miserably erroneous idea 
of the ministerial office." The same 
excellent clergvman published some 
years ago a little tract on "The Want 
of Ministerial Success, and the Re- 
medy," from which we take the liberty 
of extracting the following passage, 
as bearing upon this subject : — 

** It is impossible for a man who writes 
his sermons to produce the same effect 
as when he addresses the people directly, 
and makes them feel that he means them. 
Writing sermons and reading them to 
the people, is an indolent habit. No 
doubt, written and read sermons have 
done good, but they are seldom used by 
God in giving to the Gospel its great 
power. Perhaps many ministers have 
been so long trained in the use of written 
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sermons, that they would preach badly 
without them. But the difficulty would 
not be the want of mind, but would arise 
from a bad habit. It is supposed that 
extempore preachers more frequently re- 
peat the same thoughts in their preach- 
ing; but in many cases the reason is, 
because what they say is more perfectly 
remembered by the congregation, than 
if it had been read. We have often 
known preachers, who could repeat their 
written sermons once in a few months, 
without its being recognised by the con- 
gregation. But the manner in which ex- 
tempore sermons are generally delivered* is 
so much more impressive, that the thoughts 
cannot be soon repeated, mithout being re- 
membered. 

" We are so made that looks, tones,and 
gestures, if adjusted according to nature, 
and the offspring of a living soul within, 
arrest and move us, when the very same 
words, spoken in a different manner, 
would lull to sleep. 

" Much may be learned from Garrick's 
reply to the Bishop of London : the Bishop 
of London asked Garrick, the celebrated 
play-actor, why it was that actors, in 
representing a mere fiction, could move 
an assembly even to tears, while minis- 
ters, in representing the most solemn 
realities, could scarcely obtain a hearing. 
The philosophical Garrick well replied, 
* It is because we represent fiction as a 
reality, and you represent reality as a fiction.* 
How often do we see the quiet reader of 
written sermons using the most energetic 
action and variety of tone and manner 
when speaking in a drawing-room on 
subjects which really interest him! The 
sincerity of such preachers can never be 
believed — as Garrick remarked, this 

S reaching represents the realities of re- 
gion as fiction." 

The matter of the written sermon 
may, no doubt, strike the mind and 
remain on the memory, especially of 
educated people; but much more is 
needed— namely, that it should strike 
the heart from the heart, diffusing 
its own warmth of feeling, which is 

Erolific itself again of thought and 
jeling, and impulse, in others ; till the 
offspring, like itself, may be compared 
to Byron's ship, that "walked the 
water like a thing of life." 

The difference between the two 
methodsof delivery was once presented 
to us in a very striking way. It was 
in the case of a minister who did not 
altogether write and read his sermon, 
but had several sheets of notes, from 
which he occasionally^ read, and again 
spoke at intervals. (That, by the way, 
we think a worse plan even than to 



read throughout.) The clergyman, on 
this occasion, got excited by circum- 
stances whicn need not be particular- 
ized, and, being a man of sufficient 
ability to speak his thoughts, he did 
so warmly and freely, ana wnen the 
mind and heart were carried off from 
the notes on the natural current of 
thought and feeling, and the matter 
began to proceed directly from within, 
nothing could be more painful to the 
hearer than the recurrence of the 
speaker to his written notes, and no- 
thing more incongruous than the 
struggle between the warm flush of 
eloquence just checked, and the mea- 
sured tones suitable to the process of 
reading. With us, indeed, pity for 
the situation gave place on reflec- 
tion to regret, that the slavery of 
lazy habit had created circumstances 
which stood in the way of an able 
man's efficiency, and of the edifica- 
tion of his hearers. 

Without bearing in mind these 
things, one is greatly at a loss to ac- 
count for the reputation enjoyed by 
men as preachers whom we at present 
only know from their published ser- 
mons. We might mention, as an in- 
stance, the late Dean Eirwan. No 
doubt the great novelty of such ear- 
nest and eloquent preaching as his 
would account, in some measure, for 
the effects produced ; but the impres- 
sions left by that orator remain so 
vivid to the present day on many ex- 
cellent judges, that it becomes impos- 
sible to call in question his great abi- 
lity and eloquence, though we confess 
we should scarcely arrive at their con- 
clusion, from a perusal of those of hk 
sermons which have been published : 
and, no doubt, they were considered 
of his best, or we should not have 
them preserved among so many others. 
In the printed sermon, the play of 
countenance, the intonation, the ges- 
ture, which once amazed and deeply 
moved, are missing ; we do but read, 
and the effect is not produced, nor 
could it have been at the time, if 
only read then. Another instance 
which occurs to us, and which is 
well known in College circles, is that 
of a clergyman who, not long since, 
retired from a fellowship to the charge 
of an important parish in the north 
of Ireland. Before his retirement, he 
was known to his immediate friends 
as an excellent and pious clergyman, 
no less than a distinguished scholar, 
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but he was scarcely heard of as a 
preacher. While in College he was 
obliged, when it came to his turn, to 
read his sermon, this being the prac- 
tice in College chapel, and one which 
the present Provost, we regret to say, 
thinks it his duty to enforce, though 
really such enforcement is without 
authority from the statutes of the 
College, or the law of the Church. The 
clergyman to whom we allude, how- 
ever, escaping from the unnatural re- 
strictions alluded to, entered with all 
his soul into his work, and speaking 
to the people from the warmtn of his 
heart, quickly crowded his parish 
church with an attentive and zealous 
congregation. In less than a year 
from his entrance on parochial work, 
this clergyman had acquired an in- 
fluence for good, and a reputation as 
a preacher of the Gospel, of which 
his whole College career, although un- 
exceptionable m every other respect, 
had not afforded the slightest pro- 
mise, We do not hesitate to express 
our belief that had he, on entering 
his new sphere of labour, followed 
the system of preaching which meets 
with such high approval within the 
walls of Trinity College^ he would 
have remained as undistinguished a 
parochial minister as most of the Ex- 
Fellows proverbially have been. 

It appears, however, from a re- 
markable document which we lately 
fell in with, that the practice of read- 
ing sermons is altogether a novelty 
in our Church : nor is it much in its 
commendation that it took its rise 
at the period of that most remark- 
able decline and corruption of the 
Protestant faith, which oegan at the 
Restoration, and continued for the 
century following ; when, to use the 
words of a right rev. prelate of our 
own Church, "We see such men as 
Hammond and Tillotson, and Barrow, 
confusing — and still more, Bull cor- 
rupting — the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and in consequence leaving 
our Church at the end of the last cen- 
tury in a state that might grieve and 
shame those that love the Lord Jesus. 
A dead and lifeless formality was the 
mournful character of her ministra- 
tions."* We do believe that among 
the grievous symptoms of the decline 



of true religion which followed, few, 
if any, have exercised a more injurious 
influence upon the Church than the 
practice of reading sermons, which 
took its rise at this time, if we may 
believe the subjoined document, and 
which struggles even still against the 
increased lignt and life of our present 
happy revival to maintain its ground 
with many among us. However, its 
days, we trust, are numbered, as no 
man would now present himself as 
candidate for any church dependent 
for its support upon the people, or 
where they have a voice in the elec- 
tion, who could only read his sermon 
to the congregation. It was the want 
of this public sentiment in a declining 
and careless people, which rendered 
the well-advised and vigorous exercise 
of royal authority of no effect in 
Charles IL's day ; and it is the ex- 
istence of it now, happily, which 
will overthrow the written sermon 
soon, in spite of all the support which 
it derives from our colleges and cathe- 
dral chapters. We insert the fol- 
lowing remarkable mandate of King 
Charles II. on this subject from 
Dyer's Privileges of Cambridge, 
vol. i., p. 364 :— 

" Mandate of King Charles II. to the 

Vice- Chancellor and Senate of the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge. 

" His Majesty having taken notice of 
the liberty which several persons in holy 
orders have taken to wear their hair and 
perukes of an unusual and unbecoming 
length, &c. 

*' And whereas his Majesty is in- 
formed that the practice of reading ser- 
mons is generally taken up by the 
preachers before the University, and 
therefore sometimes continued even be- 
fore himself, his Majesty hath com- 
manded me to signify to you his pleasure 
that the said practice, which took begin- 
ning with the disorders of late times, be 
wholly laid aside, and that the aforesaid 
preachers deliver their sermons, both in 
Latin and English, by memory or with- 
out book ; as being a way of preaching 
which his Majesty judgeth most agree- 
able to the use of all foreign churches, 
to the custom of the University hereto- 
fore, and the nature and intendment 
of that holy exercise. And that his 
Majesty '8 commands in the premises 4>e 
duly regarded and observed, his farther 
pleasure is, that the names of all such 






* Primary Charge of the Right Rev. Robert Daly, d.d., Lord Bishop of Cashel, 
Waterford, and Lwmore, 1843. 
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itic persons as shall wear their 
heretofore) in an unfitting imi- 
!" the fashions of laymen, or that 
Qtinue the present supine and 
way of preaching, be from time 
signified unto me by the Vice- 
lor for the time being, upon 
lis Majesty's displeasure, 
inilar injunction promised to be 
)xford. 

" Signed, 

" Monmouth." 

dlar mandate was, we believe, 
id to the Chancellor and Synod 
rd. Both Universities, we re- 
find, adhere to this slothful 
jine practice to the present 
id the English clergy follow 
1 example even more gene- 
an do the Irish clergy. Ex- 
5 encourages us to hope, that 
artion as they are influenced 
great revival now in progress, 
wjtice will fall into disuse 
> other mandates than those 
conscience and the circum- 
of the people committed to 
large will issue against it. 
in be a more humiliating effect 
vstem we argue against than 
lowing paragraph which we 
,ken from an English paper 
ihe last few days : — 

ECCLE8IA8TICALDIFFICULTY 

rhat singular circumstance oc- 
t Kingston Seymour, Somerset, 
day last, on the occasion of the 
of the new parochial schools, 
d Bishop of the diocese intended 
h in the morning, but, haying 
;h an accident, was unable to 
fells to fulfil his engagement. 



On this being announced to the assem- 
bled clergy, the question arose, who 
should preach ? The bishop's chaplain, 
who brought the intelligence that the 
bishop could not come, had not furnished 
himself with a sermon, and all the clergy 
present stated that they were not pre- 
pared to take the bishop's place at a 
moment's notice. The dilemma was 
embarrassing ; a large congregation had 
assembled, and though there were nearly 
thirty clergymen present, it appeared 
likely that they would be sent sermonless 
away. At this juncture, an American 
clergyman, Mr. Keen, stepped forward, 
and stated that he happened to have a 
sermon in his pocket, though it had no 
application to the object of the day, but 
if he were allowed a quarter of an hour 
he would convert it so that it should be 
suitable. The offer was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and the congregation who knew 
nothing of the matter, went away highly 
pleased with the able and appropriate ser- 
mon they had heard." — Bristol Mirror. 

We have dealt but with these 
hindrances to the success of our 
clergy, not because there are not 
others, but because these seemed to 
demand attention before all others, 
and because they come more obviously 
under the sphere of our Magazine 
than some of the rest We have done 
so in sincere friendship to the body 
whose education and pastorate we 
have discussed, with an acknowledg- 
ment of their services and the great be- 
nefit civilization and Christianity de- 
rive therefrom, and with the earnest 
desire and hope that they may still 
increasingly prove a blessing to our 
native land. 



HISTORY OP EUROPE. 



ihe date of our last notice of 
rk, Sir Archibald Alison has 
pursued a task from which 
contemporary writers appear 
shrunk with a just and mtui- 
idenoe. To write a history of 
n age is at all times difficult; 
natters of fact historic mate- 
rarely accessible, and, in mat- 
opinion, a writer is almost in- 



variably compelled to deal with events 
imperfectly developed. To extend 
the scope of such a history to the 
whole of Europe, is an undertaking 
yet more arduous. To enter upon 
such a labour when one is incurably 
afflicted with the itch of political 
prophecy, is a rashness almost incon- 
ceivable. The requisites of such a 
history are, therefore, great labour, 



y of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession of Louis 
i in 1852. fey Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., D.C.L. Vola. V. and VI. 
od and Sons, Edinburgh, 1856-57. 
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deep learning, keen perception, pro- 
found thought, and unbiassed opinion. 
Perhaps the only living authors who 
oould even have approached to these 
necessary conditions are. Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Carlyle, and Sir George Corne- 
wail Lewis. There are no more ardent 
worshippers of the political history of 
their own age, and few reasoners are 
at once calmer and more acute. 

We suspect that Sir A. Alison's 
design was dictated by the belief that 
political history might create the ex- 
citement in this country that it 
creates in France. His work was, at 
least, a novelty in English literature. 
Bat we believe that it was so, not 
because others in past generations 
had not imagined such a form of his- 
tory, but because they had rejected it 
as impracticable. Sir Archibald, how- 
ever, in any such belief as that which 
we have ventured to impute to him, 
was greatly mistaken. The truth is, 
that we are. in the just sense of the 
term, a good old Conservative people. 
No amount of historic writing will 
ever drive us from our dogged and 
invincible belief^ that our own consti- 
tution, as it stands, is superior to any 
beneath the sun. We perpetually 
abuse, indeed, our system of govern- 
ment in the mere details of adminis- 
tration, but when we turn to philoso- 
phize upon its general merits, we are 
greater national egotists than the 
Chinese. 

We hold, therefore, that— apart 
from true and lasting historic reputa- 
tion — there is no task more utterly 
hopeless than the attempt to gain 
popularity by a depreciation and 
abuse of the British Constitution. It 
offends our amour propre in the most 
delicate quarter. We have all the 
gravity of the Turks, and all the self- 
opinion of the Yankees. The notion, 
consequently, of imitating M. de 
iAmartine, when he wrote his History 
of the Girondists, is merely prepos- 
terous. We are perfectly satisfied 
with our form of government; and 
we are not liable to oe shaken by im- 
pulsive sentiments. When a thought- 
less people, like the French, who had 
long lived under the tyrannical and 
corrupt government of Louis Philippe, 
read an exciting record of a great 
struggle for public freedom, the moral 
of the story inevitably penetrated to 
their inmost heart. But, when a 
thoughtful people, like ourselves, who 

VOL. LH.~ NO. CCCIX. 



were living under liberty and order, 
read the dreary annals of potwal- 
lopers and the currency, the effect 
was naturally somewhat different 

" When Athens' armies fell at Syracuse, 
And fettered thousands bore the yoke of 
war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar." 

But Sir Archibald Alison must be 
an extraordinary magician if he can 
kindle the same enthusiasm for rotten 
boroughs ! 

Besides these defects of idea, and 
of execution, the scope of the present 
work is gravely obnoxious to criticism. 
A "History of Europe" is a failure 
on the very face of its title. It can- 
not be, what history ought to be, a 
picture. It admits neither of fore- 
ground nor of background in deline- 
ation. There is no distinctive point 
of view, and there is no defined 
vanishing point. If all the world 
were civilized, and if, consequently, 
our relations with other continents 
were continuous, and not exceptional, 
these deficiencies would be supplied 
by the connexion of Europe with 
extra-European states. The idea of 
such a history, indeed, suggests an 
anachronism ; for it would have been 
too gigantic to have been written on 
this side of the Deluge. The all-per- 
vading defect in treatment is, that 
this is a history not of one state and 
one nation in its relations with the 
rest of Europe, but of some thirty 
states and thirty nations eaually. It 
is for this reason that it is pre-emi- 
nently defective as a work of art. 
And it is for this reason that, in order 
to satisfy the essential conditions of 
a History of Europe, it is pre-emi- 
nently tedious, who cares for the 
domestic institutions of Turkey, for 
the Portuguese parliamentary history, 
or for twenty other details concerning 
other states, which (whenever they 
happen to be accurate) are a mere 
rechauffe of what every man, in the 
very countries to which they relate, 
has long ago forgotten ) 

A History of Europe, therefore, is, 
on two leading grounds, an absolute 
and inevitable failure. It is over- 
poweringly tedious, and it is therefore 
essentially defective. The utmost 
labour of which one mind — or at least 
such a mind as Sir A. Alison's — is sus- 
ceptible, is to make it tedious without 
making it complete. He writes too 
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much about foreign countries for our 
islanders, and too little for those coun- 
tries themselves. In nine cases out 
of ten, we may. perhaps, say in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, the language 
in which it is written will not be com- 
prehended where it might be interest- 
ing : it is quite certain not to be worth 
translating ; and it will probably prove 
inaccurate in an equal proportion. 

We may anticipate Sir A. Alison's 
reply. He will say that he writes in 
order that his readers should be bet- 
ter acquainted with the history of 
other countries, than a history pro- 
fessing to supply the direct relations 
alone of those countries with Great 
Britain could well afford. To this 
we answer, that those relations of 
foreign countries with Great Britain, 
are fully as wide a scope of inquiry as 
any single mind can master ; and that 
when we find Sir A. Alison gravely 
deficient in his knowledge, not simply 
of those relations, but even of British 
history itself, our presumption is as 
just as it is obvious, that the exten- 
sion of his subject does not extend his 
scope of accurate information. 

One of the leading instances of the 
oblique reasoning of the author on 
the political philosophy of this coun- 
try, is, that he has no notion of what 
the Conservative principle amongst 
us really is. He seeks it simply in 
external institutions, and those insti- 
tutions mere points of detail His 
"Conservatism" is of all kinds the 
most non-Conservative : it is compre- 
hended simply in the act of standing 
still. He cannot distinguish between 
institutions, permanent in their nature, 
because they apply to certain phases 
of society which are permanent, and 
institutions variable, because they 
apply to phases of society which are 
variable. He confounds every thing 
which exists at a given time, as equal 
and essentially an element of Conser- 
vatism 

It is thus that the discussions of 
Sir Archibald Alison, instead of rising 
with philosophy, sink into political 
jargon. His politics are nothing but 
the politics of the most empty-headed 
politicians : they are the mere adop- 
tion of the cries of party. Now, when 
party cries are put forth by patronage 
secretaries of the Treasury, and whip- 
pers-in of the House of Commons, 
they are put forth by them in the 
character of what the moral philoso- 



phy of Paley would entitle us to 
describe as justifiable, or, at least, 
palliable untruths. The whipper-in 
rarely stops to believe in his profes- 
sions : he regards their necessity as 
the one exceptional vice of constitu- 
tional government But, least of all, 
does he expect that they will be 
gravely reproduced, investigated, sup- 
ported, worshipped, and adored, by 
a writer professing himself a histo- 
rian, and spending his hfe in historic 



We believe what continues to ren- 
der each successive volume of Sir A 
Alison at once false in philosophy 
and false in fact, is less the incapa- 
city of the author for reasoning and 
research, than a supreme cacoethet 
Bcribendi. He has not the patience 
to arrive at conclusions. In his fifth 
and sixth volumes there is the same 
desire to instruct and the same im- 
patience of self-instruction. He im- 
personates the didactic principle. To 
feel that his pen is going, evidently 
gives him infinitely greater satisfac- 
tion than to feel that his mind is 
thinking. It is easy, therefore, to see 
that contemporary history — which, if 
it be history— involves infinitely pro- 
founder speculation than the history 
of a preceding age, is what Sir A. 
Alison is peculiarly unfit to write. 
This is the more true when the au- 
thor's contemporary history is the 
history of an age of peace. Such an 
age is full of political activity, and of 
intricate political problems. But, in 
describing a period of war, our author's 
space is so much consumed by mere 
narrative, that animated descriptions 
clothe the baldness which a history, 
void of true political philosophy, would 
otherwise present It is chiefly for 
this reason that Sir Archibald's ear- 
lier history is beyond comparison 
superior to that of which we now treat 
His descriptions of battles are often 
vivid ; and the whole theatre of 
Europe is so gay, that it would be 
impossible to give it a sombre repre- 
sentation. But when a historian loses 
all this extrinsic support, arising from 
the vividness of his subject, and falls 
back upon the intrinsic resources of 
his own reflection, to describe an age 
of peace and of political theories, the 
interest of his writing becomes very 
doubtful He then needs pre-emi- 
nently what we may term the pieto- 
rial art, to make attractive that which 
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» dull, and the speculative art to 
make clear in philosophy that which 
is obscure. It is from no bias, and 
from no adverse prepossession, that 
we express our conviction that Sir A. 
Alison has not fulfilled either of these 
two conditions. 

If this be the result Sir A. Alison 
assuredly has no grounds of complaint. 
When he undertook a labour which 
the public at first received with atten- 
tion, it was announced that the whole 
would be completed in five volumes. 
The bulk of these volumes is so great, 
that it might have been supposed that 
the publisher had dwelt in the land of 
Brobdignag. We quite understood 
that Sir Archibald was to have as 
much for his contract as possible ; and 
that if he bound himself to five vo- 
lumes, he was under no sort of restraint 
as to pages; and accordingly we have 
had some six hundred pages a volume. 
It was stated, also, in the advertise- 
ment of the first volume, that the last 
would "be accompanied by a copious 
index." When, therefore, the fifth 
volume appeared, we looked in hope 
for the said index, somewhat as an 
Arabian pilgrim looks for water in the 
mirage that is before him. But alas, 
there was no such gratifying symbol 
of a concluded labour! A sixth volume 
appeared : our eyes darted mechani- 
cally to its close; but the mirage 
deceived us again ; and there was no 
index. A seventh volume has in turn 
appeared. The eighth volume is sup- 
posed to have been long in progress. 
Let us hope that the index is pre- 
paring! 

We will now glance at each of the 
two volumes — the fifth and the sixth 
—which we have proposed on this 
occasion first to review. 

The first two chapters of the former 
—and they are of about a hundred 
pages each — are devoted to German 
history, between 1815 and 1848. The 
one relates to government, the other 
to its literature. That chapter which 
deals with German politics is on the 
whole just and moderate. But it has 
unfortunately much of that want of 
interest which we pointed out as 
inevitably incidental to the scheme 
of the work, the character of the 
period, and the treatment of the 
author. It is in fact not very dissimi- 
lar from an analysis of those eminently 
fascinating periodicals termed the 
Augdburg Gazette and the Leipzig 



Zeitung. In fact, all the narcotic 
elements of those two journals appear 
to have been distilled and preserved 
with singular care and fidelity. 

What, however, arrests the atten- 
tion of the reader as a defect at the 
very outset of the author's treatment, 
is what we must term his theory of 
the infallibility of a Conservative 
power. No lover of true Conservative 
principles desires to see such arroga- 
tions put forward, because they are 
obviously untenable, and tend, from 
the moment that they are analyzed, 
to produce a recoil which unduly de- 
preciates the force of those principles. 
These preconceptions in the mind of 
Sir A. Alison are the more to be 
deplored, because they lead him into 
the strangest inaccuracies of fact. 
Now he contrasts very strongly, and 
also very justly, the patriotic motives 
of the German powers in 1813, with 
the tyrannizing policy of France. No 
one disputes his reasoning. But he 
goes on to expatiate on the " extreme 
moderation of the German demands 
on the peace," in the following 
terms :— 

* ' From this peculiarity in the German 
character it was, that after the transcen- 
dant and decisive successes which at- 
tended the close of the war, the whole 
nation immediately relapsed into pacific 
habits and pursuits. Moderation, un- 
paralleled after so many triumphs, regu- 
lated their demands in the hour of vic- 
tory. They neither imitated the example 
of Louis XIV., who, in many successful 
campaigns despoiled them of their terri- 
tories on the left bank of the Rhine ; nor 
of the Russians who have never made 
peace for a century and a-half without 
an accession of territory ; nor of Napo- 
leon, who by the treaty of Tilsit, robbed 
Prussia in half its dominions in a single 
(?) campaign. Scarcely a village was 
taken from France after the double cap- 
ture of its capital, by the arms of the 
German nations. * France as in 1789,* 
was the basis of the treaties of Paris in 
1814 and 1815. To this singular mo- 
deration in the hour of victory, the 
solid foundation and the long continu- 
ance of the peace concluded within the 
French capital is mainly to be ascribed. 
Had provinces been reft from Old France 
after the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
as they were reft from Prussia and 
Austria, after those of Jena and Wag- 
ram, the same heart-burnings and ani- 
mosities would have been excited." — 
Vol. v., pp. 2, 3. 

It would he difficult to point out 
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any paragraph more superficial in 
reasoning, and more incorrect. The 
author argues as though the condi- 
tions laid on France in 1814 were 
similar to those for which Germany 
went to war in 1813. Now, we ven- 
ture to assert, that no civilized powers, 
on the successful close of hostilities, 
ever made such sweeping demands. 
If the reader cares to refer to the 16th 
volume of M. Thiers' " History of the 
Consulate and the Empire," he will 
see that the Congress of Prague were 
ready to give Napoleon, not simply 
" old France, ' ' but the line of the Rhine, 
the whole of the Low Countries, ana 
the kingdom of Italy. It was, therefore, 
to keep the French Empire within 
these colossal limits that Germany 
went to war. But when the Allies 
reached Paris, they stripped France 
of the line of the Rhine, of Holland, 
and of Italy. So much for moderation 
in point of territory. 

Secondly, the comparison which the 
author institutes between a body of 
eight powers and a single despot alto- 
gether fails. The three comparisons 
are " Louis XI V.," the " Russians," and 
" Napoleon." Now, there is abundant 
evidence that the German Powers 
would have done the same as the 
Bourbons, the Russians, and the 
Bonapartes, if they had not been 
restrained by that reciprocal jealousy 
which constitutes in fact, " the balance 
of power." As it was, they did not es- 
cape being felicitously criticised by 
Lord John Russell, in his " Essay on 
the English Constitution," in being 
compared, when in Congress at Vienna, 
to an " assembly of mediaeval barons 
convened to dispose of their serfs." 
Now, if Sir A. Alison had ever read the 
Castlereagh Correspondence, he would 
have met with a very different picture. 
He would there have seen with what 
voracity Prussia endeavoured to swal- 
low up Saxony, the ally of Napoleon ; 
with what steadfastness Russia clung 
to the French Grand Duchy of Poland, 
which ought to have reverted, not to 
her, but to the Poles themselves ; 
and with what pertinacity the Em- 
peror of Austria adhered to his resolve 
to declare war against Bavaria, in 
order to secure a portion of the terri- 
tories of that State — here also, there- 
fore, the analoey fails. 

If we turn, lastly, to demands on 
France herself— to the "moderation"of 
which Sir A. Alison ascribes the long 



peace which followed, we shall find 
in the correspondence of the Duke de 
Richelieu, that they were so onerous, 
that the Duke (then Prime Minister 
of France, in which allied troops were 
still quartered), announced his resolve 
of declaring war against Austria, 
rather than submit to her heavy 
exactions. 

The importance of this criticism is, 
no doubt, rather illustrative than 
direct. The " facts " and the reasoning 
are not of great practical import at 
this day ; but they prove two things 
— the superficiality of the authors 
view, and the limited extent of his 
research, even in the published me- 
moirs of his own country. 

We will pass to the question of 
public education. Sir A. Alison has 
a misanthropic theory, which he 
cherishes with invincible affection, 
that the more you pursue national 
education, the worse you make the 
nation that you educate. This is cer- 
tainly an alarming picture for nearly 
all Europe, and especially so for Great 
Britain. 

We are therefore to assume that 
the great condition of national moral 
excellence is ignorance; that the es- 
sence of public morality is instinct ; 
that its existence is so subtle that se- 
cular knowledge would banish it for 
ever. But this is not all There are 
degrees of crime proportioned to de- 
grees of education. If you remain 
vjnorant y y<m remain, generally speak- 
ing, moral ; if you have the misfor- 
tune to grow educated, your high 
principles desert you as a nation : but 
if you chance to become enlight- 
ened, you sink into a state of crime 
which it is horrible to contemplate ! 

The author thus proceeds with his 
paradoxical theory : — 

"In Austria there is little commerce 
or manufactures ; the capital only con- 
tains 4 1 1 ,000 inhabitants ; there are few 
great towns. The industry of the coun- 
try is mainly agricultural. Secluded on 
their little domains, of which they for 
the most part enjoy the property ; the 
peasants read nothing hnt the little books 
prepared for their use by the clergy or 
government authorities." — P. 14. 

Now, even if we concede Sir A. 
Alison's statistics to be accurate, did 
it never occur to him to question the 
correctness of the reasoning that he 
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founded upon them ? He asserts that 
in Prussia education is more widely 
spread than in Austria ; and that 
crime is also more frequent Be it so. 
But does it therefore necessarily fol- 
low that the increase of crime is 
caused by the increase of education ? 
Can he imagine no other influences 
at work 1 

Now, in the first place, he tests 
the extent of crime (and he has no 
other means of doing so) by the ex- 
tent of conviction. It is clear that the 
proportion of convicted legal crime to 
committed moral crime in one country 
may be very different from what it is 
in another. This difference may arise 
from three principal, and some other 
secondary causes. It may be that 
laws are more harsh, and that recog- 
nised crimes are more numerous in 
one than in another. It may be that 
the practical administration of justice 
is more slow in one country than in 
another. It may be that temptations 
to violate particular laws are more 
numerous in one than another ; and 
this consideration is of great force, 
when we know that some codes of 
jurisprudence are chiefly directed to 
the repression of moral crime on ab- 
stract grounds, while others are chiefly 
directed to constitute crime with a 
direct view to the special protection 
of that property which is specially 
obnoxious to temptation. 

Before, therefore, we can found an 
argument on this analogy, we shall 
have to examine the criminal law of 
each country, and the relative effi- 
ciency of its judicial system. Nor is 
this all : we must inquire into the 
probable accuracy of the returns. Th is 
we cannot presume of countries so 
alien from each other as Austria and 
Prussia. How can we conclude, with 
any strongprobability, that the returns 
made up m Hungary are as careful 
and reliable as the returns made up 
within the centralised monarchy of 
Prussia ] And this brings us to yet 
another distinction, independently of 
public instruction. The institutions 
under which the two states are go- 
verned are different enough in them- 
selves to account for a wide difference 
in the results of crime. 

It is not the office of a reviewer to 
point out the exact place which each 
of these considerations should hold. 
Thai is the historian's duty. It is 
our task to indicate the defects in the 



reasoning on which Sir A. Alison has 
built up a gigantic paradox ; and we 
think he will have the candour to ac- 
knowledge that he has wholly failed 
to substantiate it 

We will take one more illustration 
of Sir A. Alison's treatment of Ger- 
man affairs. Let us glance, then, at 
his view of the Revolutions of 1830. 
Sir Archibald tells us that these events 
retarded the development of popular 
liberty. The mainspring of the great 
change is to be found, he maintains, 
not in active cries for reform, but in 
the warlike spirit which the dread of 
French invasion evoked. " The war- 
like spirit," says the author, "became 
universal in the Prussian youth : it 
entirely and at once supplanted that 
of internal discontent"— P. 44. Now 
it is very well known to every one but 
Sir A. Alison, that it was one of the 
chief results of the revolutionary 
movements of 1830, to give birth to 
constitutional government. This was 
true, not in France only, but in many 
of the states of Germany. It is very 
difficult to see how Sir Archibald 
makes out his paradox even here. He 
states that the German movements of 
1830 opposed the tendency to politi- 
cal freedom. Yet he describes their 
result as quenching discontent : and 
he has before repeatedly asserted that 
every manifestation of discontent 
merely brought about a recoil of the 
previous despotism. It seems there- 
fore that both according to fact, and 
also according to Sir A. Alison (whose 
theory is opposed to fact) the move- 
ments of 1830 favoured freedom. It 
is true that Poland was extinguished 
during this period : but it is difficult, 
when we consider the determination 
of the Czar Nicholas to destroy that 
state, and the indirect relation of the 
Polish movement to the movements 
of western Europe, to regard this as a 
fair illustration. At any rate it is tho 
only important instance of lost liberty 
arising out of the events of 1830, 
which bestowed freedom in many 
other instances. 

The cause of this distinction in the 
results of the movement of 1830, and 
of that of 1848, rests in the fact that 
the former was a social and the latter 
an anti-social movement The mid- 
dle classes joined with the civil power 
in putting down the revolutionary 
spirit in 1848, because it was directed 
against society in general ; but they 
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supported the movements of 1830, 
which were commonly directed in the 
interest of society. Sir A. Alison, 
however, does not appear to perceive 
this distinction : and he mveighs 
against them with equal and indiscri- 
minate violence. The spirit of 1830 
was the spirit of reform : the spirit 
of 1848 was the spirit of destruction. 
It certainly affords an amusing evi- 
dence of Sir A. Alison's defective 
knowledge of the plainest and most 
important events of his own time, to 
peruse his frequent tirades against the 
separation of Holland and Belgium. 
The constitutional monarchy of Leo- 
pold is the bete noire of his foreign 
politics. It haunts him through each 
phasis of continental affairs. He 
thinks each shock or crisis in France 
must extinguish it Yet it stands be- 
fore him as a dogged, intrusive spec- 
tre, that will not vanish. Whenever 
such a crisis happens, he rubs his eyes, 
and looks agam/to see if it be not at 
length gone. He forgets the true 
Conservatism of his own land, that 
consists in a just distribution of power, 
and a fair representation of classes ; 
and when he diverges to the continent 
he wonders that any other govern- 
ment than a pure despotism can be 
firm and stable. But what is more 
important is his extraordinary mis- 
conception of the manner in which 
Belgium arrived at independence in 
1830 and 1832 :— 

" Still greater was the impression pro- 
duced in Germany by the entente coraiale 
which ensued between France and Eng- 
land in consequence of the Reform Re- 
volution in the latter country. When 
the reality and sincerity of this new and 
unprecedented alliance were evinced in 
the union of the two kingdoms to support 
the pretensions of Belgium, against Hol- 
land, and the junction of the fleets of the 
one power with the armies of the other 
to effect the reduction of the citadel of 
Antwerp, a universal consternation seized 
the whole of Germany. It seemed impos- 
sible that Germany could avoid being 
drawn into the quarrel ; for the King of 
the Netherlands nad appealed, as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, to the Diet of 
Frankfort, to protect him in his rights 
to that Duchy which formed part of the 
Confederation. "—P. 46. 

It appears, then, that Sir A. Alison 
is not aware that the Great Powers 
generally were consenting parties to 
the pacification of the Low Countries 
by France and Great Britain : and in 



effect, that the two latter Powers 
acted nearly as directly on behalf of 
the rest, as Austria, under the direc- 
tions of the Congresses of Laybach 
and Proppaw, acted in Italy in behalf 
of her allies ; and as France, under 
the directions of the Congress of 
Verona, acted in their behalf in 
Spain. 

We return Sir A. Alison our best 
acknowledgments for his laudable 
desire of describing German literature 
and German art during this period. 
The subject, we admit, is one of great 
difficulty. Few writers of history 
can be supposed to be masters of the 
poetry, the historic writing, the phi- 
losophy, the science, the sculpture, 
the painting, and the music, of a great 
and intellectual people during some 
thirty years. Of defects, therefore, 
every critic must be tolerant But 
we hardly think Sir A- Alison was 
exactly the writer to have encountered 
a task involving such varied know- 
ledge, such exquisite taste, and such 
deep thought When Sir Archibald 
deals with German historians he is 
true and accurate enough. The field 
is a cognate one. Take, however, the 
great subject of German painting, 
which the author hastily and crudely 
dismisses in two paragraphs : — 

* * The modern school of German paint- 
ing is not less characteristic of the com- 
bined caution and daring, imitation and 
originality, industry and genius, which 
nature appears to have impressed as its 
signet-mark on the Teutonic race. In 
portrait painting it has by no means at- 
tained the level of Titian or Vandyck, 
of Reynolds or of Baeburn: perhaps 
the existing society in Germany does 
not afford sufficient encouragement for 
such a school to arise in that department 
of art But it is otherwise in landscape 
painting: in that branch the German 
masters have attained an eminence be- 
yond their contemporaries in any other 
country of Europe, and, in some re- 
spects, on a level with the finest remains 
of ancient art *--P. 162. 

Now it happens that it is precisely 
in landscape painting, as nearly every 
tourist knows, that German art has 
made least progress. The whole ge- 
nius of modern Germany has been 
peculiarly directed to what we may 
term the representation of thought, 
not to the representation of the pictur- 
esque. It is to be observed also, that 
Sir A Alison smoothly generalises 
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through his subject without mention- 
jog either painting or painter ! There 
is not a word either of Kaulbach or 
Cornelius— probably the two greatest 
painters of modern Germany, and 
distinctively the painters of portraits, 
figures, and groups. 

Neither is there a single word in 
this treatise on the extraordinary de- 
velopment to which painting on glass 
has attained at Munich. Nothing is 
more rare than to see such painting 
really artistic ; and its excellence in 
Bavaria at this day presents the most 
striking feature in the whole range of 
German art. 

In speaking of sculpture there is 
some approach to accuracy. But, 
again, there are many laughable 
errors. Ranch, the apostle of Prus- 
sian art in sculpture, is spelt Rausch ; 
and we are referred to his bronzes as 
the chief indications of his talent, 
whereas it is admitted without dis- 
sent in Germany, that his master- 
pieces are in marble. The author 
deals with much vague encomium on 
the Walhalla, on account of its simi- 
larity to the Parthenon : but if he 
entered the building, he would have 
noticed the celebrated statue of Stein 
—the Prussian statesman — by that 
sculptor, which is, probably, the 
greatest achievement that the chisel 
has ever worked. 

Let us pass to domestic politics. 
We will glance at Sir Archibald's 
chapter on the Reform of Parliament 
We are quite ready to agree with him 
that the present House of Commons 
is any thing but a perfect body. It 
was not permanently constituted in 
1832 ; and the divergence between it 
and the classes of society now, is 
greater than it was a quarter of a 
century ago. The result, indeed, could 
hardly have been otherwise. Its com- 
position was not framed by a single 
party acting according to their own 
views. It was the result of a clash of 
interests, of sentiments, and of sym- 
pathies. The ministrv was nearly as 
often beaten on questions of detail as 
the opposition. No other result can, 
therefore, have been expected, but the 
result which happened. It was alto- 
gether a defective measure, and it 
satisfied no party in the State. 

But, with these views, we certainly 
do not concur with Sir A. Alison, that 
the old constitution was every thing 



that was excellent. The panegyric 
which he pronounces on that obsolete 
and defunct form of polity is quite 
startling. He tells us that its dis- 
tinctive virtue was, that every interest 
was represented by it. It is strange, if 
so, that the representation should have 
been so unavailing, — that our laws 
in that day teemed with class legisla- 
tion. It is only just to observe that 
Sir A. Alison does combat the ques- 
tion whether our legislation was class 
legislation or not, and that he gives 
his reasons for asserting that it was 
not. But the manner in which he 
argues the point is rather amusing. 
He takes the corn laws, the West 
India interest, and a few other in- 
stances. He then asserts that, as 
each of these interests was protected, 
there could have been no class legis- 
lation. 

Now, of course, the question is, 
whether these interests were co-exten- 
sive with the aggregate interests of 
the community, or whether they 
merely represented rival monopolies. 
It is very easy to protect a certain 
number of monopolies, and to be pre- 
eminently unjust to the mass of 
society. We do not care to enter 
upon the question of the real tendency 
of these measures. To do so would 
be beside our duty. It is our place to 
write criticism and not politics ; and 
to point out to Sir A. Alison that he 
has not by any means made out his 
position as a controversial argument 
He does not attempt to grapple with 
the question between himself and his 
opponents — whether these interests 
were monopolies or general benefits ? 
We do not profess to entertain con- 
troversial politics; and we simply 
indicate to Sir Archibald the short- 
comings of his argumentation. 

Moreover, the author, occasionally, 
in displaying his political preposses- 
sions, hurls upon himself the keenest 
and most unconscious sarcasm. At 
p. 369, of vol. v. we meet with a 
paragraph entitled " Extreme wordi- 
ness of tne new House, and new regu- 
lations in consequence." It runs 
thus:— 

" Important as these divisions were, 
as testing the strength of the two ex- 
treme parties in the House of Commons 
from whom most danger was to he ap- 
prehended, they yet yielded in conse- 
quence to the impression which the de- 
bate on the address produced on the 
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country. It lasted nine nights— from 
January 30th to February 9th — and 
never were fervent hopes and highly- 
wrought expectations more disappointed 
than by its result. Wordiness was its 
grand characteristic ; an J if there is any 
thing more than another which wears out 
the patience , and cools the fervour of po/i- 
tical ambition, it is a copious effusion of 
words"— P. 359. 

We think Sir A. Alison has spoken 
with no common truth ; and that a 
reason may suggest itself to him, on 
the basis of so just a remark, for the 
declining popularity of his own his- 
tory. "Wordiness' truly is the great 
characteristic of this history ; nor has 
any thing "cooled" our own "fer- 
vour" for it more effectually than his 
"copious effusion of words." But 
Sir A. Alison tells us that, in the 
House of Commons, in reference to 
this wordiness, there were " new re- 
gulations in consequence." The liter- 
ary public is less fortunate. We fear 
that there are no " new regulations" 
to curb the inveterate wordiness of 
Sir Archibald himself. 

The chapters in the author's sixth 
volume, which sketch the progress of 
legislative reform, consequent on the 
reconstruction of the House of Com- 
mons, are, certainly, a faithful expose* 
of our constitutional history in a 
period of general change. Nor are 
we much misled by the author's 
reasoning. The reforms are all of a 
subordinate character ; and they are 
not capable of being made a tneme 
of high-flown constitutional tirades. 
What the public have long wanted 
has been a history of our domestic 
politics since 1830. Mr. Roebuck, it 
is true, has written a history of "The 
Whig Ministry." This, however, is 
simply the history of Lord Grey's 
Administration ; and it deals with few 
other reforms than the great measure 
of 1832. It was not until after the 
return of the Whigs to power in 1836, 
that they systematized the principle 
of Reform, and carried out its pre- 
cepts in reference to nearly every de- 
partment of the State. 

We will not say that Sir A. Alison 
has supplied the want of which we 
speak ; but he has at any rate filled 
a gap. That it should have been 
suproCed fully was as impossible in 
sweh a work, as it was impossible from 
audi an author. The work is too 
diffuse in its scope, and the author is 



too much biassed. It is but just to 
observe, however, that Sir Arcliibald 
has very faithfully recorded the pro- 
gress of such questions as the "Scotch 
Burgh Reform," the "MuniciDal Cor- 
poration Reform," "Ecclesiastical Re- 
form," and the "Poor Law Reform." 
His view of our colonial history, so 
far as facts are concerned, is lucid, 
and, we believe, also accurate. It is 
when the author enters upon political 
dissertations, that he depreciates so 
greatly the character of his work. 
Narrative is his forte : sagacious, phi- 
losophical induction, nis pre-eminent 
weakness. 

He has certainly a happy method 
of relieving dry detail by anecdote. 
These anecdotes, it is true, occasionally 
extend themselves into rather long 
descriptions ; which, while they keep 
alive the interest and insure the 
amusement of the reader ? are some- 
what impolitic interpolations on the 
part of a writer, who has not a 
nappy style. They bring his own 
writing into invidious contrast It is 
thus that Sir Archibald refreshes us 
with the admirable description which 
Sydney Smith has left us of Lord 
Melbourne : — 

"* Viscount Melbourne,' says Sydney 
Smith, ' declared himself quite satisfied 
with the Church as it stood ! but if the 
public had any desire to alter it, they 
might do so if they pleased. He might 
have said the same of the monarchy, or 
of any other of our institutions; and 
there is in the declaration a permissive- 
ness and good humour, which, in public 
men, has seldom been exceeded. Care- 
lessness, however, is but a poor imitation 
of genius; and the formation of a wise 
and well reflected plan of reform, con. 
duces more to the lasting fame of a 
minister, than the affected contempt of 
duty, which every man sees to be mere 
vanity, and a vanity of no very high 
desenption. Every thing about him 
seems to betoken careless desolation ; 
every one would suppose from his man- 
ner, that he was playing at chuck-farth- 
ing with human happiness ; that he would 
§iggle away the Great Charter, and 
ecide it by the method of tee-totum, 
whether my Lords the Bishops should 
retain their seats in the House of Lords. 
All this is the mere vanity of surprising, 
and making us believe he can play 
with kingdoms, as other men can with 
nine-pins. I cannot, however, allow to 
this minister, the merit of indifference 
to his actions : I believe him to be con* 
scientiously alive to the good or the evil 
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he is doing; and that his caution has 
more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus [Lord John 
Russell] of the other House. I am sorry 
to he obliged to brash away the magni- 
ficent fabric of levity and gaiety that he 
has reared; but, while I accuse our 
minister of honesty and diligence, I 
deny that he is careless or rash; he is 
nothing more than a man of good under- 
standing and good principles, disguised 
in the external and somewhat wearisome 
affectation of a political rou£.' u — Vol. 
vi, pp. 161-2. 

We suspect this happy characteriza- 
tion of Lord Melbourne was written 
when Sydney Smith had lost his hopes 
of a Bishopric It is not too just for 
a Whig; l>ut it is too severe for a 
courtier. There are some descrip- 
tions of Sydney Smith's which are 
too excellent to be abbreviated, and 
this is undoubtedly one of them. 

One of the oddest misconceptions 
in this nart of Sir A. Alison's history, 
is the idea of the author, that we are 
being ruled by a Saxe-Cobourg dy- 
nasty. It is thus that he tells us of 
the Queen's marriage in 1840 : — 

" Thus did the family of Saxe-Cobourg 
ascend (he throne of England — a memor- 
able event in British annals, when it is 
recollected that, since the Conquest in 
1066, only five changes in the reiguing 
family had taken place — the Normans, 
thePlantagenets, the Tudors, the Stu- 
arts, and the Hanoverians. The nation 
had good reason to congratulate itself 
that on this occasion, the sceptre had pass- 
ed to a new family, not by me rude grasp 
of conquest, or amidst the agonies of civil 
war, but by the free choice of a young 
princess, the undoubted sovereign of the 
realm, who, in singleness of heart, be- 
stowed her hand on the deserved object 
of her youthful predilection." — Vol. vi., 
p. 391. 

It is certainly somewhat startling 
to be told that the House of Bruns- 
wick has ceased to reign. Sir A. 
Alison's declaration reminds us of the 
formal announcements of Bonaparte 
—the imperial King-maker and King- 
dethroner — that particular dynasties 
which were, from time to time, objects 
of his enmity, had ceased to exist. 
Bnt is it true as a fact? We pass 
over the uncourtierlike i?revoyance, 
that the time will come when Her 
Majesty will cease to rule these 
realms; and the suggestion is not a 
very grateful return for his baron- 
etcy; for sovereigns are usually sup- 



posed to tive for ever. But the matter 
which he really intends to bring be- 
fore us, is one of very deep interest. 
Does our reigning House expire, 
as such, because the inheritance is 
transmitted through the female line I 
We think not Precedents, no doubt, 
are in some degree arbitrary and con- 
flicting. The House of Brunswick 
was regarded as a distinct house from 
that of Stuart, because the descent 
was not lineal ; and also because a 
reigning family had come over from 
Germany to reign in this country. 
If Prince Albert nad come over from 
Germany on the death of William IV., 
as collateral heir to the crown, to rule 
these kingdoms, undoubtedly the 
reigning house would have been 
changed. This was the manner in 
which George I. took the crown from 
Anne : and in which James I. took it 
from Elizabeth. This was chiefly true 
also of the House of Tudor: for 
Henry VII. was no heir of his prede- 
cessor on the throne. When we as- 
cend to the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, we find the same want of 
direct succession : the House of Nor- 
mandy, too, was as closely related to 
the dynasty which preceded the con- 
quest, as the Stuarts were related to 
tlie Tudors, or the Brunswicks to the 
Stuarts. The line of Plantagenet is 
the only exception (and that a ques- 
tionable one) to these concurrent pre- 
cedents. 

It is impossible, therefore, to say 
from precedent, that the marriage of 
the Queen with Prince Albert, and 
the birth of heirs by that marriage, 
is an event which threatens the ex- 
tinction of the House of Brunswick, 
and the substitution of the House of 
Saxe-Cobourg. We apprehend that 
if the children of Queen Anne, by 
Prince George of Denmark, had sur- 
vived her, they would by no means 
have mounted the throne of Great 
Britain as the House of Denmark. 
That the distinctive title of House of 
Orange was given to the throne during 
the reign of William III. arose from 
the fact that he was chief of the House 
of Orange when he came over to this 
country; and (more than all), that he 
was a revolutionary Prince. There 
was scarcely a question of title enter- 
tained. He was grandson of Char- 
les I., indeed ; but he did not ascend 
the throne as his grandson. If he 
had contended for the crown as a 
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Stuart, his claim would have been 
defeated at once. The precedent of 
foreign countries is as strong as our 
own. Austria is still held to be gov- 
erned by the Hapsburgs, even though 
Maria Theresa married Francis, Duke 
of Lorraine, and left the throne to the 
issue of that marriage. It is true 
that the dynasty is called the House of 
" Lorraine-Hapsburg ;" but the collo- 
cation of the letters, shows that the 
name of "Lorraine" has been shelved, 
even though Francis was no mere 
Prince Consort, but Emperor of Ger- 
many in his own right. With all 
due deference, therefore, to Sir A. 
Alison, we hold that the Prince of 
Wales is heir apparent of the House 
of Brunswick, and that the House of 
Brunswick alone can be impersonated 
in him. 

That portion of these two volumes 
which is at this moment of highest 
interest is probably the author's detail 
of our Indian campaigns and of our 
Indian administration. Very little 
has been known of the civil and mili- 
tary history of India during the last 
thirty years. When we consider that 
even the sixth volume, in which it is 
contained, was written previously to 
the outbreak of the recent muti- 
nies, credit must be given to the 
author for the laborious manner in 
which he has amassed facts, for which 
there then could have seemed little 
prospect of a recompense. The event 
nas decided contrary to the anticipa- 
tion j and we believe that it is more 
particularly to this, than to any other 
circumstance, that the sixth volume 
has owed its circulation. 

It is certainly surprising that such 
incidents as Sir A. Alison records, 
should not have opened the eyes of 
the Indian Government, to the peril- 
ous precipice on which their power 
rested. The mutiny for instance of 
1824, at Barrackpore, is one which, 
when we calmly read of it at this day, 
renders it surprising that a period of 
thirty-three years should have fol- 
lowed, without a general outbreak. 

" An event of a very painful charac- 
ter occurred at the commencement of 
the Burmese war, which proved the 
precarious foundation on which our In- 
dian Empire rested, and the necessity of 
« conquest to existence.' as strongly felt 
there as by the French Revolutionists, 
or Napoleon in Europe. In September, 



1824, a dispute arose between the 47th 
Native Inn&ntry stationed at Barrack- 
pore, and the Government, about the 
party which was bound to be at the ex- 
pense of providing bollocks to carry the 
extra baggage of the sepoys, who bad 
been ordered to prepare to march into 
the Burmese territories. . . . Tardy 
concessions, however, arrived too late to 
extinguish the spirit of discontent, which, 
from this cause, and the general unpo- 
pularity of the Burmese war, from its 
being carried on beyond the sea* had 
seized a large part of the native troops. 
The men were ordered to parade on the 
30th of October in marching order; but 
they refused to obey, and declared 
they would not go to Rangoon or else- 
where by sea, or march at all by land 
unless they had double batta, or march- 
ing allowances. Two regiments besides 
the 47th were ascertained to share these 
sentiments." — Vol. vi., p. 268. 

This mutiny, singularly originating 
with three regiments at Barrackpore, 
like that of our own day, was thus 
dealt with :— 

" Matters had now reached such a 
point, that the speedy suppression of the 
revolt was indispensable, at whatever 
cost of life ; for the concessions demanded, 
hy justice, if now made, would have been 
ascribed all over India to fear, and given 
a fatal blow to the moral ascendancy of 
Great Britain. In this crisis, the con- 
duct of the military chiefs was vigorous 
and decided. Sir Edward Paget, so famed 
in the Peninsular wan, arrived from 
Calcutta, accompanied by the 1 st Royals, 
47th Regiment, and a battery of light 
Artillery, and a part of the Governor- 
General's body-guard. The forces In- 
tended to act against the mutineers, 
both in front and rear, having taken 
their ground, the latter were informed 
that their fate would depend on then- 
obedience to the order they were about 
to receive. The command was to ' order 
arms* which was instantly obeyed; but 
to the next, ' ground arms,' a few only 
yielded obedience. Upon this, on a sig- 
nal given, the guns in the rear opened 
with grape, and a few discharges dis- 
persed the mutineers, who were hotly 
Sunned by the dragoons, a few cut 
own, but great numben taken, of whom 
three were executed, and several sen- 
tenced to hard labour in irons, for various 
terms. The 47th Regiment was erased 
from the army list, and the European 
officen transferred to other regiments. 
Thus terminated this dangerous mu- 
tiny. w — P. 330. 

This is very well told ; and we have 
reason to think it accurate. There 
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are many other points relating to India 
which are not less apt Thus, Sir A. 
Alison describee the progress of the 
OTstem of abstracting from the army 
all officers of capacity, for the sake 
of civil and diplomatic offices. This, 
however, is certainly done better by Sir 
Charles Napier : — 

"With whatever diplomatic advan- 
tages such a practice may be attended, 
nothing is more certain than that it was 
in the last degree prejudicial to the army. 
It not only deprived the officers, so ab- 
stracted, of a large part of their military 
experience, but it rendered them stran- 
gers to their men. Neither had confi- 
dence in the other, because neither knew 
each other."— -P. 547. 

The great evil, however, rested in 
the fact, that every man of ability was 
systematically withdrawn. It was 
thus that the army was so devoid of 
a body of skilful officers. The men 
who were left in charge of the army, 
were not simply without ability, but 
effeminate, it is to the combination 
of stupidity and effeminacy that Sir 
Charles Napier chiefly ascribed the 
evil which he distinctly foresaw. 

The political transactions of Lord 
William Bentinck's administration; 
the restoration of the passage by the 
Red Sea; thewiferwn government of Sir 
0. Metcalfe ; and the liberation of the 
Indian press, are all matters of pub- 
lic interest in which Sir A. Alison 
has been fortunate as regards his 
selection, and more so than in point of 
execution. 

We have not, however, the space 
to follow him; but while we enter- 
tain these notions of the momentary 
utility of his choice, in dilating at 
this length on Indian affairs, we are 
not of opinion that it is one which 
will tend to the ultimate value of his 
history. It will rather lessen that 
value. The importance of the Indian 
crisis will lead to the writing of a 
good history of the India of the last 
naif century. The defects of admin- 
istration will, before long, be more 
clearly traced than they can possibly 
have been traced by Sir A. Alison ; 
who (by extending the compass of his 
treatment of India), will have enlarged 
the proportion of his work, which 
will be put to unfavourable contrast 
with forthcoming works on India. 
It is an old and a true saying, how- 
ever; that "beggars must not be 
choosers;" and Sir A. Alison has so 



marred his earlier volumes by inde- 
fensible paradoxes, wearisome and 
inaccurate statistics, vain verbiage, 
and twenty other incongruities, that 
he is obliged to accept a little facti- 
tious popularity, by falling in with 
the sympathies of the moment This, 
we believe, has alone kept his sixth 
volume alive ; and we much doubt if 
he have found many readers for his 
seventh, or will meet with more for 
his eighth. 

The seventh volume, which has 
but lately appeared, strikingly indi- 
cates the fatal defect on which Sir 
A. Alison's whole design is based. 
The author is compelled to wade 
through the dreary annals of countries 
with which his own countrymen have 
no sympathies, and to describe events 
in which his imagination is certainly 
not ardent enough to inspire popular 
interest. In this volume, however, 
Sir Archibald's history extends nearly 
into our own times ; and the sketches 
that it affords of the latter years of 
the Orleans dynasty possess an attrac- 
tion which tends to counterbalance 
the wearisome prolixity to which he 
stretches the effete question of the 
Corn Law Repeal, ana his own doom- 
ed opinions thereon. 

It may be a graceless task to make 
perpetual complaint towards an author 
who gives us something more than 
a volume a year; but it is certain 
that any critic would fail in his duty 
who suffered to pass unchallenged 
the characteristics of contemporary 
French statesmen which form a pro- 
minent part in Sir Archibald's French 
chapters. Let us glance, for example, 
at the following monstrous distortion 
of the character and antecedents of 
M. Thiers, which (though we never 
rated Sir A. Alison's knowledge of 
contemporary character very nigh) 
reads like a burlesque on the author's 
own want of knowledge : — 

"Never was contrast more complete 
than was exhibited by the great rival of 
the Conservative minister ^Guizot], M. 
Thiers. Heedless of principle, he was 
devoted to ambition : careless of consis- 
tency, he was set only on self-elevation. 
There is no side in politics which he has 
not embraced in his long career ; but in 
these various espousals of different in- 
terests there was not only no inconsis- 
tency, but there was the most thorough 
uniformity in the motives of action. 
There was no side for which he ever 
contended, there was no motion to which 
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Let us take the following sketch of 
M. De Lamartine : — 

" Lamartine differed widely from 
both these very eminent men; and in 
his public career is to be discerned the 
clearest proof of the unfitness of the 
4 literary character' to meet the dangers 
and withstand the temptations of real 
life in arduous times. Never did genias 
appear in brighter colours! never was 
lofty and chivalrous sentiment couched 
in more eloquent and touching language 
than flowed from his persuasive lips; 
never was courage more determined 
sustained by feeling more exalted. 
Descended from an ancient and noble 
family, he inherited from his ancestors 
the feelings and disinterested loyalty. 
Abreast of his age in thought, he inhaled 
the whole spirit of modern philanthropy. 
Monarchical in principle, religious in 
sentiment, benevolent in feeling, bril- 
liant in conception, eloquent in expres- 
sion, enjoying unbounded popularity, 
he seemed to unite all that was reason- 
able in the associations of the olden time 
with all that was required by the wants 
of the present." — p. 500. 

After drawing this picture, which 
represents by much more what M. 
De Lamartine was not, than what 
he waSy the author tries to explain, 
in the next paragraph, the singular 
opposition between such a view of 
his character and the known facts of 
the case : — 

"The secret of his discreditable ter- 
giversation^ not only in action but in 
thought, is to be found in that common 
and lamentable weakness of men of 
genius, versonal vanity. After having 
earned for himself a high and honour- 
able place in the Chambers, by several 
years' service as representative for 
Macon, he aspired, in 1841, to become 
its President. Had he succeeded in that 
object, he would, without doubt, have 
attached himself permanently to the 
throne, and been found alongside of 
M. Guizot when the Revolution broke 
out."— P. 601. 

Thus far, therefore, M. De Lamar- 
tine is represented as a stanch Con- 
servative. Let ns see how Sir Archi- 
bald turns him into a Republican:— 

" But having been approved by Go- 
vernment, and foiled in attaining the 
object of his ambition, his next move 
AiijjLAi. -a ^~. j* was to win a place of distinction by 

to be led to the opposite extreme of taking a place in the opposiUon. This 
Sir A. Alison, who invokes doctrines it w £ ^ hich raade himsupport the 

regency of the Duchess of Orleans: he 
aspired to be her prime minister, in the 
probable event of the crown opening lo 



he ever gave his support, in which he 
had not clearly before his eyes the polar 
Btar of interest. "—P. 498. 

We entirely acauit Sir A. Alison 
of any desire to depreciate, by this 
blind censure, a rival historian, by 
whom he has himself been immeasur- 
ably surpassed in power of execution. 
It is not, apparently, one of Sir Archi- 
bald's failings to show jealousy of 
other writers. We believe, indeed, 
the truth to be, that he is too prej udiced 
against all professors of liberal opi- 
nions to be able to discern merits which 
he would readily concede, if they were 
of the "right colour." 

But the criticism shows that the 
author knows absolutely nothing of 
M. Thiers' career. Far from being 
"careless of consistency," it is prob- 
able that no man ever clung so heroic- 
ally to one profession of political opi- 
nion. Under Louis Philippe, under the 
Republic and under the Third Napo- 
leon, he was an equally firm and 
avowed supporter of constitutional 
monarchy; and there is no doubt, 
that, if he had been ready to change 
his opinions in 1848, as Sir A. Alison 

Eretends he was ever willing to do, 
e might then have led the French 
Republic; or that, if he had avoided 
this inconsistency, he might more 
recently have been the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Empire. 

The following passage betrays, 
however, some shadow ofjustice : — 

' * M. Thiers was the true orator of the 
middle classes ; and it was to the ability 
with which he followed out that career 
that his popularity and influence were 
chiefly owing. He uever attempted to 
lead, and rarely opposed them -, he put 
himself in the rear of opinion, not in its 
front. A man of expedience — light, 
airy, plausible — he seldom appealed to 
principle, and never to the great founda- 
tion of morality and religion." — P. 498. 

There may be some force in this 
censure. M. Thiers undoubtedly has 
not given the prominent recognition 
to the highest springs of action, which 
we should desire to witness as actu- 
ating every public man. But were we 
forced to choose, we doubt whether 
we should not prefer the extreme to 
which M. Thiers has suffered himself 



of transcendental metaphysics to aid 
him in his condemnation of a con- 
tracted currency ! 
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her son daring minority, by the demise 
of Louis Philippe. He himself tells us 
that by a word in the Chamber, on the 
23rd February, 1648, he could hare put 
the Regent's crown on the head of the 
Duchess of Orleans, and secured the 
succession for her son ; but being blinded 
by vanity and dazzled by ambition, he 
then aspired to nothing less than becom- 
ing Dictator himself, and for a few 
weeks he actually enjoyed a perilous 
and dirided share of Government." — 
P. 501. 

But "he does not tell us," also, that 
he was "blinded by vanity and daz- 
zled by ambition ; " the inference is 
Sir A. Alison's own, and it springs 
from the fact that Sir Archibald has 
misconceived the character of Lamar- 
tine as widely as that of Thiers. 
Why should this writer throw such 
a slur on the motives of this emi- 
nent man ? Why assume that it was 
for mere "vanity and ambition's" 
sake that he declined to promote the 
regency of the Duchess, when his 
antecedent writings, when his antece- 
dent speeches in the Chambers, had 
breathed a spirit of undisguised Re- 
publicanism on which no other De- 
puty would have ventured ] Lamar- 
tine's Republicanism (as any man 
who had carefully read his writings 
or had glanced at his orations would 
have known), long preceded the Re- 
volution of 1848 : and his sanction of 
the scheme of tne Regency, on the 
death of the Duke of Orleans, when 
the King was still firm on the throne, 
was an expedient in which the most 
consistent Republican might have 
acquiesced, as a means of securing the 
transmission of the powers of Govern- 
ment under the only polity that was 
then practicable. 

The following sketch of Louis Blanc 
is very just : — 

" M. Louis Blanc belonged to a dif- 
ferent school from either Lamartine or 
Marrast, but it was one which, in the 
end, proved more formidable to society 
than the ambition of either of these men. 
A philanthropic fanatic, deeply impress- 
ed with the social evils around him, ig- 
norant of the real cause to which they 
were owing, and without any of the prac- 
tical knowledge that might have served 
to correct his visionary speculations, he 
aimed at founding a new sect in politics, 
and establishing a new order in society. 
. . . Under his system, the whole 
territory of France was to be divided, as 
among the fellahs of Egypt, or the ryots 



of Hindoetan, among certain communi- 
ties or convents, by whom every thing 
was to be enjoyed in common ; and the 
last stage of European civilization was 
to be the general establishment of Asi- 
atic socialism, and the despotism of the 
Pharaohs. "— P. 604. 

Let us turn to the catastrophe of 
Sir R. Peel's administration in 1846. 
Sir A. Alison has not, even in his 
seventh volume, lost a particle of his 
veneration for the old corn laws. Sir 
Archibald excuses the conduct of the 
Duke of Wellington at the expense 
of Sir Robert Peel ; and it is no light 
thing for him to excuse any man, liv- 
ing or dead, on such a matter. The 
extraordinary want of thought in the 
following criticism, indicates that Sir 
A Alison does not grow more logical 
as he grows older : — 

"The truth was, that the Duke of 
Wellington's habits of military obe- 
dience had rendered one principle in his 
breast paramount to all others, and that 
was, duty to his sovereign and country in 
moments of danger. This duty he felt 
himself bound to discharge, even at the 
hazard of his own consistency. If there 
is much to admire in this noble feeling, 
which certainly is that which should 
ever animate a soldier's breast, there is 
much to dread in it when it becomes the 
guide of a statesman's career." — P. 194. 

We should ourselves have imagined 
that "duty to one's sovereign and 
country" at all times, but especially 
"in times of danger," ought to be 
the very highest guide of a states- 
man's career." Sir A Alison meets 
us, on the contrary, with the astound- 
ing proposition, that "duty to one's 
sovereign and country" is "much to 
be dreaded"!!! 

Let us see next how Sir Archibald 
deals with Sir Robert Peel for his 
share in this transaction : — 

"But though these circumstances, 
joined to peculiar habits and a military 
life, may vindicate the Duke of Welling- 
ton for his sudden conversion on this 
subject, no similar apology can be ad- 
mitted for Sir R. Peel. He created the 
necessity to which the Duke of Welling- 
ton yielded. There was no earthly (?) ne- 
cessity for repealing the corn laws pro- 
spectively in January, 1846, to take 
effect three years after, whatever there 
may have been to open the ports entirely, 
by an order in council at the moment. 
The engrafting of a permanent change of 
policy, on a temporary calamity, was a 
gratuitous and uncalled for measure on his 
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part, which never should have been 
adopted but with the full concurrence of 
the party which had placed him in power. 
There was plenty or time to do so. He 
had three pears to think of it, and select 
his own opportunity for making the com- 
munication ; and, if not acquiesced in, 
of resigning office, without inconvenience 
to the Queen's service, and supporting 
free trade as a private individual.''— P. 
221. 

Never was a paragraph so full of 
indefensible crotchets. We are first 
told that Sir R Peel "created the ne- 
cessity" to which the Duke yielded. 
Sir. A. Alison appears to ignore the 
fact that the settlement of this ques- 
tion sprang, not from the conversion 
of the minister, but from the mere 
growth of public knowledge, of which 
he, as the minister, was the organ. 

Again, we read that "there was no 
earthly necessity for repealing the 
corn laws prospectively in January. 
1846, to take effect three years after. 
It is surely obvious that, let the sta- 
tute enacting the repeal have been 
carried when it may, so great a change 
to existing interests could only have 
been carried after a considerable no- 
tice ; and, in fact, it was carried by 
the gradual diminution of the duty 
during each of the three intervening 
years. Does Sir Archibald imagine 
that it would have consulted the in- 
terest of the country, that the illu- 
sion of free trade should have been 
maintained for three more years, and 
in 1849 the duties have been suddenly 
swept away, without gradual diminu- 
tion or even notice 1 

Once more — "to engraft a perma- 
nent change of policy on a temporary 
calamity, was a gratuitous and un- 
called for measure." Keally, every 
one is aware that the repeal of the 
corn laws was dictated by solid and 
permanent principles, which bore but 
a casual relation to the Irish famine, 
and would be not less applicable in 
1849 than in 1846. At any rate, dur- 
ing the twelve years that have elapsed 
since the passing of the law, no at- 
tempt has been made for its revoca- 
tion, either on the ground of its spe- 
cial applicability to a period gone by, 
or to any other. 

The following is Sir Archibald's 
sketch of Lord George Bentinck, the 
type of his party : — 

" Born of the ducal house of Portland, 
he inherited from his long line of ances- 



tors— [it happens that the founder of his 
family was a mere adventurer under 
William III/) — the genuine Whig prin- 
ciples by which they have always been 
distinguished. Early in life he was far 
three years private secretary to Mr. 
Canning, who was married to a sister of 
the Duchess of Portland ; and under his 
tuition he combined with the old prin- 
ciples of the family, the wide philan- 
thropic views so eloquently supported 
by that brilliant Parliamentary leader." 
—P. 296. 

The great Protectionist leaderseems 
to have been a cross between a Whig 
and a Canningite. The following 
view of his shortcomings is just :— 

"He was, comparatively speaking, 
inexperienced in debate, was little skill- 
ed in oratory, and was by no means 
gifted by nature with the physical ani- 
lities which are generally so powerful in 
ruling popular assemblies. His person 
was tall, his figure fine, and his air com- 
manding; but his voice was shrill and 
feeble, and when he began to speak, be 
generally laboured under what was to 
his auditors a painful hesitation in ex- 
pression. n — P. 297. 

Sir Archibald's eulogy is, however, 
carried far beyond justice. Thus, he 
writes of Lord George : — 

" Free from prejudices, his large mind 
sympathized with all classes of the realm. 
His courage and constancy were never 
surpassed by man. He valued life o*hj 
as a means ofjulfiffing duty ; and truly mas 
it be said of him, that he feared nothing 
but GW."— P. 296. 

To describe a man who had sat in 
Parliament during twenty years, and 
who during seventeen of those twenty 
had been known simply as a Steward 
of the Jockey Club, as " valuing life 
only for the means of fulfilling public 
duty," is too absurd to call for the 
slightest comment Moreover, inde- 
pendently of the manner in whieb 
all but the three last years of Lord 
George Bentinck's life were wasted, 
he was by no means the noble-minded 
man which he is described. When 
Sir Robert Peel had given to the ca- 
lumnies brought against him by Lord 
George a refutation which satisfied 
Lord John Russell and the Whig 
leaders in opposition, Bentinck, in- 
stead of withdrawing accusations, of 
the falsity of which every other speak- 
er had declared himself convinced, 
rose in his place, and recklessly re- 
peated them, without caring to offer 
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another argument, or another circum- 
stance, in their support. 

We turn to Sir A. Alison's narra- 
tive of the French Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 184a The incidents are re- 
corded with a good deal of graphic 
power : they are, we believe, at feast 
as faithful as those which have lately 
been published by Lord Normanby, 
and are drawn from the French writ- 
ings which have appeared on the sub- 
ject during the last ten years. After 
describing the insidious conduct of the 
National Guard in thrusting them- 
selves between the mob and the regu- 
lars, somewhat as armed mediators, 
with a view at once of supporting the 
Revolution, and of obviating a direct 
collision, the author tells 



" In this extremity a council was 
hastily gammoned in the King's Cabinet, 
in the Tnilleries, which the Queen was 
invited to attend. M. Guizot was, from 
a feeling of delicacy, absent. The first 
words she uttered were, ' If M. Guizot 
has the slightest feeling of devotion to 
the King and to France, he will not re- 
main an hour longer in power — he is 
ruining the King.' « Madame,' replied 
M. Duchatel, ' M. Guizot is determined, 
like all his colleagues, to defend to the 
last extremity, if necessary, the King 
and the monarchy; but he has no inten- 
tion, any more than ourselves, of forcing 
himself on the Crown.' ' Do not say 
such things, ' interrupted the King, * if M. 

Guizot knew .' < I desire nothing 

more than that he should know,' re- 
fumed the Queen. 'I would say that 
to himself: I esteem him sufficiently for 
that : he is a man of honour, and will 
understand me.' "—P. 726. 

ML Duch&tel then went for M. 
Guizot. In his absence the Duke of 
Montpensier proposed the transmis- 
sion of a message to the Chambers, 
conceding Parliamentary Eeform. 
When M. Guizot arrived, Sir Archi- 
bald represents the King as unwilling 
to accept his resignation : — 

" ' I would rather abdicate,' said he. 
4 Ton cannot do that, my friend, ' replied 
the Queen ; « you belong to France, not 
to yourself: * * True,' replied the King, 
1 1 am more to be pitied than my minis- 
ters—I cannot resign.' " 

At length i>olicy seemed to triumph 
over friendship, and the King himself 
suggested a resignation : — 

" Then turning to M. Guizot, he said, 
'Bo you believe, my dear President, 



that the Cabinet is in a situation to make 
head against the storm, and to triumph 
over it?' 'Sire,' replied M. Guizot, 
v* when the King proposes such a ques- 
tion, he himself answers it. The Cabi- 
net may be in a condition to gain the 
victory in the streets, but it cannot con- 
quer at the same time the royal family 
and the crown. To throw a doubt on 
its support in the Tnilleries is to destroy 
it in the exercise of its power. The 
Cabinet has no alternative but to retire.' 
The King then consulted his ministers 
for a few minutes as to who should be 
sent for to construct a new ministry, and 
Count Mole was mentioned. He, then, 
shedding tears, embraced his ministers, 
who were not less affected. « How 
happy you are,' said the King: 'you de- 
part with honour ; Iremain with shame!' " 

Sir A. Alison thus sketches one of 
the most determinating incidents of 
the Revolution : — 

"A small detachment, armed with 
sabres and pikes, broke off from the 
main body on the Boulevards, and 
moved towards the Hotel of Foreign 
Affairs, occupied by M. Guizot, in front 
of which a battalion of infantry was sta- 
tioned, in consequence of its having been 
attacked the preceding evening. . . 
The crowd halted at the line of bayonets 
which barred the street, and the horse 
of the Commander reared and fell back- 
ward into the line, which closed and 
surrounded its chief. At this moment, 
when the battalion was standing with 
loaded pieces in their hands, a shot was 
discharged by Lagrange at the soldiers, 
and they, deeming themselves attacked, 
replied by a volley which killed or 
wounded fifty men." 

The manner in which the mob 
availed themselves of this incident is 
well described : — 

"Hardlv had the unhappy persons 
who were killed or wounded fallen, than 
as many of them as it could contain 
were placed in a large waggon, appa- 
rently brought up with the crowd: for 
the occasion. On it they were skilfully 
arranged with artistic talent for theatri- 
cal effect, the bloody wounds being care- 
fully exposed to the view, and the whole 
surmounted by a female figure half 
naked, who had fallen in the fray. 
When the hideous mass was thoroughly 
arranged, the cry was « To the National;* 
and thither they went, surrounded by a 
crowd every instant increasing, and in 
the highest state of excitement." 

When they reached the doors of 
the Reforme, Sir A. Alison says : — 

«• There the crowd was harangued by 
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ho represented them as 
hose who had fallen under 
idictive tyranny. No one 
b was the truth, that the 
been got up, without a 
victims, to add to the ex- 
iiry of the people. From 
le Reforme the procession 
;ourse all night by torch- 
Paris, surrounded by a 
1 a frantic state of excite- 
; and howling aloud, and 
tternation and the tliirst 
wherever they went." 

■ the French would have 
Lgainst the Revolution 
nidity of his own coun- 
fcd been given up to the 
under himself) Marshal 
the only depositary of 
is. The success of the 
last night of the insur- 
jtold:— 

; were to advance rapidly 
lestroy all the barricades 
ige, and await further 
ey had reached the point 
were ordered to advance, 
vigour employed in the 
hat by seven the whole 
cached their points of des- 
>t the second, which was 
. Twenty- 
men, who had advanced 
mns, had done the whole, 
t by the mere force of an 
out firing a shot. The 
all been surmounted and 
nportant posts occupied, 
itarily won, the victory 
orrors of revolution ar- 



however, was just the 
e saying, that the dark- 
ixt the dawn; and the 



illusion of victory vanished in an in- 
stant :— 

"At this moment, Marshal Bugeaud 
received an order, signed by Thiers and 
Odillon Barrot, to cease the combat and 
withdraw ttie troops. He at first refused 
to obey it unless accompanied by an 
order under the sign-manual of the 
King; but soon one, signed by the Duke 
de Nemours, conipelled submission."— 
P. 734. 

The advice of the new ministers 
for the withdrawal of the troops, was, 
of course, fatal towards a sort of 
Asiatic mob, who would construe 
every concession into fear. The con- 
flict of counsels is happily described 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, where lie 
designs Astutio for M. Guizot, at the 
moment of his critical advice to the 
king :— 

"*A Hydra, sire, a Hercules demands, 

So, if not Hercules, assume his vizard :' 

The advice is good, the Vandal wringi his 

hands, 

Kicks out the sage and rushes to * 

wizard ; 

The wizard waves his wand, disarms the 

sentry, 
And, wondrous man, enchants the mob— 
with entry !" 

We prefer the account of this 
tragedy by Sir A. Alison to the ac- 
count by Lord Normanby; and we 
are truly glad to part from our author 
with a word of eulogy. We fear, how- 
ever, that these incidental gleams of 
interest will not materially affect the 
general credit of his history; and 
that the opinion of the literary world 
already is, that Sir Archibald has by 
no means added to his repute by his 
"Continuation of the History of 
Europe." 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER VIL 

A WOftO Or BXPUUTAnON. 



By one of thoee embarrassments al- 
most inevitable to such a story as ours, 
we are obliged now to go back some- 
what in our narrative, and ask our 
reader to transport himself with us 
to Paris, at an earlier epoch than that 
of our last chapter. With the great 
events which accompanied the down- 
fall of an ancient monarchy, the extinc- 
tion of a nobility, and the wreck of 
all that once constituted society in 
Prance, we are not about to deal On 
the wide and storm-lashed ocean of 
life, our care is but to trace one soli- 
tary "waif!" 

After many vicissitudes and haz- 
ards, Fitzgerald succeeded in making 
his escape from France, and reaching 
Coblentz, where a small knot of de- 
Toted Royalists lived, sharing their 
Me resources in common, and gene- 
rously contributing every aid in their 
power to their poorer brethren. This 
life, if one of painful and unceasing 
anxiety, was yet singularly devoid of 
incident To watch the terrible course 
of that torrent that now devastated 
their native country ; to seehow in that 
resistless deluge all was submerged — 
throne, villa, home, and family; to 
flit motionless on the shore, as it were, 
and survey the shipwreck, was their 
sad case. 

According to the various tempera- 
ments they possessed did men bear 
this season of probation. To some it 
was like a dreary night-mare, a long 
half sleep of suffering and oppression, 
vol. Ln.— no. cccx. 



leaving them devoid of all energy, or 
all will for exertion. Others felt 
stimulated to be up and doing, to 
write and plot and intrigue with 
their fellow-exiles in Italy and the 
north of Germany. The very trans- 
mission of the sad tidings which came 
from Paris, became an accustomed 
task ; while some few, half resigned to 
a ruin whose wide-spread limits seem- 
ed to menace the whole of Europe, 
began to weave plans for emigrating 
to a new world beyond the seas. Ger- 
ald halted, and deliberated to which 
of these two latter he would attach 
himself. If the idea of a new colony 
and a new existence, where each 
should stamp his fate with his own 
impress, had its attractions, there was 
also much that fascinated in the hero- 
ism that bound men to a losing cause, 
and held them faithful and true where 
so many fell off in defection. Per- 
haps it was the personal character of 
the men who professed these opinions 
ultimately decided his choice, for 
D'AllonviUe, Caumartin, and Les- 
sieux, who then lived at Coblentz, 
gave to these sentiments all the glow- 
ing ardour of a high and noble chi- 
valry. Nor was it without a certain 
charm for a young mind to see him- 
self, as it were, a participator and 
agent in the cause of great events. 
By zeal to encounter any difficulty, 
readiness to go anywhere, or dare 
any peril, Fitzgerald had won the es- 
teem and confidence of men high in 
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the exiled Prince's favour. They grew 
to talk with him, and confide in him, 
showing him private letters from exalt- 
ed personages, and even at times to 
take his counsel in affairs which requir- 
ed prompt action. Young, active, able 
to endure fatigue without even incon- 
venience, he offered himself for every 
charge where such qualities might 
be available ; and thus he traversed 
Europe^ from Hamburg to Italy, from 
the Rhine to the Vistula, bearing des- 
patches, or as often himself charged 
with some special communication, too 
delicate to commit to writing, and 
wherein his tact was entrusted with 
the details. 

At last it was deemed essential to 
have a number of agents in France 
itself— men capable of watching and 
recording the changes of public opi- 
nion, who might note the rising dis- 
contents of the popular mind, and ob- 
serve where they had their source. 
It was a rooted faith in the Royalist 
party, that sooner or later the nation 
would react against the terrible doc- 
trines of the anarchists, and welcome 
back to France the men whose very 
names and titleswere partof her glory: 
the mistake was in supposing that the 
time for this reaction was at hand, 
and in believing that every passing 
shadow was its herald. 



Gerald's personal courage, hisadroit- 
ness in the use of disguise, his un- 
failing resources in every difficulty, 
pointed him out as one well adapted 
for this employ; and he was constantly 
entrusted with secret missions to this 
or that part of France, occasions on 
which he as invariably distinguished 
himself by his capacity. The very 
isolation m which he stood, without 
family or connexions, favoured him, 
removing him from the sphere of those 
jealousies which oftentimes marred 
and defeated the wisest plans of the 
Royalists. He was not a Rohan, nor 
a Courcelles— a Orammont, nor a Ta- 
vanne — whose family influence was 
one day or other to be dreaded ! Let him 
win what fame he might, sain what 
credit, attract what notice, he carried 
with him no train of followers to 
profit by his success, and bar up the 
avenues of promotion ; — for so was it 
— strange and scarce credible though 
it seem — men were already quarrelling 
over the spoils, ere the victory was 
won — ere, indeed, the battle was en- 
gaged, or the enemy encountered. 

With this brief word of apology for 
the past, and for the future— for we 
shall need to appeal again and again 
to the indulgence of our reader—we 
now proceed with our story. 



CHAPTER VUX 



A DTXHO BSD. 



It was at the close of a sultry day 
that a sick man, wan, pale, and al- 
most voiceless, sat propped up by 
pillows, and seeming to drink in with 
a sort of effort the faint breeze that 
entered by an open window. A large 
bouquet of fresh flowers stood in a 
vase beside him, and on the bed 
itself moss-roses and carnations were 
scattered, their gorgeous tints ter- 
ribly in contrast to the sickly pallor 
of that visage on which death had 
already placed its stamp. It would 
have puzzled the wiliest physiogno- 
mist to have read that strange and 
strongly marked face ; for while the 
massive head and strong brow, the 
yet brilliant eye and contracted eye- 
brow, denoted energy and daring, there 
was a faint smile, inexpressibly sad 
and weary-looking, on the mouth, 
that seemed to bespeak a heart that 



had experienced many an emotion, 
and ended by finding <r all barren." 

A long, low sigh escaped him as he 
lay, and in his utter weariness his 
hands dropped listlessly, one falling 
over the side of the bed. The watch- 
ful nurse, who, in the dress of her 
order as a Sister of Charity, sat nigh, 
arose and leaned over to regard him. 

" No, Constance, not yet* said he, 
smiling faintly, and answering the 
unspoken thought that was passing 
in her mind — " not yet :but very near 
— very near, indeed. What hour is 

itr 

" St Roch has just chimed half- 
past seven," replied she, calmly. 

" Open the window wider; there is 
a little air stirring." 

" No ; the evening is very still, hot 
it will be fresher by-and-bv." 

"I shall not need it," said he, more 
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faintly, though with perfect calm. 
"Before midnight, Constance — before 
midnight it will be the same to me 
if it breathed a zephyr or blew a gale : 
where I am going it will do neither." 

"Oh, Citizen, can I not persuade 
yon to see the Pere Dulaque or the 
Care' of St Roch. Your minutes are 
few here now, and I implore you not 
to waste them." 

" 'Tis so that I intend, my worthy 
friend," said he, calmly. "Had either 
of these excellent men you speak of 
made the voyage I am now going, 
I'd see and speak them willingly; but 
remember, Constance, it is a sea with- 
out a chart" 

"Say not so in the face of that 
blessed book " 

" Nay, nay, do not disturb my few 
momenta of calm. How sweet those 
flowers are — how balmy that little 
air that now stirs the leaves. Oh, 
what a fair world it is. or rather it 
might be! Do not sigh so heavily. 
Constance; remember what I tola 
ty ; our belief is like our 



you y< 
loyalt 



dty — it is independent of us." 
~" Let some holy man at least speak 
to you." 

" Why should I shock his honest 
faith — why should he disturb my 
peace 1 Know, woman," added he, 
more powerfully, "that I have striven 
harder to attain this same faith than 
ever you have done to resist a heresy. 
I needed it a thousand times more 
than you; Fd have done more to 
gain it — clung closer to it when won, 
too." 

"What did you do?" asked she, 
boldly. 

" I read, reflected, pondered years 
long— disputed, discussed, read more 
— inquired wherever I hoped to meet 
enlightenment" 

"You never prayed," said she, 
meekly. 

"Prayed ! Howshould I— not know- 
ing for what, or to whom 1" 

An exclamation — almost a cry — 
escaped the woman, and her lips were 
seen to move rapidly, as if in prayer. 
The sick man seemed to respect the 
sentiment of devotion that he could 
not bring himself to feel, and was 
silent At last he said, in a voice of 
much sweetness — " Your patient care 
and kindness are not the less dear to 
me that I ascribe them to a source 
your humility would reject I be- 
lieve in human nature, my good Con- 



stance, though of a verity it has given 
me some strong lessons not to be over 
sanguine." 

"Who has had more friends?" 
began she ; but he stopped her short 
at once by a contemptuous gesture 
with his hand, while he said — 

" Men are your friends in life as they 
are your companions on a journey — 
so long as your road lies in the same 
direction they will travel with you. 
To bear with your infinnities, to take 
count of your trials, and make allow- 
ance for your hardships-^-to find out 
what of good there is in you, and 
teach you to fertilize it for yourself— 
to discern the soil of your nature, 
expel its weeds, and still be hope- 
ful—this is friendship. But it never 
comes from a brother man; it is a 
woman alone can render it Who is 
it that knocks there)" asked he, 
quickly. 

She went to the door, and speedily 
returned with the answer — 

"It is the same youth was here 
yesterday, and who refused to give 
his name. He is still most urgent in 
his demand to see you." 

"Does he know what he asks — 
that I am on the eve of a long jour- 
ney, and must needs have my thoughts 
engaged about the road before me?" 

"I told him you were very ill — 
very ill, indeed ; that even your dear- 
est friends only saw you for a few 
minutes at a time : but he persisted 
in asserting that if you knew he was 
there, you would surely see him." 

" Let his perseverance have its re- 
ward. Tell him to come in." 

The sister returned to the door, 
and after a whispered word to the 
stranger, enforcing caution in his in- 
terview, Emitted him, and pointing 
to the bed where the sick man lay, 
she retired. 

If the features and gestures of the 
stranger, as he moved silently across 
the room, denoted the delicacy of a 
certain refinement, his dress bespoke 
great poverty : his clothes were ragged, 
his shoes in tatters, and even the red 
woollen cap which he had just re- 
moved from his head was patched in 
several places. 

The sick man motioned to him to 
stand where the light would fall upon 
him strongly ; and then, having stared 
steadfastly at him for several minutes, 
he sighed drearily and said, "What 
have you with me f " 
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"Don't you remember me, then, 
Signor Gabriel?" asked the youngman, 
in a tone of deep agitation. "Don't 
you remember Fitzgerald V 

"The boy of the Maremma — the 
Garde du Corps — the favourite of the 
Queen— the postilion on the flight to 
Varennes — the secret letter-carrier to 
the temple ! " 

"Speak lower, Monsieur! speak 
lower, I beseech you." interposed the 
other. " If I were betrayed, my life 
is not worth an hour's purchase. 

" And is it worth preserving in such 
a garb as that 1 I thought you had 
been an apter scholar, Gerald, and 
that ere this you had found your way 
to fortune. The Prince de Conde* 
wrote me that you were his trustiest 
agent." 

" And it is on a mission from him 
that I am here this day. I have been 
waiting for weeks long to see and 
speak with you. I knew that you 
were ill, and could find no means to 
approach you." 

" You come too late, my friend — 
too late," said Mirabeau, sighing: 
Royalist, Girondin, Bourbon, or the 
Mountain, they are all illusions now !" 

" The great principles of justice are 
not an illusion, sir: the idea of 
Right is immutable and immortal !" 

" I know of nothing that does not 
change and die," said Mirabeau. 
gravely : then added, " But what would 
you with me V y 

" I have not courage to disturb 
your suffering sick bed with cares 
you can no longer feel I had not 
imagined I should have found you so 
ill as this." 

" Sick unto death— if you can tell 
me what death means ;" said the 
other, with a strange smile. 

" They who sent me," resumed 
Gerald, not heeding his last remark, 
"believed you in all the vigour of 
health as of intellect They have 
watched with almost breathless in- 
terest the glorious conflict you have 
long maintained against the men of 
anarchy and the guillotine ; they have 
recognised in you the one sole man, 
of all the nation, who can save 
France " 

The sick man smiled sadly, and 
laying his wasted fingers on Gerald's 
arm, said, " It is not to be done !" 

" Do you mean, Sir Count that it 
is in the great Providence who rules 
us that wis mighty people should 



sink under the tyranny of a few blood- 
thirsty wretches 1" 

" I spoke not of France : I spoke 
of the monarchy," said Mirabeau, 
" Look at those flowers there : in a 
few hours hence they will have lost 
their odour and their colour. Now, 
all your memory —be it ever so good- 
will not replace these to your senses. 
Go tell your master that his hour has 
struck. Monarchy was once a Faith : 
it will henceforth be but a Supersti- 
tion." 

" And is a just right like this to be 
abandoned V T 

"No. The stranger may place them 
on the throne they have lost ; and if 
they be wise enough to repay the 
service with ingratitude, a few more 
years of this mock rule may be eked 
out." 

"Would that I had power to tell 
you all our plans, and you strength 
to listen to me !" cried Gerald : " yon 
would see that what they purpose is 
no puny enterprise; nor what they 
aim at, a selfish conquest" 

" You came to me once before — I 
remember the incident well; I was 
living in the Avenue aux Abois when 
you summoned me to a meeting at 
St Cloud The monarchy might 
have been saved even then. It 
was late, but not too late. I ad- 
vised a ministry of such materials 
as the people might trust, and the 
court corrupt — men of low origin, 
violent, exacting, but venal Six 
months of such rule would have sent 
France back to all her ancient tra- 
ditions, and the king been more 
popular than ever. But they would 
not hear me : they talked of walking 
in the high path of duty ; and it 1ms 
led some to the scaffold, and the rest 
to exile ! But what concern have I 
with these things? Do you know. 
young man. that all your king could 
promise— all the mighty people them- 
selves could bestow upon me as I lie 
here, could not equal the pleasure that 
moss-rose yields me, nor the ecstasy of 
delight I feel when a gentle wind 
blows fresh upon my cheek. Say it 
out, sir — say out what that supercilious 
smile implies," cried he, nis eyes 
lighting up with all their ancient 
fire. "Tell me at once it was Mira- 
beau, the voluptuary, that spoke there ! 
Ay, and I'll not gainsay you! If 
to exult in the perfection of the 
senses nature has given me ; to drink 
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in with ecstasy what others imbibe 
in apathy ; to feel a godlike enjoy- 
ment where leas keenly gifted tem- 
peraments had scarcely known a plea- 
sure;— if this is to be a voluptuary, 
I am one." 

** But why, with powers like yours, 
limit your enjoyment to mere sensual 
pleasures % Why not taste the higher 
and purer delight of succouring 
misfortune and defending the power- 
less 1" 

" I did try it," said the sick man, 
sighing. " I essayed to discover the 
pleasures of what you would call 
morality. I was generous ; I forgave 
injuries ; I forgot ingratitude ; I 
aided struggling misery : but the re- 
ward was not forthcoming : these 
things gave me no happiness. 

"No happiness!" 

u None. I tried to forget I was a 
dupe. I did my best to believe 
myself a benefactor of my species. 
I stooped my ear to hear any praises 
from those I had befriended; but 
nothing in my heart responded to 
their joy. I was not happier. Re- 
member, boy," cried he, " that even 
your own moralistsonly promise the re- 
compense for virtue in another world. 
I looked for smaller profits and 
prompter payment." The mockery 
of his smile, as he spoke, seemed to 
wound Gerald- for, as he turned away 
his head, a deep flush covered his 
face. "Forgive me," said the sick 
man ; " I ought to have remembered 
that your early training was derived 
from those worthy men, the Jesuit 
Fathers ; and if I cannot participate 
in your consolations, I would not 
insult your convictions." Then, 
raising himself on one arm, he added, 
with a stronger effort, u Your mission 
to me is a failure, Fitzgerald. I 
cannot aid your cause : he whose 
trembling hand cannot carry the glass 
of water to his lips, can scarce replace 
a fallen dynasty. I will not even 
deceive you by saying what, if 
health and strength were mine, I 
might do — perhaps I do not know it 
myself. Go back and tell your Prince 
that he and his must wait — wait like 
wise physicians— till nature bring the 
crisis of the malady; that all they 
could do now would but hurt the 
cause they mean to serve. When 
France needs her princes, she will 
seek them even out of exile. Let 
them beware how they destroy the 



prestige of their high estate by ac- 
cepting equality meanwhile. They are 
the priests of a religion, and can never 
descend to the charges of the laity. 
As for you, yourself, it is well that 
I have seen you ; I have long desired 
to speak to you of your own fortunes. 
I had written to Alfieri about you, 
and his answer— to you an important 
document—is in that box. You will 
find the key yonder, on the ring." 

As Gerald rose to obey this direc- 
tion, Mirabeau fell back, exhausted, 
on tne bed, a clammy sweat breaking 
out over his face and forehead. The 
cry, which unconsciously escaped the 
youth, quickly summoned the "sister" 
to the bedside. 

"This is death," said she, in the 
calm, solemn voice of one long inured 
to such scenes. She tried to make him 
swallow a tea-spoonful of some resto- 
rative, but the liquid dropped over his 
lips, and fell upon his chin. " Death 
— and what a death !" muttered the 
sister, half to herself. 

"See — see — he is coming back to 
himself," whispered Gerald, " his eyes 
are opening, and his lips move," 
while a faint effort of the muscles, 
around the mouth seemed to essay a 
smile. 

Again she moistened his lips with 
the cordial, and this time he was ablo 
to swallow some drops of it. He made 
a slight attempt to speak, and as the 
sister bent her ear to his lips, he 
whispered, faintly, " Tell him to come 
back — to-morrow — to-morrow !" 

She repeated the words to Gerald, 
who, feeling that his presence any 
longer there might be hurtful, slowly 
and silently stepped from the room, 
and descended to the street 

Late as it was, a considerable crowd 
was assembled before the door in front 
of the house, whose attitude of silent 
and respectful anxiety showed the 
deep interest felt in the sick man's 
state ; and although no name was spo- 
ken, the frequent recurrence of the 
words "he" and "his" evinced how 
absorbingly all thoughts were concen- 
trated upon one individual. Nor was 
it only of one class in society the crowd 
was composed. Mirabeau's admirers 
and followers were of every rank, and 
every section of politicians ; and, 
strangely enough, men whose public 
animosities had set them widely apart 
from each other, were here seen ex- 
changing their last tidings of the sick 
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room, and alternating and balancing 
their hopes and fears of his con- 
dition. 

" Jostinard calls the malady cere- 
bral absorbtion," said one, "as though 
intense application had produced an 
organic change." 

" Lessieux opines that the disease 
was produced by those mercurial baths 
he used to take, to stimulate him on 
occasions of great public display," said 
another. 

" There is reason to believe it a fa- 
mily complaint of some sort," broke in 
a third, the Bailli de Mirabeau sank 
under pure exhaustion, as if the ma- 
machine had actually worn out." 

" Pardie !" cried out a rough look- 
ing man, in a working dress ; " it is hard 
that we cannot repair him with the 
strong materials the useless fellows 
are made of; there are full fifty in 
the Assembly we could give for one 
liko him, 

" You talk of maladies," broke in a 
loud, full voice, "and I tell you that 
the Citizen Riquetti is dying of poison 
— ay, start, or murmur if you will — 
I repeat it, of poison. Do we not all 
know how his power is feared, and 
his eloquence dreaded? Are we stran- 
gers to those who hate this great and 
good man?" 

" Great and good he is," murmured 
another; "when shall we see his 
equal?" 

"See, here is one who has been 
lately with him, let us learn his news." 

This speech was uttered by a 

orly clad man. with a red cap on 

i head, as Gerald was endeavouring 
to pierce the crowd. 

" Who is the citizen who has this 
privilege of speaking with Gabriel Ri- 
quetti V* said Cabrot, an over-dressed 
man, who stood the centre of a group 
of talkers. 

Without paying any attention to 
this summons, Gerald tried to pursue 
his way, and pass on; but several al- 
ready barred the passage, and seemed 
to insist, as on a right, to hear the last 
account of the sick man. For a mo- 
ment a haughty impulse to refuse 
all information thus demanded seem- 
ed to sway Gerald; then, suddenly 
changing his resolution, he calmly 
answered that Mirabeau appeared to 
him so ill as to preclude all hope of 
recovery, and that his state portended 
but few hours of life. 

"Ask him who he himself is ?"— 



"Why, and how he came there ?"— 
" What medicines Riquetti is taking V 
—"Who administers them?"— "Let 
this man rive an account of himself ?" 
Such, ana such like, were the cries 
that now resounded on all sides, and 
Gerald saw himself at once surround- 
ed by a mob, whose demands were ut- 
tered in no doubtful tone. 

"The Citizen Riquetti is one whose 
life is dear to the Republic," broke in 
Cabrot ; " all Frenchmen have a right 
to investigate whatever affects that 
life. Some aver that he is the victim 
of assassination" 

" I say, and will maintain it," broke 
in the man who had made this asser- 
tion before — "they have given him 
somestuff that causesagradual decay." 

"Let this man declare himsel£ 
Who are you, Citizen, and whence V 
asked another, confronting Fitzgerald. 
"What business came you here to 
transact with the Citizen Riquetti?" 

"Have / asked you, or you, or 
you" said Gerald, turning proudly 
from one to the other of those around 
him," of your private affairs? Havel 
dared to interrogate you, as to who 
you are, whence you came, whither 
you go ; and by what presumption do 
you take this liberty with me *" 

"By that which a care of the pub- 
lic safety imposes." said Cabrot "As 
Commissary of the fifth 'arrondise- 
ment' I demand this citizen's name." 

"You are right to be boastful of 
your liberty !" said Gerald, insolently, 
" when a man cannot walk the streets, 
nor even visit a dying friend, without 
submitting himself to the treatment 
of a criminal." 

"He a friend of Gabriel Riquetti," 
burst in Cabrot. "Look, I beseech you, 
at the appearance of the man who 
gives himself this title." 

" So, then, it is to my humble dress 
you object Citizens, this speaks well 
for your fraternity and equality." 

"You shall not evade a reckoning 
with us in this wise," said Cabrot 
"Let us take him to the Corps du 
Garde, citizens." 

"Ay! away with him to the Corps 
du Garde," cried several together. 

Gerald became suddenly struck by 
the rashness of his momentary loss of 
temper, and quietly said, "I'll not give 
you such trouble, citizens. What is 
it you wish to hear ?" 

" Your compliance comes too late." 
said Cabrot, we will do the thing in 
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order; off with us to the Corps du 
Garde." 

" I appeal to you all, why am I to 
he subjected to this insult," asked 
Gerald, addressing the crowd "You 
deliver me to the Commissary, not 
for any crime or any accusation of 
one, you compel me to speak about 
matters purely personal — circum- 
stances which I could have no right 
to extort from any of you. Is this 
(air — is it just — is it decent?" 

While he thus pleaded, the crowd 
was obliged to separate suddenly, and 
make way for a handsome equipage, 
which came up at full trot, and stop- 
ped before the door of Mirabeau's 
house: and a murmur ran quickly 
around, "It is the Gabrielle come 
to ask after Riquetti;" and Cabrot, 
forgetting his part of public prosecu- 
tor, now approached the window of 
the carriage with an almost servile 
affectation of courtesy. Had Gerald 
been so disposed, nothing would have 
been easier for him than to make 
his escape in the diversion caused by 
this new incident, so eager was the 
crowd to press around and catch a 
glimpse of her, whose gloved hand 
now rested on the door of the carriage. 

"She is Riquetti's mistress," cried 
one, "is not she 1" 

" Not a bit of it Riquetti declared 
he would have no other mistress than 
France;andthoughshe, yonder, chang- 
ed her name to Gabrielle, to flatter 
him — though she has sought and fol- 
lowed him for more than a year, it 
avails her nothing." 

"Less than nothing I'd call it," 
said another, "since she pays for all 
those flowers that come up from the 
banks of the Var — the rarest roses 
and orange buds— just to please him." 

"More than that, too; she has paid 
aU his debts — in Paris some six hun- 
dred thousand livres— all for a man 
who will not look at her." 

** That is to be a * veritable' woman," 
■aid a foppish-looking man, who was 
for some time endeavouring to attract 
the attention of the fair occupant of 
the carriage. Meanwhile, Gerald had 
pressed his way through the crowd, 
curious to catch one look of her whose 
devotion seemed so romantic. 

" You see me in despair— in utter 
despair, Belle Gabrielle. There was no 
place to be had at the Francais last 
' * ' and I missed your glorious 



Her reply was inaudible, but the 
other went on — 

" Of course, the effort must have 
cost you deeply, yet even in that coun- 
terfeit of another's sorrow, who knows 
if you did not interpolate some por- 
tion of your own grief!" 

" Is he better — can I not see the 
Sister Constance)" asked she, in a 
low and liquid voice. 

" He is no better— I believe he is 
far worse than yesterday. There was 
a young man here this moment who 
saw him, and whose interview, by the 
way, gave rise to grave speculation. 
There he is yonder— a strange look- 
ing figure to call himself the mend of 
Gabriel Riquetti" 

"Who or what is he?" asked she, 
eagerly. 

"Itis what none of us know, though, 
indeed, at the moment you came up, 
we had some thoughts of compelling 
him to declare. Need I tell vou that 
there is grave suspicion of foul play 
here; many are minded to believe that 
Mirabeau has been poisoned. See 
how that fellow continues to stare at 
you, Gabrielle. Do you know him?" 

Step by step, slowly, but with eyes 
riveted upon the object before him, 
Gerald had now approached the car- 
riage, and stood within a few yards 
of it, his eye-balls staring wildly, his 
lips apart, and every line of his face 
betraying the most intense astonish- 
ment Not was Gabrielle less moved : 
with her head, protruded beyond the 
carriage window, and her hair pushed 
suddenly back by some passing im- 
pulse, she stared wildly at the stranger. 

"Gherardi Gherardi mio!" cried 
she at last "Speak, and tell me if it 
be you." 

"Marietta, oh, Marietta," said he 
with a sigh, whose heartfelt cadence 
seemed eloquent in sorrow. 

" Come with me. Come home with 
me, and you shall hear all," said she, 
in Italian, answering as it were the 
accents of his words. 

The young man shook his head 
mournfully in reply, but never spoke. 

" I tell you," cried she more pas- 
sionately, "that you shall hear all. 
It is more than I have said to a 
confessor. Come, come," and she 
flung open the door as she spoke. 

"if you but knew how I have 
longed to see you, Marietta," whis- 
pered he, in broken accents; "but 
not thus, oh, not thus!" 
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" How, then, do you dare to judge 
me?" cried she, with flashing eyes; 
"how presume to scoff at my afflu- 
ence, while / have not dared to reflect 
upon your poverty] Once and for 
the last time, I say, come with me 1" 



Without another word he sprang 
to her side, the door was closeo, ana 
the carriage drove rapidly away, ere 
the staring crowd could express their 
amazement at what they witnessed. 



CHAPTER IX. 



By one of those inconsistencies which 
sway the popular mind in times of 
trouble, the gorgeous splendour and 
wasteful extravagance which were not 
permitted to an ancient nobility were 
willingly conceded to those who now 
ministered to public amusement, and 
the costly magnificence which aided 
the downfall of a monarchy was 
deemed pardonable in one whose 
early years had been passed in misery 
and want. 

It was in the ancient hotel of the 
Duke de Noailles that Gabrielle was 
lodged, and all the splendour of that 
princely residence remained as in the 
time of its former owners : even to 
the portraits of the haughty ancestry 
upon the walls, and the proud em- 
blazonry of armorial bearings over 
doors and chimneys, nothing was 
changed; the embroidered crests 
upon chairs and table-covers, the 
gilded coronets that ornamented every 
architrave and cornice, stood forth in 
testimony of those in whose honour 
these insignia were fashioned. 

Preceding GeralcL and walking at a 
rapid pace, Gabrielle passed through 
several splendid rooms, till she came 
to one whose walls, hung in purple 
velvet with a deep gold fringe, had 
an air of almost sombre magnificence, 
the furniture being all of the same 
grave tint, and even the solitary lamp 
which lighted the apartment having 
a glass shade of a deep purple colour. 

"'This is mv chamber of study, 
Gherardi," said she, as they entered. 
" None ever come to disturb me when 
here. Here, therefore, we are alone 
to question and to reply to each other 
— to render account of the past, and 
speculate on the future — and, first of 
all, tell me am I changed." 

As she spoke she threw from her 
her bonnet, and loosening her long 
hair from its bands suffered it to fall 
upon her neck and shoulders in the 
wild masses it assumed in girlhood. 
She crossed her arms, too, upon her 



breast in imitation of a gesture fa- 
miliar to her, and stood motionless 
before him. 

Long and steadfastly did Gerald con- 
tinue to stare at her. It was like the 
look of one who would read if he 
might every trait and lineament be- 
fore him, and satisfy his mind what 
characters had time written upon a 
nature he had once known so welL 

" You do not answer me," said she 
at last j "am I then changed V 

A faint low sigh escaped him, but 
without a word. 

"Be frank with me, as a brother 
ought, tell me wherein is this change. 
You thought me handsome once: am 
Ilessso?* 

"Oh! no, no! not that, not that ! " 
cried he, passionately ; " you are more 
beautiful than ever. 

" Is there in my expression aught 
that gives you grief— -has the world 
written boldness upon my brow, or 
do you fancy that you can trace the 
cost of all the splendour around us 
in some faint lines of shame and sor- 
row ? Speak, sir, and be honest with 
me." 

" I have no right to call you to such 
a reckoning, Marietta," said he, half 
proudlv. 

"I know it, and would have re- 
sented had you dared to do it of a 
right ; but I stand here as one equal 
to such questioning. It will be your 
own turn soon," added she, smiling: 
" and it will be well if you can stand 
the test so bravely." 

" I accept the challenge," cried Ger- 
ald, eagerly; "I take you at your 
word. Some years back. Marietta, I 
left you poor, friendless, and a way- 
worn wanderer through the world 
Our fortunes were alike in those days: 
and I can remember when we deemed 
the day a lucky one that did not send 
us supperless to bed. We had sore 
trials and we felt them, though we 
bore them bravely. When we parted, 
our lot was misery; and now, what 
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do I see : I find you in the splendour 
of a princely house; your dress, that 
which might become the highest rank; 
the very jewels on your wrist and on 
your fingers, a fortune. I know well," 
added he, bitterly, "that in this brief 
interval of time destiny has changed 
many a lot— great and glorious men 
have fallen, and mean, ignoble, and 
unworthy ones havetaken their places. 
You, however, as a woman, could have 
taken no share in these convulsions — 
how is it, then, that I see you thus ? " 

" Say on, sir," said she, with a dis- 
dainful gesture, " these words mean 
nothing, or more than they ought" 

He cud not speak, but he bent his 
eyes upon her in reproachful sadness. 

" You lack the courage to say the 
word. Well, I'll say it for you: Whose 
mistress are you, to be thus splendidly 
attired ? What generous patron has 
purchased this princely house — given 
you equipage, servants, diamonds? 
Against how much have you bartered 
your heart) Who has paid the price? 
Ay, confess it, these were the gene- 
rous thoughts that filled your mind — 
these the delicate questions your timi- 
dity could not master. Well, as I have 
spoken, so will I answer them. Only 
remember this," added she, solemnly, 
" when I have made this explanation, 
when all is told, there is an end for 
ever between us of that old tie that 
once bound us : we trust each other no 
more. It is for you to say, if you ac- 
cept this contract" 

Gerald was silent ; if he could not 
master the suspicions that impressed 
him, as little could he resolve to forget 
for ever his hold upon Marietta. That 
she was one to keep her word he well 
knew ; and if she decided to part, he 
felt that the separation was final. She 
watched him calmly, as he sat in this 
conflict with himself; so far from 
showing any sense of impatience at 
the struggle, she seemed rather to 
enjoy the painful difficulty of his posi- 
tion. 

" Well, have you made your choice?" 
cried she, at length, as with a slight 
smile, she stood in front of him. 

" It would be a treachery to my own 
heart, and to you, too, were I to say 
that all this magnificence I see here 
suggested no thought of evil. We were 
poor even to misery once. Marietta— I 
am still so; and well I know that in 
such wretchedness as ours, temptation 
\b triply dangerous. To tell me that 



you have yielded is, then, no more 
than to confess you were like others." 

" Of what, then, do you accuse me ? 
Is it that I am Mirabeau's mistress % 
Would that I were," cried she, pas- 
sionately ; "would that by my devo- 
tion I could share his love, and give 
him all my own. You would cry 
shame upon me for this avowal You 
think more highly of your own petty 
contrivances, your miserable attempts, 
to sustain a mock morality— your 
boasted tie of marriage — than of the 
emotions that are born with us, that 
move our infancy, sway our manhood, 
and temper our old age. You hold that 
by such small cheats you supply the 
insatiable longings of the human 
heart But the age of priestcraft is 
over — throne, altar, purple, sceptre, 
incense and all, have fled j and in the 
stead of man's mummeries we have 
installed man himself, in the might of 
his intellect, the glorious grandeur of 
his great conceptions, and the noble 
breadth of his philanthropy; and 
who is the type of these, if not Gabriel 
Riquetti? His mistress ! what have 
I not done to win the proud name ? 
Have I not striven hard for it These 
triumphs, as they call them, my great 
successes, had no other promptings. 
If my fame as an actress stands high- 
est in Europe, it was gained but in 
his cause. Your great Alfieri him- 
self has taught me no emotions I 
have not learned in my own deep 
love : and how shadowy and weak the 
poet's words beside the throbbing 
ecstasies of one true heart ! You ask 
for a confession : you shall have one. 
But why do you go? — would you 
leave me?" 

"Would that we had never met 
again," said Gerald, sadly. "Through 
many a dark and sad nour have I 
looked back upon our life, when, as 
little more than children, we journey- 
ed days long together. I pictured to 
myself how the same teachings that 
nerved my own heart in trouble must 
have supported and sustained yours. 
If you knew how I used to dwell upon 
the memory of that time — its very pri- 
vations were hallowed in my memory, 
telling how through all our little cares 
and sorrows our love sufficed us !" 

"Our love," broke she in, scoffingly, 
" what a mockery ! The poor offspring 
of some weak sentimentality, the 
sickly cant of some dreamy sonneteer. 
These men never knew what love was, 
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or they had not dared to profane it by 
their tawdry sentiments. Is it in na- 
ture," cried she, wildly, " to declare 
trumpet-tongued to the world the 
secrets on which the heart feeds to 
live, the precious thoughts that to the 
dearest could not be revealed. These 
are your poets ! Over and over have 
I wished for you, to tell you this — to 
tear out of your memory that wretch- 
ed heresy we then believed a faith." 

" You have done your work well," 
said he, sorrowfully. " Good-bye for 
ever!" 

"I wish you wouldnotgo, Gherardi," 
said she, laying her hand on his arm, 
and gazing at him with a look of 
deepest meaning. "To me, alone 
and orphaned, you represent a family 
and kindred The old ties are tender 
ones." 

"Why will you thus trifle with me," 
said he, half angrily. " Is it to re- 
kindle the flame you would extinguish 
afterward?" 

"And why not return to that ancient 
faith? You were happier when you 
loved me — when I learned my verses 
by your side, and sang the wild songs 
of my own wild land. Do you re- 
member this one: it was a favourite 
once with you ?" and turning to the 
piano, she struck a few chords, and, in 
a voice of liquid melody, sang a 
little Calabrese peasant song, whose 
refrain ended with the words 

" Ti am' ancor, ti am'ancor." 

"After the avowal you have made 
me, Marietta, it were base in me to be 
beguiled thus," said he, moving away. 
You love another : be it so. live in 
that love, and be happy." 

" This, too, Gherardi, we used to sing 
together," said she, beginning another 
air. " Let us see if your memory 7 of 
which you boast so much, equals none. 
Come, this is your verse, said she, 
caressingly. "Ah, fratello mio, how 
much more loveaole you were long 
ago. I remember a certain evening, 
that glided into a long night, when 
we leaned together, with arms around 
each other's necks, out of a little win- 
dow : it was a poor, melancholy street 
beneath, but to us it was like an 
alley between cedar trees. Well, on 
that same night you swore to me a 
vow of eternal love ; you told me a 
miraculous story: that though poor 
and friendless, you were of birth and 
blood ; and that birth and blood meant 



rank and fortune, in some long here- 
after, which neither of us were im- 
patient for. It was on that same 
night you drew a picture to my mind 
of our life of happiness— a bright and 

forgeous picture it was, too — ay, and 
believed it all : and yet and yet — on 
the very day after you deserted ma" 
As she uttered the last words, her 
head fell upon his shoulder, and her 
long hair in waving masses drooped 
down over his chest and on his arm ; 
a violent sobbing seemed to choke 
her utterance, and her frame shook 
with a strong tremor. 

Gerald sank into a chair, and pres- 
sed her gently to his heart Oh. what 
a wild conflict raged within nim — 
what hopes and fears, wishes and 
dreads, warred there with each other. 
At one moment all his former love 
came back, and she was the same 
Marietta he had wandered with 
through the chestnut groves, reciting 
in boyish ardour the verses he had 
learned to master ; at the next, a shud- 
dering shame reminded him that she 
had just confessed she loved another, 
makingavery mockery of the memory 
of their former passion. What, too, 
was she — what, her life— that she 
did not dare to reveal it 

"And you," cried she, suddenly 
springing up, " what do you know of 
Riquetti — how came you to be with 
him?" 

"I have known him long, Marietta, 
would that I had never mown him. 
Without him and his teachings I 
had thought better of the world — 
been less prone to suspect — less ready 
to distrust You may remember how 
long ago I^told you of a certain 

"It was he, then, who befriended 
you in the Maremma. Oh, the noble 
nature that can do generous things, 
yet seem to think them weakness. 
How widely different from your poets 
thisy-your men of high sentiment and 
sordid action—your coiners of fine 
phrases, hollow-hearted and empty." 

"True enough," said Gerald, bit- 
terly, "Gabriel de Mirabeau is at least 
consistent : his sentiments are all in 
harmony with his life — he is no hypo- 
crite." 

It was with a quick gesture, like a 
tigress about to spring, that she now 
turned on him ; her eye-bails staring 
wildly, and her fingers closely clutch- 
ed. <r Is it," cried she in passion, "is 
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it given to creatures like you or me 
to judge of a man like this. Do you 
imagine, that by any strain of your 
fancy you can conceive the trials, the 
doubts, the difficulties, which beset 
him. To intellects like his what we 
call excess may give that repose 
which to sluggish natures comes of 
mere apathy. I, too," said she, draw- 
ing herself proudly up, " I too, have 
been his pupil: he saw me in the 
Cleopatra; he told me how I had 
misconceived the poet — orrather, how 
the poet had mistaken the character 
—for he loves not your AlfierL" 

"How should he? Whence could he 
draw upon the noble fund of emotions 
that fill that great heart ¥" 

A smile of proud ineffable scorn, 
was all her reply. 

" Tell me rather of yourself, Mari- 
etta mia," said he^ taking her hand 
and placing her at his side. "I lone to 
hear how you became great and dis- 
tinguished as I see you?' 

" The human heart throbs alike be- 
neath rags or purple. When I could 
make tears course down the rude cheeks 
that were gaunt with famine — the task 
was easy to move those whose na- 
tures yielded to lighter impulse. For 
a whole winter — it was the first after 
we parted — I was the actress of a little 
theatre in the citd We dramatised 
the events of the day ; and they whose 
hard toil estranged them from the 
world of active life, could see at even- 
ing the sorrows and sufferings of the 
nooility they hated, on 'the scene. 9 
The sack of chateau, and the guillo- 
tine were favourite themes ; ana mine 
was to pourtray some woman of the 
people, seduced, wronged, deserted, 
out avenged ! A chance — a caprice of 
the moment — brought Riquetti one 
night to our theatre. He came behind 
the scenes, and talked with me. My 
accent betrayed my birth, and we 
talked Italian. He questioned me 
closely, how and where I had learned 
to declaim. I spoke of you, though 
not by name. ' Ah,' cried he, ' a lover 
already !' The look which he gave 
me at the words was like a stab ; I 
felt it here, in my heart It was the 
careless scoff of one who deemed that 
to such as me no sense of delicacy 
need be observed. He might think 
and say as he pleased, my station * as 
too ignoble to suggest respect I hated 
him, and turned away, vowing, if 
occasionserved, to be revenged upon 



him. He came a few nights after, 
accompanied by several others— there 
were ladies too, handsome, and splen- 
didly dressed. This splendour shocked 
the meanness of our misery, and even 
outraged the meanly clad audience 
around. I saw this ; and seized it as 
the opportunity of my vengeance. Our 
piece was, as usual, the story of our 
daily life : I represented a seduced 
peasant girl, left to starve in a chateau, 
from which the owners had gone to 
enjoy the delights of Paris. I had 
wandered on foot to the capital, and 
was supposed to be in search of my 
seducer through the streets. I sat 
famished and shivering upon a door- 
sill, watching with half listless gaze 
the rich tide of humanity that swept 
past I heeded not the proud display 
of equipages — the gay groups — the 
gorgeous procession of fife before me ; 
till suddenly, as if on a balcony, I be- 
held him I sought, the centre of a 
knot of beautiful women, who, leaning 
over the balustrade, seemed to criti- 
cize the world below. Addressing 
myself at once to where Riquetti eat, 
I made him part of the scene. I knew 
nothing of him, nor of his history ; but 
in blind chance I actually invented 
some of the chief incidents of his life. 
I made him a profligate, a duellist, and 
a seducer. I represented how he had 
won the affections of his friend's wife 
— eloped with, and deserted her ; and 
yet, covered with crime, debased by 
every iniquity, and degraded by all vice 
—there he sat, successnd, triumphant, 
and esteemed. What was my amaze- 
ment, as the curtain fell, to see him 
at my side. * I have come,' said he, 
in that rich, deep voice of his—' l 
have come to make you my compli- 
ments: you have your country's gu% 
and can 'improvise' well!' I 
blushed deeply, and could not answer 
him ; but he went on : — ' These, how- 
ever, are not wise themes to dwell 
upon. Popular passions are dange- 
rous seas, and will often shipwreck 
even those whose breath has stirred 
them ; besides, this is not art;' and 
with these words he launched forth 
into a grand description of what really 
should constitute the artist's realm — 
to what his teachings might extend 
— where should be their Emits. He 
showed how the strict imitation of 
nature was an essential, yet, that 
the true criterion of success in art 
lay in the combination of such ingre- 
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clients as best suited the impression to 
be conveyed ; no mean or petty detail, 
however truthful or accurate, being 
suffered to detract from the whole 
conception. He then warned me 
against exaggeration, the prime fault 
of all inexperienced minds. ' Even 
this very moment,* said he, 'you 
marred a fine effect when you spoke 
of me as one capable of parricide.' 
1 Of you,' said I, blushing, and trying 
to disown the personality. ' Yea/ said 
he, * of me. Your biography was often 
very accurate — to any but myself it 
might seem painfully accurate : I have 
done all that you ascribe to me, and 
more 1' ' But I never knew it/ cried I — 
' I never heard it : my improvisation 
was pure chance. I owed you a vendetta 
for some cruel words you had spoken to 
me.' ' I remember them/ said he, smil- 
ing : 'you may live to believe that such 
phrases are a flattery ! But to your- 
self, come to me to-morrow: bring 
your books with you, that you may 
read me something I will select I 
can, and may befriend you !' And he 
did befriend me. There was with him 
a tall, dark man, of sombre aspect, and 
a deep voice, who questioned me long 
and closely as to my early studies, and 
who undertook from that hour to 
teach me. This was Talma. And now 
a life of glorious labour opened upon 
me. Iworkedunceasingly— withsuch 
ardour, indeed, as to affect my health, 
which at last gave way, and I was 
obliged to retire into the country, on 
the Loire, to recruit. Riquetti came 
to see me once there : he was coming 
up from the south, and happened to 
stop at Tours. His visit was scarcely 
an hour, but it left me with memories 
that endured for months. But why 
should I weary you with a recital 
which can only interest, when all its 
daily chances and changes are duly 
weighed. I came out at the 'Fran- 
cais/ as Zaire : my success was a 
triumph ! Roxane followed, and was 
even a greater success. You do not 
care to hear by what flatteries I was 
surrounded, what temptations assailed 
me, what wealth laid at my feet — what 
protestations of devotion, what offers 
of splendour met me. We were in a 
world that, repudiating all its old tra- 
ditions, had sworn allegiance to a new 
code ! Nobility, birth, title, were as 
nothing; genius alone could sway men's 
minds. Eloquence was deemed the 
grand exponent of intellect ; and next 



after the splendid oratory of the Con- 
stituent came the declamation of the 
drama. You must know France in 
its aspect of generous youth— in this, 
its brightest hour of destiny— to under- 
stand how much of influence is wielded 
by those who once were deemed the 
mere creatures of a pampered civiliza- 
tion. The artist is now a ' puissance, 1 
as is every power that can move the 
passions, influence the motives, and 
direct the actions of mankind. The 
choice of the piece we played at night 
was in accordance with tne political 
exigency of the day ; and often has it 
been my lot, to complete by some 

by which Mirabeau had movea the 
Assembly. Oh, what a glorious fife 
it was to feel no longer the mere 
mouthpiece of mock passion, but a 
real, actual, living influence on men's 
hearts ; what a triumph was it then 
to hear that wild outburst of applause, 
that seemed to say — ' Here are we, 
ready at your call ; speak but the 
word and the blade shall flash and 
the brand flare ; denounce the treason, 
and leave the traitors to us !' It was 
in this life, as in an orgie, I have 
lived. If you fancy that I exaggerate 
this power, or overrate its extent, 
listen to one fact I was one night 
at Mirabeau's— at one of those small, 
select receptions, which none but 
his most intimate friends frequented. 
D'Entraiques was there, Lavastocque. 
Maurice de Talleyrand, De Noe, ana 
a few more. We were talking of the 
fall of the monarchy, and discussing 
whether there was in the story any 
thing that future dramatists might 
successfully avail themselves of. The 
majority thought not, and gave their 
reasons. I was not able to controvert 
by argument such subtle critics, but 
I replied by improvising a scene in 
the Temple, of Marie Antoinette 
writing a last letter to her children. 
There was no incident to give story, 
no accessory of scenery to suggest a 

Eicture; but I felt that the theme 
ad its own pathetic power, and I 
was right— D'Entraiques shed tears- 
Charles de Noe sobbed aloud. 'She 
must never repeat this/ muttered Ri- 
quetti 'Not for a while at least,' 
said Talleyrand, smiling, as he took a 
pinch of snuff From that hour I 
felt what it was to stir men's hearts. 
Then, success became real; for it was 
certain and assured." 
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The position and prospects of Italy 
hare more than once formed the sub- 
ject of comment and speculation in 
these pages. Indeed, they could 
scarcely be overlooked. No periodical 
emanating from a land of freedom, 
could avoid, in its range over sub- 
jects of European interest, alighting 
upon that soil in which blood has been 
so profusely sown, and liberty so spar- 
ingly reaped. And the same impulse 
would naturally direct us towards that 
particular region, where some results 
nave shown themselves as the fruits 
of the struggle, in order that we might 
be afforded the means of judging 
how far further efforts might be 
looked for and encouraged. Accord- 
ingly, the condition of Sardinia has 
been from time to time brought pro- 
minently before the notice of our read- 
ers; since it affords the solitary ex- 
ample of an achieved constitution — 
that goal towards which the ardour 
of the Italian has been for ever pant- 
ing, /and to reach which he has in 
general shown himself so miserably 
disqualified 

This little state still continues to 
deserve attention. To this hour it 
stands out nobly from the background 
of Italian incapacity. In peace and 
in war it has preserved an equally 
independent ana distinctive attitude. 
The House of Savoy, no doubt, has 
had ite individual influence upon the 
destiny of the country : and in no 
modern instance can be found a more 
appropriate illustration of the Carlyle 
theory of the effect of personal charac- 
ter upon the history of nations, or 
a simpler refutation of Mr. Buckle's 
opposite position, which eliminates 
the personal element in a great mea- 
sure from such speculations. There 
can be little doubt in any reasonable 
mind, that the characters of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel have 
imprinted themselves upon the des- 
tines of Piedmont: though we do not 



wish to deny that the idiosyncrasy of 
the sub- Alpine Italian stands distinct 
from that of his neighbours of the 
peninsula, and that the qualities 
which, under the guidance of the suc- 
cessive monarchs of the House of 
Savoy, have emancipated the one, 
might have only revolutionized the 
others. Between the kingdom of 
Naples and the kingdom of Sardinia 
there have ever been differences, doubt- 
less more wide than could be account- 
ed for by the mere circumstance of 
an opposite policy in their rulers. 
Events have shown that the fruit, 
mature in the northern regions of 
Italy, is still far from being ripe in 
the southern ; and a more pervading 
public spirit and more conspicuous 
private virtues must herald the rising 
of that day, if it is ever to arrive, 
when the sun of freedom may shine 
unobstructed upon the Neapolitan and 
Roman dominions. But at the same 
time it is not less true that, in the 
instance of Piedmont, with the oppor- 
tunity arose the man who could nest 
avail himself of it : and when, on the 
death of Gregory XVI., the crisis ar- 
rived, Charles Albert, true to his 
watcnword, J y attends wan astrt, took 
his part and commenced the career 
which, though for him it mav be said 
to have terminated in defeat, and 
what must be considered almost in 
the light of deposition, realized for 
his country and his family advantages 
which have been ever since accumu- 
lating upon them, and have only reach- 
ed their climax in the triumphs of the 
Russian campaign, and that course of 
religious emancipation which is at 
the moment we write startling the 
echoes of the Vatican. 

It is always pleasant to have to ad- 
mire. However remote as regards po- 
litical or social intercourse the object 
may be, wedo not object to go outofour 
way, when we hear of the spectacle of 
disinterested patriotism, of self-devo- 
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tion. of the resistance of the weaker 
to tne tyranny of the stronger, of the 
proofs of national adaptation to self- 
government Such a display gratifies 
our humanity and our self-love at 
once ; for we like to know that others 
are carrying on the same struggle 
which we feel with pride we have 
brought lone ago ourselves to a suc- 
cessful conclusion ; and take it as a 
fresh testimonial to the greatness of 
our own achievements, that our ex- 
ample has beenfollowed in other coun- 
tries and later times. Hence, every 
thing connected with the state of 
Sardinia has a peculiar interest in the 
eyes of a British citizen ; and it does 
not need the political complication in 
which that country happens to be at 
present involved to secure for what- 
ever relates to it the earnest atten- 
tion of all classes of English readers. 
Accordingly, although the two 
works before us to a great extent 
ignore politics, and have reference 
almost exclusively to the social con- 
dition and natural features of the two 
great integral portions of the Sardi- 
nian dominions, they claim our atten- 
tion, nevertheless, as relating to a peo- 
ple with whom we are not ashamed or 
afraid to sympathize,— according to 
that principle which makes every thing 
of importance which concerns those in 
whom we feel an interest A special 
bond may even be suspected. It may, 
at the first glance, be thought that 
there is a peculiar analogy between 
the Sardinian and British empires in 
this respect — namely, in the half- 
cemented union between two distinct 
and separated nationalities. We wit- 
ness the picture of a continental state, 
witha history and traditions of its own, 
ruled by a line of sovereign^ if not 
native to its soil, at least of its own 
choosing; and a remote and distinct 
dependency— for it can be called little 
more, though vast enough for a king- 
dom — with its antagonistic interests, 
its prejudices, traditions, jealousies. 
Here is much which superficially re- 
sembles our own case. But how dif- 
ferent are the two things in reality 1 
The channel which separates our two 
islands has been narrowing year by 
year through the moral and material 
advance of civilization, till it scarcely 
now presents a perceptible division ; 
and tne nationalities are by this time 
in a state of almost complete contact 
—would be completely so indeed, 



were it not for the religious element 
which still, though with a diminish- 
ing intensity, exercises its repellant 
influence. In the case of Piedmont 
and Sardinia, physical circumstances 
combine with social and moral, to 
prevent any such fusion, at least for 
a considerable time to come. A mo- 
dern and forced subjugation to a 
strange yoke has not yet conduced to 
the taming of the animal on which it 
was imposed. Nevertheless, in bring- 
ing prominently forward these points, 
with a view to exhibit the dissimi- 
larity of the circumstances of the coun- 
tries in question with our own, we do 
not wish to be understood as unduly 
depreciating either the unanimity and 
loyalty of tne subjects of the Sardi- 
nian states on the one hand, or the 
policy according to which those states 
are governed by their present rulers 
on the other. It would be ungen- 
erous, as well as unjust, to make 
our brave allies victims to an antithe- 
sis : we can afford to allow them all 
the credit they deserve, and are far 
more ready to recognise a parallel 
than a contrast 

The books before us, while they 
have this circumstance in common, 
that they have reference chiefly to 
the social and moral condition of the 
countries they describe, and to their 
physical scenery and characteristics, 
are conversant with two distinct por- 
tions of the Sardinian kingdom : the 
first treating wholly of the sub-Alpine 
portion, the last exclusively of the 
insular. ALGallenga, himself by birth 
a Piedmontese, describes a visit to the 
former country made some time ago ; 
while Mr. Forester, an unmistakable 
Englishman, details the circumstances 
of a tour made at a more recent pe- 
riod in the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia. The books are very differ- 
ent in their merits; as different as 
the birth-places of their authors. But 
from both something worth notice 
may be gathered. 

M. Gallenga. who, though an Ita- 
lian by birth, has been domesticated 
in England long enough to have im- 
bibed many of what we are accus- 
tomed to consider insular prejudices, 
and is really an accomplished and 
well-read man, thinking tnat he could 
see from a distance the mistakes and 
misdoings of his countrymen better 
than they could discern them them- 
selves, thought proper, a few yean 
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ago, to revisit the country from which 
he had so long been an emigrant, with 
the design of pointing out what was 
wrong, and helping to remedy it. Per- 
haps no man ever undertook a more 
thankless office. Men do not like 
being lectured by half-foreigners; they 
demur to being reformed according to 
an extraneous model ; they reject the 
wisdom which is not indigenous, and 
has to be imported. Accordingly, M. 
Gallenga, with all his energy and pa- 
triotism, with all his knowledge and 
ability, with all his zeal and eloquence, 
seems to have made but little way 
with the Piedmontese ; and, in fact, 
after many and fruitless attempts at 
introducing reforms and obtaining 
that influence in the internal affairs 
of the State which he deemed him- 
self entitled to expect, was fairly 
obliged to decamp, and establish him- 
self once more in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Athenceum and 
Golden-square. 

As might be expected under such 
circumstances, a certain degree of bit- 
terness flavours the dish he presents 
to us, and the unfavourable charac- 
teristics of his countrymen are occa- 
sionally set forward with a force and 
a zest which argue somewhat of spleen 
and mortified ambition. This, indeed, 
is but occasional. We are as far from 
denying the justice as demurring to 
the merit of the book he has produced. 
We have met with few fairer as well 
as livelier sketches of the sub- Alpine 
kingdom. It is perhaps only a native 
who could feel annoyance at the pi- 
quancy with which the peculiarities of 
the people are touched upon ; and even 
he might probably afford to smile at 
the truths he acKnowledges, coming 
as they do from the lips of a fellow- 
countryman, who. after all, does him 
justice, and at all events was dealt 
with in no very ceremonious manner 
by the friends he came to benefit 

M. QaUenga is visible in two aspects 
in the pages of his book. He begins 
in a style approaching to the sublime. 
You fancy you are going to have a 
series of exciting adventures, and that 
the author is to be the hero of his 
book— a sort of prose Childe Harold. 
He commences as a traveller ascend- 
ing the Alps, full of the inspiration 
of the scene, and really does express 
himself forcibly enough : — 

"I had a Berlin Rath and Bitter of 
some kind or other with me, and his 
VOL. LIL— NO. CCCX. 



blooming tender bride on her wedding 
tour, who kept nodding most affection* 
ately to the Alps as they neared, and 
whose fair blonde head perpetually oscil- 
lated like a pendulum between her hus- 
band's shoulder and mine, till it settled 
comfortably on the side where her heart 
beat— I sat on her left — affording me 
the benefit of a genial warmth, which 
the late hour and the keen mountain air 
rendered any thiug but superfluous or 
unwelcome.' 

As they ascended he got out, and 
walked on before : — 

•• Well, I reached an open space, and 
was suddenly assailed by the roar of the 
thousand voices of the Alps. Down on 
my left dashed the unseen torrent, down 
on my right the wind revelled across the 
tangled pine-forest. The night was not 
so still as it had seemed below, and some 
thin streaks of pitch-dark clouds scudded 
like evil spirits along the narrow gorges, 
forerunners of a storm that was brewing 
in the east. 

44 As yet there was only that low 
moan, that keen, fresh, freshening breeze 
quickening all our senses and heighten- 
ing our perceptions; so that I, whose 
eyes, like the cat's, are always keenest 
in the night air, and whose ears are of 
the sharpest at any time, could catch 
sights and sounds at an incredible dis- 
tance and with an amazing swiftness. 
But somehow the imagination would 
work upon all sounds and sights, so as 
to people every crag and every bush 
with unearthly objects, and to make the 
air alive with notes and tunes other than 
those of the piping wind and of the 
brawling brook. 

44 The Alps are, on the whole, pretty 
lonely and stirless, and, especially on the 
high road, singularly destitute of animal 
life. At night, however, a hundred in- 
visible things seem perpetually rushing 
past ; a hundred unaccountable voices — 
voices of the night — blend with the real 
music of earth, air, and water. The 
Alps are haunted 1 

4 * Heaven! that I could only write 
down the thousandth part of the fancies 
that flitted across my mind ! There is 
no million of miles of space, no million 
of years of time, a man may not travel 
through, in the millionth Dart of a 
second, under such a combination of 
magnetic causes. You have noticed the 
peculiar effect of a gust of wind through 
extensive fir woods : it sounds like the 
clash of ten thousand steel blades meet- 
ing in mortal conflict. It seemed to me 
as if all the legions that ever toiled up 
that far-famed ascent— Gauls, Africans, 
Romans, Goths, Burgundians, Lango- 
bards, Saxons, and Franks— were now 
marching up in the dead of night, in 
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one close array, and I heard the clan- 
gour of their iron tread, and descried 
their spears and halberds gleaming up 
those star-lighted defiles. Charlemagne 
and his host of Franks took my fancy 
particularly, and I pictured to myself 
the meeting of that monarch with the 
solitary obscure monk or deacon, who 
came to point out to him an unknown 
path, which would lead the Franks to 
the rear of the Lombard position at the 
Chiuse, and give their onset all the irre- 
sistible impetus of a sudden surprise. I 
was mysefr by turns the French king, 
by turns the Latin monk. I rehearsed, 
in the name of this latter, the graphic 
speech, in which that lonely wanderer 
gives an account of the miraculous way 
in which ProTidence had guided him 
across the Alpine desert, in the third 
act of Manzoni's 'Adeichi.' Anon I 
bethought myself of Excelsior: I was 
Excelsior, and my stick became his 
star-spangled banner; and I wished and 
hoped Mont Cenis might, like Jacob's 
ladder, reach up to heaven, and I felt 
that I could walk up, up, for ever, sure 
not only that my mortal strength would 
never forsake me, but that my breathing 
would become easier and easier, my 
limbs lighter and lighter, till my mortal 
frame would be buoyed up into the air, 
and the ascent would end in Ascension." 

But the peaks were passed at last 
The descent began :— 

« « The very mist had become invisible. 
Past the heavy crosses set jjp t to guide 
the traveller through the winter snows, 
but now scarcely discernible from time to 
time as they loomed portentous through 
the dusk— past the cantonniers' houses 
placed at short intervals by the wayside 
-.past the dilapidated hospice, all dark 
and voiceless, and the paltry mountain 
inns which have usurped its hospitable 
duties, I trod stealthily, wrapt in my 
cloak, myself not unlike the spirit of 
darkness and of storm ; the very watch 
dogs gave no sign. I stood on the sum- 
mit; I walked across the plain, along 
the icy lakes, the death-lakes, of Mont 
Cenis. Italy lay before me, a vast ocean 
of gloom. I stood at Grande Croix. 
Presently a ruddy light, a mere burning 
speck at first, then a huge fiery ball, 
meteor-like, flashed across the plain, low 
on the horizon, in the distance. There 
came jingling bells, cracking whips, 
swearing voices— the lumbering, thun- 
dering, blundering diligence. I crept 
into my place beside the Berlin bride, 
who was napping and nodding still, 
drowsier and warmer than ever. The 
weird trance was at an end. The Alps 
were left behind, and I, a man, found 
myself talking, thinking, and acting 
like other men.'* 
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Now this is rather high-flown} hut 
it is the last specimen of this kind of 
style that is met with in the volume. 
Saving alighted on the plain, at the 
"pied-du-mont." the sub-Alpine val- 



ley, the authors imagination folds its 
wings. He is thenceforward fami- 
liar, sober, matter-of-fact— nay, down- 
right business-like. He makes h$ht 
of sentiment, and affects something 
of the John Bull character of mind. 
He is facetious, frank, fearless; he 
sneers, snubs, swaggers a little. He 
has no notion of being considered a 
mere Italian. He is a man of travel, 
of observation, of experience, of en- 
larged views— a cosmopolite. He is 
abreast of all the new things, true 
and false, in the world. He is at home 
in gas, steam, mesmerism, photo- 
graphy, the electric telegraph ; he is 
up to the mysteries of the turf and of 
the green cloth ; he is equally alive 
to the absurdities of Romanism and 
of Protestantism. He not only le- 
holds, but can map out a future for 
Itajy—a feat which Keith Johnston 
and Buckle combined, with the aid 
of Quetelet, might be puzried to ac- 
complish. All this is quite easy work 
—child's play— to him. It may well 
be imagined that with such self-re- 
liance a good deal must have been 
done. Accordingly, these WJpw 
letters— first, we believe, published 
separately by a clever countryman 
of our own to whom they were ad- 
dressed—really do present a hvelf 
and life-like picture, not only of Pied- 
mont as it is, but or Italy as it might 
be, were certain ideas and views of 
the author— preached, we fear, to 
deaf ears at the time— but fully and 
fairly carried out into practice. 

To show how boldly our author 
speaks out on subjects which the 
native mind might be supposed to he 
sensitive about, we will point to the 
assertion he makes, as to the total 
want of feeling for the beauties of 
nature which characterizes tie Italian 
mind. This forms, indeed, only a 
partial illustration of a great tact, not 
generally appreciated, that a sense ol 
tne beautiml in reference to nature 
is in man an acquired, not a natural 
taste, and may be said to be of moden 
growth. There is scarcely a trace ol 
its existence in the whole ranged 
andentclassicalliteratuTe. ThePsato 
ist elicits thoughts of P^to, 1 *™** 
from the grandeur of the visible worw 
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bat does not allude to them as giving 
pleasure in themselves. In Solomon's 
Song we find, perhaps, the nearest ap- 
proach to a recognition of the beauties 
of scenery and season: but Homer, 
the Greek tragedians, Virgil, and the 
Boman lyrical poets, nave no trace of 
it Nor, indeecL does early European 
literature dwell with any emphasis 

rn the subject. It is, one might 
ost say, in our own times that 
the idea of a definite pleasure, to be 
felt and talked of, connected with ex- 
ternal nature, apart from association, 
first appears to have been distinctly 
recognised. Nay, even at the present 
day, the sentiment manifests itself 
almost exclusively among the upper 
classes, and as a cultivated, artificial 
taste. Mountaineers love mountains ; 
a maritime people love the sea coast : 
bat it is not because they understand 
each respectively to be deserving of 
admiration. They are used to it: 
their home is there. There is an in- 
definite, instinctive feeling— that is 
all 

M. Gallenga, then, in taking the 
Italian to task as he does for this de- 
ficiency, seems to forget that the fail- 
ins is not a peculiar one, but belongs 
to his countrymen's nature, in common 
with that of mankind in general, at 
least as regards the uneducated classes. 
After an eloquent description of the 
mountain-range overhanging the sub- 
Alpine plains, he says — 

" From the godlike poetry of the land, 
to the humble prose of its inhabitants, 
the transition is astounding. The good 
people gaze on their shady hills with 
placid, contented eyes : they inhale the 
fresh fragrant breeze with sound, elastic 
hugs: they love their country, as men 
who can breathe freely nowhere else; 
but they evince no enthusiasm, and 
would be much puzzled were they called 
upon to say what they see lovely in it : 
tod while your delighted soul pants to 
tike in the whole panorama, they urge 
you to peep through their spyglass in 
search of some peculiar insignificant 
spot, which they name with mostperse- 
rering topographic accuracy. * There ! 
there ! behind that large elm-tree— close 
to that cleft in the hill, —that is the bel- 
fry of that Tillage where that priest com- 
mitted that great murder, for which he 
was hanged on that gibbet, which was 
reared by our carpenter here in the 
town*' Ac. The Italians have no eye 
for the beauties of nature, and seldom 
sflect any love for them. There is not a 
tingle landscape description in the whole 



range of Italian literature, unless we take 
as such the stiff and formal gardens of 
Alcina and Armida by Ariosto and 
Tasso, which are no more landscapes 
than the Tuileries garden is a park, — 
no landscape-picture from Dante to Man- 
zoni, and this latter had all the models 
of Germany and England before him. 
The Italian is no lover of the country ; 
he dreads of all things an isolated dweU- 
ing. If he cannot live in the capital, 
then in a provincial city; if not, in a 
country town; then in a village; only 
not in a country house ; they huddle to- 
gether in their squalid boroughs and ham- 
lets, and the happiest man is he whose 
forefathers have built their home in the 
narrowest, closest court or alley hard by 
the market-place. Every man owns a 
vineyard, and every vineyard has a hut ; 
but that hut is no man's abode, or only 
the luckless hind's, who digs and prunes 
it: for the rest, no man deems it a plea- 
sure to live in the country, unless there 
be harvest or vintage to be gathered in. 
I remember a lady with luxuriously fair, 
rich complexion, melting blue eyes, and 
a great display of tender sentiment, 
whom I had one day coaxed into a walk 
even beyond the Place d'Armes, the 
world's end for the little world of Turin. 
It was in the witching month of May, 
and I asked her if she would not at that 
season rather be in the country. * In 
the country!' ejaculated the fair one, 
with a half-astonished, half-terrified 
look. 'What on earth should one go 
to the country for now? surely there is 
no fruit to eat.'" 

It is but justice to the people thus 
satirized and ridiculed, as well as to 
their satirist, to present the other side 
of the picture. M. Gallenga has been 
denouncing the gossiping levity of 
the cafes, and laughing at some of 
the provincial attempts at theatrical 
displays. 

"Yet a great deal of poetry might be 
squeezed out of this simple, humble, 
homely, Piedmontese life. There is 
harmony, loveliness of family affection 
here, such as is utterly unknown in 
proud England. The Canavesans, or 
people of the Province of Ivrea, are famed 
throughout Piedmont for their hot blood 
and quarrelsome temper. The time is 
not long gone by when every man car- 
ried a knife about him ; and when wine 
was plentiful, a fair in which no more 
than two or three stabbing brawls oc- 
curred was reckoned dull. Yet deeds of 
revenge or premeditated hurt, or a 
wound inflicted in cold blood upon an 
unarmed foe, were utterly unheard-of. 
The people had their stabbing-matches, 
as John Bull has his boxing-bouts. It 
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11 fair-play, and done in the heat 
lian passion; and if the cham- 
survived, they would embrace and 
ends, like men of honour after a 
rous duel. For the rest, where do 
r three generations of parents and 
en, married sons and step-sons, 
>rsand daughters-in-law, live more 
T \y together than amongst this pri- 
b race? The partition of goods 
gst brothers after the father's de- 
is a very uncommon occurrence 
The abolition of the law of primo- 
lre is only less ruinous to old 
39 in this country, owing to this in- 
of union and concord. The eldest 
eps into the place of the lamented 
t, the rightfuiheadof the family: his 
rest brothers affect a taste for celi- 
lest, by too great an increase of the 
v y they should make too wide a 
h in the common patrimony. The 
iters are portioned off; the younger 
live in unconscious dependence, 
ng, either from a feeling of love or 
family pride, or from custom, to 
eldest brother those privileges 
i the law allows to the first-born in 
cratic England and Germany. The 
construction of their old spacious 
7 houses, intended for the purpose 
e case in una casa, — two or more 
s in one mansion, and warranted to 
e for centuries — induces them to 
under a paternal roof, which can 
ore easily be shared between them 
iisposed of. There is a primitive, 
renal ease and familiarity in the 
ourse between brothers and sisters- 
r, between friends ami neighbours, 
en masters and servants, so tho- 
, so innate, so ingenuous, that a 
rer is for some time puzzled to make 
heir mutual relations; and it is 
the stranger's fault, if before three 
are over ho is not himself placed 
f on the same footing with all and 
of the family circle in which he 
ecome domesticated.'* 

chapter after chapter — or rather, 
• after letter, of these strictures 
s under our eye, it accounts more 
ly for the reception their author 
its to have experienced for him- 
nd his counsels. Abuses, absur- 
i, follies, faults : sins of omission 
sommission— each and all are ex- 
l with unsparing, if good hu- 
ed, severity. The roads seem to 
excited his keenest ire. Indeed 
holeric man, accustomed to rapid 
jasy locomotion, it is aggravating 
jolted, crushed, stifleaVterrifiec^ 
a achieve after all no more than 
miles an hour! Carriage-ways, 
m! as the mountain-side, require, 



of course, the strongest— that is to say, 
the heaviest, vehicles. Such machines 
— carrier*, veloci, or velociferi, they 
ludicrously misname them—ought, as 
the author justly remarks, to be drawn 
by none but the strongest, that is to 
say, the heaviest, cattle. But, he 
says — 

"The Italians have a breed of lean, 
bony, long-legged, long-tailed, # half- 
starved post-horses, which by dint of 
the most ruthless whipping, goading, and 
cudgelling, can only be kept, on very 
even, smooth ground, at a sort of sorry 
jogging, stumbling, blundering, floun- 
dering half-trot. On the slightest ascent 
or descent, — even where, according to 
the Italian saying, * AH* ingio tutti i 
Santi aiutano' (downhill every Stint 
bears a h and), — or at any spot where the 
ruts are but two inches deep, or where j 
stones have been freshly thrown on, and j 
the ground recently grubbed up, the 
horses must walk, — and such a funereal 
walk ! Even under the most propitious 
circumstances, from one-half to two- 
thirds of the journey is performed at 
this snail's- pace. In foul weather, walk- 
ing throughout is the order of the day, 
and with the additional agrhneni of very 
refreshing stoppages, — stoppages often 
without any apparent motive; more 
frequently rendered necessary by 'a 
screw being loose' somewhere; for there 
never yet was an Italian postilion, uemt- 
rino, or driver of any kind, who had not 
to alight at about every half-mile's dis- 
tance to look to his harness, — that har- 
ness which always wants mending, and 
is never mended but on the kings high' 
way, as a diversion to break the mono- 
tony of the journey." 

M. Gallenga is surely not called 
upon to confess, as he does, to being, 
for no earthly reason, always in a 
bustle, — always in hot haste to get 
on, whether he walks, rides, drives, or 
steams. To admit so much may in- 
duce the reader to suspect exaggera- 
tion where it does not otherwise ap- 
pear ; though the humour of the fol- 
lowing contrast almost carries with it 
the conviction of its justice : — 

" The waste of whipcord is here pro- 
digious, and the handle is almost inva- 
riably laid upon the poor brute's back 
before the journey is over: so that a few 
miles* drive with a Fiedmontese coach- 
man would make a member of the ' So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty,* 
*c, perfectly mad. Luckily the tem- 
pest of blows is relieved by an occasional 
oath; and it would be impossible to de- 
scribe the awe these wretched four-leg 
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ged creatures stand in of the Madonna 
and the Saints. I remember a Swiss- 
Italian postilion, in the Canton Ticino, 
hid recourse to a still more formidable 
name. It was in 1849, and the country 
was foil of the exploits of that stout- 
hearted ctmdottiero whose defence of 
Rome in that year will rank among the 
greatest military deeds of modern Italy : 
whenever the man's cattle flagged in 
their exertions, down came the whip, 
and with it a roaring, rattling shout of 
• Gar-r-r-ribaldi !' and away the poor 
fegged jades would tug and strain aud 
poll as if the very enemy were at their 
heels. No Saracen mother ever started 
from her slumbers to clasp her infaut to 
her breast in greater anguish and terror, 
as the bare name of the Lion-hearted 
King flashed across her mind. What a 
contrast, my dear friend, to those sleek, 
smooth-coated, fiery spans and teams of 
geldings, -upon the crupper of which 
your dainty English Jehu scarcely suf- 
fers the end of the wliip to drop imper- 
ceptibly for the tenth part of a second, 
and sets his cattle off, as if that whip-end 
had been a lighted match setting fire to 
the train of amine!" 

Of felicitous and sprightly imagery 
of this kind the book presents nume- 
rous examples. The fact is, the author 
has become, in point of mastery over 
the style of the language he writes in, 
more English than the English them- 
selves, and might well instruct the na- 
tives of his adopted country. But as 
we have already intimated, more busi- 
ness-like writing characterizes the 
book. The observations upon the con- 
dition of the Press in Piedmont are a 
good example of this. He tells his 
"dear Marmion" that he has pub- 
lished the substance of these letters 
"over and over again" in Italian, and 
in Italy ; and that he has got nothing 
but abuse for doing so. The Turin 
papers especially appear to have fal- 
len upon nim ruthlessly, stripping off 
his incognito, and actually holding nim 
up to public execration. He does not 
attempt to retaliate, but perseveres in 
his attempts to do good. He says 
that he has endeavoured, in his writ- 
ings, to ameliorate the social, material, 
and economical condition of the coun- 
try he loves; but complains that the 
Newspaper Press occupies itself, as a 
general rule (when they are not libel- 
ling him aud others like him), upon 
tiie most remote foreign events and 
transactions with which it fills up its 
leading columns ; getting at subjects it 
knows little or nothing about through 



the means of the French newspapers, 
the articles from which it dilutes into 
the very thinnest, wishy-washy Ita- 
lian. 
He says, and says truly, 

"There are a thousand social and 
moral, material and economical subjects, 
upon which this modest, docile, highly 
sensitive and thoroughly disciplined or 
disciplinable people neea to be instruct- 
ed; and that they most miserably ne- 
glect and betray their duty, when, in- 
stead of putting their shoulder to the 
wheel, and opening in their columns a 
free field for useful and wholesome dis- 
cussion, they denounce a comparative 
stranger, who in his own blunt and clum- 
sy way tries to throw some light on such 
subjects, and who, however he may be 
charged with ignorance and may fall 
into error, may at least lay claim to up- 
rightness of intention, real good- will, 
and fearless, uncompromising love of 
truth." 

This, and what follows, may savour 
slightly of egotism ; but nobody can 
deny that the principle he lays down 
is the true one — that in a kingdom such 
as Sardinia the Press is more profit- 
ably occupied upon domestic topics 
than upon foreign politics. It is by 
ordering themselves aright that mi- 
nor states will best secure the respect 
of greater powers; and they do more 
harm than good when they syste- 
matically busy themselves about ques- 
tions of policy in which they must 
necessarily exercise little or no influ- 
ence. 

There is a vast deal of pleasant, 
lightj and yet suggestive writing 
within the compass of this small 
volume. Nothing can be more amus- 
ing, and more true, than the author's 
mode of depicting the Italian idea of 
riding on horseback. The thing, in 
their eyes^ is an enterprise — a feat. 
It is heroic, historic, fabulous. It is 
the encounter with a wild animal. The 
adventurous biped, mounted on the 
terrific quadruped, throws the be- 
holders into a soggestvone, a state of 
awe. The common proverb is : Andar 
a cavallo e sepolcro aperto — riding on 
horseback is an open sepulchre. The 
consequence is that, as a means of con- 
veyance, that animal is not used. He is 
ridden by warriors (andj such is mili- 
tary training and discipline, ridden 
well), and by romantic young cavaliers, 
who prance about the Piazza Castello 
and the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 
reining, spurring, goading, maddening 
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their excited beasts into the attitude 
of Peter the Great's charger, to the 
sublime astonishment of the fair 
dames on the promenade, and the 
intense amusement of the stray 
" Meltonian" who may happen to be 
lounging that way at the time. But 
as a roadster, nothing is known of 
him. He is, to say the best of him, 
of a bad breed ; and is fed far from 
scientifically, with theobject of getting 
work out of him. 

Our author passed most of his time 
in a large deserted house near the 
little country town of Castellamonte. 
His few companions were the usual 
village notorieties, including one or 
two of those priests — dalla manica 
largo, as the phrase is in Italy— that 
is, " with the broad sleeve" — of the 
good-natured, easy, and somewhat 
loose sort, who had adhered to the 
cause of Gioberti and Pius IX. when 
it was popular, and found it too com- 
fortable a creed to abandon when it 
went out of fashion. The country 
towns — of which this is a sample — 
are peopled by a wonderfullv simple 
and primitive, malleable and ductile, 
bourgeoisie. Speaking of the society 
of Castellamonte, M. Gallenga says — 

"I must tell you that I created a 
great sensation, no later than last 
evening, by merely pointing out the 
difference between an Italian and an 
English death-bed. To them,— to the 
boldest freethinker and most abandoned 
libertine amongst them, who harbour in 
their heart of hearts a lurking faith 
that, happen what may, all accounts 
must be made square at the last hour; 
that the priest's absolution, the com- 
munion, and extreme unction are suffi- 
cient to send up to heaven, * white as 
whitest dove,' the blackest sinner's soul 
that ever was, — it appeared hardly 
credible that there should be a country 
where, when the doctor's work is done, 
the priest does not step in, absolute, 
inexorable, driving wife and children, 
friends and parents, from the couch of 
the dying, clearing the whole house with 
the zeal of Christ turning the money, 
changers out of the temple, to reign 
alone in the chamber of death, instead 
of sharing the last duties to the depart- 
ing spirit with those who have been 
nearest to it on earth,— it seemed in- 
conceivable to them, that there should 
be a country, a Christian country too, 
however heretical in their estimation, 
where love alone officiates by the pillow 
of a patient at his last gasp, where the 
clergyman's aid is seldom asked and 
never needed; where m many of the 



beloved ones as are within reach of a 
hasty summons, crowd silent and com- 
posed round the bed, and a tender wife 
or a doting mother clasps the hand that 
is rapidly slackening and freezing in her 
grasp ; where the word of eternal life is 
read, not in an unknown dead tongas, 
not in the unfaltering voice of one 
professedly inaccessible to all human 
feelings, and, at any rate, blunted by 
long familiarity with scenes of sorrow 
and distress, but in the home-language 
and tone of the holiest affections, by one 
who crushes and stifles her heart to 
impart to the supreme moments the 
befitting calmness and solemnity, bv 
one who needs all the faith in a future 
state of being, to resist the instinct tbst 
would prompt her to rebel against toe 
inscrutable Will, which bids her live 
when all that made life dear to her is 
for ever departing." 

This is good writing— and, what 
is better, good thinking. Indeed, 
throughout these letters, the tone is 
uniformly healthy ; and perhaps the 
only mistake the author makes is, 
cherishing the idea that a national 
mind can, by any process of tuition 
or lecturing, be recast in the moulds 
of another race. By intermixture 
and fusion, indeed, neighbouring 
nationalities may be, to a certain 
extent, welded into one. Such, we 
repeat, will probably be the case 
between the sister islands consti- 
tuting the British Empire. But, with 
two distant and disconnected countries, 
the attempt has no chance of success; 
and he who finds fault with t or 
sneers at either, because it rejects 
the peculiarities of the other, is likely 
himself in the end to become a laugh- 
ing-stock to both. Nevertheless, in 
the author's remarks upon the con- 
dition of his native country as regards 
literature, there is a great deal of 
truth ; and the almost universal 
ignorance and neglect of the northern 
languages all through Cisalpine so- 
ciety is, no doubt, a circumstance to 
be noticed and deplored. Of late, 
from whatever cause, Italian author- 
ship is almost at a stand-stilL The 
consequence is, that whoever wants 
to read must either hammer away 
for ever at the old classics, or have 
recourse to translations from foreign 
books. As most of those which obtain 
circulation in continental Sardinia are 
French, in which the national preju- 
dice against every thing English is 
urn veriaUy prevalent^ the works with 
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which got own country teems are a 
sealed book, or nearly so, to readers. 
At one time, before this absurd feeling 
existed — that is, before the French- 
devised breach between Italy and the 
northern nations had been opened, 
Ferrario published the whole of 
Schiller at Milan, and Barbieri all 
the Waverley novels. But now, our 
author complains, the blind worship 
of the stiff models of Racine and 
Voltaire has shut out the poetry of 
nature, and even natural and vigor- 
ous prose, almost completely from 
Italian sympathies. Not only is 
Shakspeare not understood, but those 
who comprehend the most question- 
able allusions in "Lelia" and "Les 
Mysteres de Paris," are unable to 
appreciate such works as " Eothen," 
"The Caxtons," or "The Diary of a 
Physician." Even "Pickwick* and 
" Vanity Fair" are imperfectly under- 
stood; and we are told that no 
English book of light literature has 
of late attained any wide circulation, 
with the single exception of " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin." Nay, the reader will 
be amused to hear that, in order to 
suit this Protestant fiction to a Roman 
Catholic palate, the original has been 
so modified that the main offence of 
the old negro, and the cause of all 
his sufferings, is referred to his stanch 
adherence, in despite of all Legree's 
lash, to the orthodox dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception 1 

We take our leave of this book 
with a feeling of sincere good-will 
towards the author, and bid him a 
hearty farewell as we set forth from 
the sub-Alpine shore, to visit that 
other, and scarcely less interesting, 
portion of the dominions of Victor 
Emmanuel, which is insulated by the 
Mediterranean from the parent soil. 
And hero we meet with a very different 
personage, who is to accompany us 
for the remainder of our journey. 
Mr. Forester is already known to the 

Siblic as the author of " Rambles in 
orway," and " The Danube and the 
Hack Sea," as well as by a work of 
fiction. Without possessing either the 
brilliancy or the depth of the other, 
he is, perhaps, quite as trustworthy, 
and deserves the credit of having 
Applied much that was wanting to a 
eamplete account of the island of Sar- 
dinia, even after the successive works 
of La Marmora, Admiral Smyth, and 
JfeW«*T/wW. 



We come upon Mr. Forester as he 
has landed at Parao, after having 
crossed over the strait from Bonifacio. 
No two books can differ more widely 
in their mode of treating a subject 
than do those of this author and him 
whom we have been so far reviewing. 
Whereas M. Gallenga touches every 
thing with a view to its general bear- 
ing upon the state, condition, and 
prospects of the country he de- 
scribes, earnest, national, practical in 
every page, Mr. Forester on the con- 
trary passes along, a heartv, happy, 
easy-going tourist, looking about him, 
talking to every body he meets, 
botanizinfc geologizing, archaeologiz- 
ing, and sketching and jotting down 
every thing with the undlscrimmating 
ease of one who writes for writing's 
sake. His object— if he has any— 
ends with Longman and Co. A goodly 
volume has crowned his labours ; and 
he is, we should say, content It will 
not do, then — or rather, it is not 
necessary — to make much selection 
with the idea of gettingat the strong 
points of the book. Extracts will 
exhibit its style, and illustrate its 
descriptions ; but they may be made 
almost at random. It must be re* 
membered, indeed, that perhaps the 
most valuable part of the work is 
that which describes the adjoining 
island of Corsica; amongst other 
reasons, because it is the only English 
book widen has given us any informa- 
tion concerning it during the present 
century— indeed, the only one from 
any quarter, with the exception of the 
rather exaggerated German account 
of Gregorovius. But still, for our 
present purpose, and by way of com* 
parison and contrast, that portion 
which is conversant with the insular 
dominions of the House of Savoy will 
naturally demand the small space left 
at our disposal. 

Early in the work the author has, 
with a discriminating eye, pointed out 
the pervading nature and subtlety 
of the differences which characterize 
countries, however contiguous they 
may be to each other. 

"The infinite variety existing in all 
the Creator's works is remarkably exhi- 
bited in the physical aspect of different 
countries, though the landscape be form- 
ed of the same materials, whether moun- 
tains, forests, wood, water, and extended 
plains, or a composition of all or any of 
these feature* on a greater or ten seal*, 
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The change is sometimes very abrupt. 
Thus, the character of Sardinian scenery 
is essentially different from the CorsL 
can, notwithstanding the two islands are 
only separated by a strait twenty miles 
broad. Climate, atmosphere, geological 
formation, and vegetable growth, all 
contribute to this variety. The impress 
given to the face of nature by the hand 
of man, whether by cultivation, or in the 
forms, and, as we shall presently see, 
the position, of the various buildings 
which betoken his presence, give, of 
course, in a secondary degree, a difference 
of character to the landscape. . 
Trite as they may appear, it is sur- 
prising how little even many persons who 
have travelled are alive to such distinc- 
tions. What more natural than to say, 
* I have seen Alpine scenery in Switzer- 
land ; why should I encounter the diffi- 
culties of a northern tour to witness the 
same thing on a smaller scale in Norway ? 
What can the islands in the Tuscan sea 
have to offer essentially different from 
Italian scenery with which I am already 
familiar.' 

" Only a practised eye can make the 
discrimination, and it requires some 
knowledge of physical geography, and 
the vegetable kingdom, to be able to 
analyse causes producing these diversi- 
fied effects. Every class of rock, every 
species of tree, the various elevations of 
the surface of the globe, and the plants 
which clothe its different regions, have 
each their own forms and characteristics ; 
and, of course, a landscape, being an 
aggregate of these several parts, ou^ht 
to reflect the varieties of tne materials 
composing it." 

The foregoing reflections might be 
extended to the animate creation, and, 
more emphatically, to man. The shades 
of national differences are as delicate 
vet as clearly indicated as those of 
landscapes ; and it is from the acute 

Serception of these that the writer 
erives that pictoresqueness of style, 
which at once amuses and instructs 
the reader. 

The assumed derivation of the 
Sardes from the Phoenicians is one 
out of the many reasons which ought 
to give Sardinia a special interest in 
the eyes of a certain school of archae- 
ologists in our own country. It must be 
confessed that the strange Cyclopean 
round towers, called Nuraghe, of 
which such innumerable specimens 
still exist, inav seem to present an 
interesting object of speculation to 
Irish antiquaries. But there are cer- 
tain usages, derived by the natives 
from their Phoenician ancestry, which 
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appeal with perhaps a still higher 
claim to the attention of the enlight- 
ened archaeologist One of these, still 
practised by the inhabitants of Ozieri, 
is worth mentioning. On the eve of 
St. John a feast takes place, at which 
young men and women agree together 
to fill the relation of godfathers and 
godmothers of St John — compart e 
comare — for the ensuing year. Three 
weeks before the feast, a cork-tree 
vase is formed, which is filled with 
mould, in which are planted some 
grains of barley or wheat The vase 
being placed in the sunshine, well 
watered and attended to, the seed soon 
germinates, and by the time the day 
of the feast arrives, a vigorous plant 
of young corn fills the vase. It then 
receives the name of Hermez, or Su 
Nennere, from a Sarde word, supposed 
to mean a garden ; similar vases hav- 
ing been called, in ancient times, "the 
gardens of Adonis." This vase is de- 
corated, and exhibited, exposed in a 
balcony, on the eve of St John : — 

"The young men flock in crowds to 
witness the spectacle and attend the 
maidens who come out to grace the feast. 
A great fire is lit on the piazza, round 
which they leap and gambol, the couple 
who have agreed to be St. John's compare 
completing the ceremony in this man- 
ner : — the man is placed on one side of 
the fire, the woman on the other, each 
holding opposite ends of a stick extended 
over the burning embers, which they 
pass rapidly backwards and forward. 
This is repeated three times, so that the 
hand of each party passes thrice through 
the flames. The union being thus sealed, 
the comparaticoy or spiritual alliance, is 
considered perfect. After that, the 
music strikes up, and the festival is con- 
cluded by dances, prolonged to a late 
hour of the night." 

In some places these ceremonies are 
performed, with certain variations, 
in the country church— the pipe, or 
lionedda, on which the accompanying 
music is played, curiously resembling, 
almost to perfect identity, the Tyrrhe- 
nian and Lydian pipes depicted on the 
ancient Etruscan vases. 

The most accomplished writers, in- 
cluding Father Bresciani and La Mar- 
mora, consider the Nennere as one of 
the many relics of the Phoenician colo- 
nization of Sardinia. The prevalence 
of the Egypto-Phcenician mythology 
in Sardinia in the remotest times 
must indeed be manifest to tvery o*e 
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who has inspected the collection of 
relics in the Royal Museum at Cagli- 
ari. 

" It is surprising to find, among the 
mages of the Sardes at the present day, 
a very exact representation of the rites 
of a primitive religion, introduced into 
the island nearly thirty-five centuries 
ages though it now partakes rather of 
the character of a popular festival than 
of a religious ceremony.'* 

Before we quit the subject we may 
glance at the existing traces of fire- 
worship : — 

"Of the worship of Moloch — par ex- 
cellence the Syrian and Phoenician god of 
fire — by the ancient Sardes, there is un- 
doubted proof. We find among the pro- 
digious quantity of such relics, collected 
from ail parts of the island, in the Royal 
Museum at Cagliari, a statuette of this 
idol, supposed to have been a household 
god. Its features are appalling: great 
goggle eyeB leer fiercely from their hollow 
sockets; the broad nostrils seem ready 
to sniff' the fumes of the horrid sacrifice; 
a wide gaping mouth grins with rabid 
fury at the supposed victim ; dark plumes 
spring from the forehead, like horns, 
and expanded wings from each shoulder 
and knee. The image brandishes a sword 
with the left hand, holding in the right 
a small grate, formed of metal bars. It 
would appear that, this being heated, the 
wretched victim was placed on it, and 
then scorched, so that the fumes of the 
disgusting incense savoured in the nos- 
trils of the rabid idol, it fell upon a bra- 
zier of burning coals beneath, where it 
was consumed. There is another idol in 
this collection with the same truculent 
cast of features, but horned, and clasp- 
ing a bunch of snakes in the right hand, 
a trident in the left, with serpents twined 
round its legs. This image has a large 
orifice in the belly, and flames are issu- 
ing between the ribs, so that it would 
appear that when the brazen image of 
the idol was thoroughly heated, the un- 
happy children intended for sacrifice 
were thrust into the mouth in the naval, 
and there grilled, — savoury morsels, on 
which the idol seems, from his features, 
rabidly gloating, while the priests, we 
are told, endeavoured to drown the cries 
of the sufferers by shouts and the noise 
of drums and timbrels." 

Some vestiges of the custom of pass- 
ing children through the fire to Mo- 
loch maybe recognised in a usage con- 
tinued at the present day: — 

•'The Sardes, we are informed by 
Father Bresciani, still preserve a custom 
representing this initiation by fire, but, 



as in other Phoenician rites and practices, 
without the slightest idea of their pro- 
fane origin. In the first days of spring, 
from one end of the island to the other, 
the villagers assemble, and light great 
fires in the piazze and at the cross-roads. 
The flames beginning to ascend, the 
children leap through them at a bound, 
so rapidly and with such dexterity, that 
when the flames are highest it is seldom 
that their clothes or a hair of their head 
are singed. They continue this practice 
till the fuel is reduced to embers, the 
musicians meanwhile playing on the 
lionedda tunes adapted to a I'byrric dance. 
This, says the learned Father, is a repre- 
sentation of the initiation through fire 
into the mysteries of Moloch." 

On leaving Ozieri, the author and 
his companion changed their mode of 
travelling, which had been so far on 
horseback. They dismissed their ca- 
vallante, and entered upon the great 
plain which stretches towards the 
west as far as the sea ; but instead 
of availing themselves of a primitive 
diligence which, as we are informed* 
plie3 occasionally between Ozieri ana 
Sassari by the new road lately con- 
structed to Join the Strada Reale be- 
tween Cagliari and Porto Torres, they 
found themselves obliged to hire a 
voiture. It is described as having 
been a tolerably smart affair— a light 
cafeche, with bright yellow panels, 
drawn by a pair of active horses. 
Carriages are rarely met with in the 
interior of the island ; the mode of 
travelling for persons of all ranks and 
both sexes being either on horseback 
or on oxen. Some ten years ago there 
were not forty carriages for hire in 
the whole island, and things were not 
much mended in this respect at the 
time of Mr. Forester's visit The 
roads, indeed, according to his ac- 
count, do not offer extraordinary faci- 
lities for this kind of travelling. No 
sooner had the party quitted the 
streets of Ozieri, which they did with 
the usual flourish of the driver's horn, 
than they began to encounter the 
perilous heaps of stone with which the 
road, scarcely yet fully constructed, 
was encumbered; ana, after many 
narrow escapes of being "capsized, 
they at last found themselves at a 
dead lock in an excavation; their 
wheels stuck fast, and one of the 
horses, spirited enough too, refusing 
to draw, and hanging back in the col- 
lar. Alas ! to our confusion we find that 
this recusant beast was represented 
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to our author to be an Irish horse! 
Mr. Forester very generously comes to 
the rescue indeed, suggesting doubts 
as to how or when it got into Sardinia, 
&c. But in one respect it seemed to 
offer internal evidence of its genuine- 
ness, by the amusement it afforded 
to the party, the driver ludicrously 
vaunting his good qualities, and alter- 
nately cursing and glorifying, thump- 
ing and coaxing, the vicious animal, 
while ail shoulders were put to the 
wheels. 
By-and-by the road improved : — 

" About noon we halted, while the 
horses baited at a roadside locanda, the 
half-way house to Sassari, standing at 
the foot of Monte Santo, here reduced 
to the shape of a round-topped moun- 
tain. Lesser hills fell away to the great 
plain, the slopes and flats being sprink- 
led with large flocks of sheep. On a 
hillock two or three miles distant were 
the ruins of a Nuraghe, mellowed to a 
rich orange tint. 

"It was a pleasant spot, and at the 
present moment full of life, numbers of 
Sardes of all classes having, like our- 
selves, halted there for rest. Two voi- 
tureg were drawn up by the roadside, 
as well as several light carts, with high 
wheels, and tilts made of rushes or cloth, 
conveying goods to and fro between 
Cagliari and Sassari. Women in yellow 
petticoats and red mantles, with bright 
kerchiefs round their heads, and men in 
their white shirt sleeves open to the 
elbow, and Moorish cotton trowsers, 
contrasting with their dark jackets, caps, 
and gaiters, were bustling about, fetch- 
ing water and fodder for the horses. 
Others were sitting and eating under 
the shade of a group of weeping willows, 
overshadowing a basin of pure water, 
fed by a streamlet trickling down from 
the neighbouring hills. Intermingled 
with these were Sardi cavaliers, in a 
more brilliant costume; and a priest, 
carrying a huge crimson umbrella, came 
forth from the locanda, and with his at- 
tendants, mounting their horses, pro- 
ceeded on their journey at a pace suited 
to the priest's gravity, and the require- 
ments of his gorgeous canopy. 

"Presently a horn sounded, and a 
coach came thundering down the hill — 
the diligence on its daily service be- 
tween the two capitals. The vehicle was 
double-bodied, well horsed, and alto- 
gether a superior turn-out. We took 
the opportunity of its pulling up for a 
moment to bespeak beds at Sassari. 
After amusing ourselves with a scene of 
life on the road not often witnessed in 
Sardinia—having already lunched in 
our mta* on a basket of grapes, with 



bread, and a bottle of the excellent white 
wine of Oristano — we sauntered up the 
course of the rivulet 'to its source, at 
the foot of a rock among the woods. 
There we drank of the clear fountain, 
and washed ; bees humming among the 
flowers, as in the height of the summer, 
and the gabble from the roadside below, 
coming up mixed with the cries of the 
carrier's fierce dogs. The spot com- 
manded charming views of Monte Santo 
and the far-stretching campagna be- 
neath." 

This is a pretty scene, well de- 
scribed, and will serve as a specimen 
of what Mr. Forester can do to rive 
his readers an idea of a ramble in Sar- 
dinia. The island abounds, indeed, in 
picturesque beauties, and offers a free 
scope for the pen of the visiter. But 
its antiquities, at which we have al- 
ready glanced, present, perhaps, its 
most distinctive and characteristic 
feature. Amongst these, the Nuraght 
must, as we have already observed, 
naturally attract the attention of the 
Irishman, since they have been sup- 
posed to nave some affinity with our 
Sound Towers. But Mr. Forester, 
who appears to have examined the 
Sardinian ruins with care, and who, 
if we understand him rightly, has 
likewise inspected the towers of our 
own country, has failed to discover 
"any thing in commonbetweentheuL" 
In fortifying his opinion by that of 
Dr. Petne, he takes occasion to pay 
that gentleman the compliment he so 
well deserves, by designating him as 
" the highest authority on the subject 
of the Sound Towers/' 

The number of Nuraghe at present 
existing in Sardinia is said to be three 
thousand, and many are known to 
have been destroyed. They stand on 
the summit of hillocks or of artificial 
mounds, so as to command the coun- 
try — some on the plains, some on the 
mountains. They are most of them 
more or less ruinous. Some are par- 
tially enclosed at a slight distance by 
a low wall of similar construction with 
the building : — 

"Their external appearance is that 
of a truncated cone, from thirty to sixty 
feet in height, and from 100 to 300 in 
circumference at the base. The walls 
are composed of rough masses of the 
stones peculiar to the locality, each from 
two to six cubic feet, built in regular 
horizontal layers, in somewhat of the 
Cyclopean style, and gradually dimin- 
ishing in site to the enmmifc Mo* 
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commonly they betray no marks of the 
chisel, but in many instances the stones 
appear to have been rudely worked by 
the hammer, though not exactly squared. 
"The interior is almost invariably 
divided into two domed chambers, one 
above the other ; the lowest averaging 
from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
and from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
height. Access to the upper chamber 
is gained by a spiral ramp, or rude steps, 
between the internal and external walls. 
These are continued to the summit of 
the tower, which is generally supposed 
to have formed a platform ; but scarcely 
any of the Nuraghe now present a per- 
fect apex. On the ground floor there 
are generally from two to four cells 
worked in the solid masonry of the base 
of the cone." 

Here is enough to show that there 
is nothing but a circular exterior in 
common with the Round Towers. 

It may be worth while to give the 
details respecting the Nuraghe the 
author visited, though the engravings 
which illustrate them are a want we 
cannot supply :— 

11 The Nuraghe to which our steps 
were directed proved to be a very pic- 
turesque object, rising out of a thicket 
of shrubs, with tufts growing in the 
crevices of the tower, which on one side 
was dilapidated. The other, composed 
of huge boulders, laid horizontally with 
much precision, considering the rude 
materials, still preserved its conical 
form, rising to the height of twenty or 
twenty-five feet. The entrance was so 
low that we were obliged to stoop almost 
to our knees in passing through it. A 
lintel, consisting of a single stone, some 
two tons' weight, was supported by the 
protruding jambs. No light being ad- 
mitted to the chamber but by a low pas. 
sage through the double walls, it was 
gloomy enough. 

'•In this instance the interior formed 
a single dome or cone about twenty -five 
feet high, well-proportioned, and di- 
minishing till a single massive stone 
formed the apex. The chamber was 
fifteen feet in diameter, and had four 
recesses or cells worked in the solid ma- 
sonry, about five feet high, three deep, 
and nearly the same in breadth." 

It needed only a look upon the 
rude cone to lead the visiters to the 
conclusion that the Nuraghe are works 
of a very early period, "just when 
rude labour had begun to be directed 
by some rules of geometrical art" 
But there was nothing to assist in 
fanning any clear idea of the period 
«t which taey were erected, or the 



purpose for which they were designed. 
No vestige of ornament, sculpture, or 
inscription is to be seen. Nothing is 
recorded of them in history; and 
herein they differ essentially from the 
Irish Bound Towers, though not from 
another class of Irish antiquities, 
namely, those popularly called Druid- 
ical, such as cromlechs, &c. Nor is 
there any style of building in other 
countries corresponding with that of 
the Sarde Nuraghe ; no such model is 
to be found either in ancient or modern 
architecture. There is an exterior 
resemblance, indeed, between it and 
certain conical towers found in the 
Balearic Islands (and, if we mistake 
not, on the south coast of Spain, in 
the neighbourhood of Malaga), called 
talayots, a diminutive, it is saidL of 
atataya, meaning " the Giant's feir- 
row." Various hypotheses have been 
framed to explain the purposes for 
which the Nuraghe were designed : — 

"Discarding such conjectural theo- 
ries, the best -informed travellers and 
writers are agreed in considering the 
Nuraghe as being designed either for 
religious edifices or tombs for the dead." 

Still, the evidence of this is in itself 
conjectural. La Marmora and Father 
Bresciani confess their inability to 
pronounce decidedly upon the matter. 
We shall not attempt to settle the 
controversy. But it is necessary to re- 
collect that there are throughout Sar- 
dinia, intermixed with these towers, 
monoliths, of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter with the (so-called) Celtic re- 
mains of Avebury, Stonehenge, &c 
TheyarecalledPirtra — oTPerda-JUta, 
and Ferda-Lunga. They are irregu- 
larly rounded with the hammer, and 
vary in height from six to eignteen 
feet They are generally founa three 
in number together — a Perda Lunga 
with two lesser stones. We mention 
these, and the sepolture de is aigantes, 
or tombs of the giants, another class 
of Sarde antiquities, merely for the 
purpose of showing that they co-exist 
with, yet essentially differ from, the 
structures we have Tbeen describing. 

It is a salto mortale from the Nu- 
raghe to the electric telegraph. But 
with the completion of the communi- 
cation between Cagliari and the coast 
of Africa, the "Rambles" end; and 
the account of the process of laying it 
down is peculiarly interesting at the 
present time. 
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We have not space to make intelli- tion. The two writers take such difle- 

gible extracts from this concluding rent views of every thing— of nature, 

Sortion of the book ; and it would not of politics, of men— that, had they even 

o to give an inadequate idea of the written about the same country, there 

operation, which bore a curious re- would scarcely be a point of contact 

semblance to that with which Europe between them. We must leave the 

and America have been lately ringing, two works to have their own effect 

A comparison between the two por- upon the reader, who will know how 

tions of the Sardinian dominions, to appreciate the peculiar merits of 

grounded on the books we have been each, 
reviewing, would be out of the ques- 



FRUCTIDOR. 

A RETBRIB IN AN ORCHARD. 

[a reurr-pnciB fxsciumd to ocobok laxcc.] 

October, flushed with Autumn's ruddy lees, 

Behold in royal pomp before me pass, 
The rosy fruitage of the yellowing trees 

About me dropping on the orchard grass — 
Festooned in garlands 'round his lordly shape, 
The golden hop and purple-bleeding grape. 

His garment scatters in a tinkling trail 
All hectic dyes that paint the emerald sod, 

Each crimson leaf that flickers in the gale, 
A flake new gilt by Time's alchemic rod — 

In fragrant showers along his pathway spread, 

Their ripeness muffles up his stalwart tread. 

I see unfurled in all the dying boughs 
The season's banner wanton in the wind : 

I scent the sweets wherewith its breath endows 
The crisping foliage and the mellow rind ; 

I hear, I hear, its soft melodious sound 

• Swirl' o'er the wealth that strews the littered ground. 

More dear to me than all its lunar kith, 
The harvest month comes laden down with spoil. 

Its clustering produce plump with cooling pith, 
Its brimmed libations mingled wine and oil — 

Their floodings squandered o'er the spungy plain 

That steams Ike incense at each bubbling stain. 

Around me gazing o'er the fructile scene 
Where pendant bunches 'mid the boughs profuse 

'Neath bending twigs disclose a glossy sheen 
All redly streaked with tints of latent juice, 

Remote, I view in earth's autumnal hours 

The luscious offspring of the honeyed flowers. 

Here, acid crabs, o'er roadside brambles shed, 
Roll washed in dew beneath the nettle's gloom ; 

Here, saffron apricots, on sunbeams fed, 
Divulge warm blushes on their velvet bloom ; 

And here, where hazel-tufts embrown the delL 

'Mid sourest fringe lurks still the browner shell 
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There, hollow melons load the fattening mould, 

Their bulbous orbs conserving amber meat, 
Their wrinkled verdure ribbed with gleams of gold 

More bright than ever robes the bearded wheat 
When thro the rustling stalks in ductile lines 
The steel-blue crescent of the sickle shines. 

In slender tassels 'mid the bushes glow 

Unnumbered currants of a sanguine dye, 
Or clustered fair like elfine balls of snow, 

Each cream-white globule with a russet eye, 
Or musky black 'neath down-garbed leaves that yield 
A warm aroma by each gust revealed. 

To leathern core the crimson raspberry clings ; 

The mulberry purples on the dusky tree ; 
And o'er the unctuous earth from which it springs 

In covert hangs the freckled strawberry — 
All meekly nestling near its fibrous roots, 
The vermeil-tinted violet of fruits. 

A globe of burning ore the orange seems ; 

The oval lemon shows a paler hue 
Where from a frail and sister shrub it beams, 

As though from each the precious metal grew, 
Or as if touched by Tantalus of old 
Unmellowed greenness changed to ripened gold. 

The swollen pear, smooth tapering to its stalk, 
Droops large and stirless in the generous sun ; 

The crumbling medlars on the garden walk, 
Ray-sodden lumps, fall brownly one by one ; 

And, pierced by beak of linnet, in a flood, 

The darkling damson drips with ruby blood. 

All tingling hot the sultry wall, o'erspread 
With snakelike branches writhed and interlaced. 

Sustains the peach whose cheek of darkened red 
The enamoured wild bee's kisses have defaced— 

Pink-veined from rugged stone to tender peel 

All faintly powdered with a pearly meal. 

See. pensile, quivering from the jewelled stems, 

Redundant cherries twinkle moist in air; 
Lo, deep in umbrage that the day contemns 

The soft fig blackens in its sylvan lair ; 
Behold in clumps that trail the dingle sod 
The pebble filbert in its shaggy pod. 

On stunted briars, where, at gleam of morn, 

Its silvery gauze the spider oft will spin, 
The mottled gooseberry 'mid leaf and thorn, 

With dark seeds slowing thro' transparent skin, 
There richly blooded, and here sallow green, 
Decoying peeps the prickly boughs between. 

Around me thus in varied hues arrayed 

Those dainty nutriments of Nature rise, 
The tempting roundness of each form displayed 

Thro' foliage radiant with autumnal dyes : 
Some blooming wild, some reared with anxious toil, 
The rare exotics of an orient soiL 
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The almond sweetening in its porous husk, 
The quince shrewd-savoured in its film of down, 

The pale pomegranate, and the olive dusk, ' 
The chestnut glossy with a dappled brown — 

Together trembles in the sultry wind 

That stirs the tresses of the tamarind. 

And greasy dates all glutinous to the lip. 

And citrons oft by candied syrups dignt, 
And limes whose tartness when the fevered sip 

Infuses rapture thro' the yearning bite, 
And mangoes, each with marrowy pulp replete — 
Rain down with softened crushes in the heat 

Such fruits, though precious, dearer far to me 
The humbler fruitage of our northern skies; 

More prized the nectarine on the clambering tree, 
Or the blue plum that on the gravel lies, 

Than — richest produce of the tropic zone — 

The tough pine apple of the golden cone. 

Prolific thrive, in knots that downwards pull 
Each limber spray that trembles like a sedge, 

Those natural treasures germinating cool 
In straggling coppice or entangled hedge — 

Imperfect till October eves when free 

The robin warbles in the blackberry : 

Till bead-like bunches from the elder swing 

In ripe luxuriance, when the frolic breeze 
Circles the drifting foliage in a ring, 

Each brittle leaflet chinking as it flees : 
Till, lavished 'round where shadowing branches sway, 
The rinded walnuts dank with sap decay. 

I love them all, those varied boons of earth : 

I love them budding in the vernal dew, 
When laughing rosily m summer mirth 

Thro' green alcoves, or when their tints bestrew 
The lap of autumn, spread with herbage strong 
To catch unbruised the flushed and melting throng. 

Yet other, brighter boons remain unsung— 

The dimpling apple with its sunward face 
All blooming ruddy grey-mossed boughs among, 

Or purple clusters where with tiny trace 
The grape's green ringlets thro' its glories twine 
The verdure clothing with a grace divine. 

Half-dreaming, couched upon the bladed turf 
Thro' which the chequered lights of evening play, 

A drowsing murmur as of ocean's surf, 
Abroad I hear attest the zephyr's sway — 

The gentle prelude blown by boreal gales 

That scourge the woodland with resounding flails. 

While thus thro' every pore the crops afford 

Prismatic colours to tne dazzled eye, 
Where — strewn abundant o'er the orchard sward — 

The mellow droppings of the autumn lie : 
Gold storm-blasts quickening in their wintiy womb- 
Soft faints the twilight melting into gloom. W. C. & 
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We have always been of opinion that 
there was too much attention paid 
by tourists to Belfast and the easterly 
north, to the neglect of their more 
westerly neighbours, Enniskillen and 
Donegal True it is that the former 
is a great mercantile emporium, re- 
plete with huckabacks and hard la- 
bour, and swarming with linens and 
life ; true it is that it has been called 
the " Irish Athens," and that it has 
given birth to several intellectual 
men, such as our present Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Emerson Tennant, and our 
Attorney-General True it is that no 
one ever sees an idle man in Belfast ; 
that the folk there could not compre- 
hend the saying, " Dolce far niente" 
for they are always occupied profitably. 
Bat granting all the foregone excel- 
lencies, we contend that there is so 
little of repose in the crowded streets 
of the northern metropolis, and so 
little of rural or picturesque interest 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
that the scenery of the whole of the 
north-east of Ireland is so immeasur- 
ably inferior to that of the north- 
west—that a few weeks ago, when 
fagged and fevered with professional 
toui we steamed away for a holiday 
to the North, we debouched at Port- 
adown, and ran up for Enniskillen, 
rid Dungannon, in place of, as here- 
tofore, directing our course Antrim- 
wards, preferring for this time the 
dvora -kovtov oi the bright coursing 
Atlantic to the turbid waters of the 
Irish Channel, Lough Erne to Lough 
NeagL the city of bridges to the 

a or baragons, the glens of Swilly 
Foyle to the glens of Antrim, 
Slieve League to rair Head, and 
Bloody Foreland to the Giant's Cause- 
way 

% So, after smoothly skimming along 
in the well-appointed train to Dun- 
wnnon station, and thence laboriously 
labouring on in a rattling 'bus, with 
incomprehensible windows, which 
would not suffer themselves to be let 
down that we might obtain a view 
of Lord Ranfurley s trees and stone 



wall, we drove past the Roya 
a handsome building, and 
"The Square," so called jx 
lence, we got out on the p 
steep street, and found oun 
" our inn." 

Dungannon is a goodly tc 
of antiquarian and historical 
tions, though nothing can be 
timental than its present as] 
was the stronghold of the 
O'Nials for centuries : here Cc 
built and endowed a mona 
1489, of which not a trace 
save its site, which is occup 
distillery ; and where abbots r 
friars chanted, whisky is i 
nufactured. Matthew O'E 
made Baron of Dungannon in 
the policy of the English gov< 
Here, too. was the strong ; 
cious castle of Hugh O'Nial, 
Tyrone — "that monstrous tn 
the English termed him, be< 
was anxious to keep his o\ 
rowing the term, we presur 
their own Shakspere, who, 1 
applies it rightly and to a 
rebel* In 1602. O'Nial tl 
his pretence of allegiance to ] 
and burned the castle and 
the approach of Mouutioy 
army. Here, too, it was that, 
the traitor Lundy "sold th 
and deserted his post, his Pi 
followers taking refuge in S 
so that Lundy is to this day 
the 'Prentice Boys of Derr 
much in the same agreeable 
tion as is Guy Faux by t 
doners. 

Dungannon is built upoi 
and the two rival hotels frowi 
other from opposite sides of 
street The place did not prem 
features of business or of oust 
Cookstown, its neighbour, is 
ing. Here we engaged a cai 
us to Clogher. The driver i 
turn, the horse lively : every 
put to the former concerning 
or residents received the t 
spouse— " Well, I don't mine 



* Jack Cade. "Is it Cade whom I have slain, that monstrous tn 
lfcwy VI., Act IV. 
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tell on't." The country is most rich 
and highly cultivated. At Augher is 
an old castle standing in a hollow, 
darkened by great trees, with a beau- 
tiful lake, which washes its very 
walls. It is an ancient bawn, origi- 
nally called " Spur Royal," and was 
f -anted by Charles II. to Sir James 
rskine, Knight, an ancestor of the 
present proprietor, Sir John Richard- 
son Bunbury. The Moutray family 
also, who are descended from the same 
stock, participate in a similar grant, 
and their old family seat, not very 
far from Augher, is called "Favor 
Royal" Clogher consists of one long 
street The episcopal palace is now 
tenanted and kept in good order 
by the son of a former bishop ; it 
stands high, proudly commanding the 
country; a handsome stone terrace, 
a la Heidelberg in miniature, runs 
the whole length of the back of the 
house ; the rooms are noble and lofty, 
with a few good paintings ; and there 
is much of living Kindness, agreeable- 
ness, and intellectuality within these 
still stately walls. In the grounds are 
the ruins of the castle of the Princes 
of Ergalia, or rather Ergal ; and Sir 
James Ware, in his history, says that 
the " Royal seat of ErgalF was built 
opposite to the Augustinian monas- 
tery in the street of Clogher. Close 
to the palace is the cathedral church, 
which is a handsome building, ana 
kept up with great taste and m the 
best repair by tne kind and excellent 
Dean, whose glebe-house near the vil- 
lage is a gem of rural beauty. In 
the grave-yard, near the church door, 
is the " Clogh or" or stone of gold, 
from which the place takes its name. 
Maguire, Canon of Armagh, in 1490, 
wrote a treatise on it, and certainly 
defines its precise present position : 
he says, that it was pagan and ora- 
cular, and coated with gold by the 
worshippers of the idol Cermaed Cel- 
setacht — the meaning of which words 
we have not been able to discover. It 
lies on its side, is oblong and worn 
with time, and has upon it a short 
inscription in the Ogham character. 
In this grave-yard are many ancient 
tombstones of primitive Tyrone fami- 
lies, among which, distinguished by 
their rich heraldic carvings, are those 
of the Cairnes, now represented, we 
believe, by the Solicitor-General for 
England. 
During our brief stay at Clogher 



we drove through much of the sur- 
rounding country : we visited Fer- 
dross, an ancient seat of the Gled- 
stanes family ; we went to u Favor 
Royal," a thoroughly gentlemanlike, 
expansive, and commanding place, 
with noble timber and water, ana 
lovely wild-wood walks behind the 
house ; our ponies climbed the steep 
avenue of Ballygawley, a beautiful re- 
sidence, replete with taste. All these 
demesnes stand in a rich and culti- 
vated country— it is the green, not 
the blacky Worth here. All these 
houses, too, have resident landlords— 
independent men and attached to the 
soil ; with kind, honest Irish hearts in 
their bosoms, and anxious to assist 
and befriend their tenantry. 

We did not go to the Glen of Lum- 
ford or the heights of Knockmany, 
though so near ; nor had we time for 
Cole JBrooke, though we should have 
been glad to have revisited its well- 
known lawns and glades — its lakes, 
where the white swans glide; its 
braes and banks, where the deer troop 
together and feed ; its pleasant river, 
which runs and glitters over its boul- 
ders and under its bridges; its great 
fir trees, matchless for then: size and 
beauty ; its wide domain and stately 
mansion, the apex and crown of one 
of the very best cared-for and con- 
ditioned estates in the United King- 
dom, which has ever had the ad- 
vantage of a resident proprietor to 
guard its interests, and entwine them 
with those of the fine and substantial 
yeomanry who form the bulk of its 
most respectable tenantry. Next 
morning we drove to Enniskillen, by 
Tempo, which once was the sovereign 
seat of the Maguires, Princes of Fer- 
managh, Being curious to gather 
up some crumbs of local legend or 
historical detail, we stopped the car 
to look down into the wooded hollow, 
where stood an ancient mansion ; but 
our driver seemed a mere sod of the 
valley, and could tell us nothing be- 
yond that "one M'Guire owned it ;" 
we thought him duller even than his 
brother-whip of Dungannon, till, on 
attaining afterwards to an elevated 
ground, he ignited a little, and turned 
round, and pointing downwards with 
his hand to where a town appeared 
in the hollow, he exclaimed with an 
exulting, solemn grin, "Yon's the 
cetty— yon's Anniskillen ;" and put- 
ting his horse into vigorous motion, 
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he veiy soon got over the "falling 
ground," and rattled us into "the 
cetty" in true Jehu fashion. 

Enniakillen. or the "Island of the 
little church, is the metropolis of 
Fermanagh — so named from the Irish 
"Fear magh eana$h," "The Land of 
the Lakes;" it is an exceedingly 
thriving place, full of trade and bustle, 
and has many well-furnished shops ; 
its church is handsome and commo- 
dious; its street long, and like life, 
full of ud8 and downs ; its bridges, 
two ; its barrack large, and low, and 
damp ; and its renowned school, roy- 
ally endowed by Charles I. — standing 
Jonily over the lake, on the green 
summit of Portora Hill — is presided 
oyer by an extremely amiable man, 
and scholar of the very first order. 

Lough Erne surrounds the town, 
where industry and independence seem 
to walk hand-in-hand ; and the very 
Protestant fierte, when united with 
good-nature and good-humour, gives 
the people a character and a tone 
rather piquant than unpleasing. Two 
miles from the city, and standing in 
the centre of Lough Erne,* is the is- 
land of Deveniah, containing the ruins 
of two or three churches, formerly 
dedicated to St Molash, who died a,d. 
563. These buildings are, therefore, 
of great antiquity ; there is a belfry 
arch, among the ruins here, of black 
marble. 

In the ninth century, a fleet of 
Danish boats swarmed round this 
island, and having landed their war- 
riors, they plundered all they could, 
and made havoc of all they could 
not take away, as was their wont 
An exquisite round tower, eighty- 
two feet high, stands in the island ; 
the door-way is seven feet from the 
ground. Here it was that some thirty 
years ago, a Mr. O'Beirne, a son of 
the principal of Enniskillen School, 
performed a feat of astonishing dar- 
ing; he procured two light ladders, 
and availing himself of some slight 
ledges protruding from the inward 
wall, he ascended to the very top of 
the tower, by fixing the ladders and 
drawing them after him as he went 
up. Here it was that, some thirty 
years ago, the writer of this paper first 
»w Devenish "by the pale moon- 
light," and admired its gray ruins 



amidst the dark leaves, alternately 
silvered and shadowed by the glitter 
of the moon and the gloom of the 
night 

The drive from Enniskillen to Bal- 
lyshannon is very agreeable, and the 
scenery beautiful; the road, too, is 
like a bowling-green. We travelled 
on Mr. Fishbourne's long car, which 
starts from the "White Hart," an 
excellent hotel We slept most com- 
fortably there, after having had the 
pleasure of dining and passing the 

evening with Mr. M , the father 

of so many heroes, all of whom have 
attained such huh distinction in the 

Crimean war. Mr. M is Rector 

of Enniskillen; and nothing can be 
more genial or gentle than his beau- 
tiful little parsonage, where these 
young spirits, so bold and eagle-like, 
were Dorn and nurtured. 

We were sorry to bid adieu to En- 
niskillen : there is much toplease and 
little to pain one there. We encoun- 
tered no rags, no mendicancy, no idle- 
ness. The people are a bold, bluff, 
hard-working, thriving, honest, well- 
to-do in the world population — a little 
saucy, perhaps, but then they owe no 
man any thing ; a little prone, it may 
be, to carry a high head, but then 
they remember how well their fore- 
fathers behaved in 1689, and it is 
likely some of them have read Mac- 
aulay. Wherever one meets this in- 
dependence of manner and mind, he 
cannot help esteeming it, inasmuch as 
almost in every instance it is based 
on what is legitimately admirable — 
industry, integrity, and success. It 
is certainly a strong tribute to Ennis- 
killen and her men that Mr. Inglis, 
the English tourist, a man who al- 
ways wore pea-green Whig pebbles 
in both his spectacles, is as enthusias- 
tic in his praise of her merits as he 
is loud in his admiration of her lovely 
lough, along whose banks we are now 
advancing. Our drive lay chiefly by 
Lord Ely y s richly wooded and pictu- 
resque park, by bright farm-houses 
very English-like, by well-trimmed 
hedges, by well-kept pathways, by 
waving corn-fields, by verdant pas- 
turages, by a lone line of quarry of 
limestone marble, by rocky eminences 
and picturesque hills. Our eyes were 
offended with no dirt, nor did our 



* So named from the Erdini, whom Ptolemy makea the aborigines of the county. 
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ears drink in the discordant whine 
of craving mendicancy, which an 
English gentleman told us lately "poi- 
soned to him all the beauties of Kil- 
larney." 

All honour to Fermanagh ! — she 
is a noble county; and if her sons 
are a trifle or so elated, beyond 
all doubt they have good cause to be 
so, from the spirit of rightful endea- 
vour which pervades and uplifts her 
people, as well as from the extreme 
natural beauties which gem her smil- 
ing landscapes. Her gentry, too, love 
her soil; they are almost all conti- 
nually resident, many of them men 
of the highest rank and very wealthy. 
There are noble properties among 
them, over which the shadow of the 
Incumbered Estates Court has never 
fallen. There is a spirit of improve- 
ment animating the upper classes, 
which unites with and assists the in- 
dustry of the tenant; and there is 
much union, and true hospitality, and 
kindness, among all classes, pervading 
the hut and hall, the cottage and the 
castle, of this fine specimen county 
of the north of Ireland. 

The south bank of Lough Erne 
stretches all the way from Enniskil- 
len to Belleek, a distance of twenty- 
one miles. The lake at intervals is 
jewelled with islands. At the other 
side of its calm waters wave the green 
woods which encircle Castle Arch- 
daU ; while, where the lough termi- 
nates, near Belleek, is Castle Cald- 
well, a picturesque and peculiar seat, 
near to which is a rising manufactory 
for china, under the talented auspices 
of the owner of the castle, John 
Caldwell Bloomfield- Esq. Here the 
Erne, anciently called the Samaer, 
forms a cauda or tail to its parent 
lake, running rapidly from it, like a 
young spendthrift just of age, and 
carrying off its superfluous waters. 
We met it again at Ballyshannon, 
where it is a broad and noble river, 
well stocked with immense salmon, 
and replete with mill power. Here 
we were twenty-three miles from En- 
niskiilen. 

Ballyshannon is an irregular, wild- 
looking, unwashed, gallowglass of 
an Irish village, with one or two 
good shops; steep, spasmodic-looldng 
streets, as if they were convulsed with 
cholera ; a faded inn. a discoloured ses- 
sions-house, and is lull of poor houses 
and miry lanes; with the Erne run- 



ning through it, swiftly and superbly, 
as if anxious to get away from its 
society; whirling along, and leaping 
madly down a steep cascade at the 
mouth of the harbour, with a roar like 
the discharge of many cannon — cer- 
tainly a very lively and eccentric river. 
There is nothing interesting in this 
place save its waterfall, its piscatory 
attractions, the ruins of Kilbarron 
Castle near it, and a few old historical 
associations. Its ancient title was 
Athseanaigh, which fine - sounding 
name simply means, " the ford of the 
Fox." The O'Donels had a castle 
here, and held their court as Princes 
of Donegal for centuries; and in 1597, 
there was some fierce fighting between 
thatgreat sept and the English, under 
Sir Conyers Clifford. At present the 
town appears to be utterly neglected 
by those who should care for it Per- 
haps the marine attractions of its more 
westerly neighbour, Bundoran, may 
tend to its decadency. This latter 
place was our journeys end; and here 
we found ourselves at dinner at Ha- 
milton's smart and clean hotel on 
the "Terrace," where no terrace is. 
The salmon was really "a picture 
a nainter might study." like poor 
Qoldys haunch • the salad, piquant ; 
the ale frothed and sparkled re- 
freshingly; and really, after a six- 
hour's roll, rattle, crush, and bump 
on the hard-hearted cushions of the 
long 'bus, we confess that we did feel 
intensely peckish and rather "appe- 
teezingly inclined; yet we hurried 
over our dinner, for the day was fast 
declining, and we wanted to see the sun 
go down amidst the great Atlantic, 
m the burning glory of a red summer 
evening. What a scene is there on 
the shore ! There are earth-cliffs on 
the right, topped with grass; and 
broken crags and reefs of low rocks on 
the strand. Here numbers are walk- 
ing, inhaling the Atlantic oxygen, and, 
like Dido, looking over tne deep ; 
while down on the beach are bathers, 
some bobbing in the shallow sea-pools ; 
others more boldly breasting tne in- 
coming tide; a bright mist hangs 
above the bay, across which, dimly 
seen, we can trace Inver Bay and 
hills, and St John's Point backed 
by tne giant cliffs and headlands of 
Killybegs. The wind blew lifesomely 
from the west, the air was inimitably 
gay and fresh ; the sky was mottled 
with a thousand cloudlets of amber, 
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pink, and scarlet; and the tide, which 
flows and ebbs most rapidly on these 
sands, was racing and rushing in, high 
and merrily, shorewards; now, wash- 
ing up the black rocks in snowy foam; 
now, broken on the out-lying reefs 
into thin green spray, which shone 
translucently through the low slanting 
son, and was scattered by the fresh- 
ening wind ; — a more beautiful scene, 
sea, and sky, and sinking sun, never 
met our gaze. Vernet could not have 
matched this faultless painting by the 
Divine Artist ; nor Turner reached to 
the intensity and brilliancy of the co- 
louring. It was, however, as brief as 
it was beautiful ; the golden sun set 
among the red waters with almost 
tropical swiftness: hue after hue went 
out, as daylight died along the sea — 
rose, and blue, and amber, and carna- 
tion, and green, all melted, one by 



"The last still loveliest, till 'tis gone— and all 
isgmy." 

The following morning was Sunday, 
and the church, a new and hand- 
some structure, designed by our gifted 
townsman, Mr. Welland, was thronged 
with a well-dressed and strikingly at- 
tentive congregation. The psalmody 
was excellent, and the service nicely 
and reverently performed: the Sab- 
bath day seemed to be strictly and 
orderly conducted at Bundoran. It 
is a growing place, as it ought to be, 
consisting of a long, straggling, tipsy- 
looking street, on the sea-board, full 
of lodging-houses with white fronts, 
and green doors, and damp red-tilea 
halls, smelling strongly of cockles and 
bathing-caps. Here are the usual ac- 
companiments of second class water- 
ing places — slender young ladies, in 
large hats ; stout old females, in bon- 
nets and (green shades ; children, with 
wet hair fresh from the bathing-shed; 
old gentlemen, with telescopes or 
sticks; loungers, at the hotel door; 
and young gentlemen, with straw hats 
and eigars. Bundoran is happy in 
Mr. Hamilton's hotel : it is most ex- 
cellent — good food ; sweet clean beds ; 
civil attendance; reasonable charges; 
and delicious air — the last article per- 
fect It would be an excellent start- 
ing-post for the tourist in the morn- 
ing, to which he could return in the 
evening; after having either traversed 
the shores of Lough Erne, on the 
east; or investigated the old castle 



of Donegal, and penetrated to lovely 
Lough Eek on the north : or visited 
the Salmon Leap at Ballyshannon: 
southwards, wandered 



along the beautiful banks of Lough 
Melvin, where Dartree, " the oak of 
the king," casts its black, broad sha- 
dow; and its lofty brothers, Benbuff, 
"the dark head," and Benbulben, ail 
scarped and craggy, soar by its side ; 
and Benwisken, which means "the 
peak on the water," bluff and pre- 
cipitous, guards the range from the 
dash of the Atlantic, with its wild 
mural sides of dark stone. These 



scenes are in a great degree unknown : 
these solitudes unvisited— here God 
has painted living landscapes of great 
beauty, but man will not come to look 
at his work. This terra formosa is a 
terra incognita ; and such may justly 
be said of many of the unapproached 
scenes in the North-West of Ireland, 
and said with sorrow by all who love 
the dear green soil. 

Next morning we engaged our seat 
by the long car to Donegal. The day 
broke most undelightfully : the sky 
was not blue, but brown and of muddy 
hue ; the very waves looked as if they 
had more reason to be washed them- 
selves than to wash others. No sun 
was visible ; but from where the sun 
should have appeared, a thick, wetting, 
driving mist fell with untiring vigour, 
drowning and drenching poor Bun- 
doran, which looked bothered and 
very wet. Gusts of moist wind came 
flappingly from the sea ; and the bath- 
ing population, unwilling to undergo 
the duplicate bath of sky and ocean, 
fresh water and salt, had their fires 
lighted, and sat over them at home. 

Enveloped, swathed, nay almost ab- 
sorbed, in India rubber, gutta percha, 
galoches, and macintoshes, we took our 
damp and lonely seat on the smoking 
cushions of Bianconi, and were whirl- 
ed away amidst smirr from heaven 
above, mist from the world around, 
and mud from the earth beneath. 
Low crouching beneath the ample 
rotundity of our trusty alpaca, we 
sternly abided, in passive determina- 
tion, the peltings of the pitiless wea- 
ther; we saw nought, heard nought, 
regarded nought of circumjacent scen- 
ery, or circumambient humanity, ab- 
sorbed, as we have said, in the macin- 
toshes — nay, almost annihilated and 
sponged out from existence by the 
India rubber, our percipient senses 
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were too much oppressed to mark any 
thing save the preservation of our own 
person from that stream of inexorable 
rain. Men told us that we passed an 
ancient seat of the Atkinson family, 
called "Cavan Garden," that we 
splashed through a village named 
Ballintra, that we rushed wadingly 
by St Ernan's and Brown Hall, and 
wallowed through a hamlet entitled 
Laghy, or Laughy— which last, as 
we pondered under the umbrella, 
we considered as a misnomer during 
the present melancholy condition of 
the elements. These things were nar- 
rated in our hearing, indeed, over the 
top of our alpaca,by tne dripping coach- 
man to a wet passenger, wno sat soak- 
ing by our side ; but we saw nothing 
beyond the circle of the protecting 
macintoshes ; we heeded nothing out- 
side the horizon of the India rub- 
bers — our imagination roamed not 
beyond gutta percha, nor soared above 
the rim of our umbrella; and our 
mind gravitated and was ignored for 
the time in our caloches. But forti- 
tude was soon to have its reward — our 
trials were terminating ; for, at last, 
after a drive of eighteen miles, we 
arrived safe and dry at Donegal, a 
Bianconi car-borne Bayard — "sans 
tache." no doubt smoking like a hay- 
rick, but uninjured by the elements. 
Donegal, which signifies the Fort of 
the White Strangers, a name given to 
the county of which it is the metropolis 
by Sir John Perrot, in 1584, is a very 
small place, surrounded by a neigh- 
bourhood of charming scenery. Its 
old castle is well preserved by Lord 
Arran, the present proprietor : once a 
strong keep of the O'Donels, it passed 
from them to Henry Brooke, son of 
Sir Basil Brooke, one of Elizabeth's 
captains; and on the old chimney- 
piece remains the Brooke shield, the 
cross, and the badger passant for the 
crest This family are now repre- 
sented by Sir Victor Alexander Brooke, 
Bart, of Colebrooke, who is godson 
and namesake of our Queen, and is a 
fine and promising youngster at Har- 
row. The gentle Esk, containing 
pearls, flows through the town, wash- 
ing the old castle walls. This river 
comes out of Lough Esk. a romantic 
sheet of dark water, garlanded with 
woods, and backed with grand moun- 
tains, among which is Bluestack, 2,200 
feet nigh. Mr. Brooke's demesne, in 
which lies this lovely lake, is as per- 



fect a specimen of cabinet picture 
beauty as any thing in Ireland. A 
few miles below his gate, at the very 
entrance of the Gap of Barnesmore, 
one of the passes to Deny and Tyrone, 
are seen tne ruins of an old castle, 
where Mr. De Rapin, a Huguenot ana 
a Williamite, composed his History 
of England, a work not valued pro- 
portionably to its great worth, origi- 
nality, spirit of piety, and extreme 
agreeableness. If the historian loved 
wild scenery, he had it here to his 
satisfaction. The crags, which form 
this Gap are 1.000 feet high, and its 
long, stony wilderness of three miles 
is traversed all the way by a rushing 
torrent, issuing from the solitary and 
silent Lough Alourne, which sleeps 
coldly in an upland hollow, and over- 
looks Tyrone ; while northward of the 
Glen soar Bellshade, Croagnageer, 
"the mountain of the sheep," Blue- 
stack, Silver hilL and other moun- 
tains of considerable altitude, craggy, 
striking, and sublime. 

There being nothing particularly 
inviting in the hotel at Donegal, we 
determined to go on to a clerical 
friend who occupies a nice glebe-house 
on the banks of the Eneymore— (there 
is an Eneybeg more northward)— a 
river which, swelled by a hundred 
mountain gulleys, runs into In ver Bay. 
It was but a seven-mile drive, and the 
rain clearing off in broken mists, and 
occasional sunbursts, showed us the 
landscape through the rent grey gar- 
ments of the storm, in lovely but tan- 
talizing glimpses. We passed Mount- 
charles, which gives a title to Lord 
Conyngham's family, and is part of 
the immense estate which James L 
conferred on that nobleman's ancestor 
in 1610. The Marquis has a good 
house near this, called "The Hall," 
and is well reported of as a kind 
landlord. Here, at our Mend's pretty 
and picturesque parsonage, embosom- 
ed in trees, "inter densas corylos," 
we spent a very agreeable day and a- 
hal£ To be sure, the clouds again did 
gather, and the rain did fall in buck- 
etsful, hopelessly streaming and de- 
barring alt egress from the hall-door, 
on instant pain and peril of being 
soaked like a sponge ; but we had 
very happy hours within doors— got 
up a little sunshine of our own for 
the occasion ; were esoteric philoso- 
phers for the nonce; had good turf 
and Dogwood fires in the drawing- 
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room, my friends liberal hand, "ligna 
super foco large reponens ;" had good 
books in the study ; and kind looks 
and words everywhere ; and pleasant 
and profitable conversation concern- 
ing old friends and past days, and 
matters learned and literary : and thus 
we were very happy, and did not 
abuse the weather, but rested on the 
oars of endeavour, and hoisting the 
sail of expectation, prayed for a 
change. 

And so one came. It blew hard all 
night, and the morning broke cheerily; 
and we were out before breakfast, 
pushing for the wild sea-banks which 
breast the Atlantic; but in this we did 
not succeed according to our wishes. 
In the first place, the great flush of 
water in the river, the drainage from 
an hundred hills, was all impregnated 
with mire, and the volume of water 
carried into the sea had dyed its pure 
green with a muddy, melancholy hue, 
which extended for miles out from the 
shore. Our aim and wish was to see 
the leap of the wild blue billow crash- 
ing in thunder and scattering in light- 
ning against the bare black cliffs; 
but here were no rocks, but grassy 
banks, bays, and low points, and san- 
dy reaches, and isthmuses succeeding 
each other. The mountain scenery 
behind was far finer at this place than 
the coastline; and as the morn advanc- 
ed each hill and peak gradually threw 
off its garment of wet mist, and came 
out in its distinct height and propor- 
tions, and the day commenced to glit- 
ter on the mountain tops. Cheered 
by the weather, our kind host started 
with us up behind his house, over the 
hills and across the moors, which form 
a portion of his well-worked parish. 
As we ascended, the ranges opened 
round us, and the air blew keenly. Our 
road lay due north, through a tract of 
bare moorland, bounded by distant 
mountains, gemmed at times by a lake 
rimmed in a green hollow, or enliven- 
ed by some noisy burn, brown from 
the bog and frothing from the hill, 
which ran twininglv round its dark 
boulders, or tinkled musically as it 
fell from basin to ledge of its babbling 
course. We passed the turn to Glen- 
ties on the right, opening on the left 
these lofty and peculiar mountains, 
which, like elongated haystacks, side 
by aide, run from Ardara down to 
meet the sea, as it rolls its huge waves 
up between the rocks which form the 



double defile of Lough Rus Bay. Be- 
tween the precipitous dips of these 
mountains, the scenery is romantic and 
striking; «the road to Glen traverses 
one of them, and takes the traveller 
into the heart of the wildest and 
most picturesque districts in Ireland 
— that of Glencolumkill, embracing 
Malin Head, a hundred haunted spots 
and holy wells — the superb Teeling 
Point, and the sea cliffs of Slieve 
League, which are over 1,900 feet 
high ; and so down to Kilcar and Eilly- 
begs. 

At Ardara, we explored a very an- 
cient mansion, romantically situated 
amidst fine old woods, which stretched 
away to the westward, and were 
bounded by the lofty and peculiar 
mountains running over the Atlantic 
on the head of Loughrusmore. This 
singular piece of antiquity was te- 
nanted many years ago by Major 
N , a man of good family, and re- 
presenting a type of Irish gentleman 
more common to the last than the 
present century. The house — whose 
site in regard of mountain, wood, hill, 
river, and ocean is perfect— -contains 
a great number of rooms, but all in- 
conceivably small and low-ceiled. The 
parlour, where pipes of port, runlets 
of canary, and hogsheads of claret 
were for years broached, tapped and 
" polished off," is scarce ten feet nigh, 
small-windowed, and dark ; and the 
whole house is plastered over with 

water-colour portraits of the N 

family for generations : the gentle- 
men flaring m blue coats and scarlet 
waistcoats, and ear-amputating high 
collars to their coats : the ladies with 
pink cheeks and powdered hair, hand- 
some, delicate-looking women; the 
Major himself, often repeated on the 
walls, and blushing in scarlet and 
blue, which was probably the uniform 
of the gallant Donegal Militia. 

Here hospitality Knew no bounds, 
and was more than Arabian : any 
friend who had an invitation, might 
bring two more with him, to dine, sup, 
and sleep as best they might; and the 
parlour which could accommodate six 
or eight to dinner, had generally a 
couple of dozen guests, all glad to dine 
with so kind and gentlemanlike a per- 
son as their host, and practically to 
appreciate the merits of his wine, for 
the Major's cellar was superb. There 
are wild stories told in connexion with 
this house which might amuse, but 
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j could not edify, the reader. Why 
should Irishmen revive and perpetu- 
/ ate the records of their country^ ex- 

\l travagance and thoughtlessness, when 

v indulgences like these have only pro- 

duced the penal result of dire poverty 
and desperate sorrow 1 The days of 
rollicking waste have passed from Ire- 
land— God grant it mav be for ever ; 
the hard drinking, the fierce duelling, 
the reckless expenditure, which once 
characterized her sons, are now not to 
be found as a general feature of the 
nation. The furnace of her great 
sorrow, her famine, her fever-plague, 
her deep poverty, the expatriation 
of so many of her children, the dis- 
tress of her ancient gentry and the 
alienation of their estates — these have 
been her severe but profitable dis- 
cipline ; and this, combined with a 
spirit of improvement, the fruit of 
education, with the greater attention 
of landlords ; the growing and superior 
cultivation of her fine soil ; a decided 
increment of the principle of industry; 
the independence, which is the result 
and again the cause of honest labour; 
the encouragement which springs from 
success ; together with the good bless- 
ing of a loving and gracious God : 
these things are all uniting to lift our 
dear old Ireland into a high and well- 
earned place among the nations. At 
the old seat of WoodhilL the garden 
is constructed out of a Danish rath, 
which is a curious thing in a country 
still so superstitious as Ireland. The 
peasantry nave fine countenances, and 
some of them magnificent eyes — the 
face seems to be a compound of the 
Spanish and the Celtic. 

From Ardara we proceeded east- 
ward along the banks of the Owenea, 
and slept that night at Glenties, which 
lies couched amidst an amphitheatre of 
high hills, save where the far sea ap- 
pears through a flat chasm at the north- 
ward, which opening contains the bed 
of the river and terminates the long 
den. It is a smart little uppish vil- 
lage, and seems well cared for Dy Lord 
Conyngham, whose family come here 
in the season for the grouse. 

We saw it in the bright light of a 
summer evening, and it appeared to 
our pleased senses a gentle solitude, 
made sweeter still by the roar of its 
streamlet and the hum of its milL its 
silver cascade from the distant hill- 
side, and all the calm and purple 
mountains hemming its loneliness 



within their circle. Here we slept at 
the beautiful little parsonage, stand- 
ing amidst its flower-bespangled rocks 
and sweet meadow of new hay. And 
next morning having taken leave of 
our kind host, who was the clergy- 
man of the parish, we ascended a 
rusty car unconscious of a spring, and 
resigning ourselves to our fate and the 
truly heart-rending anticipations of 
lumbago, we drove up a green glen 
for eight miles, pursuing the course 
of the babbling torrent Onea— for in 
Donegal every glen has its river^ We 
then crossed the romantic " Martin's 
Bridge," and skirted the stream until 
we arrived at its parent lake, Ea, 
lying under a cold mountain. From 
thence a more desolate wilderness of 
barren highland never met our eve; 
though in July, the air was as chill as 
if it were November ; the road was 
bad; the car implacable, each joh 
producing something like amputa- 
tion over the hip bones ; we had 
cold showers every five minutes ; our 
driver was dull <r as a lover's lute," 
and, as he told us, "bad at the Eng- 
lish," while we were equally bad at 
the Irish. We were in the desolate 
parish of Kilteevogue, and there was 
nothing to console us but a distant 
view of Aghla mountain to the north- 
west, and a very far-off sight of Glen- 
doan mountain, with the great gap by 
its side, till we reached the banks of 
the Reelan river, where the vaUeyair 
was softer and the road better. This 
stream is a tributary to the " Finn 
water." and issues from the spurs of 
the SUvei Hill, near 2,000 feet high, 
or,perhaps,from Lough Anarget, which 
sparkles at its base. These places are 
m the wild parish of Killywanl Thence 
to Redan's Bridge, where the road 
became first-rate; running along the 
Finn, a bold and broad river, issuing 
from Lough Finn and Lough Shivna, 
near the roots of Aghla in the parish 
of Inniskeel. Here we bid adieu to 
the mountains. Alnapaste, Knockroe, 
and distant Oroaghnageer. and far- 
dim Blue Stack, farewell! We are 
now among your more humble neigh- 
bours, the valleys and rivers of the 
county. As we approach Ballyborey, 
the landscape waxes rich ana culti- 
vated. Here Sir Edmund Hayes has 
a handsome place; and now comes ■ 
Stranorlar. well backed with waving 
woods, ana environed by a laughing 
and highly cultivated country; ana 
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there ends our journey for the present 
With a broken back but a thank- 
ful bosom, we hobble down from Mr. 
Devit's springless. " dim-smokified," 
jolting old car, ana enter Miss Millers 
most neat little hotel at Stranorlar. 
Most neat, indeed! We question if 
Queen Victoria herself could not en- 
joy, after a mountain journey, a night's 
rest in a bed "so lovely bright and 
snowy white," as Miss Millers well- 
kept hotel produces; and we are bound 
to say for this country that we have 
always met good and safe beds, and 
nothing of that horrible and unmen- 
tionable eviL which pleasant Mr. Mark 
Tapley alludes to, when he speaks of 
"a lively old bedstead." Thanks to 
St Patrick, we seldom encounter that 
in Ireland. For, oh, give us a potato 
by the kitchen fire and a dip m the 
salt-box, and we will not repine : give 
us a cup of milk in the cow-house, 
and we will drink it to the health of 
the brown drimendhu herself; give 
us a three-legged stool in the parlour, 
and a deal table crowned with a salt 
herring, and a fresh egg poached over 
recumbent bacon — and we will give 
thanks from the heart for simple tare, 
and dine en prince. But, oh, in the 
name of all hard-jolted and drowsy 
travellers — in the name, too, of "tired 
nature'88weet restorer, balmy sleep" — 
"sleep that knitsup the ravelled sleeve 
of care" — in the name of deep-trust- 
ing, confiding, comforting slumber — 
give us, oh, give us, a sweet, clean 
bed, untenanted by any living crea- 
ture but ourselves, and we shall be 
most luxuriously thankful and most 
somnolently happy ! 

We arrived in due time at Strabane, 
which is the Coblentz of Tyrone, for 
here the Fin and Mourne have a con- 
fluence, and are united in the bonds 
of muddy matrimony, from which 
union is born the handsome Foyle. 
that washes the proud walls of loyal 
Deny. Here we saw our inn and the 
little old waiter, with the classical 
physiognomy; glanced at the "wee 
town," renowned for cherries and cor- 
duroys, on which no local reformation 
seems to have dawned for the last 
thirty years, and on which the hand 
of improvement is invisible. Taking 
all things together, we determined to 
run away from Strabane* in imita- 
tion of James IL, who in April, 1688, 
" arrived here in person, en route for 
Deny, and the same night? 9 — not lik- 



ing his quarters, probably — "passed 
the ford to Lijbrd" So, having 
picked up some friends at the ter- 
minus, we started at nine o'clock, on 
a post-car; and performing fourteen 
miles, on a still and beautiful night, 
we arrived at the Stewart Arms' Hotel, 
in Letterkenny, at twelve o'clock, p.m. 
Here is a first-class country inn: and 
the proprietor, Mr. Hegarty, is aclever, 
well-informed, and obliging person. 
The beds are excellent, the cooking is 
ditto, and the charges are moderate. 
The posting is admirable; and Mr. He- 
garty, his drivers, nay his very horses, 
appear toknowevery nigh-way and by- 
way, and scene of beauty from Letter- 
kenny to the Woods of Ards. There 
are excellent shops — you may buy al- 
most all you want; the town is a 
mart, supplying all north Donegal; 
its prosperity seems more the result 
of individual industry and integrity 
than any advantages derivable from 
landlordism ; and its independence of 
feeling and action is amusingly illus- 
trated by the number of distinct 
houses of worship — eight in one small 
village. Besides, the parish church, 
the Roman Catholic chapel, and the 
new meeting-house are in such close 
contiguity that you might strap them 
together with a long rem and buckle. 
Tis market-day m this busy me- 
tropolis of north Donegal The hot, 
bright sun is raining streams of light 
on scarlet cloaks and white caps from 
" Gartan side ;" on grey-coated, blue- 
hosed farmers from the banks of S willy 
Water; on wild, olive-skinned kerne 
from the Glen-top, or the remote and 
insular Rosses ; on bright-eyed, shin- 
ing-haired, bonnetless lasses from 
Temple Douglas, or the hill-girt Ca- 
bras; on sandy-haired, ferret-eyed, 
well-clad Presbyterian yeoman from 
the Lough. There is a goodly sprink- 
ling of blue cotton umbrellas; here 
are boards heaped with stockings, 
knit by the free maidens who live m 
the hill-hamlets; there are tables piled 
with wooden noggins ; and old rusty 
trays, dejapanized, towering with 
sour gooseberries. As the evening 
deepens, the heat and glare increase, 
and in like proportion the din ana 
animation of the scene become greater; 
leg-pinioned pigs noisily rebel ; pur- 
chased cows low; hens cackle; ducks 
quack; a ballad singer from Deny, un- 
mistakable from his brogue, is roaring 
forth " There came to the beach a poor 
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Axile of Erin;" by his side, in antagon- 
istic harmony, a blind fiddler, with bow 
unresined, is scraping out "The Shan 
Van Vocht." There is absolutely no 
drunkenness, the people seem tho- 
roughly busy, practical, and prepar- 
ing to get home ; there is much selling 
in the shops, some lounging at the 
inn-door, and a most wondrously and 
noisily active clatter of tongues. We 
walked slowly up and down the mar- 
ket, and we venture to give some of 
the "shreds and patchean of conver- 
sation, just as we he heard it, as a 
type of their conventional talk : — 
<r Yon's a fine day, Mr. M'Cawley." 
" It it just purty weather." " My. 
oh, Robin, is that you? How is a 
with you in the Glen?" "Well, a* 
is reghtly, but wee Ketty." "Why, 
what ails her, mun?" " She's verra 
donny wf a pain that follows her in 
the heart. Here is a meddysine Ise 
got from Dr. Grueber to gie her." 
"What way are you the day, Mrs. 
Ramsay? Is himself (the husband) 
in the toun?" "No; he's awa to 
Darry, to see his sister's daughter get 
manned on a wuddow man (anglice, 
a widower)." " Thon's a ged market, 
Mr. Eilot." "Its just that same, 
Alick." &c, &c. 

A kinder or more warm-hearted 
peasantry exists nowhere, nor a race 
of people more susceptible of strong 
and enduring friendship. They have 
the love which marks theCeltic family, 
conjoined with the caution and canni- 
ness of the Scot ; yet are they " stiff" 
and determined in their own way, and 
that, perhaps, is one of the elements 
of their success. To illustrate this — 
if you pass through a fair in this 
country, your driver will have the ut- 
most difficulty to escape a breach of 
the sixth commandment, not from any 
murderous propensity in the man, but 
the people unit not get out of your 
way, so you must walk your horse 
very slowly, and even then the foot- 
board of your car or the wheels of your 
carriage will pass within one inch, this 
is the prescribed statute measure, of 
the knees or feet of the gazing folk, 
who line the street on either side of 
your vehicle in most nerve-inspiring 

ainquity. Thus, in driving into 
rbofey, an old lady would keep 
the "crown of the causeway;" in one 
hand she bore her shoes, to save their 
soles at the expense of her own ; in 
the other she held an open cotton 



umbrella, as stately as a mandarin ; 
our driver hallo'd to her; roared to 
her, to "quet the way;" called her. 
in a low voice to me, "a steff ola 

§iece"— no — she would not stir or de- 
ect a foot — and the shaft had just 
caught her blue cloak, when a man, 
who seemed to be her son, seized her, 
and whirling her round, threw her 
against a bank; which act of filial 
precaution seemed to have awakened 
m the old lady the most lively in- 
dignation, if we might judge by the 
violence of her gesticulations. 

To any one desirous of seeing the 
northern highlands of Donegal, we 
counsel that he should first make for 
Mr. Hegarty's hotel at Letterkenny, 
where the proprietor will be his 
" guide, philosopher, and Mend" — as 
far as the road is concerned. Let 
him here engage a tandem car to so 
to Dunfanaghy, by Gartan, Glenveagh, 
Muckish Gap, and the cross roads; 
now this must be the route — Mr. 
Hegarty does not like the road ; the 
drivers all eschew it; the very horses 
would refuse it, if they could speak ; 
for part of it is horribly bad, ragged, 
and steep; and so Mr. Hegarty will 
use all his bland logic to persuade 
you to go by Barnes defile, a beau- 
tiful glen of crags, and Creeslough — 
which is shorter and smoother. But, 
be firm : and should the day be fine, 
you will have a rich recompense. 

You should start at eight, a.m., 
down the long street, and reaching 
Glen Swilly, which means the Valley 
of Light, you can pass through Mr. 
Boyd^ little demesne, which is really 
a gem of beauty and fine taste : thence 
you bowl along the banks of Swilly, 
a river, whose summer ripple is ever 
soft and musical, and as sweet on the 
ear of our memory as the song of a 
bird ; the stream wanders at it* own 
will between steep green hills, which 
form the valley, and down whose rifted 
sides many a dark and rocky gully 
descends; where, in winter, the flash- 
ing torrent falling through the gash, 
makes melody in the glen. Here are 
white farm-houses perched amidst 
rocks and thick copses of natural 
wood, birch, oak, hazel, and holly — 
much of it is a beautiful Arcadia. 
Cross the bridge at Milltown, below 
Glendooen glebe-house ; keep the left 
side of the river, then at Rochedogue 
Bridge, where tne scenery is Italian, 
recross, and leaving Foxhall, in all its 
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wood and hill-side beauties, on the 
left and the westerly Gorge of Glen- 
swilly, full of light, as a cup is of wine. 
and glowing with colouring, behind 
you, you strain up a high hill, on a 
road all knobbed with rocks, and at- 
tain the level of an extensive upland 
of bog and moorland Here the Giants 
come in sight, and noble mountains 
are they— Glendoan, far away on the 
left, towards Fin town; Lough Salt, 
and its smaller summits, on the right ; 
before you is Muckish, with its Tone 
back; Arigle, grey and glittering; and 
Dooish, with its purple massiveness. 
This road winds on for £some miles, 
till the moorland melts into the ver- 
dant valley scenery which lies about 
the lovely Lake of Gartan, reposing 
like a shield of blue steel beneath the 
rugged Dooish, and reminding you of 
innocence sleeping under the shadow of 
power. The road from hence has been 
most truthfully described in an article 
entitled "A Day on the Horn," which 
appeared in this Magazine in the June 
Number of 1853. Some of the guide 
books describe it as "wild and unin- 
teresting;" but if there be any love 
of vivid colouring among men, any 
taste for the most varied and intense 
grouping of richest hues, combined 
with broken blue rock, and purple 
heather, and glittering silicious peak, 
and patch of sea-green sod, and black 
outstretching bog with white strands 
of gravel, and tumbling, whirling 
barns, flecked with snowy foam, and 
dark purple mountains with racing 
shadows on them, and fleecy mists 
hanging half way up their sides, and 
gorge, and strath, and heaped up crags 
Bchened and brown, and in parts 
leafed with luxuriant fern, and glitter- 
ing holly, and dwarf oak, and myste- 
rious hollows in the hills, where lakes 
sleep, and all this in combination with 
a road most villainous truly as to its 
surface, but picturesque as to its shape 
— twisting, and twining, and distorting 
itself from the remotest approach to 
a straight line— like an anaconda in 
convulsions, or a congor-eel in a fit of 
the hysterics, till at last we round the 
point of the mountain of Losset, and 
standing on the little bridge which 
spans the Owen Carrow river, we look 
up into the dim and wondrous loveli- 
ness of Glenveagh, or the Valley of the 
Deer. 



Often and often have we stood and 
gazed here unsated by the scene ; and 
once we ascended the south bank of 
the dark lake where the Red Deer 
ran amidst the thick oaks some fifty 
years ago ; but the north side where 
the black mountains dip sheer is not 
long opened, and is full of wondrous 
and wildest beauty. Alas ! we have 
never tracked it, others have done 
so ; and from an excellent and gra- 
phic little volume, entitled "Tours in 
Ulster,"* by J. B. Doyle; we have 
gleaned vivid descriptions of this 
wizard glen, with its black lake, and 
round islands; its cliffs, and bluffs, 
and precipices; its natural woods, 
and rushing torrents, and grand water- 
fall of Derrybeg, 1,000 feet high, and 
its " Glenlack Burn, which has a fall of 
600 feet in the course of a mile, which 
spot, if properly opened up, would 
be one of the most lovely dells in 
nature." Is not this description 
enough to fire any one into a locomo- 
tive fever, and send him raging down 
to the Donegal highlands as fast as 
steam, four-wheeled Bianconi's and 
tandem cars can drive him. Hie 
whole estate of Glenveagh has been 
lately purchased by a gentleman from 
the Queen's County, and report says 
he is enraptured with his bargain. 
Thence, over a shingly uneven road 
you advance to the "Gap of Muckish," 
that great mountain looming high on 
your right, while on your left in a 
figure almost perfectly triangular are 
Aghla from the north, 2,000 feet 
high : Dooish from the south, 2,200 
feet high; while in the middle, like a 
queen between her ladies of honour, 
stands stately, and sharp-peaked 
Angle, 2,500 feet high, with tne even- 
ing sun glancing on her white and pure 
siliceous summit Thence, on through 
the gloomy, and solitary, and tremen- 
dous Pass of Muckish, where the blast 
from the Atlantic meets you, and in 
eight miles more, you enter Dunfa- 
naghv, which means " the Castle of 
the Sards," though castle it has none, 
save the quaint house which one of 
the Wrays of Ards, an ancient family, 
once built here, and which is now in 
ruins; and as for bards, they are equally 
scarce : I did not see even a fiddler in 
the village, and the people, indeed, 
seem much more intent on cultivating 
potatoes than poetry. 
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Here is an excellent little hotel, and 
here, if you be a man given to appe- 
tite, you may have lobster, salmon, 
turbot, and sole, such as would please 
a deamand ecstasize a London alder- 
man. The air is perfect most bracing, 
yet balmy, full of life and purity. 
Thompson, the ornithologist calls it 
"brilliant air;" it is what Snakspere 
calls "delicate air" — and in truth does 
most " sweetly and wooingly commend 
itself unto our gentle senses." And 
yet with this advantage, and a beauti- 
ful range of beach, there is not a 
boarding-house^ or decent bathing- 
lodge in the village: and a wealthy 
shopkeeper in Letterkenny complain- 
ed to me, that he had to occupy, with 
his family, a cottage with a clay floor, 
during a month's holiday they had 
here. If the proprietors of the village 
knew their own interest, they would 
build a range of small bathing-lodges 
on the strand, and get up a steamer 
to Glasgow, Belfast, and Deny, which 
would bring them a large import of 
strangers and tourists every summer; 
and secure for this hitherto obscure 
place the circulation of money, and 
that notoriety which its lovely marine 
and mountain scenery, and its marvel- 
lous salubrity of climate ought to 
procure for it For we most deliber- 
ately assert, that in no part of the 
world that we have traversed, have 
we ever inhaled so pure an air, and 
nowhere do we feel that we so tho- 
roughly live, as on these fair and 
brilliant sea-strands of blue Sheep- 
haven. 

Right opposite the village, across 
the narrow Day, is the peninsular pro- 
montory of Horn Head, with its eight 
miles of precipitous sea cliffs. It con- 
tains about 4,000 acres, and has so 
much waste land upon it, in rock and 
sand, that it does not produce at pre- 
sent more than £600 a year to Mr. 
Stewart The salmon fishery round 
the cliffs ought to give £300 more; 
but at present Mr. Stewart has let it 
for a mere nominal rent The Head 
is gained by a bridge of twelve arches, 
which brings you to the avenue-gate of 
Horn Head house, where the Stewart 
family have lived for nearly two cen- 
turies. They area branch of the Lenox 
Stewarts, and carry for their crest the 
buffalo's head on a ducal crown, with 
the singular motto, "AvantDarnly;" 
but they have modestly let the proud 
counter poesie, "Jamais Darnere," 



fall into disuse. The house is a plain 
old hall, embosomed in trees, and back- 
ed by green meadow, rock, and sand- 
hill The view from the hall-door is 
one of unparalleled beauty and com- 
bination of scenery. The mansion has 
always been renowned in the country 
for its warm, and gentlemanlike 
hospitality; and for the gentleness, 
goodness, and sterling worth of its oc- 
cupants. The present owner, the Rev. 
Charles Stewart is rector of the parish, 
and his son and heir, a very young 
man, is a captain in Her Majesty's 
3rd Foot— the gallant Buffs — and 
was all through the Crimean wary and 
escaped unhurt the assault on the Re- 
dan. In order to see the wonders of the 
cliffs at Horn Head, you will need no 
guide; such an animal is always a bore, 
and counted de trop— you cannot go 
astray : cross the sea Dridge, and ascend 
the road which lies between Mr. Stew- 
art's plantation and his rabbit warren; 
keep straight up this wayforabout two 
miles where the heather commences, 
then strike off at once to the right! 
and at right angles, and ten minutes 
pleasant walking over a carpet, softer 
and thicker and more vividly coloured 
than any to be found in Park Lane 
or Belgravia, will bring you over the 
sea^ and to the edge of a glorious cliff 
which rises almost perpendicularly out 
of Skate's Bay. Here you will see the 
wondrous blue of the Horn Head 
water ; and the snowy creaminesB of 
the waves, mingling and fusing around 
the rocks with the deeper indigo, 
produces a mixed hue resembling the 
purest beryL The colouring is most 
lovely, that on the cliff varying from 
antique grey to amber, orange, black, 
and green. 

From this spot to the Horn, the 
path through the heather is patent, 
and we gradually ascend to tne end 
of the Head. The first point arrived at 
is a platform on which are the rains 
of a watch-tower, built during the 
war. Thence on the left the Three 
Horns rise, beetling 900 feet, and going 
out for about twenty yards over the 
sea. The first is easily attainable: 
the second is scarped and strait, and 
requires a steady foot and a good 
head; its upward slope is steep; its 
surface in the ascent first rugged 
shingle, and then slippery grass; it is 
about seven feet across, and the full 
depth yawns at either side, and meets 
you on the top. The third or main 
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Horn is the most westerly and the 
loftiest: it resembles a huge turret: 
it is safe to scale, and we have lunched 
at the top of it. A curious meteoro- 
logical phenomenon occurs here, which 
weexperienced during our visit; it was 
blowing pretty fresh from the west- 
ward, out on the top of these lofty 
Horns it was perfectly calm. Philo- 
sophers say that the rush of air from 
the sea against those stupendous cliffs 
is so great, that the current beats 
itself into a curve, and forms an arch 
on the summit, where it is a calm. This 
may be the case; but we do not under- 
stand it We saw no eagles at the 
Horn — a most unusual thing. Some 
stupid, brainless clown had shot the 
female bird, and the male had not yet 
selected a companion, which these 
great birds always do m such contin- 
gencies. We do not quote this from 
any book of natural history, but from 
the well-known and recorded fact 
here. During some subsequent ram- 
bles over the Head; we twice saw the 
widowed bird floating on the air over 
the sea cliffs. The Horn Eagle— the 
"HaliaetusAlbicilla," isthe largest of 
its kind The Golden Eagle is a hand- 
somer but smaller bird, they formerly 
were found in numbers on Muckish. 
You could not drive through its gap, 
but you would hear their wild bark, 
and see one or two of them sailing 
over your head. Now, alas ! they are 
passing away, and three were found 
dead on Muckish by Mr. Stewart's 
gamekeeper at different times. The 
grouse preserves had been poisoned, 
and it is supposed that these noble 
birds had swooped on the deadly 
carrion. They certainly form a most 
picturesque part of fine scenery. Let 
no one judge of the grandeur and 
beauty of this bird by the poor, con- 
sumptive, half-starved looking things 
one sees in the London Zoological 
Gardens. In their wild and un- 
shackled state they share with the 
human race the " os sublime" and the 
u €cdumque tueri;" and next to man, 
whom God formed in His own image, 
there is nothing in the whole animate 
creation so thoroughly noble and im- 
posing as a large eagle poising himself 
on his broad brown wings, with his 
fierce talons, and kingly eye, and wild 
shriek, as he sails over the gorge of 
some solitary mountain. 

As you come down from the Horn 
on the north-west side, you may 



ascend cliff after cliffy of great size, 
height, and beauty, varying from 200 
to 500 perpendicular feet, and during 
the three early summer months ten- 
anted by millions of rock-nesting 
birds, comprising some ten or fifteen 
species of the great family of the 
" Laridar or gull tribe. Their flesh 
is bad, but their feathers make charm- 
ing and sleep-inspiring pillows, as we 
can gratefully testify to during our 
happy visit at Horn Head. Two 
miles on the westward of the Horn is 
" The Arch," an immense bow of rock 
extending loftily from the body of the 
cliff, through which the Atlantic rolls 
and welters in awful whiteness — 
sweeping and washing over its lateral 
ledges in spray and thunder, and al- 
ternately submerging and then sink- 
ing from its wet and wave-worn but- 
tresses. All the wild chaos of cliffs 
around are of black trap, split into 
pointed ledges, jagged, torn, distracted 
looking ; abounding in dark fissures, 
gashes, and caverns, amidst whose 
hollows the waves boom, and roar, 
and lash themselves into snow, ana 
where the sea-mews shriek and skim. 
The Arch has not the grand immen- 
sity of the Horn, but neither has it 
its oppressive and heavy quietude. 
It is full of life— billowy life— the 
noise of waves— the bursting of the 
sea— the thunder of the black billows 
— the lightning of the flashing foam — 
the wild and crashing music of the 
great deep, and all its beauties and 
terrors near us and around us. About 
two miles, as you recede from the 
Arch, you come on a low, dark cliff, 
fissured at top, and covered all round 
with loose boulders and rolled stones. 
These are the ocean lava which the 
sea volcano of "MacSwine's Gun" 
casts up from its deep cave through 
the Funnel Rock, when the north- 
westers prevail, and the sea is rough. 
The jet of water— 300 feet high- 
ejected through this hole, a peasant 
told me. " is tons upon tons, and the 
noise above thunder." Even when 
the day is calm the rock appears to 
tremble. The cave is at the left of a 
tiny bay, dark and deep, and shut up 
save from the north-west, and pro- 
jecting from the seaward side of its 
mouth, is a great rock, which forms a 
kind of fulcrum to hinder the relapse 
of the leaping billows, which come 
racing, and weltering, and crowding 
into the little creek. The rocks are 
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all of trap, except the lintel to the 
cave, which is an unattached block 
of " erratic granite," weighing, I sup- 
pose, a thousand tons. You can clam- 
ber down the ledges opposite to the 
cave. Here all is wild and solitary ; 
and we remember sitting on a shelf 
of rock there, and remarking what 
an illustration of loneliness it was. 
when of a sudden a corragh darted 
across the mouth of the little bay, 
dancing and skimming over the waves 
like a piece of cork or a gannet, and 
in it sat two men in the stem, one 
paddling, the other pulling a salmon 
line : the little boat was halfway out 
of tne water, and shot out of our 
sight in a few seconds. 

There is a beautiful strand north 
of the Gun, well worth a visit ; its 
name is Pol-na-Gall, which is the 
" Cave of the White Stranger ;" and 
we think the "Gallagher faction," 
who derive their origin from Donegal, 
have a curious legend* something like 
the story of the Anaayomene Venus, 
in reference to this sea beach. 

We were glad to see the old Horn 
once more; it is as grand as ever. 
Twenty-six years ago we had first 
visited it, when youth and hope were 
high, and now we saw it all unaltered, 
when so much of a change had passed 
over ourselves and those around us. 
This quarter of a century had not 
added one furrow to the riant brow 
of stone, which, immovable as ever, 
looked out over the abyss of air on 
the vexed waves, fruitlessly fretting 
and snowing themselves around its 
black, and broad, and unplumbed 
base. The mind of man, and the 
matter of which his body is com- 
posed, wear out, and are broken by 
grief, and suffering, and age the 
grey herald of death. Man, the ani- 
mate, the intellectual, the spiritual, 
the master amidst creation, the in- 
heritor of immortality, comes here, 
stumbling amidst the heather, a worn 
and weary thing, to gaze, to pon- 
der, and to admire; while this old 
clu% battered by the drenchings of a 
thousand years and the tempests of 
centuries, lifts up in mere materiality 
its grey altitude of 900 feet unblench- 
ing to the blast ; and fresh and proud 
as in the day God first made it, looks 
out from its height across the waters 
to the sides of the north, whence 
issue the eddying winds and rushing 
waves which cannot make it tremble, 



or shear one shingle from its grand 
and unimpaired sublimity. 

There are lovely grass hollows 
among these Horn Head rocks, which 
rise amphitheatre-like around them, 
and here the sun loves to linger with 
a tender light One evening our party 
had an adventure which Mr. Rare? 
and his disciples would have enjoyed. 
We were returning from the cuffs, 
when in one of these hollows a troop 
of more than twenty horses came in 
sight Some were colts — young equine 
eteves — others at grass—all of them 
a " careless herd full of the pasture," 
and thoroughly wild: their leader 
was a fine young black mare, nearly 
thorough-bred, who had been born 
and reared in the Horn Head stables. 
A little maiden, almost a child, de- 
tached herself from our party, and 
advanced among the horses to meet 
her friend. It was a scene which 
Rosa Bonheur would have painted, 
and any one would have enjoyed ; for 
then commenced on the part of the 
child such walking round, and hold- 
ing forth her hand, and invitations 
to " Eva" to come and be petted, and 
soft coaxings and pleadings of voice; 
and on the part of the horse such 
wheeling, and plunging, and advan- 
cing, and standing stilL and smelling, 
till at last the animal was rubbing 
its nose against the little maiden's 
breast, and submitting her arched 
neck to be patted by her tiny hands; 
all the rest of the wild troop pausing, 
and observing the interview most at- 
tentively, till one of our party raising 
a mischievous halloo, they all started, 
and wheeling round, cantered down * 
grassy opening in tne rock, and dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

We drove to see Ards House, * 
beautiful demesne, where the fuchsias 
grow almost amidst the sea cragSj the 
shelter is so complete, and the air so 
balmy. Here, about seventy years 
ago, lived ana "reigned" the Wrays 
in all the wide and reckless hospitality 
of the old Irish style. They have 
passed away, and their noble estates 
nave been sold ; and Mr. Stewart, one 
of the Londonderry family, is now 
master of Ards. 

We drove on, and visited Doe Cas- 
tle, standing on the wild sea bank. 
This was a bawn or keep of the 
M'Swines. In the old church-yard 
behind it are some tombs of the early 
English settlers— one to the wife of 
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Alexander Montgomery, died 1671 ; 
the other to the wife of Captain John 
Sandford, 1621— a mural tablet We 
saw the famous dungeon at Doe, 
where, in 1641, some clergymen were 
slain by rebels. We passed a deli- 
cious day, chiefly on foot, among the 
Roshin hills: the colouring here is 
charming. A painter could find stu- 
dies everywhere : we counted thirty 
summits among these wild elevations. 
We visited Dunlewy, Angle, Gwee- 
dore, the brilliant Clady, Bunbeg, 
most wonderful, odd, striking, and 
peculiar scenery. Nature is wildly 
original here. We drove several times 
through Cloghaneely, and saw no 
"destitution' there. The peasantry 
are a most quiet, industrious, and 
kind people, if they are let alone, and 
not excited; and, I believe, at Horn 
Head House, they have not drawn a 
bolt at night, or closed a shutter on 
a window, since the old hall was 
built 

It is our last evening at Horn Head, 
and the day has been brilliant with 
light ; the atmosphere translucid ; the 
sky of the most delicate azure ; the 
sea of the richest blue — indigo is too 
coarse an epithet to express its colour- 
ing, it is royal Eugmian blue. Rock, 
and sand, and heath, and mountain, 
disclose a thousand lovely tints, warm, 
intense, and diversified by every little 
speckled cloud in the heavens, and 
every breeze which sighs from the 
quiet hills ; and the air is so dry and 
transparent, that each object stands 
out in almost painfully accurate out- 
line. Some or us had driven towards 
the "Bloody Foreland ;" the Muckish 
and Dooish ranges on our left, shift- 
ing and changing their appearance 
and contour with every inflection of 
the road, the glorious Atlantic, ex- 
panding on the right with the eternal 
wail otits millions of restless waves, 
washing up the pebbly strand, or sob- 
bing amidst the caves and gulleys of 
the coast, or breaking and booming 
in thunder on the hard sands, or round 
the ledges of the black cliffs, which 
ever frown upon them like stern hate 
unmoved by misery. 

Some of our ladies have been pad- 
dling round the rocks in "a corragh" 
— a little boat made of oziers twisted 
together, and overlaid with a water- 
proof tarpaulin. Cut oft the head, 
legs, and tail of a duck, letting the 
body alone remain, and there you 



have the model of a corragh; and 
look at a sea-gull or a gannet riding 
on a wave, and there you have the 
action of a corragh, and, perhaps, also 
the principle of her safety; for the 
Divine Architect does all these things 
well, and as he has taught man to 
swim by seeing a frog go through the 
water, so has he shown the Donegal 
fishermen how to frame their little 
boats, by the living models of the 
thousand sea-birds which float upon 
the waves in safety. Our gentle and 
intrepid mariners have nearly pulled 
out to the base of the Horn, and come 
home enraptured with the cliffs, their 
height, ana hue. We dined early, for 
we are to see the sun of our last day 
here go down behind Torry, and so 
we set out, a large party, seniors, 
children, greyhounds, "little dogs ana 
all," to scale a green eminence called 
Anlug, to the left of the house. The 
scene was one of intense beauty ; the 
colouring was almost not earthly, but 
of fairy land, or some isle of the blest ; 
and one of the party remarked, that 
"if these hues were put on canvas, 
the world would call them unnatural, 
a sentiment which would have pleas- 
ed and supported Mr. Ruskin. 

Behind us the landscape was a sea- 
piece, framed with the vivid green of 
the Horn Head meadows, then Sheep- 
haven, with its royal blue water and 
white sand, backed with the purple 
rocks of Breaghy, and topped with the 
distant ranges of Lough Salt and 
Fanet mountains, all bathed in the 
amethyst of the hot and dying day. 
On the left were Muckish; Altan, 
Arigle — calm, quiet serene, immense 
— the old giants of Donegal, standing 
together in constant brotherhood, as 
they have done ever since they were 
upheaved and placed where they are ; 
and now looking black and distinct, 
yet heavy and dreamy, in the lessening 
light 

Before us glimmered and glistened 
the great Atlantic, and the whole line 
of coast from M'Swine's Gun up to 
Ballyness and Bloody Foreland. Its 
bright magnificence, dotted with some 
few small islands, in whose caves the 
seals wallow and the waves complain. 
Innisbeg, Innisbofin, and Innisdhu, 
and to the right the great castle, keep, 
or cathedral of Torry, with its bas- 
tion and broken wall, its natural 
scarp and ramparts, its tower and 
glacis, and proud cliffs standing dark 
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amidst the burning waves, and built 
by the hand of the Eternal Frames- 
man, in the wild north sea, to be a 
monument of His power here in all 
its solitary permanency. 

Just before our line of vision was a 
small hill, behind which lay the great 
rock in which was M'Swine's Gun; 
and a long deep cut or canal in the 
cliff by its siae, up which the sea 
rushes thunderingly and complain- 
ingly, with a vexed and hollow voice. 
It is now called "the Rum Hole," 
from some modern smuggling trans- 
action. On the north side of this lon- 
gitudinal chasm, the descent to the 
sea is by giant steps of nature's con- 
struction, each five or six feet high, 
and broad in proportion, being simply 
the tabular ledges or strata which the 
trap rock so often exhibits, and from 
which the formation derives its name. 
Now, this landing-place is just opposite 
to Tony, and between it and where 
we stood that evening, on Anlug HilL 
at our very feet lay a large reach of 
dry marsh, comprising many acres, 
and all overgrown with short grass, 
sand-bent, and rushes; here, continu- 
ally, the crow is seen to haunt, the 
gull to skim; the plover loves this lone 
spot, and the curlew's whistle re- 
sounds from its bleak waste. The 
name of the marsh is Marvagh, which 
means, "the place of the dead." For 
here, says the tradition of the country, 
they used to keep their dead in hun- 
dreds, till such time as the weather 
suffered their transportation to Tony. 
No doubt this was a service of danger, 
as it was a service of love. One's 
fancy goes back a thousand years and 
more, and the place and sea are in 
their wild nature as they are now; — 
and here are crowds of O'Donels, 
or M'Swines, or O'Gallaghers, or 
O'Dohertys, the tanists and princes 
of the land, with their dead, and their 
corraghs rocking in the sea-gorge ; 
and there are mourners too, and their 
wild, shrill caame* as they lay the 
body in the dead-barge, is responded to 
by the thunder of the " Gun," pealing 
its hollow requiem for the souls of the 
departed. These thoughts came into 



my mind, while standing to watch the 
sun dip beneath the Atlantic wave. 
The scene was so lovely, that we all 
remained silent Tony shifted its 
hues like a dying dolphin — first it 
was brown, then purple, then black 
as a funeral pall ; the sky, like a vast 
turquoise, speckled in one part with 
rose-coloured cloudlets, fringed with 
gold. All behind Tony now is living 
yellow fire as the sun rests his disc 
on the glowing waves. 

Hark ! was it fancy) Or amidst 
the stillness of the evening is there 
not a sound from the sea like the dis- 
tant beat of paddles; and is not that 
a column of black smoke rising from 
over where the cliffs dip to the strand 
of Pol-na-GalL Presently, as we 
watch and listen, a Ions, dark steamer 
issues from beneath the rocks, and 
stretches right across the sound to- 
wards Torry, for her course lies at the 
backward— the Greenland side of the 
island. She is the boat from Glas- 
gow to Sligo, and the captain has taken 
advantage of the beautiful day to hug 
the Irish coast, and to show his pas- 
sengers our grand and iron cliffs. See, 
she is now beating through the golden 
path of rays with all its sun-babbles 
and flecks of silvery foam — smaller 
and smaller, as the sun sinks beneath 
the water, and the landscape draws 
around it the grey wimple or twilight 
before it be shrouded in the weeds of 
its widowhood, the black garment of 
night. Slowly we turn, and amidst 
the sand and bent-grass, descend from 
Anlug ; slowly we bid farewell to a 
scene which had stirred our heart to 
its depths; slowly we ascend the 
avenue and pass under the great tree, 
and at the hall-door, turning round, 
another sight enchains our vision — 
for there, amidst the faint cawings of 
distant rooks settling on their trees 
for the night, and amidst the wild 
and melancholy pi pines of the curlews 
from the strand — the large and yellow 
moon is rising wadinriy through the 
mist over the mural mountains of 
Boshen, in whose rocky hollows sleep 
the romantic Lakes of Prut 

R 



* Torry was a loved retreat of St. Columba. There are the ruins of seven 
churches and a round tower on the island. The black cliffs on the side next Horn 
Head are «• Tormore" and •' Ballar's Castle. n The best account we know of it is 
that which Edmund Getty, Esq., m.r.i.a., published in the «« Ulster Journal of 
Archasology," Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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COUNT CAGUOSTEO. 



Haying been confined for the last six 
weeks within the limits of a small 
bay upon the western coast, with none 
of my own books about me, I have 
been a good deal dependent upon the 
little shop where artificial flies, liquor- 
ice, patent medicines, small-tooth 
combflj and note-paper are sold, be- 
cause it is also the circulating library : 
I cleared off its two shelves of really 
readable books in the first fortnight, 
and then went down upon my hands 
and knees in the dust and darkness 
to pick up what I could get in 
the bottom row. Odd numbers of 
the Gentleman's Magazine, of the 
European Magazine, of the Uni- 
versal Register, and works from the 
Minerva Press, "Ranald of the Red 
Thumb," on the one hand, and on the 
other, "The Young Viscount," in 
which exclusive life-picture no charac- 
ter under that rank finds admittance. 
These were plentiful enough ; but be- 
tween the third volume of one of Mr. 
Godwin's novels and the second of the 
Missionary Review for 1801, I dis- 
covered a work with this remarkable 
title-page : "The Life of Joseph Bal- 
samo, commonly called Count Cag- 
liostro ; containing the singular and 
uncommon adventures of this extra- 
ordinary personage, from his birth till 
his imprisonment in the Castle of St 
Angelo. To which are added the par- 
ticulars of his trial before the Inqui- 
sition, the history of his Confessions 
concerning common and Egyptian 
Masonry, and a variety of other inter- 
esting particulars: translated from 
the original proceedings, published at 
Rome, by order of tne Apostolic 
Chamber." This book was published 
in the first place under the superin- 
tendence of a member of the Holy 
Inquisition, but it has also the advan- 
tage of a liberal Italian translator, 
who has affixed much the same sort 
of notes to the occasional remarks 
of the original editor, as Cardinal 
Wiseman might be expected to sup- 
ply to a collected edition of the works 
of Martin Luther. 

The holy father, after informing 
us that the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff (Pius VL), has been employed 
upon this occasion in dispensing with 
the law, which, with as much justice 



as prudence, enioins strictest secrecy 
respecting all the procedures of the 
Holy Inquisition, concludes his pre- 
face with observing that he would 
"much rather prefer an inviolable si- 
lence upon the subject of this book, 
than report a single circumstance, as 
a fact, the existence of which is not 
founded upon moral certainty." 

Which, as books, even Roman Ca- 
tholic books, go nowa-days, cannot 
but be very gratifying. 

Joseph Balsamo, then, the son of 
Peter Balsamo and Felicia Braconieri, 
both of them of mean extraction, 
was born at Palermo, on the 8th or 
June, 1743. and was not, as he affirm- 
ed himselr to be, either the child of 
the Grand Master of Malta by a 
Turkish captive lady, or the heir of 
the late king of Trebizond, who, when 
his father fell a victim to the rage of 
his seditious subjects, was carried 
away an infant to Medina, and adopt- 
ed by the Mussulman Sherif, who had 
the unprejudiced generosity to edu- 
cate him in the faitn of his Christian 
parents. His real father, Peter Bal- 
samo, died early, and his uncles would 
have given him a religious education 
suitable to his years, but that he 
showed himself from the first averse 
to a virtuous course of life, and es- 
pecially to the seminary of the blessed 
St Rock at Palermo, from which in- 
deed he ran away more than once. 
At the age of thirteen he was placed 
in a convent at Cartagirone as a no- 
vice, and under the tuition of the 
apothecary therein acquired the first 
principles of chemistry and medicine, 
which resulted at last in the Elixir of 
life, the Transmutation of Metals into 
Cold, and the Pomade of Eternal 
Youth. Even at this sacred dwelling 
he seems to have been a novice in 
nothing except virtue. Being em- 
ployed (as is customary in such holy 
communities) to read during meal 
times, he would never repeat what ap- 
peared in the book, but on the con- 
trary, what occurred to his own pro- 
fane imagination ; and in reading the 
martyrology, he was wont to substi- 
tute the names of the most infamous 
notorieties of the day for those of the 
saints. 

It was about this time that he began 
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to cultivate a taste for drawing ; but, 
"alas," save the holy father, "this nei- 
ther occasioned a change in his morals 
or his conduct" He forged tickets 
of admission to the theatre ; he en- 
couraged a tender passion between an 
acquaintance and one of his female 
cousins, and making the lover believe 
that the young lady was desirous of 
money, watches, and jewels, retained 
these pledges of affection for his own 
benefit: nay, crowning crime of his 
young days, he even found means to 
falsify a certain will and testament by 
which great injury accrued to a pious 
establishment Besides this, he is 
more than suspected to have assassi- 
nated a canon ; and having been ap- 
plied to by a monk to procure leave 
of absence from his superior, he forged 
a permission on purpose to cheat the 
abbot out of the fee. At this early 
period also, he began to practise sor- 
cery, both by help of pieces of cotton 
dipped in the oil used for extreme 
unction, and by forming a square upon 
the ground and waving his nand over 
it By this latter means he became 
clairvoyant to what people were doing 
a lone way off, with less trouble 
even than our modern spirit-rappers. 
Finally, he was obliged to fly Palermo, 
in consequence of having duped a 
goldsmith, named Marano, out of sixty 
pieces of gold ; the victim not only 
failing to find a treasure which he had 
been assured was secreted in a certain 
grotto, but "getting severely beaten 
therein, by people resembling infernal 
spirits." 

At Messina, our young conjurer be- 
came first acquainted with Althotas, 
the Arabian savant, who makes such 
a figure in Mr. Dumas' "Memoirs of a 
Physician;" and indeed the materials 
for that romance appear to have 
been mainly derived from the "moral 
certainties in this work of the holy 
father's. There is a counter-stater 
ment here of Balsamo's to the effect 
that Althotas was much earlier known 
to him, having been his tutor at Me- 
dina in the house of the Mussulman 
Sherif aforesaid; but at all events, 
they now travelled in the East toge- 
ther, the elder teaching the youth 
all the ologies, besides the Oriental 
tongues, botany, and physics ; having 
thus rendered his pupil the most 
signal services, the tutor expired at 
Malta, (the elixir of life being not 
yet perfected) in the laboratory of the 



Grand Master Pinto. After visiting 
Naples, where he was powerfully pro- 
tected by the Prince Caramanco, af- 
terwards ambassador in London. Bal- 
samo went to Rome and employed 
himself in making drawings, "the 
outlines of which were produced by 
means of a copperplate engraving, 
and afterwards filled up by him with 
Indian ink, which he sold as designs 
made by the pen only :" a sort of 
amateur forgery which soon took * 
more serious form and became chronic 
It was now that he married "the 
young Lorenza Feliciani, who lived 
near the Three Pilgrims." 

It is not my purpose to pursue the 
peccadillos of this young woman with 
the particularity and unction which 
the holy father bestows upon them. 
She appears to have been very beau- 
tiful, and not naturally given to those 
vices which her husband compelled 
her to practise ; but in these early days 
Lorenza did as much for Balsamo's 
exchequer, as did his mat secret of 
the Transmutation of Metals after- 
wards, for whosoever approached her 
was turned into gold. 

The Marquis Agliata, a Sicilian no- 
bleman, now became the conjurer's 
friend : they formed together a sort of 
joint-stock bank, wherein everything 
was in common, and at the issuing of 
its notes — which were forgeries—his 
lordship seems to have been by far 
the most adroit; he presented his 
partner with a patent as Colonel in 
the service of the King of Prussia, 
being well acquainted with the auto- 
graph of the Great Frederic, and in 
that uniform, Balsamo subsequently 
appeared whenever it was advisable. 
One of the false notes being detected, 
the company had to fly to Venice, and 
in their travelling carriage, to beguile 
the tedium of the way, they amused 
themselves by forging letters of intro- 
duction to eligible families in that city. 
Agliata, however, came again to grief 
in respect to a bill of exchange, and left 
our poor conjurer and his wife, on a 
sudden, in such embarrassed circum- 
stances, that they "undertook a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St James of 
Galicia." The holy father is in doubt 
here, whether the "gnawing worm" 
of remorse may have led Balsamo to 
this sacred resolve, or whether he 
merely assumed the virtue of a pious 
pilgrim for the sake of assuming the 
garb, as a safe passport through Sar- 
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dmia and Genoa. The Italian trans- 
lator, on the contrary, has no doubt 
on the subject The husband and 
wife most certainly do not behave 
themselves as though upon a religious 
enterprise, and indeed do not accom- 
plish it at all, but deviate to Lisbon. 
It is here that they became possessed, 
by very discreditable means, but not 
as yet by conjuring, of the gold re- 
peater, "enamelled m blue, with stars 
of gold, and enriched with ten circlets 
of diamonds ; its chain, three rows of 
small diamonds terminated by three 
large ones and brilliant pendants ; 
from two of which hung a cluster of 
diamonds, and from a third a seal 
mounted in the same;" on which 
watch, "the chain of which was valued 
at fifteen hundred pounds," five hun- 
dred pounds was afterwards lent bv 
a pawnbroker in Prince's-street, Lci- 
ceeter-fields ; and with this and many 
other jewels, and three thousand 
pounds in specie, Joseph Balsamo and 
his wife sail for England (1776), and 
take lodgings "in Whitcomb-street, 
near by Hedge-lane, in London." His 
principal business here, and it is a very 
lucrative one, is the bringing, or the 
threatening to bring, actions for da- 
mages against any one who makes 
love to Mrs. B. The immediate cause 
of their leaving this country, however, 
which they soon do, is misconduct of 
that kind upon the part of Mr. B., 
for whom the female portion of our 
nobility and landed gentry were, it 
seems, sighing in great numbers ; and 
how could it be otherwise, when we 
read this account of his personal ap- 
pearance by an eye-witness, of that 
period: — 

*« He is below the middle stature, and 
inclined to corpulency; his face is a 
round oral; his complexion and eyes 
dark, the latter uncommonly penetrat- 
ing ; in his address, we are not sensible 
of that indescribable grace which en- 
gages the affections before we consult 
the understanding; on the contrary, 
there is in his manner a self-importance 
which at first rather disgusts than allures, 
and obliges us to withhold our regard, 
till, on a more intimate acquaintance, 
we yield it as the tribute of our reason ; 
though naturally studious and contem- 
plative, his conversation is sprightly, 
abounding with judicious remarks and 
pleasant anecdotes ; yet, with an under- 
standing perspicuous and enlarged, he is 
ever the aupe of the sycophant and the 
flatterer; his heart and purse are ever 
VOL. LII— NO. CCCX. 



open to the supplications of distress, but 
there is in his mode of bestowing, a 
pomposity which frequently renders 
that liberality ascribed to ostentation, 
which is in reality the effect of a truly 
compassionate and beneficent heart. M 

Arriving in Paris, the Count Cag- 
liostro assumes his title and embarks 
upon the first great business of his 
life — the persuading people that he 
can make gold and prolong human 
existence. He does, indeed, contrive 
that a few Spanish pistoles, in a cru- 
cible, shall go a great way ; but as 
for prolonging existence, he is obliged 
to quit Paris, accused of grave of- 
fences, in order to prolong nis own, 
and repairs again to Malta, where the 
sale of his pomade "for improving 
and strengthening' ' — no, for giving the 
appearance of eternal youth, is very 
great and lucrative. He begins now 
also at Marseilles, at Cadiz, at Stras- 
burg, to have a great reputation as 
a chemist and as a possessor of che- 
mical secrets ; also as the possessor 
of an Egyptian cabalistic MS., with 
which he goes to England, for the se- 
cond time, as a professor of divination 
and judge of lucky numbers in the 
lottery. He bleeds a Mr. Scott and 
a Mrs. Fry so very freely, and with so 
little advantage to themselves, that 
they begin to think witchcraft is a 
very wicked practice, and give infor- 
mation to the police ; a certain magis- 
trate of Westminster (1776) grants a 
warrant upon this charge, and obtains 
possession of the Egyptian document, 
of which he can make nothing at all 
The Count, also, for other matters, 
gets so continuously arrested that he 
actually hires furnished apartments 
in the house of one Saunders, a sheriff's 
officer (not the Mussulman Sherif s), 
in Warwick-court, Gray's Inn, for the 
sake of convenience. 

It was in London, and about this 
time, that Cagliostro first conceived 
that project which subsequently made 
so great a stir all over Europe. Hav- 
ing for some time associated with the 
freemasons, and been admitted into 
all their lodges, he formed the design 
of instituting a new sect ; he accord- 
ingly prescribed rules, formed regula- 
tions, invented the necessary ceremo- 
nies, and procured a prodigious number 
of disciple^ all of whom acknowledged 
him as their lord and master; this is 
the origin of that celebrity which has 
made his name notorious in every 
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quarter of the globe, and which has 
occasioned so much conjecture for a 
number of years. He was very scru- 

Sulous in concealing his origin, situa- 
on, and age; to some he affirmed that 
)ie was born before the Deluge, and 
to others that he assisted at the mar- 
riage in Cana in Galilee. He spoke 
of iris travels, his studies, and his 
learning in a manner at once em- 
phatic and sublime; and he would 
sometimes dilate upon his discoveries 
in regard to the Pyramids, and on the 
different secrets of nature, of which 
he was the sole repository; generally, 
however, he preferred to maintain a 
mysterious silence, and when his name 
and condition were demanded, con- 
fined himself to the exhibition of his 
cypher, a serpent pierced by an arrow 
and holding an apple in its mouth: 
upon this, too, he subsequently relied 
to convince the holy fathers that he 
was a Christian, but the proof was 
not considered by them to be conclu- 
sive. His success in his various 
professions, but especially in that of 
Egyptian mason, was unparalleled : — 

" Such was the popular delusion, that, 
in France, in Holland, in Germany, his 
portrait and that of his wife were to be 
seen everywhere, on fans, on rings, on 
snuff-boxes, and on medallions. His 
bust was cut in marble, cast in bronze, 
and placed in the palaces of the nobility ; 
even this was not sufficient, for under 
these appeared an inscription, in letters 
of gold, denoting them to represent the 
divine Cagliostro." 

At Mittau, he lived in the greatest 
magnificence, and so attached the 
people of Courland to his person, that 
he formed a party in tnat duchy, 
and actually aspired to the throne; 
he had virtue or prudence enough 
to give up this ambition, however. 
" through respect to sovereigns, 
and presently departed to St Pe- 
tersburgh. Russia was not propi- 
tious to the good Count, and it re- 
quired all that Strasburg could do for 
him, on his return from the frozen 
north, to reconcile him to ungrateful 
man; the fabulous palladium was 
never received with greater reverence 
than he experienced in that city ; he 
was loaded with carcsses,overwhelmed 
with applause, and welcomed with 
every demonstration of joy. He con- 
tracted a friendship there with an il- 
lustrious person, was visited by him 
with the utmost ceremony, and ob- 



tained such a despotic empire of his 
mind, that he became his tyrant The 
liberal Italian translator has no scruple 
here, to point out, in a foot note, that 
the "illustrious personage" was no 
other than — 

" Louis de Rohan, prince and arch- 
bishop, who at that time had the see of 
Strasburg under his pious superinten- 
dence; who was subsequently impri- 
soned upon suspicion of having stolen 
the famous diamond necklace ; and who 
still later assembled an army of ma- 
rauders against that France, who, by 
her late glorious Revolution (1789), hat 
humbled the despotism of nobles, and 
taught man to respect the dignity of 
man.** 

De Rohan, besides bestowing upon 
the Count large sums of money and 
the costliest jewels, granted him also 
twenty thousand francs towards erect- 
ing an edifice, in which he (the bishop) 
was to experience a physical regene- 
ration and to become young again ; in 
consequence, however, of an invita- 
tion from the Count de Vergennea, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Cagliostro departs for Paris before 
the regeneration is completed. He is 
met everywhere with signs of rejoic- 
ing, and is copiously attended by his 
masonic pupils; but even now he does 
not sacrifice every thing so entirely 
to the Egyptian mystery, as not to 
find time to teach, for a considera- 
tion, " the arts of making silk out of 
hemp, and of fixmg mercury." When- 
ever his disciples tail in their experi- 
ments (which they commonly do), he 
affirms that it is owing to their incre- 
dulity and to their sins. In Paris, he 
is received with all honour and respect; 
even the queen, who is near her ac- 
couchement, sends to him, privately, to 
know whether the child will be male 
or female. All would have been well 
with him, in the beautiful city, but 
for the affair of the diamond necklace. 
Upon this matter the Count Cagliostro 
is put into the Bastile; and bad he 
not managed to corrupt his guards 

suspected of the same crime as him- 
self, it would have gone hard with 
him ; as it was, he and they, adopting 
the same line of defence, laid all the 
blame on the Countess de la Motte ; 
who, finding herself unable to quash 
his evidence, was obliged to be con- 
tent with " throwing a candle at his 
head, in the presence of all the judges." 
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He himself was declared innocent^ and 
set at liberty. During this imprison- 
ment he compiled his autobiography, 
which his admirers printed and circu- 
lated in enormous quantities. It set 
forth that, after his being carried to 
Medina, that he was called Acharat, 
and adopted by the Mufti Salaahym ; 
that he left that prince at twelve years 
old to travel, like a young Telemachus, 
with Althotas for his Mentor; that 
upon his departure; the mufti's tears, 
caresses, and emotions, revealed the 
mystery of that illustrious birth, of 
which he, Cagliostro, had always 
boasted : Adieu, unfortunate son of 
nature, 7 ' were the last words which 
this sovereign addressed to him ; &c. 

* 4 Tho celebrated memorial, presented 
in his favour to the court before whom 
he was tried, had his portrait finely en- 
graved upon the title page; while a 
thousand particulars of his fabulous life, 
represented by apposite symbols, sur- 
rounded it; the following verses were 
chosen as a motto and placed beneath : — 

" l De l'smi des humains reeonnoissez let traits, 
Toot su jours tout marques par de nouveaux 

bien Cuts, 
II prolong* la vie, il secourt rindigenee ; 
Le plaisir d'etre utile est seul la recompense."* 

liberated from prison, he was re- 
ceived by his disciples with the most 
extraordinary joy; festivals, balls, 
illuminationg. succeeded this happy 
event : but shortly, alas, he receives 
an order from the King to leave Paris 
in twenty-four hours, and France 
within the month: he repaired ac- 
cordingly to London, where he pub- 
lished a memorial accusing, of hav- 
ing embezzled his money and jewels, 
the Marquis de Launay, Governor of 
the Bastue, "whose cruelty and rapa- 
city," writes the Italian translator, 
"have at last met, at the hands of 
the multitude, with the tardy pun- 
ishment whicn they deserved. It 
was during this, his third visit to 
these shores, that Cagliostro had his 
celebrated dispute with Mons. de 
Morunde, editor of the Courier de 
V Europe. Our conjurer had affirmed, 
amidst a most respectable company, 
that the inhabitants of Medina, on 
purpose to deliver themselves from 
the lions, tigers, and other wild beasts 
with which their country was infested, 
were accustomed to fatten hogs, by 
means of arsenic, and then to drive 
them into the forests, where they were 
devoured by these ferocious animals, 



who were instantly poisoned by this 
species of food. The politician imme- 
diately published this extraordinary 
circumstance, and made his own com- 
ments upon it ; Cagliostro was so en- 
raged that he sent him a challenge, 
naming, at the same time, the wea- 
pon, which was singular enough. He 
invited him to partake of a meal with 
him on the 9tn of November, 1786, 
which was to consist of a sucking pig, 
fattened after the manner in vogue at 
Medina : and he offered, in addition, 
to bet five thousand guineas that his 
antagonist should not survive the en- 
tertainment: Mons. de Morande de- 
clined, but took such means to expose 
the Count's character, that he became 
so set upon by crowds of dupes and 
creditors, as to be obliged to com- 
mence his wanderings a^ain. From 
Sicily. France, and Sardinia, he was 
already excluded by public edict — 
shutting up great countries, as he did, 
in much the same manner as Dick 
Swivellershut up streets— and now the 
Prince Bishop of Trent, his firm friend 
and patron, who would willingly have 
given him an asylum, was forbidden 
by the Emperor to receive him. Trust- 
ing then that Joseph Balsamo would 
be forgotten in the fame of Count 
Cagliostro, our poor conjurer ventured 
back to Rome, albeit somewhat dread- 
ing " the vigilant solicitude of that vir- 
tuous and accomplished Prince, Pius 
VI," whose name the Italian trans- 
lator describes in a foot note to be 
"terrific nowhere but within the nar- 
row and restricted territory which 
the policy of the European monarchs 
still permits him to enjoy." Caglios- 
tro, therefore, for the present repents 
of masonry, throws nimselt at the 
feet of a confessor — which, indeed, it 
is a constant habit to do, whenever 
he wishes to be particularly deceptive 
— and exhibits an ardent desire to re- 
enter the bosom of the Church. He 
then sits down to write to his wife, 
and tells her to join him in the Eternal 
City immediately, for that he has 
gulled the holy fathers to his heart's 
content At first he confined himself 
here, with much circumspection, to 
the business of curing wounds in peo- 
ple's legSj in producing fecundity, and 
in removing indigestion ; but his mind 
is still fixed upon Egyptian masonry, 
and he cannot prevent himself from 
mysterious correspondence with his 
different lodges : although constantly 
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warned of his danger, he does not 
even destroy his numerous cabalistic 
MSS., and was arrested by the fami- 
liars of the Inquisition, at the close 
of 1789, and passes his Christmas 
within the walls of the Castle of St 
Angelo. 

The principal charge against Cag- 
liostro is the great fact of his being 
a freemason, an offence, in the Roman 
territory, by the law of Clement XII., 
punishable with death. That sage pon- 
tiff in his decree upon this matter, 
refers us to the quotation of Minutius 
Felix, that "crimes dread the day- 
light, and that virtue is never afraid 
of the public eye," which the Italian 
translator may well wonder is not se- 
lected for the motto of the Inqui- 
sition itself. According to the holy 
father, there are a great number of 
persons who have, among the sect, the 
reputation of having founded free- 
masonry; Moses, for whom Count 
Cagliostro confesses to have an "un- 
feigned regard/' Solomon, King Ar- 
thur, Thomas Cranmer, "an apostate 
bishop, and favourite of AnneBullen, ,, 
and Oliver Cromwell: "many per- 
sons," he says, "who have carefully 
examined and scrutinized the lives of 
freemasons, and particularly of their 
leaders, declare tnem to be, without 
exception, men of bad character, ig- 
norant, and equally destitute of morals 
and religion:" tneir principles are 
"the overthrowal of monarchy, and 
the attacking of the Catholic religion, 
both in front and rear;" their chiefs 
(the P.G.s who figure at our local 
meetings, I suppose) employ magic to 
a great extent in their operations, and 
— if, at least, their ordeals are the 
same as Cagliostro confessed to be 
those of Egyptian masons — must have 
a good deal to go through before ob- 
taining their eminence. The ordinary 
candidate, it seems, was "hoisted up 
to the ceiling of the room by means 
of a pulley, and after experiencing con- 
siderable pain, was scorched by the 
flame of a candle ;" his eyes were then 
covered with a bandage, and he was 
obliged to load and discharge a pistol 
at his own head; or was persuaded 
that he was doing so, which must have 
been almost as bad. After this initia- 
tion, if the enthusiast was desirous of 
a higher rank under the Grand Copht 
(Count Cagliostro), he retired from 
the world for forty days, and distri- 
buted his time in these projwrtions : 



six hours were given to reflection, 
three to prayer, nine "to the holy 
operations of Egyptian masonry," and 
the remaining period was dedicated 
to repose ; at the end of thirty-three 
days a visible communication took 
place between the patient and the 
seven primitive spirits — who, it is to 
be hoped, then supplied him with re- 
freshments : and on the morning of the 
fortieth day, "his soul was inspired 
with knowledge, and his body became 
as pure as that of a new-born infant" 
This was called "the moral regenera- 
tion." During "the physical regenera- 
tion" (for eacn of these improvements 
there is an extra charge imposed by 
the Grand Copht), the patient is bled 
copiously, and drinks nothing but rain 
water, and on the twentieth day re- 
ceives the Universal Panacea, by 
which man was first created immortal. 
When the first dose of this was 
swallowed, "the candidate lost his 
speech and his reflection for three 
entire days, and was subject to fre- 
quent convulsions, struggles, and per- 
spirations :" on the thirty-sixth day he 
took another dose, and "fell into a 
profound and tranquil slumber, dur- 
ing which (however) he lost his hair, 
his teeth, and his skin :" these again 
were all reproduced in a few hours, 
and "having become a new man, he 
left his house upon the morning of 
the fortieth day, enjoying a complete 
rejuvenescence, by which he was en- 
abled to live 5,557 years." This, 
however, was not independent of acci- 
dents, which were thus made the sole 
reliance of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of that time. Ladies, also, 
enjoyed the privileges of the Count's 
Egyptian masonry, and the Countess 
generally officiated herself as the 
grand mistress of the order, "breath- 
ing upon the faces of the candidates 
from forehead to chin, in order to in- 
spire them with the virtues of their 
new sisterhood, and to fortify their 
souls." 

It is remarkable that a young boy 
or girl — as among the less mysterious 
jugglers of Egypt to this day — was 
always employed, upon great occa- 
sions, to give the responses to the 
Grand Copht, and to inform the com- 
pany generally, whether Moses and the 
seven spirits had agreed to admit a 
candidate into the highest class. At 
Mittau, where the Freemasons Proper 
received him with less credit than in 
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most other continental cities, Cagli- 
ostro took "a little child, the son of 
a person of distinction in that neigh- 
bourhood, and placed him upon his 
knees, before a crystal vase of pure 
water," wherein he saw the Archangel 
Michael, to order, and also declared 
what his own sister was employed in 
at a distance of fifteen miles away, to 
the perfect satisfaction of the audience. 
At Strasburg, where, also, "his house 
was filled with crutches which had 
been left there by lame persons, who 
had, through his means, recovered the 
use of their limbs," his success, as 
Grand Copht, was prodigious, both in 
converting from the common masonry 
to his own, and in admitting new dis- 
ciples ; his country residence near that 
city retains, even to this day. its name 
of Cagliostrano. The emblems and 
mottos of this Egyptian order were 
much the same as those of the com- 
mon sect; but there was, in addition, 
a certain cross with the initials L.P.D. 
upon it, which the Count would not 
decipher even to enlighten the Inqui- 
sitors; this is the famous "Liliam 
Pedibus Destrue," of Dumas' ro- 
mance, an injunction against the royal 
house of France, which was soon after- 
wards obeyed- The Grand Copht's 
most magnificent lodge was at Lyons, 
but there was a very fine one at fiasle, 
called "the Mother Lodge of the Hel- 
vetic States;" the patent for one at 
Roveredo, in the possession of the 
holy father, bears date 5781, which 
was, I suppose, the Cagliostranian 
era. Our conjurer was eager enough 
in affirming tilings which nis judges 
might be desirous of hearing ; ne de- 
clared that he had always had a pro- 
found admiration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and was himself an excellent 
theologian ; but upon being asked the 
following questions to prove this fact, 
he answers thus : — 

"Q. What are the chief sins and 
sources of all our crimes? 

"A. I do not know quite the exact 
number; I only recollect a few, such as 
gluttony, envy, idleness, luxury, and 
usury. 

•• Q. What are the theological vir- 
tues? 

" A. I have forgotten ; but if you will 
Dime the first to me, I shall recollect 
them, and repeat the remainder. 

" Q. What are the cardinal virtues? 

"A. The same as the theological." 



He was continually bathed in tears, 
and expressing himself ready, nay de- 
sirous, to submit to the severest chas- 
tisements, so that only the salvation 
of his soul could be secured ; he aver- 
red that he had "often determined 
to accuse himself to the Holy Office, 
but that he had neglected so to do. 
He was, however, proved guilty of 
being a freemason, and sentenced to 
death. 

"But," says the holy father, "his 
destiny was confided to persons animated 
with the noblest sentiments; to men 
whose hearts were wanned with the 
rays of that beneficence and indulgence 
which religion always inculcates, and 
with which the consultors of the Holy 
Inquisition hare ever been inspired." 
Although, therefore, " Joseph Balsamo 
has been attainted and convicted of many 
crimes, and of having incurred the cen- 
sures and penalties pronounced against 
formal heretics, dogmatists, heresiarchs, 
and propagators of magic and supersti- 
tion, yet by way of special grace and 
favour, this crime, the expiation of 
which demands the delivery of the cul- 
prit over to the secular arm, to be by it 
punished by death, is hereby changed 
and commuted into perpetual imprison- 
ment in a fortress, wherein the culprit 
is to be strictly guarded, and without 
any hope of pardon whatever." 

Thus speaks the holy father, in 
conclusion : — 

"The sinner, while perusing these 
sheets, will now see and acknowledge 
his error; the good Catholic will per- 
ceive the necessity of being constantly 
on his guard against the snares of hell ; 
the scholar will feel how deceitful that 
learning is which has not religion for its 
basis ; the ignorant will be taught to be 
humble ; and the whole world will have 
occasion to admire the double triumph 
of truth and faith. . . Nay, it will 
not be afraid to affirm that the ignor- 
ance of the ancients was no whit less 
pernicious than the knowledge of the 
moderns. " 

Finally, says the Italian trans- 
lator : — 

"Whatever motive may have influ- 
enced the court of Rome, it will be a 
lasting reproach on the reign of Pius 
VI., to have detained, tried, and inflicted 
the punishment of perpetual imprison- 
ment on a man, against whom he could 
only prove the crime of being a free- 
mason." 
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LIFE IN OLD IRELAND. 



While the ancient manners and 
modes of life of the Gaelic race in 
Scotland are the groundwork of 
many a brilliant poem and immortal 
romance, from the sublime fiction of 
Oman to those delightful passages 
of lowly life, either humorous or 
touching, that Walter Scott, at once 
antiquary, historian, poet, and nov- 
elist, painted so inimitably, the his- 
tory of Ireland, and the character- 
istics and circumstances of her inha- 
bitants, which teem with elements of 
romance, are neglected; and why, 
let us ask, in the names of Moore, 
Carleton, and Lever, is there no read- 
able historic novel, with our country 
for some, at the least of its scenes, 
and a fair amount of Irish men ana 
women for its characters? The 
answer, we believe, is simply, that 
the combination of talents requisite 
to constitute an excellent writer of 
romance so rarely meet in one person 
that, while accomplished poets and 
painters may be counted by nundreds. 
scarcely ten authors can be reckoned 
worthy to be compared with the 
author of Waverley. who combined 
the archseologic erudition of a " Dry- 
asdust" with the fervour of Ariosto, 
and a humour unsurpassed by Shaks- 
peare and Cervantes. 

Assuming as our humble work the 
task of supplying a few scattered and 
broken details, variously-coloured bits 
of stones for some future mosaic, we 
turn for a sort of text to a truthful 
remark on the subject of our present 
topic, penned by one of our foremost 
critic writers, who observes : 

" Old Gaelic institutions and manners 
have never been exhibited in the simple 
light of truth. Up to the middle of the 
last century, they were seen through 
one false medium ; they have since been 
seen through another. Once they 
loomed dimly through an obscuring 
and distorting haze of prejudice; and 
no sooner had that fo* dispersed than 
they appeared bright with all the richest 
tints or poetry. The time when a per- 
fectly fair picture could have been 
painted has now passed away. The 
original has long disappeared ; no 
authentic effigy exists ; ana all that is 
possible is to produce an imperfect like- 
ness by the help of two portraits, of 



which one is a coarse caricature, and 
the other a master-piece of flattery." 

The first sentence of this judicious 
paragraph might prove an incentive 
to our archaeologic students to sup- 
ply the deficiency pointed out. They 
should not yield to professors of any 
other science in jealousy of the truth 
Taking a metaphor from their method 
of obtaining a correct impression of 
an inscription, let them produce their 
" rubbing" of the past, caring not if 
the result be stiff and ungraceful, 
provided the resemblance seem faith- 
ful The likeness will, indeed, be 
imperfectly reliable, for u no authen- 
tic effigy exists." There can be no 
zoography, or drawing from the life ; 
nor even from masks showing the 
features of the dead. The styles of 

Sortraying the Scottish Gael, con- 
emned by our author, leave the just 
medium required to give graphic da- 
guerreotypes of their ancient Irish 
brethren, for which there are ample 
unsunned materials. We wager our 
rarest black letter book that this 
writer, whose thoughts were solely 
of the Highlanders, knew not that 
the vast store of MSS. in the Irish 
department of the State Paper Office 
contains means for elucidating the 
social condition of our Gael during 
the Tudor dynasty, to an extent that 
does not exist for any other- cotem- 
porary nation upon earth. Though 
these documents relate to political 
and warlike concerns mere frequently 
than to peaceful matters, it often 
occurs, either in treatises on the 
general condition of clans, or in tracts 
on the resources and acts of rebel 
chiefs, that details of a very curious 
and amusing nature are to be found. 
Social life among the Gaelic Irish, 
in the aspect given by native an- 
nalists, generally resembles a pic- 
ture by Kuysdael— one strong gleam 
with the Slackest shading. This 
sole light was hospitality. There 
are, of course, instances of individ- 
ual virtue; or affection to kindred, 
heightened to heroism; of chival- 
rous valour, patriotism, alms-giving, 
and religious devotion. But the 
calm and unobtrusive virtues of pri- 
vate life are not the subject of 
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chroniclers ; and let him who doubts 
that oar painting is too broadly 
dark, set up his easel and search 
for bright colours. 

The remark of one of our philo- 
sophic historians, the venerable Char- 
les O'Connor, that the history of 
any one age in Ireland affords a 
tolerable picture of all the rest, will 
not apply to the phases which the 
social condition of the higher orders 
present at different periods; for al- 
though primeval usages and modes 
of life continued in force from ages 
when savage chiefs bivouacked on 
the hill of Tara, to so modern an 
age as the reign of the Stuarts, 
and were even adopted by those 
of the invading race who be- 
came more national than the na- 
tives, very many castellated abodes 
belonging to the Englishry fell dur- 
ing this change into the hands 
of chiefs of clans, whose successors, 
on being transformed into feudal 
barons, superadded to their primary 
dignity the port and circumstance 
of a peer of state. Ex. grcu : the 
bold insurgent leader of thousands. 
Murrough O'Brien "of the Fern,'* 
celebrated by the author of the 
Faerie Queen, received this sou- 
briquet because he dared not live but 
in wild desert places ; but Murrough 
O'Brien, Lord Inchiquin, obtained 
his celebrity for his defence of Bonne- 
retraite castle against his Irish 
Roman Catholic countrymen, and for 
other zealous services against them 
in the great civil war. Indeed, the 
fortunes of many renowned men of 
the higher classes, and particularly 
those who embarked in the storms of 
revolt were strangely vicissitudinous. 
On this point, an unusually vivid 
paragraph may be quoted from the 
Annals of the Donegal Friars, who 
describe Sir John of Desmond as living 
in "a manner worthy of a roving and 
true plunderer/' sleeping on the earth, 
or on rocks, drinking of the rivu- 
let from the palms of his hands, 
or from his shoes, and gathering 
the twigs of the forest to roast the 
meat he stole. The fact that to 
portray such ill-fated men and their 
Fortunes, would be to exhibit much 
that is barbarous, should not deter 
ua Let us cite on this score a re- 
mark of the Very Eeverend Richard 
Butler, whose essays on the history 
of oar country, written as introduc- 



tions to the works he ably edited 
for the Archaeological Society, are 
remarkable for their excellent spirit : 

"The doings of the Scotch moss- 
troopers and borderers have been made 
famous through the world, and genius 
has lavished upon them the riches of 
romance and poetry ; but we have had 
no Walter Scott to foster a spirit of com- 
prehensive patriotism, by making us 
proud of our country, by ennobling 
whatever was praiseworthy in the 
national character and history, and by 
showing how much of the misconduct of 
all parties was the result of their un- 
happy circumstances, and how it was 
mixed with spontaneous and independent 
good, and often corrected by it." 

The zeal for antiquarian investi- 
gation, which has recently spread 
throughout the north of Europe, has, 
indeed, been traced to the impulse it 
received at Abbotsford: and the 
opinion of Thomas Carlyle may be 
unquestioningly quoted, that the 
author of Ivanhoe was the first of 
modern writers " to teach all men this 
truth, which looks like a truism, and 
yet was as good as unknown to writers 
of history and others till so taught — 
that the bygone ages of the world 
were actually filled oy living men." 

An idea of the ways of life and 
style of living of even the highest 
classes in ancient Ireland is to be 
acquired from little else than the 
meagre details scattered in such 
formal records as state documents 
and dry chronicles; for the poetry 
of the native bards casts but faint 
light on the form and pressure of 
their times :— so that we look in vain 
for descriptive pictures like those 
drawn by the early poets of sister 
countries— scenes of intimate life in 
Scottish houses by the quaint, sa- 
tiric pen of Lyndsay, and interior 
sketches in old and merry England 
by the master-hand of Chaucer, 
who graphically shows us an Eng- 
lish cottage of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which " the poore widowe in 
patience led a full simple life," while, 
lamentably be it said, our graceless 
bards have failed even to describe 
their chieftains' halls, in which they 
lived and sang. Again, the calendar- 
ings of our annalists, whether Gaelic 
or Anglo-Irish, are duller and drearier 
in style and comment than either the 
subject matter or the national genius 
for rhetoric and humour would have 
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led us to expect Friar Clyn's crude, 
lifeless pages, and the Annals of the 
Four Masters, sanguinary, unsugges- 
tive, and tame, are but sorry reading 
in comparison with Froissart's vivid 
chronicle, (the liveliest picture be- 
queathed to us of the spirit of a parti- 
cular era,) and Commines' sagacious 
memoirs, both which are at once bril- 
liant and simple, and make us familiar 
with even the outward bearing of the 
men of their day, as well as ac- 
quainting us with their actions and 
motives; while our old historiogra- 
phers supply little else than rubrics 
of occurrences, names, and dates, 
the mere ashes of history without 
its fire. But, in point of fact, the 
history of Ireland is deficient in 
one of the highest sources of inte- 
rest, namely, the existence of a dy- 
nastic family, whose memoirs, such 
as of the Plantagenets and Stuarts, 
form the main plots of the succes- 
sive historic dramas. Our country 
had no monarchal house; so that 
whatever interest attaches to the 
story of the conduct and adventures 
of crowned heads is lost, being 
little evoked by the acts and fates 
of various petty provincials. 

Firstly, however, as best we may, 
let us form some idea of the dwell- 
ings within which old Irelanders 
passed the indoor portion of their 
existences. 

During the Tudor dynasty, the 
houses of our native chieftains were 
usually constructed of huge frame- 
works of timber filled in with clay, 
(like many old English manor-houses) 
and covered with an apparently in- 
variable roofing of thatch. A cer- 
tain junior sept of MacCarthys held 
their lands of their seignior, the 
Earl of Clancarthy, by the services 
of drawing his casks of Xeres Sec, 
and other wines, from the sea-side 
to " the pallis," {i.e. a paling-defended 
lis, or inhabited fort,) on the banks of 
Killarney Lough, and of thatching 
this one of his houses.* In 1537, 
the original residence of O'Conor of 
Ophaly, a rich and powerful chief, 
wno derived an income equivalent to 
j£6,000 a-year now, in black rents from 
the neighbouring Englishry, was still 
standing firm in Kathangan wood, and 
" strongly fortified," although "made 



of earth."t It was, in fact, a mud 
cabin ; probably not much superior in 
internal want of comfort and external 
absence of architectural ornation, to 
the domicile of the hero of a Hudi- 
brastic poem, yclept Description of 
the Western lde, giving the following 
satiric picture of his habitation, which 
may be assumed to be the type of an 
Irish duine usaPs seat in the seven- 
teenth century : — 

" In spacious plain, within a wood 
And bog, the house of Gillo stood ; 
A house well built, and of much strength, 
Almost a hundred feet in length. 

At one of th* ends he kept his cows ; 
At t'other end he kept his spouse. 

And when occasion did require 

On midst of house a mighty fire, 

Of black-dyed earth and swingeing blocks 

Was made, enough to roast an ox."" 

The strangest sort of old dwelling 
was the crannog, or stake and wicker 
house, built on an artificial islet in 
a lough, a species of habitation pecu- 
liar to our lake districts, and almost 
so to this country, save that, probably, 
the Scottish Highlands possessed 
more than one prose example of the 
poetic island-retreat exquisitely de- 
scribed in The Lady of the Lake. But 
we must pass on to notice, with the 
traveller Moryson, the "fair timber 
houses " he saw near Armagh, which 
were wooden piles, built of massive 
frames of oak; but of which, or of 
similar edifices, no single specimen 
stood long, for several reasons; im- 
primis, its materials tempted foes to 
set fire to it in times when the owner 
might exclaim, with the borderer in 
the ballad: — 

•' They burnt my little lonely tower ! 
The fiends confound their souls therefor ; 
It hadn't been burnt five years or more !" 

It was not, indeed, the national 
practice to use stone in building; and 
any erection constructed of this dur- 
able substance was designated by the 
prefix clogh. The potent chief of 
Ophaly above mentioned hacL however, 
built himself a feudal castle " all of 
stone." There is evidence^ also, that 
some of the native "kings" had 
erected castles prior to the fourteenth 
century, in the remark of a bard of 
that period, that the clock doings 
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Le. stone donjon, built by Eoghan 
O'Madden, was superior to any con- 
structed by oir r%^h % or subordinate 
king, in Erin. This innovatory habi- 
tation was afterwards known as 
Cloghan, the stone house; and was 
once proudly defended against Queen 
Elizabeth's viceroy, by its lord, who 
swore he would not surrender even 
were the assailants all viceroys! Simi- 
larly, the mansion in Galway town, 
in which the famous Red Earl of 
Ulster, father-in-law to Robert Bruce, 
resided, was known as "clochaniarla, 
the earl's stone-house, so unique was 
it in the material of its construction. 
Several reasons prevented Gaelic 
chiefs from building substantially. 
As a mere personal question, they 
preferred, like Lord James of Douglas, 
to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
squeak. Their most marked charac- 
teristic was passionate love of a free 
hTa They would not* as MacMahon 
told his conqueror, Sir John De 
Courcy, whose two castles he was 
riven m fief he razed to the ground, 
abide within walls when the woods 
were so nigh:" but, contradicting Colo- 
nel Lovelace's sentiment that, stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage," considered a castle a 
gaol, with the chance of being burnt 
Even the Anglo-Irish barons despised 
at last, the security of fortresses ; ana 
some of their degenerate number, 
believing in the Celtic proverb that* 
"a castle of bones is better than one 
of stones," instead of keeping up their 
strongholds, expended their means in 
the popular manner, house-keeping; 
hnt eventually suffered for their 
ouirecuidante temerity by being un- 
able to withstand the bone and sinew 
of their mountain enemies. 

Gradually, the Celtic kings con- 
formed themselves to the habits of 
feudal peers, to whose secure state 
and dignity they, very prudently, 
were anxious to attain; and this 
ehangej perfected with the growth of 
power m the crown, is curious enough 
in the details of its history, attended 
as it was, in the outset, by its reverse, 
the transformation of the Anglo-Cel- 
tic peers into independent chiefs. 
Immediately on the invasion, the 
Norman lords had imitated their an- 
cestors' example in England, of erect- 
ing military edifices throughout the 
country, King John having, according 
to tradition, emulated Julius Caesar in 



Britain, and le diablem Prance, in the 
multitude of his castramental labours. 

The Gael and the Norman differed 
in tastes and feeling on this point, as 
we have seen. 

So marked is the difference of the 
original characteristics of these Celtic 
kings and their neighbours, the En- 
glish barons, that it is easy to draw a 
brief and rough contrast between 
them. Judging from the revelations 
of Thierry as to the antecedents and 
real condition of the followers of 
William the Bastard, there was no 
wide social distinction between Earl 
Strongbow and hfc father-in-law, Mac 
Murrough,kingof theLagenian tribes, 
nor between any of the knightly in- 
vaders and their royal opponents. 
Yet, so little truth can be gathered 
on this question, that it may well be 
left an open one to poets and ro- 
mancers. We may imagine, however, 
that those adventurous relatives of a 
magnificent nobility in France and 
England by whom this island was 
rapidly overrun, and then held and 
civilized by means of castles and 
walled towns, introduced much of 
their comparatively refined style and 
state into their adopted land; so 
that, at first, the baron, living se- 
curely within stone walla, differed in 
habits and manners from the chieftain 
in his dun or his woods as markedly 
as in laws and language. 

The contrasted characteristics of 
these antique personages may be 
quickly summed up : the Gael was 
the nobleman of nature, the Norman 
the aristocrat of civilization. While 
the chieftain, clad in pleated linen, 
undefended, save by his naked sworn 
and half-nude men, and glorying in 
unrestricted freedom, falling back 
when attacked, retired with his clan 
into the depths of glens, bogs, and 
forests — the belted earl, panoplied in 
mail, conquered, and then governed 
by the means and appliances of art 
and the soundest human maxims of 
polity. Both these types of different 
national castes of high-born warriors 
loved the pursuits of their age — war, 
the chase, banqueting, and musicl 
with equal passion. But the feast of 
a clan-chief was the debauch of a 
gourmand compared to the refined 
entertainment a Norman lord tho- 
roughly appreciated; and while the 
elected " king" of men revelled with 
his comrades at a common board — 
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their leaderin their pleasures, perhaps, 
as in war — the tastes of the feudal 
lord were elevated as practically as 
the manner in which ne sat, raised 
on a dais above his vassals. The 
four principal Irish kings, whom 
Froissart's friend endeavoured to in- 
struct in Anglo-Norman manners, 
evinced at first an aversion to any 
exclusiveness and polish. "Ne fai- 
sant compte," says the historian, "de 
nulle jouvetfcj et ne volant avoir 
aucune connoissance de gentillesse, 
mais demeurer en leur rudesse pre- 
miere." Nor is it too depreciatory an 
opinion to express that the chanted 
rhapsodies of bards were barbar- 
ous in comparison with the lively 
virelais of troubadours,who designated 
their joyous and refined science le 
gai saber. 

For example, let us briefly 
compare two coeval specimens of 
ancient Irish poetry — one, the native 
antique, viz., an elegy composed in 
the year 1260 on Brian, king of the 
O'Neills : the other, a relic of the 
imported art of minstrelsy, Friar Mi- 
chael Bernard's ballad, in Norman- 
French, on The Walling of Boss. 
cleverly translated by the gifted 
authoress LKL This latter poem, 
referred to the year 1265, has, though 
possessing little more than the ordin- 
ary merits of a mere ballad, some wit 
and gracefulness shining through its 
archaic diction and insesthetic subject; 
and we obtain from its manifestly 
authentic details an idea of a town 
colony in our country at that early 
period. On the other side, Gilla 
MacConmidhe,the indigenous elegiast, 
deplores, in lamentably meagre verse, 
the death in battle of his master, "Brian 
of Sliabh Sneachta," i.e, of the Moun- 
tain of Snow, who had been used to 
reward his mourner's genius for poesy 
by an occasional guerdon of twenty 
or more cows, and whose best boast 
— rather a barbaric one in the thir- 
teenth century, as the learned editor 
observes* — lay in the proud fact of 
his possessing chess or backgammon 
men made of an hereditary enemy's 
leg bones! 

Unfortunately the above-mentioned 
ballad is almost a unique specimen of 
the poetry of the conquering race, 
since we, at least, know no other, 



excepting the still earlier metrical 
narrative of La ConquHe oVIrlande, 
composed by a French trouvere from 
the narration of the interpreter to 
DeTmot-na-Gall. Centuries subse- 
quently, the £rse bards became the 
sole exponents of poesy to the Anglo- 
Celtic lords, whom they "enchanted," 
as Lord Bacon says, "to savage man- 
ners." Still we may believe that 
during the reign of the Plantagenets, 
and before the native tongue became 
the dialect of races sprung from the 
Italian Gerald and the Norman De 
Burgh, many a continental trouveur, 
or poet-minstrel, wandering over set, 
ana visiting the halls of the Anglo- 
Irish noblesse, delighted the ladies 
with love strains couched in the soft 
language of courts, and enlivened 
their cavaliers with songs so bril- 
liantly descriptive of tournays that 
even Hotspur might have lain still 
and listened, better pleased than in 
hearing "Lady," his hound, "howl 
in Irish." 

Again, to the Norman lord, hunt- 
ing was la noble science; and ne suf- 
fered no yeoman, or common man, 
to strike down the deer : but, in Cel- 
tic countries, there was no forest law; 
and when the dun deer were to be 
slain, the herd was surrounded by a 
horde of men almost as wild, who did 
not wait to launch their arrows un- 
til the king had shot The aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness that set apart a 
choice portion of the forest, where 
MacCarthymore or MacLeod could 
always find sport, awaited a later and 
civiller age. The clan method of 
hunting is indicated by the term 
that designated it, tinchd, which, if 
signifying a circle, demonstrates the 
popular mode of clearing a wood of 
its timid denizens bv environing and 
mobbing the prey, frightening it for- 
ward to a certain pass ; or. if another 
etymon be adopted, tiru-ckoiU means 
firing the wood. Similarly, the 
French word la chaste, derives from 
chasser, to drive away, anciently im- 
plying a hunt on a grand scale, as 
when Earl Percy drove the deer with 
hound and horn. Another and com- 
pleter ethnologic difference is more 
noticeable. Tne feudal knight, an 
equestrian and chevalrewqyte, fought 
with most zest singly, as a champion 
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k"the bloody lists, when his cause 
i good, and especially when he set 
Be in rest for the sake of a woman. 

The "knight" of Chaucer exclaims, 
i chivalrous energy : 

"To fight for a lady ! ah ! benedicite ! * 
£ It were a luatie tight for to see !" 

?■" The G&el never drew his blade un- 
'jbmported, either in the deadly sport 

£a tournament or deadlier earnest 
a duel. Were ordeal by public 
ibat requisite, the clans at feud 
{feat their picked men in troops to 
jjbe Inch of Perth ; in Ireland, entire 
Pactions, whole "nations," new to 
Jtaal With the knight, war was a 
toaUimatic art ; but, notwithstanding 
wm champion tendency, he acted as a 
'Mre subaltern when one of an armed 
kost But with clans, battle was a 
tumultuous onslaught, or their stra- 
tegy consisted in a feigned flight to 
the vantage ground of glens and 
thickets. The conquest of Ireland was 
owing to the fact that the knights who 
were Drought over by Dermot-na-Gall 
disdained to march to battle under 
the leadership of a man so ignorant 
of skilled warfare, or of. as the phrase 
then ran, les feats ctarmes de la 
ckepalerie; and, desiring to have a 
captain of reputation, they invited 
over Strongbow to command them.* 
However marked these distinctions 
between the conqueror and the sub- 
jugated, they were speedily obliter- 
ated. Strange as it may seem, at 
the first glance, that the posterity of 
haughty invaders, who differed: so 
widely from the aborigines, should 
adopt the native language, apparel, 
and usages, within as bner a period 



as it took to amalgamate their 
kindred race in England with a cog- 
nate Teutonic people, our readers 
need not be reminded that the intui- 
tive tendency of the gens invicta? 
Nofmannorwm to imitate, which had 
induced them in other countries to 
improve their laws and institutions, 
led them downwards in this island, 
where they embraced the freedom 
»nd liberties they saw enjoyed ; and 
that, accordingly, those of their small 
number who, like the Burghs of 
Connaught, and Geraldines of Kerry, 
•raided in remote provinces, where, 
enchanted by the wild licentious 



sway of tanist rule, corrupted by 
example, and unrestrained by the 
presence of a king and court, they 
gradually sank in the scale of civi- 
lization. Our mediaeval contest of 
race, effectuating such degeneracy, 
was opposite in its result to that 
of the stern struggle which, com- 
mencing after the Reformation, and 
gaining force under the Republic and 
by the Revolution, lasts in our own 
day, viz., a vigorous undergrowth of 
social progress. 

The dwelling of one of our feudal 
barons was as much " his castle " as 
any Englishman's house ; while a 
chieftain's dun or pallia was literally 
and practically known as " the com- 
mon house." customarily free to its 
tributary clan, to whom it was the 
government house : and, in its more 
amiable aspect, "the banquetting 
place of the tribes," or, as bards 
delighted to style it, an open-doored, 
festal, gift-bestowing, white-wattlecL 
lime-washed pile, in which mead ana 
metheglin flowed without stint 

Open house-keeping, by a mighty 
chieftain noble, such as Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare, KG., and continual vice- 
roy of Ireland, the eighth Iarl, or 
rather Hi, i.e. King, of Kildare, (for 
so he was truly called in jest), little 
resembled the modern entertainments 
of a ducal country seat, either in the 
forms of its sumptuousness, the guests 
on whom it was lavished, or its object; 
the receptions of a Duke of Fitz- 
Fulke being, as a sarcastic habitue' of 
such houses observes, not of the many 
but of the few: — 

" Let none accuse old England's hospitality, 
Its quantity is but condensed to quality.'* 

A Geraldine Earl-palatine, on the 
contrary, received, during the annual 
festivals of Easter and Christmas, 
none of his peers, or the wealthy of the 
land ; but oanquetted his feudal ten- 
ants and armed retainers, comprising 
the frankleins and gentry of the 
country: and he also politicly wel- 
comed all " strangers wno purposely 
resorted unto him to keep their tides, 
particularly any valiant " horsemen," 
as the Irish military cavaliers were 
called, and who are described as er- 
rant and arrant knights of the table, 
up to which they would ride their 
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steeds as freely as did King Estmere 
of the ballad's guest, the foam from 
whose horse's bit lit on the royal 
beard. Iarl Garalt also greeted 
any stray kerne, or stout masterless 
gallowglasses, and retained them by 
regular fees in case he expected 
" ought to do." The greatness of the 
number by which these yearly gather- 
ings were attended demonstrated the 
largeness of the "following" of a 
chief, whose board's rude plenty 
proved a lure to many a haggard mar- 
tialist 

During " the Baron's wars " in Eng- 
land, when it was more important 
for a peer to be able to count spears 
and swords by fifties, than for his 
successor in this day to reckon voters 
by hundreds, the nobility kept open 
house to attract followers. Tne tides 
or times of these high feasts were the 
gala days of the year, on which, in old 
Ireland, the foppery of young " idle 
men," that is to say, tad or noble 
men, youthful swordsmen of chieftain 
caste, and the costly robes and jewels 
of the ladies, were exhibited. So de- 
sirous were the inferior loose " Yrish- 
men of war " to shine in their wan- 
derings about to the scenes of these 
festivities, that, as an old writer com- 
plains, they used to make forays, 
and commit depredations, even rob- 
bing churches, in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase fine apparel 
to "go gay in at the feasts." 

Those earls, Kildare, Ormond, Des- 
mond, and Clanricarde, besides keep- 
ing tne annual festivals in public 
manner, befitting their station, as 
feudal peers, and princely seigniors of 
numerous races, to whom the yearly 
banquetting in their lord's hau was 
a clannish reunion, had, of course, 
their less open assemblies, when they 
invited men of their own rank, the 
barons of the cultivated Pale, and the 
proud tiernasof the mountain regions. 
" At such times," says the complain- 
ant before cited, (and such statements 
as his are, unhappily, almost the sole 
source whence the social condition of 
our country in the sixteenth century 
can be discerned,) "as Irysh lords, 
and others his " (Kildare's) " alliances 
do visit him, the country is charged 
with all their horses and boys dunng 
their abode in his house." This 



practice arose from the exiguity of 
the incomes of chieftains, who, as 
kings, or highest officers, of their ter- 
ritories, were entitled to receive aids 
and benevolences from their people 
when distinguished guests resorted to 
them, and, especialhr, whenever the 
viceroy or other nigh personage* 
made political visits. Hospitality 
was considered a public virtue, Dound- 
ed only by the means at disposal, 
which being at command from the 
whole tributary clan, could seldom 
have failed. Illimitable, verily, seem 
les pieces de resistance, beef and bacon, 
furnished by an estate so wide as the 
Desmond's quarter of a million acres, 
when we reflect — from a cotemporary 
remark,* that "little or no coin" was 
stirring even in "great lords' houses" 
— that nearly all a nobleman's income 
made its appearance in eatable shapes! 
Besides legitimate sources of provant> 
another method of replenishing, (to 
which it is a great libel to allude}, 
was resorted to at need, in remedy of 
such a case of failure of the larder aa 
is legendarily toldt of one of the lords 
of Desmond, namely, Earl Thomas, 
the eighth peer, celeorated for his ac- 
complishments, and patronage oflearn- 
ing; and said to have been beheaded 
by the treachery of Edward the 
Fourth's queen. The seneschal of one 
of this great nobleman's castles, Mo- 
geely, the ruins of which show it was 
a large and stately house, had invited, 
in the name, yet without the know- 
ledge, of his lord, in his licence as a 
favourite, a great number of the chiefs 
of Munster to spend a month at the 
castle, where they had not stayed 
many days when provisions fell short 
The seneschal was absent, doubtless 
scouring the country for supplies; but 
in vain, for at length the Earl was 
plainly told by his domestics that 
they could not possibly furnish out a 
dinner for the next day. This predi- 
cament sorely perplexed theGeraldine 
lord, a mighty peer ? extolled by native 
annalists for tne high measure of his 
bounteousness. His pride would not 
brook to dismiss his guests for a rea- 
son so humiliating. He determined 
to save his credit by an extraordinary 
sacrifice, and announcing a hunt for 
the next day, ordered his servants to 
set fire to the house during the ab- 
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sence of himself and his guests, and 
to declare that the conflagration was 
accidental ! He and his company 
hunted all the forenoon, and he ever 
and anon looked down from the hills 
with a heavy heart, expecting every 
minute to see his favourite residence 
in flames. Suddenly, the seneschal 
galloppedup, informed him that he 
had reached the castle just in time to 
prevent his master's order from being 
executed, and further, that he had 
brought m a large prey of corn and 
cattle, sufficient to last the Earl and 
his company a month. This tradi- 
tional story, the origin, probably, of 
the stratagem by which Caleb 13al- 
derstone averted similar disgrace from 
the Master of Ravenswood, is credible 
enough, being characteristic of the 
times and the country, especially in 
the wasteful mode by which the dis- 
credit of want was to have been pre- 
vented, and the strong-handed means 
necessity took. 

Festive assemblages in the huge 
halls of mighty earls — a phase of 
social life in old Ireland we have 
no more than touched upon — are 
less noticeable than the custom by 
which these noblemen, quitting their 
own commodious residences, wan- 
dered about on regular visits to 
their vassals during more than six 
months of the year, thus passing 
the better and merrier part of their 
lives in the narrow towers and yet 
humbler dwellings of their tenantry. 
This curious usage — not, however, 
singular, since it was also practised 
by the cognate Gael of the High- 
lands—arose from the primeval prac- 
tice of the Ri y or king, taking 
his cios, that is, cess or rent, in 
the mode called in " cio«-rt," whence 
our old word and time-honoured 
practice, coshery. So recently as 
the seventeenth century, each clan 
occupier was bound, in order to avoid 
the inconvenience of rendering rent 
in the bulky forms of corn and 
beeves, to receive his chief and train 
for a certain period; and also, oc- 
casionally, whenever the pursuits of 
war or the chase, or the exigencies 
of the herd of cattle forming the 
chattel property of the chieftain, led 
him into that part of the country. 
Rent was then so gross and unmove- 
j able, that the owner, somewhat like 
Mahomet, had to go to the mountain 
where it was due ; and it is attested 



by cotemporaries that,— so sharp-set 
was a tierna-errant, attended by a 
hungry retinue, in quest of income, 
his appetite resembled the voracity 
of the Wantley Dragon, who " eat 
all and left none behind," except 
some stones on the hills. So re- 
quisite was this erratic and con- 
vivial usage, and so agreeable to 
the genius of the people this con- 
genial mode of consuming the pro- 
duce of the land, that the highest 
lords of the Englishry practised it 
as naturally, and were nearly as much 
to the manner born, as if they sprang 
from those primeval nomads, the 
Scythians, from whom, according to 
the poet Spenser, judging by simi- 
larity of habits, the Celtic Irish 
were descended, and whose roving 
existence Horace, the fastidious 

Eoet of the Eternal City, seems to 
ave envied: — 

" Campestres melius Scytlup, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domog 
Yivunt, et rigidi Getffl." 

The coshering visitations made 
by Ormond, Eildare, and Desmond, 
so late as the middle of the six- 
teenth century, are vividly described 
in a state report of the time: — 

4 « These earls/' says the writer, " with 
their wives, children, and servants, do 
use, after the custom of wild Irishmen, 
to resort with a great multitude of people 
to monasteries and gentlemen's houses, 
continuing there two days and nights 
living at their pleasures, and their 
horses and grooms are maintained by the 
neighbouring farmers; 60 as they be 
found in this manner in other men's 
houses more than half the year, and 
spare their own." 

This vagrant practice looked, no 
doubt, strange enough to English- 
men, who were not used to see the 
sponge so applied; but whether 
rent was paid in hard cash, or, in 
default of a circulating medium, 
consumed in edible and potable forms 
on the spot, was really a matter 
of indifference, unless the convivial 
custom was carried to an abuse. 
We pass from this point by giving 
an explanation of the compensatory 
usage of the bestowal, by kings 
and nobles, of retaining fees or va- 
luable presents on their vassals. 

Among the Gael a gift of this 
nature, called tuarasdal, was of si- 
milar import to the grant of a fief 
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or fee by a suzerain— being a feud- 
al wage, or retainer for military 
service — and implying in its accept- 
ance an acknowledgment of uzal 
condition or homage, i.e. man-ser- 
vice. Kildare the Ninth, who po- 
sessed chargers enough to have 
mounted a regiment, had he required, 
keeping, as is declared, " two hundred 
able men" to attend on them, — used 
to give war-horses to numerous chiefs 
and gentlemen that were not his 
feudal tenants; and then visit the 
recipients for the customary period 
of two days and nights, provided 
they were sufficiently wealthy to 
receive him in cioshene, bringing, by 
this conciliatory and honour-confer- 
ring means, many independent f rank- 
leins under his banner, and thereby 
so increasing his power that he be- 
came perpetual viceroy. The record 
he caused to be kept of these po- 
litic tuarasdala (which included 
chief-horses, hackneys, mares, and 
pieces of armour), commencing in 
the year 1518, forms part of a cu- 
rious MS. tome, the JCildare Ren- 
tal Book, about to be published by 
permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Leinster, as we are glad to ob- 
serve, since its contents rival in 
interest the household books of the 
Earls of Northumberland, and si- 
milar publications that disclose the 
interior economy of mediaeval no- 
blemen's menage*. The antique cus- 
tom referred to, by which Ceann- 
cints, or heads of the kin, of our 
great ancient tribes, bestowed, like 
the khans of oriental hordes, rich 
gifts on their subordinates, in the 
acceptable forms of male and fe- 
male slaves, war-steeds, shirts of 
mail, swords, drinking-horns, &c.,* 
fully accounts for the gratified man- 
ner in which presents of courtly 
value, such as a cast-off doublet 
from Henry VIII., or one of his faded 
state robes, were received by an Irish 
king of the time through the hands 
of the Lord Deputy ; the recipient of 
such a token of favour from his in- 
visible Ard-Ri y or supreme king, in 
London, having evidently considered 
it a cage that the deputed viceroy 
would, as head of the English power, 
protect him as if Harry of England 
were his ceanncinb. 



So numerously attended were the 
feasts held by Gerald, eleventh 
Earl of Kildare, during the holi- 
days of Easter and Christmas, that 
as many sometimes as five hundred 
horses, belonging to himself and 
his guests, were on such occasions 
quartered on the surrounding ten- 
antry. This nobleman's favourite 
seat, Kilka Castle (which has re- 
cently been restored and resided in 
by his worthy descendant, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare. an admirer and 
patron of archaaologic science), styled 
in a despatch of the time the 
properest house in the realm," was 
proDably more extensive than it 
appears at the present day; and 
the castle of Maynooth, the resi- 
dence of his predecessor, the great 
and ambitious Earl, the ninth of 
the name, was plentifully furnished 
with "so manie goodly hangings 
(of arras or tapestry), such store 
of beds, so ricn a wardrobe (of 
state robes, &a), and such brave 
furniture, as truly it was accounted," 
declares Stanihurst, "for household 
stuff and utensils one of the richest 
earl's houses under the crown of 
England." We recollect once try- 
ing our eyes by poring over a MB. 
inventory, written in 1536, of this 
furniture, and longing during the 
trial to glad them by a sight 
of the carved chairs and pictured 
arras; and more so by perusing 
some rare tomes in the library — 
viz., The Feates of Army s and (Jhy- 
valry, by Christine de Pyta, whence 
we would have turned eagerly to Le 
Tryumph des Dame*, and would not 
have overlooked A Boke of Ffarm 
in Ffrench ; — but have lain all three 
down to apply ourselves devoutly 
to Saint Feghyn is IAf. Deplorable 
to relate, these, and more extreme]? 
rare volumes (as bibliopoles say), 
and all those household braveries, 
became a spoil, after the revolt of 
the Earl's gay and rash son, Silken 
Thomas, when the house was sacked. 

Bare walls, devoid of either gran- 
deur or ornament, are all that ge- 
nerally remain of our national 
castles. Not a single type exists of 
the ancient " mere Irish house," made 
of wood and wicker-work. "There 
are but," observes the eloquent au- 
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thcor of The Seven Lamps, "two 
strong conquerors of the forgetfulness 
of men — poetry and architecture." 
Oblivion has altogether extinguished 
oor means of obtaining glances into 
the old domestic life of the Gael, so 
far as a specimen of their dwellings 
would have given a nicker to "the 
lamp of memory." Such inflammable 
habitations were destroyed long ago ; 
and though the ruins of military 
edifices, either acquired by Gaelic 
lords by conquest, or erected by 
them, are numerous, the "spacious 
hall, built of timber and clay, in 
which" castellans of both races 
"dined with their families,"* has 
also disappeared, leaving nothing 
save chevron-shaped lines of mortar, 
marking where its roof joined the 
side of the keep. Consequently, of 
many an extensive castellated abode, 
which at one time included various 
buildings, such as that long and lofty 
fabric, the hall," and several easily- 
constructed offices, which clustered 
round the keep and within the wall 
of the court, nought remains to ap- 
peal through our eyes to our imagi- 
nation, save the gloomy donjon and 
the turretted courtyard walls, whose 
shattered battlements, frowning with 
loopholes and crenellations, nil our 
minds with ideas of sieges, whizzing 
arrows, and arblast bolts, and other 
unpleasant images of war. In sooth, 
little is to be seen among our remains 
of castle architecture to give us no- 
tions of peaceful days, or of the qui- 
escent state of life that must have 
formed the ordinary condition of the 
inhabitants. To imagine that war 
was normal in mediaeval times, even 
in old Ireland, so long a paradise for 
the pugnacious, is surely erroneous. 
No doubt, there was enough of plun- 
dering and war's alarums to satisfy 
gallowdasses the most "merciless," 
as Shakspere characterizes these pro- 
fessional frequenters of the battle- 
field : yet even they must have some- 
times been glad to come out of that, 
and then have experienced a thorough 
enjoyment of halcyon periods, includ- 
ing occasional days of festivity. The 



business of feeding the world, an- 
ciently the grand difficulty, would 
have stood still more often than it did 
had war and its results been as con- 
tinuous as historians leave it to be 
supposed. Fighting must have then 
been, as now, a trute necessity (as a 
French madame is prone to think her 
spouse), an alternative not to be re- 
sorted to if avoidable. After an in- 
spection of one of the old castles of the 
rale, you will retrospectively see that, 
when the large rugged ruin was the 
dwelling of a wealthy nobleman, it 
was neither rough, dark, nor cold, 
but snug and bright within doors, 
and. without them, well finished and 
" wnitesided," as our annalists des- 
cribe the appearance of castles that 
now look so dismal ; and traces may 
be seen that not only the best apart- 
ments were stuccoed, but that the 
exterior was carefully plastered. 
And when the grand half was de- 
corated for a Christmas feast with 
ivy and holly, lit up with flambeaux 
and huge wax tapers, and warmed 
by a blazing fire upon the ample 
hearth, the glowing light shone on 
many merry countenances of Irish 
men and women, among whom there 
was no lack, we may be sure, of 
good cheer and cheerfulness. The 
court, offices, and large and busy 
kitchen resounded with the shouts 
and laughter of lackeys and gillies ; 
at night every stable and stall was 
filled, in place of horses, which were 
sent out to "livery," with the re- 
tainers of the guests, and men and 
boys of every variety ; while the bams 
sheltered the wanderer and the poor. 
But during the day, flails were plied 
briskly, for such was the lavish pro- 
fusion of Irish hospitality, especially 
among the Gael, that it was consid- 
ered a point of nobility to consume 
all the corn during the festival days 
at the close of the year.t Difficult 
as it is to people, in idea, one of 
these rude halls with those who once 
feasted there, we are certain that it 
was the scene of many joyous gather- 
ings, and its hearth often a centre of 
mirth and happiness. 
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RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.-— NO. IV. 



TO KARNAK AND ELSEWHERE BY MOONLIGHT AND OTHERWISE. 



Upon the river's brink at Luxor an- 
cient and modern Egypt await us, 
embodied in a stone sphinx, with fe- 
male head, and a donkey boy, with one 
eye. The sphinx, for all her sex, said 
nothing, the Frenchman who dug her 
up having perhaps chattered her 
weary ; the one-eyed donkey boy ac- 
costed us as follows : — 

"How you do, sar! Very glad 
you come Dack again. My donkey 
very goo<L sar — better as horse. You 
go Karnak dis night, sar ; one moon 
dis night. Oh! Karnak by moon- 
light bee-youtifool — splentid — mak- 
nificent !" 

Now, dear reader, we draw not 
upon our imagination, but relate the 
simple fact ; whence you may glean 
this valuable information, that if gen- 
tlemen tourists, speaking the English 
tongue, have imbued with slang the 
language of the Arab donkey boy, 
lady tourists, lisping the same accents, 
have not left it wholly unimbued with 
sentiment 

Intensely ludicrous as seemed, from 
the grinning mouth of the merry lit- 
tle brown grig, the admonition, 

" If thou woulcPst view Karnak aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight, * 

we lent to it a willing ear, knowing 
that the glories of that Upper Egypt 
harvest moon, which haa made our 
sailing these many nights a progress 
up a stream of liquid silver, would 
shortly be upon the wane. 

We bestrode, therefore, that don- 
key, " better as horse"—" Film," or 
" Pepper," being, if we forget not, his 
own distinctive name, and away we 
went for Karnak, under influence of 
that soothing spell which the balmy 
night air of an eastern spring-time 
casts upon one infallibly. 

We took up the first epithet of 
admiration of the one-eyed, and be- 
stowed it ungrudgingly upon the 
whole fashion of the moonbeam's 
dealing, first of all, with the tall palm 
trees. Yes, that indeed was beauti- 
ful Beautiful, as it gave to every se- 
parate frond of all that articulate mem- 
branous foliage a glistening purely me- 



tallic, and seemed thus to have effect- 
ed by a subtle alchemy a real trans- 
mutation; accordant also to which 
the dry rustle of the waving boughs 
had a sound as of silvery tinkling on 
the ear— beautiful, as it cast the 
distinct shadow of every tapering 
stem and every feathery bough upon 
the ground, clear and strongly marked, 
as if a tawny slab of walnut wood 
were inlaid with an exquisite design 
of ebony. 

But we decline application of the 
next epithet, "splendid," to the ave- 
nue of " criosphinxes," leading up to 
the " pylon," or triumphal gateway 
of Ptolemy Euergetes. These crio- 
sphinxes are simply crouching figures 
of lion-like outline, surmounted by 
great rams' heads. They are big, and 
they are many, and they are symme- 
trically disposed, and thus the vftta 
of them has certain elements of state- 
liness, and mutilation has conferred 
upon them, specially beneath moon- 
beams, a touch of venerable appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, beyond their size, 
we were at loss to discover any thing 
really imposing about the two or three 
big curly-horned sheep's heads, which 
survive as specimens of these mutton- 
faced monsters ; and nothing will con- 
vince us that, even in their palmy 
days, their stately succession could 
have attained to any grander effect 
than one of stupid, sheepish solemnity. 
So, too, with respect to the great py- 
lon itself, if we are to give an honest 
account of our impressions, and not 
simply to repeat, donkey-boy fashion, 
what we have caught up from others, 
we must take exception to such an 
epithet as even Gardiner Wilkinson 
has not scrupled to bestow upon it 
He calls it, as may be seen m Mr. 
Murray's hand-book, a "majestic 
pylon. Even under moonlight, with 
the accessory of the broad black 
shadows, its size alone appeared to 
offer any element of the majestic to 
our view. As to the shape, there 
seized at once upon our mind a simi- 
litude, which haunts it still, that of a 
certain tall Ecyptianized tea-caddy, 
once purchasedby us at the Soho bi- 
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zaar; provided always, that a lofty 
doorway should have been cut through 
the middle. 

Closer and frequent inspection, of 
this monument failed to make it win 
upon our admiration—its excellent 
masonry and its elaborate sculptures 
only serving, as we thought, to remove 
it equally from the rude grandeur of 
such a porchway as is figured by a 
trilithon at Stonehenge, and from the 
refined majesty of symmetry and orna- 
ment which is embodied in the Pro- 
pylsea of the Acropolis at Athens. 

There is a certain stunted grandeur 
about it, and finished uncouthness, 
which make it first-cousin, though 
with the superiority of the elder 
branch of the family, to the* monu- 
ments of Mexico and of Central Ame- 
rica, such as we descry them in the 
sketches of visitors to that Old world 
of the New. 

But the pylon passed, and the short 
intervening space also between it and 
the great mass of the gigantic havoc 
of Karnak, and ourselves once en- 
tangled in the stupendous labyrinth 
of its mighty fragments, then, indeed, 
there is no withholding poor little 
Achmet's last plagiarised epithet, 
" Karnak by moonlight, magnificent, 
very!" 

Magnificent and bewildering! — an 
universe of assertion, and a chaos of 
negationr-not side by side, but pell- 
mell, as in the confused argument 
of an intellect powerful amidst dis- 
order. 

An universe of assertion in this 
way : that here are spaces, vast, yet 
strictly measured, vistas, intermina- 
ble, yet throughout governed by num- 
ber and proportion : here are masses, 
colossal, out of faultless outline — va- 
rieties of design, divergent, but not 
irreconcilable. A chaos also of nega- 
tion, in this way : that here are con- 
fused overthrows, fantastic disrup- 
tions, complete demolitions, or imper- 
fect violences. 

What amazing contradictions are 
here ! As in the great hall, for in- 
stance, the eye begins to travel down 
the row of marvellous pillars, some 
sixty feet in height and twelve in 
diameter, and the mind begins to de- 
termine in itself that here is a perfect 
stony symbol of strength and sta- 
bility ; until the eye is arrested by a 
sap or a distortion, and the stupen- 
dous pillars lean and bulge forward 
VOL. lii.— no. cccx. 



or sideways, and seem to be sustained 
even so by points of contact insigni- 
ficant ; or else the courses of masonry, 
into each one of which some huge 
entire boulder of stone was wrought, 
lie prostrate, overlapping each other, 
as the ruins of those columns children 
build with the men on a draught- 
board ; and so the mind is thrown 
back upon the notions of utter insta- 
bility and of tottering weakness. 

And these same contradictions, so 
startling in the disposition of the 
greater masses, and m the condition 
of their component substances, renew 
themselves in tho separate details of 
those indescribable gigantic groups of 
objects, when a vain enough attempt 
after all is made to discriminate and 
classify them on the first astonished 
survey. 

We turn our back, for instance, upon 
the Great Hall of Osirei, its courts 
and adjoining columnar edifices, and 
look westward upon the shaft of an 
obelisk, which now stands solitary, 
whilst its twin monolith lies shat- 
tered in fragments alongside. The 
glittering moonlight seems to plate 
the cunningly wrought surfaces of 
granite, which have not lost the polish 
put upon them by the patient toil of 
workmen dead and gone these dozens 
of centuries : the shadows fill up the 
sunken reliefs of its hieroglyphics 
with dark enamelling, as fine and as 
true as that upon some exquisite piece 
of Milanese armour : on this side and 
on that, the edges cut their line 
against the sky as sharp as might the 
edge of a Toledo blade, fixed naked, 
with its point in the ground, by the 
head of its sleeping wielder : but on 
a third, a long ragged splinter runs 
down the mutilated monument almost 
from summit to base : the whole angle 
has been torn away ;; the very notion 
of workmanship in, stone or metal, 
with its niceties and entire coheren- 
cies, seems to be set at nought, and 
you seem to look upon a wooden post 
from which the rude stroke of an axe, 
swung with careless mischief has rent 
and split away the symmetry once 
given by chisel and plane. Magnifi- 
cent, indeed ! There is no end nor 
measure of the marvel, as with pigmy 
steps one creeps and clambers, not 
over mere mounds of rubbish only, 
but over avalanches of wrought stone, 
which the ruins of the great walls 
have strewn hither and thither; as 
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one makes one's way from hall to 
temple, from porch way to colonnade ; 
as one stumbles over the fissured body 
of what was once a sphinx, or finds 
oneself face to face with a colossal 
human statue, buried breast high in 
the sand :— as at one moment the bur- 
nished gleam of moonshine dazzles 
the sight, reflected from, the surface 
of the great sacred tanks ; as, at the 
next, the sight plunges into the dark- 
ness of inner shrines where no ray 
penetrates. Foxes and jackals prowl 
and slink about ; bats, in scores, flit 
ominously. There is a great silence, 
broken only now and then by the 
melancholy howl of a beast, or the 
screech and jar of a night bird There 
is something very dream-like about 
it all, the strange, wild likeness of an 
oppressive night-mare. There is a 
dull, dead sense of uneasiness and 
awe comes over us, specially, as we 
stand under the frown of the massive 
towers which guard and look down 
upon the court in front of the great 
Hall of Assembly. The feeling, be it 
true or false, which seized upon us 
first, was one of despondency at the 
size and finish of a great, cruel, 
grinding, crushing, deadening des- 
potism, which seemed to have hem- 
med us in all round, and to be assert- 
ing a mastery, against which all strug- 
gle wore puny and vain. We thought 
we can scarce tell why, of Joseph, ana 
of that expression in the Psalms 
which tells of him that, in Egyptian 
durance, "the iron entered into his 
soul" All we beheld appeared to us 
an embodied justification of that other 
expression in Exodus, "The land of 
Egypt, the house of bondage." We 
were disheartened. Then, little by 
little, uprose, and grew, and swelled 
in our deadened heart another feeling, 
warm, and quick, and strong, and 
fierce, and, at last, exulting. As in 
the waking from a night-mare, the 
conscious horror of having suffered is 
by-and-bye displaced by the rejoicing 
consciousness that the suffering has 
passed away. 

An oppression, shattered; a bon- 
dage, burst ; a cruel strength, in ruins. 
We take courage; we draw a freer 
breath ; we thank God. 

Again, in all honesty we declare, 
that we record simply and truly the 
impression made upon us by that im- 
mense destruction : an impression 
which weare thus particular in record- 



ing, not because we conceive our- 
selves to have stumbled upon any 
novelty of thought or feeling, but be- 
cause from the instantaneous and 
persistent hold it took upon our ima- 
gination, we are certain that many 
others must have thought and felt 
with us, and will sympathize with us 
accordingly. 

Far enough, we knew, stood mighty 
Thebes, albeit on Egyptian soil, from 
the populous city of that hard-hearted 
Pharaoh, whose subject million seat 
up the cry, which rent the heaven, on 
that night when the first-born died. 
Long enough, we did not forget, is the 
roll of centuries between the God-sent 
leader-forth of Israel and that scourge 
of God, Cambyses, the destroyer, 
whose name re-echoes from these 
ruined walls of Karnak. 

And yet, in that still Egyptian night 
we felt our soul flushed, as it nad 
rarely been, by a sense of the gran- 
deur of that ancient deliverance, the 
Exodus. It seemed to us that we 
could henceforth better understand 
the power of stirring appeal which 
moved in the utterance of that single 
glorious title, "The Lord which 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt." We could have chanted, 
as we stood there, the song of Miriam : 
and have fancied that, as the walls of 
Jericho fell down before the trumpet- 
blast, so these peat walls had been 
shattered, and riven, and hurled here 
prostrate, as the great shout of IsraeFs 
escaping came echoing up from the 
Bed Seashore. A great escaping and 
a glorious— yea, the very wilderness 
and its weariness and wants should 
have seemed a mighty relief to such 
as had escaped hence. Surely, in the 
ears of those whose eyes had looked 
upon these images of Godhead, repre- 
sented by an unlovely, and eves an 
unclean humanity, intermingling with 
bestial types of power or cunning, the 
very thunderings of Sinai should have 
carried a sound of gladness; and the 
awful voice should nave been under- 
stood to proclaim an announcement 
of present liberation, and a charter 
of perpetual liberty when it spake 
thus : — 

"Thou shalt hare no other gods be- 
fore me. Thou shalt not male unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
fa the water under the earth; thou shaft 
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That feeling of exultation we did 
not find to be transient, it haunted 
n§ long after that first night's reverie 
at Karnak. The broad glare of day- 
light did not drive it away, nor could 
increasing familiarity with the wide- 
spread marvels and magnificences of 
that huge ruined Thebes deaden it in 
ovr mind. It crossed the Nile with 
us, from Luxor to the courts and tem- 
ples of Medeenet Habou, to the Mem- 
nonium itself, and to the spot where 
the inconceivable massiveness of the 
fallen granite image of Rameses the 
Second measures its length upon the 
ground. Shall we own it, or is the 
sentiment all too ungenerous, we were 
glad to see that great colossus shiv- 
ered and grovelling in the dust. Ruf- 
fian and madman as the Persian was, 
and piteous as was the condition of 
the poor conquered Egyptian in his 
day, we have felt as if we could have 
stood and looked on in triumph at the 
ruthless havoc made upon the monu- 
ments of elder Egypt by his order ; 
as if we could have hurled our hel- 
met in the air, and shouted, "Well 
dene, Cambyses!" as the monstrous 
image rocked, and tottered, and fell, 
and shook the earth beneath the feet 
of the destroying Persian engineers. 

Mighty conquerors, in sooth, were 
these warrior-kings of the ancient 
histories, whose glories and whose 
greatnesses are graven by the bite of 
admirable chisels on the vast stone 
surfaces of Theban walls and towers. 
But, howsoever it may have been with 
their transitory living adventures, the 
true type of what is heroie is not dis- 
cernible upon the lasting sculptured 
record of their passage upon earth. 

How vividly and how contemptibly 
the images of combat and of victory 
which meet the bodily eye upon these 
vails, contrast^ for instance, with such 
as stand out visible to the eye of ima- 
gination from a page of that people's 
History who once were bondsmen nere. 
In Israel's heroic legend — legend and 
faithful chronicle in one — a stripling 
stands afoot, unarmed; unawed before 
a blustering armed giant; and when 
a corpse faus headlong in the dust, it 
lathe big, proud boasters; but here, 
upon Egyptian walls, great, royal, tow- 
eling GoHaths, dad in mail, borne aloft 



in high war-chariots, by huge pranc- 
ing steeds, trample down bleeding 
hosts of pigmy Davids under wheel 
and hoof, and slaughter tiny foes by 
scores with the apparent ease of 
butchers fighting lambkins. Oh, it 
needs not the contrast with so divine a 
championship as David's, to convict of 
poor heroism these heroic conceptions 
of ancient Misraim. The very nursery 
tales of our distant north, with their 
great-hearted, young giant-killers; 
with their men that were dragon- 
slayers instead of worshippers of 
crocodiles, have an imagery of poetic 
grandeur vainly to be sought for here 
— have a ring of the true man metal 
such as re-ecnoes not hence. 

We were housed at Luxor, when 
first we settled down there, under the 
roof of one Mustapha Aga, to whose 
cordial hospitality we shall ever feel 
deeply indebted: for our arrival on 
that occasion, at the metropolis of 
Barneses, was under circumstances 
which gave a substantial value to a 
kind reception. Adverse winds and 
shallow sandbanks had impeded so 
persistentlyjthe downward course of 
our comfortable dahabeeah, that we 
had wearied of her stationary snug- 
ness, and had left her for days and 
days some hundred miles and more 
above us; and had embarked upon 
the venturesome expedition of bat- 
tling down the Nile, against the wind, 
under a burning sun, in a little open 
boat, upon whose benches two Hawa- 
iees that had pulled an oar in racing- 
boats in old tunes upon Isis, and one 
who still kept an Etonian jersey in 
his bag, relieved by an occasional 
"spirtrthe long labour of Ali, Fadl, 
and Hassaboo. " Scrooged up" up in 
her bows the weary while, sat stal- 
wart Ali Dragoman, cramped in his 
legs by reason of small space, crossed 
a bit in his temper, if truth must be 
told, by reason of that cramping; look- 
ing out, moodily, for crocodiles and 
for what he called "billigans." 

By the way, it was upon that same 
boatmg cruise thatforthefirst time this 
season we set eyes upon any solitary 
specimen of the great water-liiard king. 
All the way from Beni Hassan to the 
Cataract we had been straining our 
eyesight for a glimpse of his ugliness. 
Stimulating backsheesh had been pro- 
mised to the lucky wight who first 
should shout, veraciously, "Timsah 
Hawajee !" and point out a scaly tar- 
29* 
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get for the ready rifle. Many were 
the floating logs of wood, and not a 
few the bundles of straws, or canes, 
or weeds stirred by the swirling eddies 
of the passing water, upon which eager 
eyeballs and telescopic lenses had been 
fastened in vain. Look-outs were 
weary of looking back, and shaking 
their heads, and answering inquiries 
despondingly, with " Timsan ma 
feesh!" " crocodile is not" He had 
become a mvth to us, that " serpent 
of old Nile, at last, and had passed 
into the category of such phenomena 
in natural history as the bustard on 
Salisbury Plain, not to say the sea- 
serpent off Nantucket As for that 
pitiful solution of the scarcity alluded 
to in a former paper, the disturbance 
of his haunts by tie growers of water- 
melons, it was voted a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy, by men justly ex- 
asperated at being swindled of their 
expected saurians. We did, indeed, 
meet one boat, on its return, some- 
where down by Manfaloot, to the 
boom of which the Prussian tourists, 
who owned it, had suspended a brace 
of scaly skins ; but, in our wrath, we 
did malign those honest Teutons, and 
clung savagely to the depreciatory be- 
lief that they had bought them out 
of some Arab hut, in the far upper 
country : or, indeed, had brought them 
out, with fraudulent foresight, all the 
way from some museum in the father- 
land. And so it fared with us as far 
as Assouan and yet beyond. Ali Dra- 
goman had begun to take us " au 
grand tfcrieux" when we accused him 
of having seen the numerous croco- 
diles to which he deposed, about the 
same time of night as he beheld the 
efreets which had stoned him at 
Esneh. He would twirl his mous- 
tache and mutter angrily concerning 
the trustworthiness of a Moslem's 
word. 

But on this boating expedition it 
befell, one afternoon, that we were 
nearing Kom Ombo, which we hoped 
to reach before sundown, and among 
whose ruins we meant to find a rest- 
ing place that night Mighty hungry 
were we, and so badly off for game 
that we had actually lunched upon 
zikzak, a gastronomic feat of which 
as yet we have heard no other Nile 
tourist boast himself. Ali Dragoman, 
squatted in the bows, was nursing that 
moodiness determined by cramped 
legs, at which we have hinted already, 



and was meditating, doubtless, upon 
the chances of picking up, near Kom 
Ombo, materials for a fry of " Beld oo 
Bassl," that is, eggs and onions, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of seven 
empty mortals. The sportsman of our 
partv had small shot m both barrels, 
destined for any pigeon which might 
considerately come our wav, or even 
for another brace of zikzak, if there 
were no help for it A long, low, 
sandy spit is ahead of us, and as the 
steeniian's eye is upon it, " Holloa ! 
Master Ali," shouts he : " what's that 
white there, out on the tongue of 
land?" 

'"Normous billigan (pelican), sar. 
Put in those big shots quick !" 

Hasty play with ramrod, screw 
end downwards; small shot drawn, 
and swan ditto substituted Boat 
moves along, cunningly steered under 
a bank for concealment; tremen- 
dous "spirt" put on. but with oais 
dipped gingerly, ana no feathering 
to make splashy noises. Now for it, 
helm hard up, and sweep into the 
stream within a few yards of pelican. 
Oh, consternation and rage ! with the 
rifle locked up in a box in the bottom 
of the boat Wretched Ali ! how can 
your eyes have played you such a 
trick ] It is no gleam from the white 
breast of a pelican which greets our 
gaze, but the glistening from the under 
scales of a monster crocodile, sunning 
his stomach upon that pleasant bed 
of slime. "Shooft, shooft, el Tim- 
sah! Shooft,elKebeer!" "See, see 
the crocodile ! and a whopper, too i" 
yell the despairing boat's company, 
as with a flop, and a splash, and a 
plunge, and a grin of malice, Levia- 
than disappears into the flood ; and all 
that remains of the misadventure may 
be summed up, with necessary omis- 
sions, in the rhyme of the fine old 
whaler's song — 

u Oh, she £UT' a flap wi' her tail, 
8he capsized the boat, 
And we lost oar five best mea ; 
But we didn't catch that whale, \uxn 

boyt! 
No, we didn't catch that whale." 

Ugh! ugh! It would almost hare 
served us right if we had been cap- 
sized, and some of us snapped up 
thereafter. This is what comes of in- 
attention to one's Egyptian mytho- 
logy, and trifling with one's Gardiner 
Wilkinson. Had we not read in the 
hand-book of that learned compatriot 
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how that Savak, the deity of Ombos, 
with the head of a crocoaile, shared 
with Aroeris Apollo the worship of 
the temple for which we were then 
steering l Had we not likewise pe- 
rused his lines of caution concerning 
going "into the river from a sand 
bank where crocodiles abound, as at 
Ombos V 9 And was it pardonable for 
us to have forgotten utterly our long 
vigilance for the beast, just as we 
were nearing the very shrine of his old 
lordship) 

The temple, upon whose walls we 
did not fail to search for and to 
find his hieroglyphic ugliness, stands 
well, in a commanding and ? for Egypt. 
a somewhat unusual position. Placed 
upon a small promontory, which ter- 
minates a hog-backed ridge of higher 
ground, it commands a broad sweep 
of the river which curves close under 
its base, and from the portico a 
wide landscape' is visible. It must 
have been a Greek eye, we take it, 
which pitched upon so picturesque 
a site : the date of foundation, and 
the Greek inscription which com- 
memorates it, warrant the surmise ; 
for that informs us that "the in- 
fantry and cavalry stationed in the 
Ombite nome have erected the shrine, 
for the welfare of King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister." Yes, 
some Greek selected the site, whose 
eye was Greek enough to understand 
what the view of the temple should 
gain from its standing up here, and 
not down upon the neighbouring fiats. 
But we would almost nope he was a 
Macedonian Greek, not of the real 
Hellenic blood. Somehow or other 
it goes against our grain to think of 
a real Hellene, with his critical judg- 
ment and keen eye for beauty, con- 
senting to set up a crocodile-headed 
god as a tutelar deity. The rustic 
ran was a sufficient departure from 
the type of exquisite grace in the outer 
attributes of humanized divinity for 
any man who was of kin to Phidias 
and Praxiteles. These hideous Egyp- 
tian types must have revolted them. 
So one is tempted to think at times. 
O Greeks, Greeks ! not seldom here 
have we marvelled and fretted at 
your Egyptianizing. That your great, 
strong, stolid Romans should have 
done it, partly from policy, partly 
from want of the real aesthetic in- 
stinct, is very pardonable, and little 
to be wondered at; but that the 



Greek, whose chisel, instinct with the 
sense of majesty, grace, and beauty, 
had freed from their bondage in dull 
blocks of marble such embodiments 
of them— that he should have owned 
allegiance to these dull, heavy, life- 
less, unlovely granite or sandstone 
images of Egypt— that is unbearable. 

Osiris, with his clumsy fool's cap 
on, and little flails in hand, after 
Olympian Zeus, with the ambrosial 
curls, wielding forked lightnings t 
Isis, with a cow's head, after Pallas 
Athene, in her royalty of wisdom 
and maidenhood ! Ana platter-faced 
Athor, with saucer eyes and flat ears, 
whose heads at Denderah surmount 
the pillars, with a kind of handker- 
chief turban as a buffer between them 
and the ponderous stone roof upon 
them — after the Anadyomene, after 
Aphrodite, whose very tresses in the 
marble are silken, and wet with drop- 
ping sea pearls, as attendant Cupids 
frolic on dolphins at her rosy feet 
Greeks, Greeks ! How shall we 
forgive you that 1 

Those very dolphins do suggest into 
what minute detail of reproof we 
might carry the contrasts. If to 
Medize were in politics bitterest of re- 
proaches for a Greek-born man^ what 
shall we say of Egyptianizing in the 
symbolism of art ? Greeks ! if ye 
came here on any such business, ye 
should have come to dictate laws, not 
to bend to them. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
We must own, indeed, ourselves to a 
half-reluctant submission to Mr. Bus- 
kin's uncivil dictatorship in aesthetics. 
He snubs, he scolds, he vilipends ; we 
cower and submit, with a half-con- 
sciousness it is for our good. We very 
humbly and very sincerely acknow- 
ledge our admiration for much which 
is prse-Raphaelite ; we think no small 
beer of Mr. Hunt, and very strong 
bottled ale, indeed, of Mr. Millais : 
but, oh, dear ! oh, dear ! we are very 
sorry : we couldn't quite stand it in 
Egypt, when we came across Greek 
names of founders, and patrons, and 
artists, and amateurs. We couldn't 
quite stomach a return to realpraa- 
Phidian principles, nor the restoration 
of sacred art according to genuine 
ante-Praxitelean antecedents. 

We did not like Savak's crocodile 
instead of Arion's dolphin : no, nor 
bald-headed, pot-bellied vultures in- 
stead of Jove's awful bird, with ruf- 
fled feathers and eagle claws. The 
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goose, that with an admirable fidelity 
of outline, figures a thousand times 
in every hieroglyphic series, did not 
replace to our satisfaction Hera's 
stately peacock, with Argus eyes of 
azure and of gold. The flutter of 
Aphrodite's doves in a mosaic we do 
prefer to the bobbing of a zikzak 
painted on the walL Psyche's butter- 
fly, for all he was a grub once, is a far 
more charming emblem, to our mind, 
than a big dung beetle, though graven 
on a gem like a magnified bug, and 
decorated by the pompous name of 
ScarabaBus. As for the lyre of Phoe- 
bus, or the barbiton of a Muse, it en- 
chants our eye far otherwise than 
that pictured Egyptian instrument, 
which in shape appears a cross be- 
tween a soup-ladle and a banjo. 
And, to come lower down, the simplest 
cup or patera, traced on a Samian 
vase, excels immeasurably that Queer 
and mystic punch-bowl which we nave 
noted scores of times on the cartouches 
of Theban tombs, walking about upon 
two red legs, like a French partridge, 
or a Roman Monsignore" m his best 
silk stockings. . . . 

But what has all this to do with 
our being hospitably received at Luxor 
by our good friend Mustapha, and 
comfortably lodged by him in one 
apartment of the roomy house which 
he has built him within the precincts 
of its ancient temple, whose noble 
pillars form a portico such as few 
men's mansions can boast 1 Why, just 
this : that broiling all day, for a week 
or so, down those crocodile banks in 
a jolly boat, and sleeping all night in 
the sand, with two folds of a plaid 
over one's face, as a precaution against 
moon-blindness, and lunching upon 
rikzaks, and supping upon limited eggs 
and onion, with occasional flaps of 
Arab bread, like limp bannocks, had 
prepared the wax of our minds to re- 
ceive a deep and distinct, and durable 
impression of the kind reception met 
with under Mustapha' s sheltering 
roof, and upon his restorative divans. 

What if that roof has its bats ? 
One is soon used to their fluttering, 
and there is no cross of the vampire 
blood in their veins, most happily; 
for if the blood-sucking power in these 
roof-haunters were at all proportioned 
to their size, as compared with the 
haunters of the divans, we certainly, 
should not have survived to pen these 
lines. What if an occasional spider 



of the Jackylonglegs order dances 
along the walls] We bless him, for 
he is in pursuit of flies, who make hot 
daytime as little bearable as fleas do 
the sultry night; in return for which 
benefits, we, who have an agonising 
antipathy to spiders,refrained on board 
our Nile-boat from hurting specimens, 
whose legs would have straddled 
across an ordinary cheese plate. And 
as for the little active yellow-skinned 
" gecko." or lizard, that other sworn 
foe of Domitian's favourite game, the 
common house fly, we always watched 
him with a curious interest, and won- 
dered at the dainty little cushions on 
his toes, which act as exhaustive air- 
suckers, and keep him from obeying 
the downward tendencies of gravita- 
tion, as he runs along die ceiling ;— 
happy circumstance for the snorer on 
the divan below { i£ as the story runs, 
contact with his skin blisters the 
human epidermis, and if his expres- 
sive Arab name be not an expressive 
calumny, running thus, " the Father 
of Leprosy." Sunrise would some- 
times see us perched upon the steps 
of Mustapha' 8 house, under the mas- 
sive architrave of the great pillars ; 
but it was too far across the Nile 
flood and the plain for the strains of 
the vocal Memnon to reach our ears, 
even had he once again, in these de- 
generate days, found the first bare of 
a love song in his stony breast, to 
pour forth as the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing came peeping over the lofty sand- 
stone hills. 

Neither his music nor his magni- 
tude could reach us over at Luxor : 

" Sedet aeternumque eefabii."* 

Wherefore, remembering (as well we 
may, living next door out one to a 
mosque) the adage concerning Maho- 
met and the mountain, we set off one 
fine morning on a visit to him and to 
his compeer. 

These colossi are small enough, 
mind you, till you come near them : 
therefore we spake of their magnitude 
not reaching us. Seen from Luxor 
they are dwarfed, by the mass of sand- 
stone cliffs behind them, and the wide 
extent of the noble plain on which 
thev are seated down. When those 
wide gaps between such monuments 
as remain out on that western bank 
were not—when fromMedeenetHabou 
to the Memnonium, and from both to 
the pedestals of the great mysterious 
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statues, many fabrics were crowded 
eide by side — before those Persian 
" Sappers and Miners " had tilted over 
friend Barneses, and so forth, we 
doubt not there were many objects to 
give measure and proportion, and a 
certain harmony of both, to the two 
big stone men in periwigs, seated 
there so grand and stately, side by 
side. But these are wanting as it is ; 
and till you get round them, and put 
them between yon and the sky, and 
have the line of the distant hills on 
the far off eastern bank, just under 
their chin, there is no help for it, but 
you must think them wondrous small, 
and marvel how they picked up their 
colossalreputation. Close under them, 
matters are different, indeed Grave, 
and gramL and portentous enough are 
they - K awful, even in respect of their 
periwigs ; colossal and portentous peri- 
wigs, very like — we have even now the 
wood-cut under our eye — the "perru- 
que a la Brigadtert** in the time of 
the "Ancient Masters" of pseudo 
capillary art. Yes ! there was a real 
sense of solemnity, so long as we sat 
beneath the soles of their monstrous 
feet, and watched the little Arab pea- 
sants clamber up their stupendous 
shins. We could fancy them lords 
then of all that outspread waving sea 
of corn, great genii of the harvest, sit- 
ting by to rule its ingathering ; but 
we never got half-a-mile or more clear 
of their shadows, than there crept 
over us again the irreverent appre- 
hension of majestic scarecrows, set up 
to keep away the birds from all that 
wheat Well, we rode on thence, 
along the base of the hills, burrowed 
and tunnelled by countless burying 
places, amongst the heaps, and even 
in the chambers of which are the 
dwellings of the men of Goorneh and 
others, concerning whom more anon. 
We rode on until we came to the 
opening of the rocky, gravelly defile, 
in the bottom of which are the re- 
nowned tombs of the Kings, the fa- 
mous Svptyye? of the old Greek tourists. 
We rode dn, and as we recall the tem- 
perature of that ride, we bethink our- 
selves of lengthening the title of these 
poor papers, and heading thus in full 
the present number: — " Bides upon 
Mules and Donkeys, by One of them- 
selves." Who but one of the long- 
eared tribe could ever have thought 
of coming hither till after the sun was 
down at evening, or before he could 



manage to turn out in the morning \ 
We thought of likening that defile to 
a stew-pan ; but there is a notion of 
moisture about the image revoltingly 
false and inapplicable. It was more 
like a gridiron, with a Dutch oven on 
top of the substance grilling. We 
hoisted an umbrella skyward, after 
the usual parasol fashion, but that 
only served to make us more painfully 
conscious of the reflected heat radia- 
ting upwards from the scorched 
ground. We held our umbrella next 
spike downwards, to intercept that 
heat radiating from below. Then was 
a fine time for sidelong darts of caloric, 
from the rock faces, right and left ; 
to say nothing of the gimlet-like rays 
which came perpendicularly. On, 
dear! what sort of weather had they 
when they buried Barneses up this 
way? Fancy the sun-strokes on 
walkers in the procession. Depend 
upon it, they must have had a torch- 
light funeral ! 

And yet, dear reader, we beheld one 
sight upon that torrid ride which 
might well repay us for the circum- 
stance of the ill-chosen hour. We 
gazed, as one has sung, 

"Sheer up the fathomless, tamnfptrent bine," 

upon a strip of sky, which from the 
contrast to the tawny precipices 
between which the vision was con- 
fined until it reached it, seemed to 
gain depth and transparency ? light- 
ness and colouring, inconceivable ; 
and across that beautiful chasm, came 
sailing and soaring countless hosts of 
cranes and vultures, their very sub- 
stance seeming refined and glorified 
in all that flooding sunshine, and in 
that dizzy distance, until they showed 
less like birds in air than like those 
translucent creatures which we see 
floating in the clear sapphire of a 
wondrous calm at sea. 

And now for the Tombs of the 
Kings ! 

We are the last man that would 
wish to write a " Comic handbook of 
Egyptian antiquities ;" but having 
undertaken to give account of our im- 
pressions honestly, we must confess 
that we give in "adhesion," as the 
French say, to the sentiments of that 
Epiphanius, who scrawled his sum- 
mary of them two thousand years or 
more ago, at the bottom of Tomb No. 
9, as the modem guides, after Gardiner 
Wilkinson, designate that sepulchral 
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excavation, which the Romans called 
the tomb of Memnon. 

Anybody who has read any thing 
about any Egyptian monuments, 
knows that for centuries their surfaces 
have been used as pages of an enor- 
mous "livre des voyageurs," on which 
fools have scribbled in varied charac- 
ters and languages, and off which, it is 
also fair to suppose, many wiser men 
could not keep the point of their 
stylus, pen or bowie knife as the case 
may be. At this present writing, 
unless scraped off witnin a few weeks, 
the prsenomen and patronymic of one 
" George Button, of London," adorns, 
in letters six inches long, the pedestal 
of Pompey's pillar at Alexandria ; 
whilst high up on the left leg of the 
vocal Memnon, up at Thebes, we 
noticed an ancient Attic inscription, so 
neatly done as to suggest the notion, 
that if that Memnon indeed be 
Danaus. as some scholars hold, 
Danaus's mamma was careful about 
the neat marking of his heroic stock- 
ings. Romans of Caesar's day and 
Romans of Cardinal Gonsalvi's have 
scrawled upon the same wall, as we 
saw at Phila. Fierce French Re- 
publicans have scratched names with 
bayonet points, under which bowie- 
knives, as we have hinted, have 
scratched the names of more peaceful 
republican visitors from Richmond, 
Va.. and Boston, Mass., U.S. Greek 
sopnists have left memorials counter- 
signed in a way by Herr Professors 
" out of Deutschland," quite a match 
for them in the sophistical line : while 
* it is needless to add that Great-British 
names, such as grace the golden pages 
of a Burke, a Lodge, or a Debrett, 
gleam graciously from these historic 
walls, backed, after the stout Great- 
British fashion, by H. M. faithful 
Commons in great force, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. Perhaps, some day, 
when all the hieroglyphics have been 
deciphered, and the last scarabseus has 
been grubbed out of the tombs, some in- 
defatigable archasologian will publish 
an enormous book of polyglot Fasti, 
a compendium of these irregular in- 
scriptions, in ten volumes folio. 
Drier books than these would make 
have found favour with readers before 
now. 

Mr. Stanley does not fail to note 
the " peculiar interest" attaching to 
the inscription left behind by one of 
the u Early travellers :"— 



* * It was tbe torch bearer of the Elea- 
sinian Mysteries who records that be 
▼isited these tombs, • many yean after 
the divine Plato,' thanks * to the gods 
and to the most pious Emperor Constan- 
tino, who afforded him this favour.' It 
Is written in the vacant space under the 
figure of a wicked soul returning from 
the presence of Osiris in the form of a 
pig, which probably arrested the atten- 
tion of the Athenian by reminding him 
of his own mysteries. Such a confluence 
of religions — of various religious associ- 
ations — could hardly elsewhere be found; 
a Greek priest philosopher recording his 
admiration of the Egyptian worship in 
the time of Constantine, on the eve of 
the abolition of both Greek and Egyp- 
tian religion by Christianity .* 

Very iust and forcible ; but we go 
for Epiphanius. His inscription, dear 
reader, you will find on the right-hand 
wall of the little chapel or adytum, 
at the very bottom of the tomb of 
Memnon, and it runs thus : — 

'Es-t^aftoc Ivroptjtja ohZtv & IBavpao* 
9 fitj tov \i9ov. 

Meaning, dear Miss Crinoline, as 
under : — 

" L Epiphanius, ' did ' my tombs of 
the Kings ; and can't say much for 
any thing but the stone." 

Now, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in a 
spirit of criticism so shallow and 
superficial, as to make one wonder 
whether Niebuhr be a sealed book 
to him, and Arnold's Thucydides or 
Roman history pamphlets uncut upon 
his table : Sir Gardiner, we say, nas 
ventured to characterize the writer as 
"a morose old gentleman," and bis 
writing as " a laconic and ill-natured 
remark." We feel it as a personal 
insult That Epiphanius, depend upon 
it, was a man of sound sense, nice 
discrimination, cultivated taste, and 
expressive wit, a man who might 
almost have contributed to Maga 
certain admirable papers on aspects 
of Egypt, to which our keen sense of 
modesty would prevent us from 
alluding more explicitly. 

"He saw nothing to admire 'but 
the stone,' meaning the sarcophagus," 
saith Sir Gardiner. Well ! the sar- 
cophagus is worthy of admiration, a 
grand coffin of granite, worthy to 
coffin, if heroes must be coffined, some 
far more heroic dead than the mum- 
mified fifth Rameses whom it enclosed, 
and whose title of Mi-Amun brings 
back our sheep-faced monsters from 
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Karnak unpleasantly to mind. He 
admired the sarcophagus ; well, so 
did we— a great deal more than we 
admired that famous pig nicture, 
which, according to Mr. Stanley, 
touched the reverend gentleman from 
Eleusis with admiring reminiscences 
of Sunday evenings at home. That 
metempsychosis was a grotesque libel 
upon the soul-subduing truths of 
judgment to come and life hereafter, 
and the pictured representation of it 
here is in admirable keeping. Osiris, 
unless we mistake, has been weighing 
the man's actions, but the pig's proxi- 
mity to the balance suggests a notion 
that he has just stepped out of it, and 
that a calculation of how many score 
of bacon he will cut up into, has been 
the matter in debate ; we must add, 
to the credit of the artist, that he is a 
" nate slip of a pig" enough, a credit- 
able " boreen ;" black, with a touch 
of the " Berkshire " apparently. 

Again, we say, we have no desire 
to indite, nor could we tolerate, a 
comic handbook to Thebes ; but his 
must be a singularly constituted mind 
upon whom the ludicrous anomalies 
of that Egyptian sacred and funereal 
art should fail to make impression. 
Hear Mr. Stanley once more, a grave 
and thoughtful tourist, if any be so :-^ 

14 The chief thought that strikes one 
at Ipsambnl and elsewhere is, the ra- 
pidity of transition in the Egyptian wor- 
ship, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. The gods alternate between the ma- 
jesty of antediluvian angels and the gro- 
tesqueness of pre- Adamite monsters. 
By what strange contradiction could the 
same sculptors and worshippers have con* 
ceired the grave and awful forms of Am- 
nion and Osiris, and the ludicrous images 
of gods in all shapes, * in the heavens 
and in the earth, and in the waters un- 
der the earth/ with heads of hawk, and 
crocodile, and jackal, and ape? What 
must have been the mind and muscles of 
a nation who could worship, as at Thebes, 
in the assemblage of hundreds of colossal 
Pashts (the sacred cats)?" 

What, indeed ] Only we must take 
exception at the very exception made 
-in favour ©f the "grave and awful 
forms of Amnion and Osiris," whose 
stupendous look of unwise solemnity 
and self-satisfaction, is to our facial 
muscles more irritating than any 
other embodiment of the grotesque. 
Those very excepted forms justify the 
profound remark of our friend Epi- 



phanius, "there is very little to ad- 
mire about them except the stone," 
a marvel oftentimes of cutting and of 
polishing. If there be any thing lu- 
dicrous aoout that carnival procession, 
not of beasts, mind you — who in their 
own brute nature, may and do have 
grace and dignity — but of men mas- 
querading in bestial masks, then what 
business have Ammon and Osiris to sit 
by and look so preternaturally solemn, 
as if their doing so did not make them 
chief tomfools of all the tomfoolery? 
Epiphanius admired the stone : well 
he might ! but pray why should not 
"the stone" mean something more 
than even that admirable case of gran- 
ite? Why should it not mean the 
tunnelling and vaulting cut in the 
solid limestone, the deep descents, the 
pillared halls, the mystic side chapels, 
all that excavation which engineering 
skill and patient workman's toil have 
carried down deeper into the bowels 
of earth than grubbing explorers have 
yet reached 1 That u grand, that is 
awful, that is admirable, even for the 
children of the race that has exca- 
vated the Box tunnel, and of the cen- 
tury which is Worming its way from 
Gaul into Italy, through the Alps of 
the Mont-Cenis. 

Explored by the dim light of a few 
tapers, that great subterranean laby- 
rinth, those marvellous palaces of 
death, inspire awe and admiration 
too j but once light candles enough to 
get a clear view of the paintings on 
the wall, and the sense of ridicule 
prevails, not unmingled, in many 
cases, with disgust 

They say that out of Egyptian art 
grew the art of Greece. Terhaps it 
was so ; out of that dismal procession 
of bugs, and vipers, and crocodiles, 
and little formal figures in queer caps, 
handing on the folds of monstrous 
snakes to one another, all along the 
walls of three rooms, perhaps, and up 
a staircase, where his head may be 
seen ; out of these convolutions may 
have crept the terrible serpent forms 
which enlace the agonies of Laocoon 
and his hapless sons; and some of 
those funny little crocodile hunters 
may have been transformed into the 
exquisitegrace of the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos. We will not dispute the point ; 
but we will assert that the legitimate 
development of much in Egyptian art 
must needs have led by an easier and 
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straighter road to the famous willow- 
pattern on the soup-plates. 

There is an intense "Chinesery" 
about the form, the colour, the senti- 
ment of things Egyptian. We are 
quite certain that when successful 
rold diggers of the " Flowery Nation" 
rom Australia, shall take to using the 
new line of steamers, via Ceylon and 
the Red Sea, as Anglo-Australians do 
so readily ; when they, too, shall come 
holiday-touring up the Nile, the artists 
of the dayB of Kameses and Amu- 
noph will at last, after so many cen- 
turies, have found an appreciating and 
sympathetic public once again. We 
don't believe in the refutation of the 
idea which once grew up about early 
Egyptian intercourse with China, and 
laugh to scorn the clumsy attempts 
to dispose of the evidence of the little 
Chinese bottles found in Egyptian 
tombs. 

Having spoken our mind so freely 
about the internal decorations of these 
kingly tombs, we be$ leave to say 
that we are not of such incurious mind 
as to take no interest in that part of 
them which perpetuates what was 
once living Egypt, in the depths of 
the dead Egypt's grave. Nothing is 
more curious, nothing more complete, 
than the detailed and full exactitude 
wherewith the arts and arms, the in- 
struments and adornments of peace and 
war, of public and of private life, are 
revealed to us here on stucco, which, 
after years by the thousand, seems 
scarcely stiffened from under the plas- 
terer's hand, and in colours, whicn we 
fancy cannot yet have dried off the 
palette of the painter. On such mat- 
ters, however, words are wasted unless 
in explanation of accompanying de- 
signs ; which being the case, we will 
come up out of the tombs altogether. 
No ! we won't : for even now we see 
and feel that tie sun's rays have not 
got slant enough to make things plea- 
sant outside. We therefore will sit 
ourselves down here, just far enough 
within the passage into the tomb of 
Barneses the third, to keep ourselves 
in the shade ; and since, m the first 
small chamber of it, on the left, a kit- 
chen is depicted, wherein the royal 
Ramesean cooks may yet be seen, 
boiling His Majesty's "potage aux 
lentilles," mincing his meat pounding 
his "puree," kneading his aough, and 
crisping his biscuits, we will take the 



hint, suggested already by our inner 
organization reproachfully, and get a 
bit of lunch: a very little bit too, 
when a refection intended to be dual 
must accommodate itself to the crav- 
ings of guests plural This lunch for 
two was intended for the twain Hawa- 
jees of which our party consisted, the 
third of our number having gone, with 
an asinine recklessness exceeding our 
own, in such sunshine, quail shooting 
in the lupins. Ali Dragoman, "blase^ 
on his TJbeban tombs, was at Luxor; 
but we had picked up a local guide 
on this side the Nile— then there was 
a big hobbledehoy who had brought 
a goolleh of water, two small donkey 
boys in bare toes and shirt, "Arab 
fashion, Sar;" and a little "Araby 
maid," their sister, on whom no en- 
treaties of ours could prevail to make 
her turn back from tne weary way, 
and the scorching of whose little bare 
brown feet upon the hot limestone, 
moved our pity to the pitch, that we 
forced her at last, "nolens votens," to 
"get up behind" one of the beasts 
we bestrode. Poor little delicate-fea- 
tured Mariam, with wistful eyes, 
how lucky was it for thee, that we 
had stuffed a supplementary orange 
or two in our pockets at starting this 
morning. With that rich golden fruit 
in hand, which ctowb not up so near 
the tropic as at Thebes, thy share of 
the meal in the tombs seemed queenly 
to thee. Just as we fell-to, there ap- 
peared an eighth addition to our pic- 
nic party — a venerable ancient, whose 
bushy eyebrows and canny cast of 
feature, made him look like an old 
Scotchman, burnt brown^ with a tur- 
ban on. He carried on his arm a bas- 
ket over which a napkin was neatly 
folded, suggesting thoughts of hot 
pies, or, at any rate, of some welcome 
accession to the "pro vend" in hand. 
No such luck however : the neat folded 
napkin was a mummy cloth ; and the 
treasures it concealed " Atteekas." as 
he pronounced it, or "antiques' for 
sale. 

Deferring considerations of barter, 
we bid him welcome somewhat rue- 
fully, and beg the favour of his com- 
pany to lunch. Very good company, 
however, it turned out to be, ana very 
good-humouredly did he bear the fun 
which we poked at him in smashed 
Arabic— broken is too mild a word- 
concerning the genuineness and age 
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of his "atteekas." We contrived to 
make him understand, as he produced 
his curiosities of carved wood or terra 
cotta, that we considered them, one 
and all, of home manufacture, pre- 
pared by him and the two or three 
dozen children, which he boasted that 
nine wives had borne him. "You 
make them, good friend, in the dull 
summer season, when there are no 
dahabeeahs up this way, and sell 
them in the livelier winter, when the 
shoal of Hawajees come up stream 
here." Provoked, at last, by the re- 
iterated cry, "You made that one 
too !" he plunged his hand into the 
depth of the basket and bringing up 
by its poor scanty locks of hair, the 
{pinning head of a human mummy, 
inquired, triumphantly, "Well, then, 
what do you call that?" "Ras aboo 
abook ya beebee !" we replied instan- 
ter — "The head of thy grandfather, 
good friend!" — and then we pelted 
him with such words as "maleh, salt, 
and "dokkhan." smoke: and, in fact, 
accused him of having "kippered" an 
immediate ancestor, amidst roars of 
laughter from the juveniles, in which, 
at last, the " auld loon" himself joined 
heartily. When gravity was some- 
what restored, we embarked upon a 
much less successful attempt to re- 
prove him seriously for the pursuit of 
that horrid body -snatching trade, 
which he defended by the grand old 
plea, "il fautque tout le monde vive, 
monsieur :" and when we endeavour- 
ed to trouble his mind with an allu- 
sion to the indignant efireets of the 
dead, he expressed his scepticism in 
respect of "bogies," with such a 
"canny glint" innis "ee," and such a 
husky "preceesion" in his tone, that 
for all he spoke Arabic, we could 
almost depose to his having said — 

"Hech, sirs! gin you're speerin' at 
bogies, I'm no sae muckle skeered o' 
them. I've had thretty of them puir 
mummy bodies on my shelves these 
mony years— and I canna say I've 
been ower fashed wi' bogies anent 
them!" 

A fine commentary, truly, upon that 
hideous caricature of immortality, 
mummification, was the basket of la- 
mentable fragments hawked about 
for sale to Frankish Hawajees by this 
old Mohammed, whose name should 
have been Malcolm. We were sorry 
enough for the hapless cotemporary 
of the Pharaohs, whose head had been 



prepared with so much care for this 
sad fate, by the preliminary process 
of extracting the brain, carefully, 
through the nose, by a hook, — as 
you may read in the eighty-sixth 
chapter of the second book of Hero- 
dotus; — but we were cut to the heart 
by a much more pitiful feeling of 
tenderness at beholding, among those 
desecrated relics, swathed in linen — 
whose naphtha-stained rolls could not 
conceal its little plump and rounded 
outline— the hand of an Egyptian 
baby. Poor little darling, how much 
better had thy weeping mother for- 
bidden the embalmers to do their fu- 
tile office, how much better hadst thou 
been laid unembalmed in the kindlv 
bosom of earth, there gently to fulfil 
the law: "dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return !" 

Before we fairly set out upon our 
homeward way, another individual 
presented himself at the entrance of the 
tomb, who proved to be the first-born 
of old Mohammed, and cross enough 
he looked at finding his respected pa- 
rent had forestalled him in the market 
of antiquities. However, upon conver- 
sation, it appeared that he was pos- 
sessed of a little image of a certain sort, 
which we were anxious to procure ; 
but the desired object was at home at 
Goorneh, and he proposed that while 
the beasts went round another way, 
with Mariam and her brothers, our- 
selves should go thither afoot, by a 
short cut which he should show us. 
Now, the defile in which these won- 
drous tombs are situate, is a regular 
"cul-de-sac;" and as the limestone 
cliffs appeared to rise, sheer and pre- 
cipitous, wherever we cast our eyes, 
we were curious to see and profit by 
the short cut in question ; we, there- 
fore, signified assent to the proposal, 
and proceeded to trudge up a zigzag 
path, which soon became a sort of 
natural ladder, leading straight up 
the face of the cliff walL Scotch 
Mohammed climbed in the van, our- 
selves came puffing after in the centre, 
and Omar, the surly, brought up the 
rear, lower down. It was real climb- 
ing, finger and toe ; if the path ex- 
isted in the olden time, we should 
imagine it was peculiar to the votaries 
of Pasht, the cat-goddess. Moham- 
med's springiness was surprising for 
his years, more especially when one 
considers that the basket of "atteekas" 
was swinging at his back. Of this 
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ful ; for, by-and-by, a vigorous jerk 
throws up into the air the grizzly 
mummy's head, which, describing a 
rapid parabola, shoots downwards into 
the precipice. — a ! Rasak ! Heads 
below, friend Omar ! shouted we, as 
bounding like a cannon ball from crag 
to crag, tne Pharaonic cranium shaves 
by the skull of that astonished indi^ 
vidual. It was too ludicrous; the 
puzzled look of the old father from 
above, the still more puzzled look of 
his endangered son from underneath, 
the bound and rebound of the poor 
truant head, and the rattling of the 
pebbles it dislodged as it went, all set 
us off in a cruel fit of laughter, till 
we were almost in danger of tumb- 
ling off the ledge on which we rested, 
in an involuntary pursuit. 

But we had something better than 
this hearty roar to reward us for the 
scramble. Once upon the overhangs 
ing platform, we could look down.upon 
one side, into the treeless, herbless, 
sun-scorched ravine, ominous of deatn 
in that dried-up dusty form which it 
puts on under an Egyptian sky; whilst 
on the other, between the mountain 
on the side of which we stand and 
the distant chain with its pyramidal 
cones — shutting in the horizon by 
a screen of lilac shaded with colder 
blue — lies outstretched the magnifi- 
cent plain of Thebes, which the Nile- 
flood is bisecting, its waters redden- 
ing with the glow of sunset, almost 
as if the rod of Moses outstretched 
were turning them once more into 
blood. This is one of those noble 
panoramas which make a lasting 
impression upon the mind of the 
beholder — of which in after -days 
memory will not seldom unroll the 
map before him. Upwards and up 
we mounted from that platform, till 
far and near nothing could intervene 
to hinder the swoop of vision. We 
marvel if ever, in his lifetime, one of 
the mighty kings who slept, coffined 
in granite, in those vast sepulchral 
galleries down here beneath our feet, 
aid ever come and sit him down to 
meditate upon this height at evening. 

"I am rharaoh," may the proud 
thought have swollen, whispering, 
" I am Pharaoh ; and tne dusky mil- 
lions, whose habitations are outspread 
beneath my feet, tremble at my nod 
and hang upon a smile of mine." Oh, 
what a goodly sight was that plain 



for a great conqueror and ruler of 
men to look upon ! Its natural fea- 
tures yet remain unaltered; and of its 
great and stately human edifices there 
still remain gigantic relics, numerous 
enough to let — almost to force— the 
dullest fancy to fill up the outspread 

Irian. Fresh from those picture gal- 
eries of the old life and customs, the 
images can almost detach themselves 
from the eye on whose retina they 
linger and take their own place in the 
landscape. The tall flagstaffs may 
seem to be set up again ; the gilt 
images, which tipped them to flash 
sunbeams from afar; the figured ban- 
ners to flap in the evening breeze, and 
to fall listless as it fell. On the broad 
bosom of the river, rafts, and punts, 
and boats, and barges, whose fantastic 
shapes are still distinct upon the brain, 
might seem to dart across or to go 
slowly down ; whilst intermingled 
among the white sails, here and 
there, can be distinguished the silken 
bravery, the gorgeous embroideries, 
the fringes and the tassels on the 
sails of the kingly and priestly gal- 
leys, intricate with carving and che- 
quered with gilding and colour from 
stem to stern. In the suburbs may 
be discerned the gardens laid out 
"foursquare," as our old English Bi- 
ble language has it, with formal rows 
of cypresses and palm trees interven- 
ing ; the water or whose central tank 
and parallel rills sends fitful gleams 
of reflection from amidst the matted 
green of its mantle of lotus leaves and 
fringing of papyrus. Along the great 
roads whicn lead to the massive JPro- 
pylsea of the circuit walls of hundred- 
gated Thebes, you may track, by the 
rapid whirlwind of dust which fol- 
lows them, the course of those gaudy 
chariots; on the heads of whose three 
steeds, galloping abreast, you may 
catch almost the flutter of the ostrich 
plumes. The long lines of laden camels 
sidle away to let them pass ; so do 
the long lines of those sadder cara- 
vans, the red-skinned, fair-haired cap- 
tives, or the woolly-headed negro chiefs 
in leopard skins, whose lively present- 
ment we have seen on the storied walls 
below, marching, bound by one long 
chain from neck to neck, guarded by 
soldiers clad in helmets of stran« 
workmanship, flat steel caps and high 
conical turbans, armed with spear, 
and shield, and club, and lance, and 
bow,anddag^rsofcruelly varied form. 
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Great breadths of ripening corn are 
spread outside the belt of gardens in 
the suburbs, which surround the city. 
No illusion is wanting to see this : over 
that yellow dial of abundance the 
lengthening shadows of the twin co- 
lossi are marking now the rapid wane 
of day. Among the corn-fields there 
are now, as there were doubtless then, 
thickets of acacia, where birds twitter 
and roost: groves likewise of the 
palms, which bear the date cluster, 
and the fragrant nut of the "doom. 

One more glance at the river: up- 
wards it leads the thought into the 
far tropical forests beyond the farthest 
cataract, where roam the ponderous 
elephants, whose ivory gives panels 
for the royal throne of a Barneses, 
and where, from fabled mountains. 
run down those streams whose sand 
has given gold for the treasury of 
Rhampsinitus. Downwards, it leads 
the same thought past Memphis, and 
its subject garden ground of the fruit- 
ful Delta, to that Naucratis, where 
ships of foreign traders from acrossthe 
blue sea bring materials for the craft 
and manufacture of cunning Egyptian 
artisans — Naucratis and Pelusium, 
the Canton and Macao of this Chinese 
empire of the classic world. Ah ! 
little marvel, if gazing hence, a Barne- 
ses, an Osirei, an Amunoph, felt the 
swelling and heard the whisper of the 
thought which might make a big 
heart burst, "I am Pharaoh." There 
lay " No-Amon, that was situate among 
the rivers, that had the waters round 
about it, whose rampart was the 
sea" — El Bahr, or the sea, to this day 
the native name of the great Nile 
flood — "and her wall was from the 
sea.'' Yes ! we were sketching, but 
yesterday, down there, behind the 
cactus thicket at Luxor, the ruins of 
its majestic masonry ! "Ethiopia and 
Egypt were her strength, ana it was 
infinite. Put and Lubim were thy 
helpers." " Yes ! there lies No-Amon, 
ana I am Pharaoh, the child of the 
Sun, ruler and lord, nigh exalted, shin- 
ingover all !" 

Was there no warning then, no cloud 



to bring down in the heaven of a Pha- 
raoh's heart the heat of all this splen- 
dour? What is that great street down 
there, the leading artery of all the 
throbbing veins which verge and con- 
centre towards the heart of the great 
city ? What is that line, the track of 
which the centuries have not effaced, 
which is direct as fate, though it be 
long as sometimes the stroke of fate's 
decree % It leads from the great hall 
of Assembly down the avenues of 
sphinxes, crosses the Nile, and comes 
up hitherward. Look straight along it, 
Pharaoh ! it comes from thy palace- 
gate. Look straight along; then turn, 
and see where it abuts, Here, on the 
opening of the tortuous defile; along 
the winding of which, Oh Pharaoh ! 
they shall carry thee to thy tomb ! 

We turned to come down; and under- 
neath our feet we noticed, and we 
stooped to pick them up, tiny sea- 
shells petrified. Exquisite their groov- 
ings, delicate beyond expression their 
volutes. They were here in the my- 
riad years, may be, before the first 
gatherings of that human society over 
an ant heap of whom Barneses did 
rule; and they came there, it may 
be, some myriad years after they had 
lam on the silted sand beneath a pri- 
maeval sea. 

I am Pharoah ! Oh ! weak image of 
a Kingship of eternal might, and truth, 
and wisdom, and of a goodness of 
which least of all a Pharaonic king- 
dom was a type. 

Oh stupendous ruins in the plain, 
of what a littleness are ye the record ! 
Yet society, and government, and pro- 
gressed achievement and endurance, 
are no myths, and these tiny shells 
attest it There is an Infinite Purpose 
over all, and an imperishable design: 
in the faith of which the creature of 
a day can say with confidence, even 
of things human — 

" Tet I doubt not thro' the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are -widened with 
the process of the suns.'* 
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THE SEAMAN'S HOME. 

Wide let the venturous sea-bird roam, 

A speek on ocean's bosom cast ; 
Touch with white breast the whiter foam, 

And shriek before the rising blast. 

But rive her, when her wing is weary, 

A home beyond the cliff's bare verge, 
That, resting in her rocky eyrie, 

Her eye may scan the rolling surge. 

Beyond where bravest sea-bird dares, 

The seaman's eager prow has driven ; 
And far beyond the line that bears 

The mingled blue of sea and heaven, 

His ship has drifted to the gale, 

Where many a night the rail round moon 
Saw but herself, and that white sail, 

O'er all the central ocean strewn. 

Where many a night each cold pale star 

Looked kindly on his lonely watch, 
Telling of cottage homes afar, 

And lattice lights beneath the thatch. 

He brought the gold of other lands, 

He braved the battle's stormy rage ; 
Give him a home where kindly hands 

Shall rock the cradle of his age. 

No grey-haired wife may soothe his grief, 

No child may guide his tottering limb ; 
The honey on the withered leaf, 

The charms of life are not for him. 

Bat give him on his own loved shore 

A quiet haven, where the brawl 
Of the chafed sea shall vex no more, 

Or only come at memory's calL 

And let some gentle pastoral tone 

Speak to his soul of pardoned sin, 
Till Mercy melt the heart of stone, 

And Hope with sorrow enters in. 

TilL as of old, when out at sea, 

His country far behind him faded, 
Some brighter isle before would be, 

With golden vales by palm trees shaded. 

So as his life fades slow and calm, 

And all of earth in distance dies, 
The land that bears the heavenly palm 

Shall break on faith's fast closing eyes. 

C.F.A 
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LKCTTOES ON THE ATOMIC THEORY. 



In the Edinburgh "Essays," published 
in 1856, there is an essay by Andrew 
Wilson on Infanti Perduti, the moral 
of which — in the writer's own words — 
is, that "defeat is often greater than 
victory, as involving a higher success 
than that at whieh the straggler aimed: 
and that to nobly die. may be called 
the first, rather than 'the second glo- 
rious part' The forlorn hope of the 
assault, the martyrs of the church's 
early patriots, the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, discoverers of truth, and the poets 
in their misery dead, obtain at last 
the truest and most affectionate ac- 
knowledgment, even though certain 
weaklingB may at times harp upon 
the theme, so as to render it distaste- 
ful to weaklings of another kind. All 
other interest taken in the past is 
poor compared with that which at- 
taches itself to a few men of high aims 
and tragic destiny." This forlorn 
hope of truth has been a goodly band. 
Philosophy, teaching by examples, has 
a long list of those who have lost their 
lives to this world, and found them 
at last in the tardy but just recogni- 
tion of posterity, that they have not 
lived in vain. Columbus, the scarcely 
tolerated beggar, who, after twenty 
years of service to the sovereigns of 
Spain, had been left, as he said, with 
his body infirm, every hair grey, with 
his very frock taken and sold, and 
without a roof to call his own, or the 
wherewithal to pay his tavern bill ; 
Oamoens, sinking into a pauper's grave 
in Lisbon ; Dante, Burns, Chatterton, 
Rienzi, Tasso, Michael Angelo, are 
many more instances of Infanti Per- 
duti, who have found only poetic jus- 
tice — a kind of paulo-post remedy for 
present injustice. Spes ct nrasmia in 
ambiguo—certafunera et luctu*. On 
this sorry chance the forlorn hope 
have gone in — have pitted a certain 
loss against an uncertain gain; and 
were it not for posterity, and such 
recognition as that of Mr. Wilson — 
cordial, kindly, and reverent — would 
have been among the few "of all men 
most miserable.'^ 
Wherever there is war there will be 



these enfant perdu*. Last year, at 
the blowing up of the gates of Delhi, 
we had a fine instance, not, we trust, 
to be soon forgotten, of this most pre- 
cious (let us call it, tor we dare do so), 
most divine spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Nor is it only m the cannon's mouth 
that the Inmnti Perduti seek the 
bubble reputation. Peace has its vic- 
tories, and science its martyrs, no less 
than war. Dr. Samuel Brown, of 
Edinburgh, is one of the latest in- 
stances of a life's labour lost, in the 
too^ adventurous pursuit of a truth to 
which all science is tending, but which 
is yet far above our reach at present. 
Samuel Brown was the fourth and 
name-son of the founder of itinerat- 
ing libraries, and grandson of John 
Brown of the Self-interpreting Bible. 
He was born at Haddington on the 23rd 
February, 1817. He was educated at 
Haddington till 1830, when he came 
to the Edinburgh High School He 
entered the University as a student 
of medicine in session 1832-33. In 
1837 he went to St Petersburgh, 
where his eldest brother was then 
settled, preparatory to his completing 
his medical curriculum at Berlin. His 
hopes, however, of studying chemistry 
at Berlin, under Mitscherlich, the dis- 
coverer of the doctrine of isomorphism, 
and the able expounder of tnat or 
isomerism^were doomed not to be 
realized. While at Si Petersburgh he 
was stricken down by typhus fever, fol- 
lowed bv dysentery; and in the spring 
of the following year he returned to 
Edinburgh with health greatly shat- 
tered, and with the seeds of that dis- 
ease implanted in his constitution, 
which ultimately wore out his life. 
In 1839 he graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh, and then set himself down 
to his life-task, to extract from Nature 
her great secret, to wrestle with the 
Proteus of change and appearance, 
and discover real unity underlying 
endless variety. His first appearance 
in public was during the winter of 
1840-41, when he lectured along with 
his intimate friend, the late Professor 
Forbes — another or these Infanti Per- 
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duti of science, cut off in his prime, 
to teach us that there is something 
sublimer even than success, submis- 
sion, and sacrifice. In the autumn of 
1843 the chair of chemistry at Edin- 
burgh became vacant, and Dr. Brown 
was induced to offer himself as a can- 
didate. It is difficult for one born or 
bred south of the Tweed, to under- 
stand the keen spirit of partisanship 
with which the professorial chairs in 
Edinburgh are competed for. Preju- 
dice and calumny are freely used to 
damage a candidate's claim. The Town 
Council are the patrons ; and it is need- 
less to say that a sound faith in the 
Westminster Confession is a much 
more intelligible claim for a candidate 
than a new theory of isomerism, or 
the philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
Edinburgh barely escaped the dis- 
grace of rejecting Sir William Hamil- 
ton from the chair of logic and meta- 
physics. A coalition "had united in 
favour of an individual, who, if elect- 
ed, would advance. the interests of 
pure and undenled religion." The 
odium theologium was set to work 
with such effect, that Sir William 
Hamilton was barely elected with a 
majority of four votes. In the esti- 
mation of that respectable body of 
tradesmen, who, by some Hi-chance, 
are periodically set to measure minds 
as they would ells of cloth, the first 
thinker of the age was hardly prefer- 
red to a pleasing and popular writer, 
whose Saturday evening is an easy 
and happy innovation in the style of 
lay sermons. 

Before such a tribunal Dr. Brown 
appeared as a candidate for the chair 
of chemistry. To make his mischance 
more signal, he was induced, or driven 
(it is uncertain which), to stake his 
claims on the success of a very doubt- 
ful and hasty experiment, on the 
isomerism of carbon and silicon. He 
asserted that carbon and silicon were 
transmutable, and was met with the 
taunt that he was an alchymist, and he 
was denounced in a letter to the Town 
Council as a charlatan and an impos- 
tor, even before the pretence of testing 
his processes experimentally had been 
gone through. The result of this, his 
nasty challenge, issoon told. Dr. Brown 
submitted his process to Sir Robert 
Kane, and repaired to Dublin, where, 
on experiment, it signally failed. No 
silicon was extracted from carbon — 
the old dream of the transmutability 



of matter was to prove a dream to 
this, and, perhaps, to many a genera- 
tion to come, ana Dr. Brown, who 
staked Jus claims to the chair of che- 
mistry on the cast of an uncertain 
experiment, retired from the field, and 
Dr. Gregory was elected Professor. 

In judging of Brown's hypothesis 
of the transmutability of matter, the 
Town Council forgot, if they had ever 
heard, the wise sentiment of Cole- 
ridge— "There are errors which no 
wise man will treat with derision, 
lest they should be the reflection or 
some great truth yet below the hori- 
zon." At the same time it is but jus- 
tice to say that the Council could 
hardly have decided otherwise. Id 
the inductive sciences hypothesis can 
only work chained to the oar of ex- 

SHunent If the poet (for such Dr. 
rown was in a remarkable degree) 
chafes at this galley slave existence, 
and attempts to escape, he must pay 
the forfeit with his life. Hypotheses 
nan Jingo is the constant motto of 
Newton. He sounds his way over 
the perilous sea of discovery — the 
lead is never out of his hands, for the 
whole intellectual coast is reefed with 
sunken rocks, and one hour off the 
watch will make shipwreck of the 
bravest theorist that ever explored 
the unknown. 

Dr. Brown had staked his preten- 
sions to the chair of chemistry on a 
venture, and now nothing remained 
but to retire. He withdrew into his 
laboratory, and his life there during 
the few remaining years of health 
and strength was as strange as that 
of any recluse of the middle ages in 
search of the philosopher's stone He 
has written his own biography in the 
following lines, which we quote from 
the memoir inserted in the North 
British Review in February, 1867 :— 
"mt laboratory. 
" It has been my shifting tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
Where my impassioned life is spent. 
Still in burning hope and prayer. 
Here I ate my daily bread. 
Studied, writ down all conceptions 
Fast that hurried through thd head, 
Aching, giving them receptions, 
Like a rigid judpe severe. 
Trying this one in the roar 
Of the furnace fierce, austere ; 
That one fondly watching o'er, 
Fried in golden crucible 
Hung in milder spirit~flame, 
Seeking aU deducible 
Truth may glow within the same ; 
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And another realising 
By canning, wooing flattery, 
Teasing, ceaseless tantalizing 
Of still galvanic battery ; 
Then I've laid me down and slept, 
Ay, and often too have wept, 
All within my stifling tent, 
Study, rest-worn place of toil, 
Temple, too, where I have lent 
All my days to noble moil. 
Shifting, homeless, blessed tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
Where my impassioned life is spent, 
Still in burning hope and prayer." 

little more remains to be told ; the 
outer life was still and uneventful. 
He carried his death within him, we 
are told, in the form of an internal 
disease, necessitating pain of the 
sharpest and steadiest kind. For seven 
long years he was probably never for 
an nour, except in sleep, free from 
pain, and often in extreme agony — 
his existence being, in fact, little else 
than the fulfilling of his capacity of 
suffering. What is the clue to this 
mystery 1 What is there in the inner 
life to compensate for a life of pain, 
disappointment, death? Wherefore 
this monotony of misery ? 

The answer is found in the inner 
life of his later years, before whose 
sacred confines we reverently pause. 
Who can lift the veil, and tell the ex- 
ercises of such a spirit? Perhaps he 
had sought and found, as he thought, 
God hiding himself underneath the 
fair form of nature ; perhaps he had 
dreamed of the alle geist, or All Spirit 
in nature, and now he nad to learn 
the lesson which nature taught to 
Job — u Whence, then, cometh wisdom, 
and where is the place of understand- 
ing ? The depth saith it is not in me, 
and the sea saith it is not with me." 
Nature to the soul in anguish has no 
voice to tell of the Father. Show us 



the Father and it sufliceth; but on 
these 

" great altar stairs. 
Which lead from darkness up to God," 

she cannot guide our steps ; she rather 
leads away from the spirit-world and 
from God the Father of spirits. Such 
was Job's experience, and such, we 
feel, was Dr. jBrown's in after years.* 
He had to learn that there was some- 
thing sublimer than success— even 
submission. The words addressed to 
him by a revered correspondent, "thy 
will be done is better than health ;" 
better even than the chair of che- 
mistry, or the atomic hypothesis de- 
monstrated, is the clue to this mystery 
of many years of pain and disappoint- 
ment God is to be found in the 
spirit- world, not the world of nature, 
and that by trials and crosses which 
drive us out of the one to take refuge 
in the other. When as a boy, not 
knowing perhaps the full meaning of 
the words, or why he did it, he 
sketched in his laboratory a cross, 
with the symbol, "perfect through 
suffering," he was anticipating his 
whole after-life. It was one long 
discipline — a perfecting through suf- 
fering. His spirit was educated in 
its proper study, the knowledge of 
God, by being put back from its 
favourite study, the knowledge of 
nature. May we not indulge the 
thought that now the balance is 
righted, and now that God is supreme 
in the soul, that soul will be let loose 
again upon nature when clothed again 
with an incorruptible and a glorious 
body. Nature and spirit will then 
be in perfect harmony, as they are 
not now. He will then see God in 
every thing, and every thing in God ; 
and he will learn that the discipline 



• The following sonnet of Dr. Brown reveals the secret of this conflict :— 

" Lon£ have I studied nature, as thou know'st, 
First as my queenly mistress and supreme, 
Then as my beauteous foe, although a dream. 

Now as my equal, sister, and my boast. 

Mysister now my all-confiding host, ^ 
Her various self my various entertainment, 

But doomed, they say, to shrivel and be lost, 
A thing beyond the eve of ascertainment, 

And therefore all unwelcome to my soul. 
8he may be vounger, for my. first-born brother, 
My joint heir, said, who ne'er traduced another, 

/ am Before the world began to roll. 
O Jesus, keep my trembling soul above, 
My sister almost hurts me with her love "! 
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was not too harsh which forbad him 
those studies too soon, or the time 
lost when he was withdrawn from 
the laboratory to the sick chamber, 
from nature- world to the spirit-world. 

The history of the atomic theory, 
to elucidate which Dr. Brown's scien- 
tific life was devoted, will give a mean- 
ing to those labours which no rjiece 
of biography could. It is but fair to 
premise that in dealing with Dr. 
Brown' 8 hypothesis we are not deal- 
ing with some upstart theory of yes- 
terday, born from the unlawful union 
of Scotch metaphysics with English 
chemistry. The atomic theory has a 
pedigree of its own, as old as the 
Greek physicists, and probably a good 
deal older. It claims a part in the 
world's history, for the atomic theory 
existed before Christ as well as since, 
and Christ's coming has cut the his- 
tory of chemistry into two parts, in 
like wise as it has cut the world's 
history into two. Before Christ the 
atomic theory was supposed to favour 
Atheism. Now-a-days the law of 
atoms and forms only awaits its Paley 
to be pressed into the evidences of 
design. To do justice, then, to Dr. 
Brown's statements of the atomic 
theory, it is right to glance first at 
its history. 

It appears that the theory of ulti- 
mate atoms, in opposition to the 
idealism prevalent in the East, was 
very earlV promulgated among the 
Hindoos. To those who asserted that 
all things were a vain show and ap- 
pearance, and who denied the exist- 
ence of matter, there was only one 
reply— to beat idealism with its own 
weapons, and assert a counter-ideal- 
ism of atoms, invisible, indestructible. 
The atom was thus the exact coun- 
terpart of the soul, and to those who 
asserted there is no substance in mat- 
ter but the soul, realists replied, yes, 
but that soul or substance of matter 
is the atom. Passing by these Eastern 
metaphysics, we come to the Greek 



physicists. The atomic theory taught 
by Democritus was an inference from 
the composition of heavenly to that 



of earthly bodies. It was Demo- 
critus who first taught proud science 
to stray 

" Fir m the toUr walk or milky way," 

and with no power of penetrat- 
ing space keener than his own keen 
though naked eye, he resolved the ga- 



laxy mto a duster of star&-~so packed 
and pressed together as to seem one 
sheet of light but in reality made up 
of innumerable stars, holding their 
own courses, and widely separated 
from each other in the depths of the 
blue firmament It was a grand con- 
jecture thus to discern points of light 
and spaces between, where the un- 
taught eye only saw a smooth surface, 
and it was but one step more to ex- 
tend this conjecture from celestial to 
terrestrial physics. The sky was spread 
over with atoms of light with dark 
spaces between, and so close pressed 
were these atoms that they seemed 
to touch. What else was the compo- 
sition of matter below, but that com- 
bination of atoms and spaces ? True, 
that matter seemed solid, but so the 
stars seemed to touch, ana we saw no 
spaces between. It was a brilliant 
conjecture, but barren of all further 
results in the then state of science. 
Neither chemistry nor astronomy 
were sufficiently advanced to help 
each other by their mutual discoveries, 
and, therefore, the atomic theory of 
Democritus soon fell from its use in 
science into its abuse in theology. In 
the hands of Epicurus, and later again 
of Lucretius, the atomic theory became 
an hypothesis to account for the 
world without a maker. The fortuit- 
ous concurrence of atoms has made 
noise enough in its day without call- 
ing for further mention on our part 
We would not stir these venerable 
tomes of Cudworth, or raise the theo- 
logical dust by one breath of contro- 
versy. Epicurus' atoms now rest in 
peace, and mingle their dust with that 
of the intellectual system of the uni- 
verse. The atomic theory has long 
since recanted its early errors of Athe- 
ism—the molecular theories of Fan- 
day or Dalton are no more like the 
old atoms of Epicurus, with their for- 
tuitous concurrence, than the images 
of Gog and Magog in the Guildhall 
are to the grim wicker-work idols of 
the ancient Britons : all they have in 
common is the name—the atom of the 
Atheist is but the Magni nominU 
umbra. 

Dr. Brown is right, then, in marking 
off the two epochs of the atomic theory 
as B.O. and P.C. Before Christ, 
the atomist was either a downright 
Atheist, as Epieurus, or at best a cos- 
mogonist, like Plato, who speaks of 
atoms as coetemal with God. The 
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i were universally held to be im- 
mortal and blessed cod*— they were 
pure essences, the abodes of the in- 
visible gods. If the particles of earth 
were also eternal and indivisible, with 
spaces between them, like the stars in 
the firmament, it was easy to see that 
atoms, too, were divine. Deity was 
thus immanent in matter, every atom 
was the abode of its own god, as every 
star was the home of a star-god; and 
the fortuitous concurrence of these 
atoms, ridiculous as it may seem to 
UBj was by no means so ridiculous to 
minds accustomed to the thought of 
a commonwealth of £ods, dwelling 
each in his own star in the sky, but 
acting in concert under the law of a 
great unknown God or Necessity. 

It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader how unlike this star-god dust- 
god theory of the ancients is to the 
modern chemistry of atoms. It is 
right to repeat, however, that ours is 
Christian chemistry. As Dr. Brown 
says: — 

"The atomic theory of the nineteenth 
century after Christ is characterized and 
distinguished from that which preceded 
our era by three notable things— bat 
first and foremost by one glorious pecu- 
liarity : and the glory is of aright Chris, 
tian kind, being no other than the grace 
of humility. It does not ovenreen— it 
does not dictate— it is not oracular. It 
comes forward knowing that it is a hypo- 
thesis. It offers itself as a sufficing ex. 
planation of all known phenomena at 
all related to its idea. It claims no 
divine rights as a revelation of genius, 
nor professes to be demonstrable after 
the manner of a geometrical or logical 
truth. It simply advances as an exceed- 
ingly probable proposition, willing to 
rest its reception as such on the amasing 
,number of things it renders coherent and 
intelligible. like the theory of celestial 
gravitation, it is its simple plea, that it 
explains every thing. Its more ardent 
advocates, indeed, are not slow to avow 
their conviction that the mass of such 
presumptive evidence in its favour is so 
strong that only the ignorant or the fool 
can resist its force. This may be very true 
for any thing that we know to the con- 
trary ; but the wise and positive chemist 
will always consider and adduce the 
atomie theory as a venerable and mar- 
vellous hypothesis, which is likely to be 
the very truth of nature, but neither 
recognisable as such by sense, nor de- 
monstrable by reason, yet conceived, 
denned, tended, cherished, and continu- 
ally eyed with hope, not only as the all- 



sufficient rationale of his young though 
gigantic science, but also as the organ 
of advancing discovery. A s for the idea 
of it, he will frankly confess that it 
Is none of ours — it came down to us 
from the schools of Greece— but as for 
its application to the present and prac- 
tical affairs of the laboratory, he will 
use it as not abusing it, being bent upon 
the excavation of new particulars, more 
than on the contemplation of old and 
even everlasting universals. At all 
events, whatever be his living thought 
as a man, such is bound to be his formal 
judgment and sentence as a methodolo- 
gist, or professor and practitioner of the 
logic of chemistry. The man of inves- 
tigation must be as wary in his walk and 
conversation as a woman — in their se- 
veral worlds, neither honest impulse and 
intention, nor yet the poetic science of 
eloquence and love will suffice. The very 
appearance of evil must be shunned, 
because sinister appearances, argue sinis- 
ter causes of some sort, as surely as the 
shadow brings its substance." 

In this last sentence we have an 
intimation of the peculiar odium 
theologium which' greeted the atomic 
theory on its revival two centuries or 
more ago. The spirit of Atheism had 
long been laid, out its ghost was 
raised again to trouble modern Chris- 
tendom, when the Cartesians revived 
the old atomic theory. On the one 
hand the atomicians asserted, with 
Newton at their head, that if the in- 
visible but extant particles " compos- 
ing the framework of sensible matter 
were not adamantine and perdurable, 
but divisible, they should wax old 
and crumbling, perhaps get cracked, 
and the nature of the bodily shapes 
depending on their agglutination be 
thereby changed : whereas earth, air. 
and water are as fair and full as ever." 
"Water and earth," said Newton, 
"composed of old worn particles, 
would not be of the same nature and 
texture now. with water and earth 
composed of entire particles at the 

On the other hand, the mathemati- 
cians urged that whatever has dimen- 
sions—as the atom was defined to be 
a solid little nucleus, the minim of 
matter, a hard kernel of the smallest 
conceivable dimensions — was made 
up of parts. The atom thus possess- 
ed length, breadth, and thickness, 
could be halved, quartered, and divid- 
ed so on, ad infinitum. 

Nothing can be clearer than Dr. 
30* 
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Brown's clue to this metaphysical 
tangle. 

"The first thing," he says, "which 
strikes the modern critic is the now patent 
fact that the disputants did not argue in 
answer to one another at all. The ma- 
thematicians came down, and that with 
a vengeance, from the idea of space to 
the feet of nature — the physicists struck 
right up from the fact ot nature to the 
idea of space, and, therefore, they crossed 
swords without touching one another. 
A hit was impossible betwixt them. 
Although they stood opposed to one an- 
other, they stood aside, and each fought 
his own shadow — an easy foeman, be- 
cause dealing no blows, and yet a trou- 
blesome combatant, being always ready 
to stand up in another play of arms." 

The mathematicians and physicists 
striking across each other, the one 
reasoning from the idea of space to the 
fact of nature, the other from the 
fact of nature to the idea of space — 
the thought is not a new one, as we 
have met it before in Coleridge ; but 
Dr. Brown's application of it is ap- 
propriate if not quite original, and it 
certainly helps to solve one of the 
antecedent objections which is put 
forward to the reception of the atomic 
hypothesis. A writer in the Satur- 
day Review thus objected to this 
theory a few months ago, that the 
objections to the existence of atoms 
are metaphysical rather than physical, 
that we cannot conceive of indivisible 
matter— in a word, that our idea of 
space contradicts the asserted facts 
of nature. The difficulty is at once 
got rid of, if we admit our opponents' 
position frankly and without reserve. 
We do not dispute the mathematical 
or metaphysical divisibility of matter 
ad infinitum. All we assert is, that 
atoms are particles not divided by 
the forces which divide their aggre- 
gates. No mechanical force what- 
ever can divide a compound particle 
into its component atoms, no chemical 
force whatever can divide a single 
atom. Mechanical forces divide the 
aggregate of compound atoms, che- 
mical forces of simple atoms, but the 
true atom is indivisible by such forces 
— for why? Here Berzelius' defini- 
tion comes to our help, to eke out our 
conception of what the atom is : it is 
itself a centre of force. The atom 
meets force with force; it is indivisible; 
not because inherently so by some 



mysterious attribute imparted to it 
from the beginning, but because it is 
surrounded by something we cannot 
dissipate— an atmosphere we cannot 
evaporate. 

The difficulty of supposing atoms 
other than as solid nuclei, seems to 
be this— that if atoms do not possess 
bulk, how can they communicate bulk 
to the form they produce by aggre- 
gation. This was Newton's reason 
for denning the atom as a solid nu- 
cleus, a conception of the atom open 
to all the objections noticed above. 
But is it necessary to conceive of the 
atom as possessing bulk, in order to 
produce Dulk % If a number of self- 
repulsive points, centres that is of 
force, be granted, there is at once 
produced an extended substance, As 
Dr. Brown aptly illustrates it — 

"If the central point in that sphere 
%r hich a curved hand can embrace, were 
suddenly endowed with the irresistible 
power of repelling my fingers through 
three inches of spheral diameter, it were 
the same as if a three-inch ball of ada- 
mant were thrust into my grasp." 

There are three classes of facts 
which this atomic hypothesis helps to 
explain— mechanical, chemical, and 
astronomical. 

First, it explains the common and 
familiar fact, that it is the property 
of heat to expand, and of cola to con- 
tract bodies. It is evident at first 
sight, that heat and cold cannot both 
be entities— that if heat is a positive 
property of bodies, cold is only the 
negation of heat No sensible mind 
can hypostatise both, and suppose 
heat and cold alternately chasing each 
other in and out of bodies, one spirit 
driving out another spirit, as in the 
Hindoo fable the demons and gods 
pursued each other through the sky — 
the eclipse and the sun eclipsed being 
jealous rivals and gods. 

Assuming, then, that heat is the 
positive property of matter, and cold 
only the privation of heat, we observe 
that under the action of heat bodies 
expand, and pass by regular grada- 
tions from a nxed state as sobds. to 
one less fixed as fluids, and at last 
into the least fixed state of all, the 
gaseous, where it seems that the dia- 
tensive force of heat cannot further 
act. By a remarkable law of gaseous 
diffusion, we find that masses of gasi- 
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form matter silently enter, diffuse 
their volume till they have become a 
homogeneous volume. Thus beyond 
the gaseous state it seems that we 
cannot expand matter by heat It is 
then reduced to its most attenuated 
form, and the tendency of its particles 
or atoms (we assume here the hypo- 
thesis), to repel each other then ceases, 
and they begin to be attracted towards 
the particles of any other gasiform 
matter. It follows from this, that 
solid, liquid, gaseous, are not absolute 
states of matter, but only measures of 
the quantity of heat which each body 
contains. It is now known that a 
gas may be contracted by cold to the 
nquid state, a liquid to the solid state, 
and the reverse. " Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is crushed in frigid, strong 
tubes, into a yeUow liquor ; fixed air 
is compressed into a snow-ball, and 
tossed from glove to glove in our lec- 
ture rooms; solid zinc is melted, 
changed into dry steam or gaseous 
metal, and distilled like any alchemi- 
cal spirit." Now, what is the mean- 
ing of our words, when we say that it 
is the property of heat to expand 
bodies 1 Let us have done with meta- 
physics, and account if we can for this 
property, by seeing whether it is the 
peculium of the body itself, or the 
neat that enters it. Suum mimic. 
But what right has heat to such a 
property 1 The old days of phlogis- 
ton are gone for ever. Lavoisier nas 
dephlogisticated our chemical books 
these sixty years. But the fact of heat 
expanding remains to be accounted 
for. This is done by a generalization 
second only to that of Newton, and 
Kke it in many ways. Newton taught 
a universal attraction of bodies to each 
other. The new chemistry teaches a 
universal repulsion. Heat enters a 
body (we are fain here to hypostatise 
heat from the feebleness of language, 
and the want of precision in the nypo- 
thesis in its present immature state), 
that heat excites the repulsive force 
which all atoms exert towards each 
other, or rather it disturbs the equi- 
librium of their present state of repul- 
sion. The body begins to expand, or 
the atoms to fly apart from each other, 
and this as it passes from the solid to 
the fluid, and the fluid to the gaseous, 
at an immensely accelerated rate. 
Assume the unit of repulsion of the 
atoms of water, 1,700 is the repulsion 
of the atoms of steam from each other, 



for its bulk has increased in the ratio 
of 1 to 1,700. The atomic hypothesis 
accounts for all the phenomena of 
heat, and is the only hypothesis which 
does so ; therefore, if the phenomena 
be true, that is, if all bodies are sus- 
ceptible of these changes under the 
action of heat ; if we can liquefy what 
used to be called permanent gases, and 
even solidify the same, it follows that 
all matter is composed of atoms or 
fixed points, so related to each other, 
that ine spaces between them may be 
contracted or expanded within certain 
definite limits, these limits being prac- 
tically beyond, our reach, though theo- 
retically conceivable : it being conceiv- 
able on the one hand (as Newton said 
he could do if master of heat), to 
shrivel the world up into a nut-shell, or 
to expand it into a filmy body greater 
than the whole solar system. 

The second class of facts which this 
hypothesis reconciles, belong to the 
region of astronomy. It has been 
proved by certain optical phenomena, 
connected with the invisibility of the 
fourth satellite of Jupiter, when out 
of sight by position, that the terrestrial 
atmosphere is limited in extent It 
ceases at a short distance from the 
earth, and a vacuum which nature 
was said to abhor, probably exists 
between us and our neighbours, the 
sun, moon, and stars. Yet air has a 
tendency to expand. Put an inch of 
air into a vacuum of a thousand inches, 
space, and it straightway dilates to 
fill the vacuum. But the atmosphere 
grows thinner and thinner the higher 
we rise from the earth, and at last 
ceases altogether, when the particles 
of air have reached their extreme of 
tenuity. It is evident that of the two 
suppositions, the one the infinite 
divisibility of matter, the other the 
existence of ultimate atoms, both can- 
not be true — the one excludes the 
other. Now, matter is not infinitely 
divisible ; for air, contrary to its usual 
law of expansion, ceases to rise beyond 
a certain point of tenuity; the other 
hypothesis, then, must be accepted as 
the true one, that the particles of air 
consist of ultimate atoms ; that after 
exhausting their heat, or force of re- 
pulsion in the upper atmosphere, lie 
on the edge of a vacuum which they 
are unable to fill or enter into. 

But it is to the laws of chemistry 
that the atomic hypothesis looks for 
its completest confirmation. Dalton's 
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law of definite proportions may be 
said, indeed, to nave suggested the 
hypothesis, in its modern shape at 
least. 

The theory of atoms, to help out 
Epicurus' conception— a world that 
made itself,— would find little favour 
in our days, when science and religion 
both sing in antiphon — " It is He that 
hath made us. and not we ourselves." 
Even Newton's plea for the existence 
of atoms, that otherwise the water 
and earth would be composed of old 
worn particles, must be passed by as a 
piece of metaphysics patched on to an 
old coat of physics, "whereby the 
rent is made worse." But what 
neither Epicurus or Newton could do, 
Dalton has done. He has forced on us 
the conception of atoms to account 
for the fact of the combination of 
elements in single and multiple pro- 
portions of each other. There is a 
numerical harmony in atoms as in 
stars and systems, and Pythagoras 
never taught the mystical properties 
of number so strange as those which 
Dalton's law discloses. In face of 
Dalton's law we must hvpostatise 
atoms; it is a necessity of language, 
almost of thought When I say 1H 
+8 0=water, I assert a fact, not 
merely a formula. It is not like the 
binomial theorem for instance, a mere 
form of notation — something that is 
purely subjective. It is a formula, it 
is true — an equation between certain 
units of oxygen and hydrogen and an 
unit of water, but it is more than an 
equation. The water is a substance 

Sfor here we have nothing to say to 
;hat German idealism which denies 
the existence of aught beyond the 
mind and its perceptions of matter), 
and just as substantial are the oxygen 
and hydrogen, every nine parts of 
which make up the unit of water. 
Water, then, must have its eight 
weights of oxygen to every weight of 
hydrogen : it will not take one more 
or less. The why and the wherefore 
of this we cannot tell at present, but 
the fact is so. And what are these 
eight weights but eight atoms? We 
are brought to a stand still in chemis- 
try if we do not adopt the theory of 
atoms. Human nature is too strong 
for idealism— numbers are always 
numbers of something. If and H 
glided into each other anyhow ; if we 
could put a little more into the 
compoation of water^as a cook shred« 



her flour or spice in a pie, then the 
ultimate form of matter might be a 
kind of dough — a chaos, without form 
and void, as all ancient philosophers 
dreamed of. But since there is neither 
"more" nor "less" in matter, ele- 
ments only combining in certain ratios, 
it follows that there is just so muck 
in the compound because there are so 
many elements. Much and many are 
not two different ideas. There is 
" much of a muchness" in every unit 
of water, because so many O s met 
one H. A centurion implies the com- 
mand of a hundred men. A company 
of soldiers is a definite idea ; the num- 
ber is definite, andsoit defines one idea. 
And so with matter, it is spread out 
before us "by companies.' Some 
elements are captains of ten, others 
captains of fifty, and so on. Hydro- 
gen sometimes meets eight weights of 
oxygen; it then is water. Again, it 
is put in command of sixteen weights 
of oxygen, and it becomes the deut- 
oxide of hydrogen. What is the 
meaning of 8, 1<L 24, 32, in the case 
of combination of elements ? As on 
a parade ground we never speak of 
masses of men, but of squadsg com- 
panies, regiments, brigades, so in che- 
mistry. But no officer forgets that 
these squads and companies are made 
up of soldiers. At a council of war, 
pins on a map will do as well as di- 
visions of men, but in the field all 
this abstraction ceases—" a man's a 
man for a' that." So in chemistry, all 
we have to say is to the ratio of ele- 
ments. But when we come to fact 
we are bound to say what we mean 
by eight weights of oxygen combining 
with one of hydrogen. There can be 
no other explanation than this — that 
for every atom of hydrogen eight 
atoms of oxygen must be added to 
produce water. The definiteneas of 
the quantity obliges us to think of & 
definiteness in the quality of oxygen, 
viz., as not divisible beyond a certain 
point, and that point we call its atom. 
The difference between one man 
and another is not that one general- 
izes and the other not, but mat one 
generalizes well and the other UL 
Some men, the Pharisees of fact, pride 
themselves that they are not aa other 
men, or even as this poor pert ehemist, 
Dr. Brown— a theorist Such men are 
in truth the most desperate theoriaen 
ofalL For to all facts, even the yel- 
low primrose of Peter Bell, m ft* 
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must underlie. The fact is the same 
to all ; the idea makes the difference 
between man and man. Not to idealize 
a fact is not to think of it at all Facts 
are stubborn things to all of us, but 
especially to the man who rejects all 
hypothesis ; for without the aid of hy- 
pothesis, sensible facts are but as those 
stones that some mocking fiend com- 
mands us to make bread. The man 
u who has no nonsense about him," 
u who takes men as he finds them," 
is a philosopher, but of the baser sort : 
he believes in duplicity and knavery, 
not in virtue and goodness. So in 
the same way those who take facts as 
they eome to hand, reason upon them 
after a fashion, but it is the reason 
of a dog; who follows his nose, and 
therefore is easily put off the scent by 
a false trail Nature has nothing to 
reveal to those who do not cross- 
question her. We must wrestle with 
her as with Proteus, who was not to 
be caught in the first disguise. The 

Eof change became a nver, and a 
and a shaggy boar, and a hun- 
other hornd shapes, before he 
was caught at last, and confessed his 
secret Nature must be thus grap- 
pled in the arms of hypothesis ; like 
the oiled wrestler, she will slip from 
us times out of number, but persevere 
and she must give in. From the 
study of forms we shall follow her to 
the latent process of Bacon, and from 
the latent process up to the latent 
schematism, her last retreat of alL 
Courage, brave wrestler ! Never de- 
spair because tamer minds taunt you 
as an alchymist, not a chemist^-be- 
cause your generalizations appear too 
wide for the contracted vision of those 
who censure them. If you are a dis- 
coverer you must sit alone like Co- 
lumbus, and watch, amid a murmur- 
ing, half-mutinous crew, the flight of 
birds and the drift of weeds from the 
far-off continent Your time is bv- 
and-by; if you can wait, success is 
certain. Should you even sink on 
the voyage, you have lost your life, 
but not the discovery, which is dearer 
than life. Others will take it up 
after you, and when they succeed, 
you too will not be forgotten. The 
promise of Br. Brown's life was never 
realized. We called him one of the 
In/anii Perduti of science ; but a ge- 
nerous critic will love him for the 
troths he has anticipated. All poetry 
to of the. mem tf prophecy; it 



reaches forward into the future : it 
believes in a divine order and plan 
when all is confusion and strife of 
tongues, and proclaims that that di- 
vine order must some day or other 
assert itself. Such a poet was Br. 
Brown. He has written so little that 
he must shrink into a very modest 
corner among the minor poets, if he 
is to be judged as a composer in verse. 

" Mans- ase poets who have nerer pinned 
Their inspirations, and I think tne beet." 

But the few sonnets he has written 
are to our taste the truest utterances 
of poetic feeling that ever took the 
shape of the sonnet Mediocrity in 
poetry is impossible, for all verse is 
either above or below an ideal stand- 
ard set up by every reader for him- 
self. One or two of these sonnets of 
Br. Brown are so far above that 
standard, that we know of nothing 
like them in the language. Neither 
George Herbert nor w ordsworth, our 
two most stately sonneteers, have any 
thing which rises to the same majesty 
of thought or feeling. We fear we 
shall seem over partial, and so leave 
the reader to judge for himself. 

Under the title, "The Humanities 
of Science," Br. Brown has strung a 
necklace of fifteen sonnets on astro- 
nomy, every one of which is a diamond 
wortn a minor poet's ransom Take 
the three first—* The Hebrew," "The 
Persian," "The Greek :"— 

"THB HEBREW. 

When David or hii lire, *tb all the feme, 
Set long ago upon e purple hill, 
Watching his sinless flock from nightly ill, 

The golden sun went down — the pale moon 
came, 

A slender crescent wo Yen of silver flame ; 
And one by one at first, then ten by ten, 
The stars slipped out, and in and out again, 

Until a thousand pranked the sapphire frame, 
Borne red, some blue, and others like the 

moon, 
And also some like little suns at noon. 

He knew them well, although unknown by 



They shone all night for love, and not for 

fame. 
Lord, what is man, he cried, that such a 

choir 
Should overwatch him thus with eyes of 

fire!" 

"THB PKBSUN. 

Drunk with the wine of life, and blind with 
leaves 
He plucked in Eden to adorn his head, 
The shepherd soon forgot his Lord, and 
said, 
/ cannot 40**9 GW . . ftew«i<foe**t, 
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He staggered on amid the tawny sheaves, 
Grape cluster* ruddy, and sleek cattle bred 
Among the corn and wine, his senses fed 

Unto intoxication, not his soul; 
But night still came, and came with cool- 
ing breath, 
And sighed, " Look up 9 O red-eyed Sip-to* 

Prostrate and fond he worshipped her, and 
stole 
A slave's quick glances at the glories spread 
In sphere sublime above his spheral head. 
Man first forgets, then doubts, then mis- 
believes. • 

"TBI OKSBAL. 

At length two wandering angels reached the 
ground, 
And dwelt like gods among the Dorian race, 
Imagination winged, of radiant face, 
With art well skilled all boundless things to 
bound, 
And mould them into shapes poor man 
could love. 
The twain transformed the world into a poem, 
And so it is a piece without a proem ; 
But those Ught-heartedGreeks the heavens 
above 
With nought but festive grace did compass 
round. 
They sported with the signs and called them 
names, 
For them the sun Herculean footsteps trod, 
The sky a play-ground, and the seasons 
games. 
O Greece ! I loved thee dearly, till I found 
Thine arts did but conceal an unknown 
God." 

The astronomical sonnets touch on 
the age of Ptolemy, of Copernicus, of 
Kepler, and of Newton. The two 
sonnets on Herschel are quite unique 
for their depth of thought and beauty 
of language. All that has been writ- 
ten on the plurality of worlds is here 
anticipated, if the controversy is not 
set at rest : — 

" HEB8CHRL. 

But who is this that spurns the solar day, 
And treads with buoyant feet yon ether 

thin? 
An eye outside his eye, and one withm, 
The dim of night grows clear before his ray. 
Three-sighted mortal ! Is the milky way 
A single thing, a crystal made of stars, 
A separate gem among celestial spars, 
Within whose glittering bounds our earth 
doth play 
A tiny part, and like an atom shines, 
Yet seeks and so runs round a sparkling dot? 
Poor little world, and poorer still our lot, 
Were reason not a power beyond the 
suns — 
Eternal thanks to Herschel and to Thought, 
The widening reach of sense the soul out- 
runs. 

II. 
Full-hearted swimmer on the ambient main ! 
Our firmament behind, one billow past, 
The starry surge will never yield a last. 
Onward they sound for ever, tneir refrain 



Not to be caught or written down. In vain 
Shall man, ay, or archangel, struggle o'er 
Their gleaming crests to find a further 
shore. 

Coast there Is none, nor sky, nor pleasant 
rain, 

No usual limit, no accustomed thing, 
Nothing but glory, glory poured until 
Infinity is full. Back venturous wiU 

Back to our homely rock, and with thee bring 

This word of truth from space, for me to sing, 
Tis all too little yet poor man to fill." 

We cannot close these lectures of 
Dr. Brown without some reflections 
on the religious conclusions to which 
they lead. His was a spirit too deeply 
touched with a sense of the Invisible 
and Eternal to dwell contented in the 
slough of Positivism. The last words 
of his last sonnet are these :— 

" It might appear 
That all the firmaments revolve afar. 
Circling the throne of Him whose only bar 

Is his own making. Nay, that Heaven is near, 
God is the present soul of every star. 

His central home is here as well as there.** 

The thought. God is in space and 
space in God, that atoms and worlds 
are wheeling round by the same force, 
and that the breath of His Spirit is 
the life of all things, and His will 
the source of universal motion, is a 
thought that overwhelms the mind, 
and constrains us to say, as Jacob at 
Bethel, "Behold God is here, and I 
knew it not" 

It leads to a very simple but sub- 
lime view of the universe. Instead 
of indivisible nuclei (of whose exist- 
ence the less said the better, for here 
we are using words without know- 
ledge) there is an indivisible bond be- 
tween matter and force. As we know 
of nothing by itself, so we can neither 
understand matter or force absolutely, 
only as they exist in their relation to 
each other. That relation is indivi- 
sible. There is no such thing as inert 
matter; every atom is launched into 
existence with certain properties or 
conditions floating around it — we will 
call them its connate force. The atom 
itself, or centre of force, is related to 
that force, as the earth is to its atmos- 
phere. Some such conception of mat- 
ter forced itself upon Newton's mind, 
when he compared a particle of salt 
to a chaos, being hard, dense, dry, and 
earthy in the centre, and moist and 
watery in the circumference, Matter 
without force would come near to 
Newton's conception of chaos — force 
without matter to a moist and wateiy 
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atmosphere. Unite the two together, 
as we suppose they were at the origi- 
nal fiat of creation, and chaos at once 
becomes cosmos. Every atom as a 
centre of force is the seat of law. It 
acts and is acted upon by every other 
atom in definite proportions. It has 
its properties that it will not part 
with, any more than the earth will 
give off the atmosphere that floats 
around it It is a unit in the sense in 
which every soul is a unit— not an 
indivisible essence, as Plato thought 
the soul to be, a mathematical unit, 
a whole without parts — but a unit 
as each soul is to every other soul, a 
separate existence, moving in an orbit 
or its own, and being a law unto 
itself. 

"We may carry this resemblance 
further stilL Every atom is a centre 
of force — every soul is a centre of law. 
We know nothing of either absolutely 
— only in their relation to certain 
forces or laws impressed upon them 
from the beginning. To tall back 
upon Newtons hypothesis, every atom 
may be compared to a chaos, hard and 
dense in the centre, moist and watery 
in the circumference, so the soul may 
be compared to a chaos, until acted 
upon by its proper laws— the property 
of obedience and love impressed upon 
it at the beginning. It is thus a cen- 
tre of force— it is a nucleus of being 
acted upon by an eternal law of duty, 
and these laws are indivisible. As 
atoms are indivisible from their forces, 
so souls from the moral law of respon- 
sibility. The solid nucleus in both cases 
iif such there be) is only a centre of 
brca Every atom floats for ever in 
an atmosphere of force— every soul in 
an atmosphere of law. 

This is a great mystery. We trem- 
ble at the thought, that in Him we 
live and move and. have our being. 
One law of His is the soul's atmos- 
phere, as another law of His is the 
atmosphere of every atom in the uni- 
verse. Force, which is only another 
name for law, is part of the Being of 
God. He is Absolute Force— a Force 
circumscribed nowhere, and wanting 
no centre from whence to act Every 
atom, as it came into existence, was 
impressed with some of this force — 
that is, properties of its own, and a 
law to act by, from which force or 
law it is indivisible. By virtue of 
this law it becomes part of God's 
universe. Gould it lose these pro- 



perties and become inert matter, un- 
acted on by any force, it would sink 
into chaos, and that chaos would be 
out of God's universe, and become the 
place where God was not But we 
know that atoms and their forces are 
indivisible — we know, as the ancients 
did not know, that tnere is no such 
thing as inert matter in the universe, 
and, therefore, no chaos. There never 
was chaos or matter without form 
(that is in the deep and true sense of 
the word), for light was the first act of 
God's creative power. And what is 
light but an expression from the uni- 
versal law, or form impressed upon 
all matter from the beginning. 

We rise from the contemplation of 
this new atomic hypothesis, with a 
deepened sense of the Divine Fulness 
ana Presence. In nature, matter and 
force are indivisible. All atoms are 
only centres of force, and were that 
force withdrawn, would collapse into 
chaos ; the heavens would pass away 
like a scroll that rolls itself up, when 
the hand that holds it open is taken 
off, God is then upholding all things 
by the word of His power. Held 
asunder in space, receding or approach- 
ing each other, the universe of atoms 
whirl on in a mystic dance, the music 
is heard only in "reason's ear," but 
there is both time and tune in that 
dance of atoms. The Spirit of God 
is ever brooding over the universe — 
all things exist in God as well as by 
God. 

Let not the reader start from this 
as from covert Pantheism. Space and 
force, the two universal laws of mat- 
ter, are grand conceptions of GocL but 
they are by no means the whole of 
our conception of Him. Were they 
all, then Pantheism would be inevit- 
able ; but where matter fail us, mind 
takes up the wondrous tale of God's 
perfections. Souls are units as well 
as atoms. Souls, as we saw before, 
are centres of force, and are impressed: 
by another law, the law of duty, as 
atoms are by the law of force. But 
souls, unlike atoms, are a law unto 
themselves, their law is not a blind 
impulse, a force from without, which 
they cannot choose but obey. Free- 
dom and personality are properties of 
souls, and, by an intuitive act of 
reflection, we derive the thought of our 
own personality from the Personality 
of the Great ever soul. Were the 
law of souls like the law of atoms, a 
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blind necessity, then it might be pos- 
sible to deny the divine personality. 
But our volition and freedom sub- 
stantiate His. Cogito ergo sum is 
the first thesis of idealism. Cogito 
ergo est is its great and consequent 
antithesis. To question the freedom 
of the will, is thus to question the 
only demonstration of the personality 
of God. Calvinists of the school of 
Jonathan Edwards, hardly think of 
the depths of Pantheism they are 
giddily leaning over. Thus the exist- 
ence of evil, and the personality of 
God, are the two great antinomies of 
reason, which we must frankly accept, 
without compromising either. Every 
attempt to exalt the one over the 
other destroys the balance of thought. 
Whenever the mind preponderates to 
one side of the mystery over the other, 
it is apt to get giddy— it is only safe 
on the tongue of the balance between 
the two. 

But we have been drawn on from 
"atoms" to "systems," from physics 
to metaphysics, and must retrace our 
steps. The atomic hypothesis is, we 
are strongly persuaded, the scientific 
cure for scientific Atheism. God 
never worked a miracle, Bacon finely 
says, to convert an Atheist But 
why? Because the same studies which 
suggested his doubts, will, if honestly 
followed out to the end, solve them. 
It was a desolating philosophy (so men 
thought it) which announced to us 
that this earth was but a speck in the 
universe. The solid earth, on which 
man was undoubted monarch, was 
sent spinning round the sun, and that 
sun round another ; and so world on 
world, and system on system, was 
piled over our heads, till it shut out 
our sense of God's nearness and pre- 
sence. The plurality of worlds set 
men thinking about a central world— 
the analogy between the sun and 
planets was extended to other suns, 
and so the palace of the Great King 
was looked for in some far-off world 
whore the sun would have paled down 
to a fixed star, and our earth have 
been lost out of sight altogether. 
Star-dust was thrown m our eyes, and 
our sight of a present God was blinded. 

Where was the remedy ? Religion 
could suggest none, for the difficulty 
was not one of religious suggestion. 
The Bible kept silence, "yea, even 
from good words," Good men grew 
a^ustomed to this yie w of the mat* 



ter. Chalmers drew an eloquent pic- 
ture of this earth as a revolted pro- 
vince, and the great king sending from 
his far-off metropolis, to the citizens 
who would not have him to reign over 
them. The plurality of worlds, with 
its hypothesis, quite unfounded on 
fact, of some central sun, was taken for 
granted. A bold attempt of Dr. Whe- 
well to upset the popular notion, was 
met by the no less eminent Sir David 
Brewster, almost like an attack 
upon religion itself Enamoured with 
despair, the popular mind had em- 
braced the belief in a far-off God, 
ruling by general laws, and send- 
ing occasional messages to this distant 
little dust heap, as the true creed of 
a Christian. The plurality of world* 
was entitled, strangely enough, by Sir 
David Brewster, to be the "creed of 
the philosopher, and the faith of the 
Christian." 

Meanwhile this objection rankled 
in every scientific mind. God was a 
far-off God— his home was in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and that centre 
must be as distant from us, as the 
bulk of our earth is from the bulk of 
matter in the universe. It was no 
use to deny the fact as Dr. Whewell 
attempted to show that the earth ww 
the temperate zone of the universe— 
the middle point where the conditions 
of sentient life and existence only 
exist Dr. Whewell came out of the 
controversy with a reputation for in- 
genuity, for making the worse appear 
the better reason; but Sir David 
Brewster was orthodox, the popular 
voice was for a central sun and a far- 
off heaven. 

The atomic hypothesis restores to 
us the old Bible view of a present 
God. The same law of atoms and 
worlds, shows us that no centre of the 
universe need be sought for— for the 
mote dancing in the sunbeam, and the 
sun itself are out kindred motes— that 
there is nothing great or small— that 
from the least to the greatest, there 
is but one law pervading all, and that 
God is the same everywhere, uphold- 
ingall things by the word of his power. 

Thus science cures the sceptidsm 
of science. Newton sent us on to the 
ends of the universe in quest of God. 
The chemist teaches us that the same 
laws of atoms and spaces obtains 
everywhere. Light, heat, actinism) 
attraction, repulsion, are not the pro- 
perties of heavenly bodies only j &M 
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gravitation and affinity are kindred, 
if not the same forces, the difference 
being that the former moves masses, 
the latter, particles of matter ; and. 
secondly, that the former draws and 
binds all kinds of masses each to the 
other, but the latter, only different 
kinds of particles. Newton proclaimed 
a universal force of attraction, modern 
chemistry a universal force of repul- 
sion. It is evident that both are 
hypotheses, like the Ptolemian and 
Copernican astronomy, to account for 
the same fact The law of atoms and 

r»s prevails everywhere, so that 
chemistry of the stars is now loom- 
ing before us as a higher generaliza- 
tion than that of gravity, to which 
Newton pointed with prophetic fin- 
ger, when he said that if he were 
master of force, he could pack the 
planet into a nut-shell 

When Theophrastus Aureolus Bom- 
bastes Paracelsus, prince of alchymists, 
prince of quacks, who has given his 
name to "bombast," proclaimed a 
quintessence or fifth essence of things, 
that quintessence was called by him the 
alcahcst, or universal solvent; the word 
is composed of two German vocables, 
allegeisty eft spirit. Now, underneath 
all these great swelling words of va- 
nity of our famed Bombastes, some 
great truth may be lurking; and the 
aloahed or atte geist, may not be so 
far off as some imagine. "There are 
errors," says Coleridge, "whichno wise 
man will treat with derision, lest they 
should be the reflection of some great 
truth yet below the horizon." So with 
this dream of a universal solvent, the 
great law underneath the horizon, and 
of which alchymy was but a kind of 
heliacal rising — a deceptive shadow of 
a sun not yet risen. It may be that 
there is one great force in the universe 
—call it heat, call it gravity, call it at- 
traction, call it repulsion, or probably 
something underlying all these, of 
which these are the phenomena; and 
that the universal force known to us 
only by its properties, acts upon uni- 
versal matter, also known to us by its 
properties. So that, as Tennyson sings, 
the whole philosophy of creation may 
thus be summed up : — 

" One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event." 

If this be so, matter and force ex- 



ist together under fixed and unalter- 
able relations, and we understand the 
one by the other. The condition of 
matter is, that it is surrounded and 
interpenetrated by certain forces, and 
these forces give it its peculiar proper- 
ties. 

Mr. Brown contends that there are 
five spheres of force surrounding par- 
ticles of matter : — 1, repulsion, which 
is never overpassed, ana which consti- 
tutes the atom as such, undivided, 
not indivisible ; 2, chemical affinity; 
3, repulsion, which hinders the com- 
pression of a solid body by surround- 
ing forces $ 4, the attractive sphere of 
solidiformitv ; 5, the repulsive sphere 
of gasiformity. 

Now ; mysterious as force and mat- 
ter are in themselves, they explain each 
other. Force acting in certain forms 
gives certain properties to matter. 
The properties of matter again deter- 
mine the conditions of force. The 
atomic constitution of matter, for in- 
stance, was suggested by the action 
of heat ; on the other hand, the atomic 
theory of matter led to a true concep- 
tion of electrical force. One kind of 
force thus cave us a new view of mat- 
ter, and that new view of jnatter 
taught us another kind of force ; and 
so by alternate study of the two — 
blows struck on both sides of the anvil 
of thought— we are drawing nearer 
to the great discovery, "One God, 
one law, one element" As in Bun- 
yan's allegory, the pilgrim ispermitted 
to ascend the Delectable Mountain, 
and catch glimpses of the glory which 
he is not yet permitted to enter upon 
and enjoy, so the pilgrims of science 
may sometimes leave the dust and 
smoke of their laboratory, to catch a 
distant view of coming discoveries that 
cast their shadows before. Such was 
the spirit with which Samuel Brown 
took up the study of chemistry, and 
laid it down only with his life. Some 
years hence, when the conjectures of 
a few are the certainties of the many, 
and the anticipations of an adven- 
turous few the commonplaces of the 
matter-of-fact many, his name will be 
sought out and remembered as one of 
those who foretold what unborn Dal- 
tons and Faradays will discover. We 
shall say of him, as of the reformers 
before the Reformation— Vixere forte* 
ante Agameimona* 
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That is a doubly poetic home where 
the quiet rectory of Fahan looks down 
upon the smiling of Lough Swilly. 
They who love to let their spirits' 
eye delight itself in contemplating the 

1'ewelry of thoughts, tender yet deep- 
iued and rich, set, as it ever best 
becomes such gems, in golden bands 
of expression chaste and simple, wel- 
come as readily when it comes to 
them thence the enclosing case, whe- 
ther it come stamped with one group 
of initials or the other, whether they 
catch upon the unopened cover, or 
underneath the verses yet unread, 
W.A. or C.F.A. for signature. For 
though the writer of the lines headed 
"A fine day on Lough Swilly," la- 
ment himself thus : — 

** O this ship and ocean of life ! 
I, like tiie fisherman's boy 
On this awful, beautiful sea, 
Gaze on a glory for ever, 
That I love not, nor know as I ought- 
Sail on a beautiful deep. 
Hear the soft washing of waves 
That set to the shore of our God- 
Look on purpurea! hills, 
Look on exquisite woods, 
8oft, and most solemn and stately, 
Sail towards the gate of the heaven, 
Yet know it not, nor consider 1" 

he utters the lamentation, not of 
the purblind, for whom there is no 
distant horizon, golden and purpled 
with far off truth and beauty, but the 
lamentation of the clear-sighted seer, 
whose gaze, penetrating into the dis- 
tant western glory, espies in it forms 
exquisite and grand, discerned beyond 
a doubt, yet not in fulness of propor- 
tion nor m accuracy of their faultless 
symmetry. For we are confident there 
is no reader of the little books — too 
little for their merit, the names of 
which we have given here — who will 
be disposed to allow either of Mr. 



Alexander or of his helpmate in life 
and song, that, again in his own words, 
theirs is the "reasonless eye" to 
which 

" The master's picture is only 
A heap of colouring fiat, 
A strange confusion of strokes ;** 

But he will agree with us that it would 
be no unfair account to give of the 
mind and temper of either, should 
we adopt and apply to themselves 
the lines which tell how 

" . . . Thought, and study, and books. 
And fine traditions of taste. 
Are the glasses through which we survey 
The beauty of natural things, 
TiU stars come splendidly out 
That our eyes would never hava beheld ; 
And cultured association 
Hangeth to things that we tee 
Hints and prophetical types, 
Shadows grana and immortal, 
Sacraments dim and delightful 
Of the things that the eye hath not seen." 

The task which Mrs. Alexander has 
proposed to herself is no easy, though 
it be a very sweet one, if accomplished 
successfully. Her verses are meant to 
"culture" such "association" as shall 
"hang hints and prophetical types" of 
unseen things to the vision of things 
seen, astheyareseen by the clear bright 
eye of childhood, through the prisms 
of its earliest sunshine and tears. Of 
all that she has written, first and 
foremost stand her " Hymns for little 
Children." Concerning them, the 
author of the Christian year has writ- 
ten well:— "The title of this little 
book shows it to be of a kind which 
stands in as small need as any of pre- 
face or explanation. Children, and 
those interested in children, will feel 
at once whether it suits them or not" 
Fourteen editions already published 
of this little book — and we are not 



Hymns for Little Children. 

Moral Songs. By the Author of " Hymns for Little Children." 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament, Parts I. and II. By same Author. 
London : J. Masters. 

The Death of Jacob, and a few other Poems. By the Rev. William Alexander, 
m.a., of Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of Upper Fahan. Oxford : T. and 0. 
Shrimpton. 1858. 
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certain whether these be all, since 
the copy we have at hand is a full 
year old by this time — may seem to 
answer the question conclusively in 
gross. But the citing of a single case 
of its appreciation from the sick bed- 
side of one of those " babes and suck- 
lings," out of whose mouth their God 
has " ordained strength," will be, we 
are certain, a happier answer to the 
motherly heart of the writer ; and in 
citing one special passage upon such 
indication, we shall perform more fitly 
our duty of giving some account of 
verses suitable to children than by 
any effort of critical acumen. Very 
low and gentle was the breathiog of 
the childish voice which whispered 
the verses we are now to quote ; very 
thin and transparent were the fingers 
of the tiny clasped hands, for the 
long heats of a wearing iever had 
lowered the ringing voice of the child 
and thinned the little plump hands ; 
so we bent down our ear close to the 
pillow on which lay the flushed cheeks, 
no longer garlanded about by the long 
curls of silken hair, and then we could 
hear in what words the little patient 
recited to herself a hymn of eonsola- 



" There is a green hill far away 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 

We may not know, we cannot tell, 

What pains he had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 

He hung and suffered there. 

He died that we might be forgiven, 

He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to Heaven, 

Saved by nis precious blood. 

There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin, 
He only could unlock the gate 

Of Heaven, and let us in. 

O, dearly, dearly has he loved, 

And we must love Him too, 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 

And try His works to do." 

Simplicity most simple, yet without 
baldness — homeliness most homely, 
yet without shock of any familiarity- 
seem to us to characterise remarkably 
these sacred childish rhymes. Then- 
flow is easy, yet reverent, their tone 
solenmyetkindly and tender through- 
out There is, perhaps, no point in 



which they contrast more favourably 
than in this latter and most essential 
one with the hymn books of our own 
childish days. That dear old col- 
lection of divine and moral songs 
by Isaac Watts — dear in no little 
measure to us, we fear, on the prin- 
ciple of that affectionate remembrance 
which clings about the very tribula- 
tions of those early nursery days — 
was pervaded by a primness of thought 
and feeling, which a far other- 
wise mellifluous diction than its 
own would ever fail to keep from the 
sensitive perception of a child. So 
thinks a quicker, truer judge of what 
"suits children" than ourselves; a 
bright-eyed little maid, upon whose 
cheeks bloom even now the roses of 
an eleventh summer — a critic such as 
we know our authoress would best 
desire to please; who saw us — we do 
not draw upon imagination for the 
incident — open, side by side, the old 
Watts from the hymn book drawer, 
and the little volume of C.F.A.; and 
who demanded of us, with indig- 
nation, whether we dreamt of making 
comparison between the two. In 
the name then of that little maid 
and of her like, we thank C.F.A. most 
heartily for the "gentle spiriting" 
of her sacred songs. And no less 
hearty thanks does she deserve for 
what she herself describes as an at- 
tempt — 

"To prolong the child's love of the 
glorious Old Testament stories, by throw- 
ing round them something of the poet- 
ical tinge which is attractive to almost 
every mind in opening youth." 

Her series of Poems on subjects in 
the Old Testament, come in most op- 
portunely to fill a gap in the training 
of the sacred poetical taste of young 
persons, between the lisping of hymns 
for little children and the time of 
riper thought and feeling, when such 
text-books are in hand as George 
Herbert's Poems, or Keble's Chris- 
tian Year. For the filling of such 
gap we shall gladly welcome each 
successive fragment of her intended 
work ; and if any reader should ask 
us why, we will furnish him with an 
answer at once, by simply showing 
after what fashion O.F.A. has ut- 
tered golden wisdom in golden words, 
concerning that one, which among all 
the " glorious Old Testament stones," 
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was specially dear to the loving and 
lively imagination of our young days. 

JOSEPH, A TTPB. 

" And sold Joseph to the Ishmtelltes tor twenty 
pieoei of mlTer."— Gen. xxxrii, 28. 

Sold by them that should have loTed thee, 

Prisoner in the heathen's hand, 

Given by him that best had proved thee 

To the dungeon and the band : — 

From the land of flowers and rain 

Borne to Egypt's dewless plain, 

Leaving tent and pastoral dell 

And the sire that loved thee well, 

And the airs on upland breezy 

Where the scented cedars grow, 

For the servant's toil uneasy, 

And the captive's weary woe ; — 

Out of grief to honour risen, 

Winning rapture for thy pain, 

And a palace for thy prison, 

And a sceptre for tny chain; — 

Ruling with a gentle art 

Over many a grateful heart, 

Melting with a brother's love 

Those wine anguish could not move—* 

Wearing graciously thy glory, 

Through the land tny wisdom won, 

How snould Christian read thy story, 

Aged Israel's favoured son? 

As the little sapling tender 

Shows the great oak waving proud ; 

As the cold lake burns with splendour 

From the crimson sunset cloud; 

So in sufferings of thine _ 

Trace we out a grief divine, 

And thy sorrows throb and glow 
With a pulse of heavenly woe ! 
Type thou art of one more holy, 
Who his glory laid aside, 
Took the form of servant lowly. 
Stooped to suffering man and died. 
He was scorned, and sold, and hated 
By the men He came to save, 
with a cruel wrath unsated, 
Followed to His three days* grave- 
Not one pitying thought for Him, 
When His tailing eye waxed dim, 
Not one note in sympathy 
With that love so full and free. 
When His tender spirit yearning, 
Wept those tears of Godlike grief 
O'er the lawless city, spurning 
Help, and safety, and relief. 
Now He reigneth high exalted, 
Where the white-robed elders stand. 
By the great throne rainbow-vaulted, 
Each with golden harp in hand, 
Thousand, thousand hearts adoring, 
Thousand, thousand vials pouring, 
Odours sweet of saintly prayers, 
That embalm those heavenly airs, 
Round the Lamb once slain and wounded 
Breathing, till that awful hour, 
When by heaven's high host surrounded 
He shall come again in power. 
For behind each image saintly 
Burns the light of Jbbu's name- 
As the lines lie dim and faintly 
In the gothio window frame, 
Till the sunlight touch the pane, 
Rising o'er the fretted fane, 



And each form and gorgeous hue 
8tarto to sight distinct and true. 
So doth many a sin-eteined creature 
Catch a glory from Christ's face, 
And a light is on his feature 
That our eyes should love to trace. 

Of Mr. Alexander'spoetry we would, 
first of all, say this in commendation, 
that unless our ear be gotten wholly 
out of tune, it has this one great 
charm, that it is musical. We are 
perchanoe in this respect behind our 
"spasmodic" age : "woe worth the 
while" when we shall ever come 
abreast of it! 

We will not deny that even out of 
"spasmodic" verse we have heard 
fine tones ring. Far off, in foreign 
lands, upon high festival days, our 
ear has recognised deep and true tones 
of bells, even amidst the terrible clarn- 
jamfray which burst, we cannot even 
say whichpealed, from great belfry 
towers. We have known that up m 
the nest of all that ncriee the bell- 
founder must have hanged choice spe- 
cimens of his craft of vibration. Ne- 
vertheless we abhorred the jangle— 
our ears ached— and we thought re- 
gretfully of the sweet bell music which 
we loved at home — we remembered 
chimes. . 

Now, there be solemn chimes, and\ 
sweet tinklings too, since we are set 
to speak of music from bells, intne 
verses of William Alexander. Taw 
for a sample the last couplet of this 
stanza from the "Death of Jacob: - 

" That so the old men in the after tines 
May find the winged words by memory 
taught, 
Tracing the golden feathers c/Aftr r»J** 
Tk& m thick leaves of thought* 

Or, take again, the three last lines of 
this other from the same poem :— 

"Meet battlement for the nee that dWU 
alone ! 
Music to match, monotonous and grot* 
The tongue whose grand dark word****™ 
its own, 
Pure as the midsea twee." 

Or, once again, repeat the lines, which 
you, dear readers, we doubt not, had 
noted for admiration, when upon our 
own pages they met your eye at first 
We take them from "A Dirge in 
Memoriam RWJu" :— 
" But ever there a sunbeam waits, 

And ever there a shadow falls— 
The gleam is from the pearly gates. 

The shadow from tin golden walk." 
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Few ears, we think, but will be 
charmed by the flow and measure of 
the cadence of these other lines, beads 
from the chaplet of the writer's tri- 
bute of admiration, for one well worthy 
tribute, Archer Butler : — 

14 True poet — true philosopher, to whom 
Beauty was one with troth and truth 
with beauty, 
Tree priest— no flWrs so sweet upon thy 
tomb 
As those pure blossoms won from rugged 
duty." ^* 

And upon one more quotation we 
must venture, from the third of the 
series headed "Days in the Country :" 

" Down below, a sad mysterious music, 
Wailing through the woods and on the 
shore, 

Burden'd with a grand majestic secret, 
That keeps sweeping from us evermore. 

" Uftfbove, a musk that entwineth 

W j»h eternal threads of golden sound— 
The great poem of this strange existence, 
AH whose wondrous meaning hath been 
found." ^^ 

That which in the "Death of Jacob" 
we have found, perhaps, most worthy 
of admiration, is the reverent fidelity 
with which the images and sentiment 
of the old poetical Hebrew have been 
embodied [by the writer in his verse. 
The simplicity which we praised in 
the childish rhymes of C.F. A. is not 
wanting here, and it should not want 
its praise. It is, not here, however, 
the simplicity of childishness, but, as 
it' should be the simplicity of man- 
liness. There is no straining for effect, 
and yet the seemingly unstudied verse 
is fully effectual. The stanzas which 
embody the blessing spoken by the 
dying Israel upon the patriarchal 
heads bowed at his bedside, are a 
noble rendering of a grand biblical 
psalm. Neither is homely tenderness, 
the deepest and most touching of all 
tenderness, absent anywhere through- 
out At Bethel, before the glorious 
ladder vision, the poet sees 

** . . . A gentle wandering boy lie down 
With tears upon his face." 

Ay ! just so : tears that trickled in the 
track of those tears of Rebecca, which 
were yet moist on the poor lad's 
cheek. In the application of that 
great blessed ladder-type are counted 
m 

". . . Messengers for ever wending 
From earth to heaven." 
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M . . . Prom the nursery door ; 

Bright babes that elimb up with their 

day-cold feet 
Unto the golden floor." 

That is an exquisite stroke which 
makes Old Nile describe the "fair- 
ness " of Sarah amidst the duskier 
maidens by its beauty of the banks:— 

"Long since his grandsire walk'd beside my 
stream, 
Hitwif; a lily, lit ny lilied meadow*." 

That is a courageous but happy 
homeliness of thought and expression 
which makes dying 

" Rachel look upon her Israel— wann'd 
like a white flower with the summer's 
rain, 
So she with sweat of childbirth— her thin 
hand 
Laid on the counterpane.** 

And that is a thoughtful tender- 
ness of consolation, which forgets not 
to reckon it amidst the blessedness of 
the departed spirits' "quiet home," 
that 

" No more the paleface of a Rachel nestles 
Upon his broken heart." 

His lay may be simple; but it is 
deep and strong, who knows the secret 
of setting such tremulous chords as 
these vibrating in hearts which listen 
to it And that secret, for certain, 
William Alexander knows. Is farther 
proof needed? Read it here:— 

" The India of our manhood !— back 
Unto our homes returns instead 

Of hope, and the dear heart and head, 
Only a letter edged with black. 

A plume, for all it weighs so light, 
Dropp'd by Death's angel as he pass'd, 
And by the homeward mall borne fast 

O'er sea and desert, day and night ; 

• TUl it arrive* at morn, and lie* 
Jjpon the table, and strikes dumb 
The laughing girls a$ in they come, 

A nd darken* all the mother** eye*. 

And love perchance may win from death 

Some charm to soothe her grief's unrest, 
The soldier's sword without a sheath, 

The Bible that his hand has press'd. 
The blotted letter that we prize, 

As life were in the lifeless scrawl, 
And the lost light of those dear eyes 

Look'd from the lines, — and that is all. 

One single stanza more, and we 
have done with all quotation : — 

"0 the pale, and plash'd, and sodden roses, 
O the desolate heart that grave above, 
O the white cap ahakma, as it darkens 
Bound that shrine of memory and love. 1 * 

We do not think that an un- 
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meaning title which we have ven- 
tured to place at the head of this 
short notice. The day is past when, 
deserved or not, a sneer at the simple 
but strong school of the English lake 
poets is held to be a sufficient criti- 



cism. Let others judge of the sug- 
gestion we thus hint at, that some- 
nay, not a few — of their sweetest 
characteristics may be recognised in 
the singing of our Irish singers of 
Lough SwiQy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It was late and dark, when Free- 
ling and Paolo re-entered the Porta 
Pia. Nothing but the strong energy 
of a mind accustomed to disregard the 
claims of the body, had enabled the 
former to accomplish so much. Briefly 
explaining to the sentry the condition 
of his friend, Paolo readily obtained 
permission for him to enter the com- 
fortable little room, in which the offi- 
cers of the Dogana avoided their duty 
over a bright wood fire; and pro- 
mising to return in less than no tune, 
started in search of a carriage and the 
doctor. The rain had ceased: and 
here and there, struggling with the 
dense masses of black cloud a few 
stars looked brightly and coldly down 
upon the saddened earth. The low 
moaning of the wind, as it sighed 
among the battlements of the old gate 
smote heavily upon Paolo's heart, as 
with a drear presentiment of evil he 
started upon his mission. 

The streets were deserted, and so 
silent, that you could hear distinctly 
each drop of rain-water that fell from 
the roofs of the houses — a silence the 
more remarkable from its rarity in the 
city of churches and convents. Paolo 
hurried on, and arrived breathless and 
panting at the Piazza di Spagna. The 
doctor was fortunately at home ; and 
the worthy man bidding Paolo return 
for his friend, himself hastened to pre- 
pare the invalid's apartment for his 
reception. There is little to be gained 
by dwelling upon the details of a sick 
room. Few there are in any class of 
life, to whom the simple mention of 
that woe-fraught word, will not con- 
jure up images more powerful than 
we could suggest; but to those who 
would judge of the room to which we 
would conduct them, by their own 
experience of the aspect such a cham- 
ber would present in our own land, 
it is necessary to say a few words, 



There, art and luxury, refinement 
and civilization, moulded by the strong 
hand of love and affection, lend eren 
to the room of death that which 
redeems it almost from itself, in the 
scrupulous order, the whispered si- 
lence, the noiseless attendance, and 
the shrouded light. All that could jar 
upon a sick man's nerves, or aggra- 
vate his sufferings, is avoided in the 
perfect ventilation, in the soothing of 
soft perfume, in the pillow smoothed 
by a wife's, a mother's, or a sister's 
hand, in the anticipating love which 
reads, ere he can frame it into 
words, the sufferer's wish — all, in 
short, that could tend actively to rob 
the destroyer of his power. How 
different to this picture is the one 
presented by the narrow crib, in which 
fever was eating away the life and 
energies of Spencer Freeling. In the 
hour of his health and prosperity, in 
the indifference of manly youth to 
external comforts, he had boasted of 
its "snugness." 

Let us see in what that snugnes 
consisted. In one corner of a small 
room, whose whitewashed walk 
glared painfully in their unsullied 
coldness, or which, in their unsugRea- 
tive plainness, offered to the disturbed 
mind of the fever-stricken painter, 
wide canvas, upon which the morbid 
imagination might embody its distort- 
ed fancies, was a small, low, curtain- 
less, comfortless bed ; by its side, upon 
a rush-bottomed chair, were a variety 
of labelled bottles and soiled glasses, 
sloping in every possible angle towards 
each other. The sun shone full upon 
the window, and its rays, inflamed 
rather than subdued by a bright scar- 
let curtain, were but partially kept at 
bay by a portrait which had wen 
placed in the orifice, the face of which, 
thus illumined, presented the appear- 
ance of a martyr burning at the stake. 
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Here and there, about the head of the 
dying man, a few subtle pencils of 
light found their way and fell like 
blood-stains upon the pillow and co- 
verlet, which supported and partially 
concealed his head. At the foot of 
the bed, pale, unwashed, his fine black 
hair matted and entangled, his wan 
cheek and hollow eye indicative of 
suffering and want of rest, sat Paolo 
Silvani. Nearly three hours had 
elapsed since Freeling had fallen 
asleep, and Paolo had assumed the 
position in which he sat, fearful of 
disturbing him, and listening with 
eager and excited attention to every 
sound which threatened to disturb the 
rare repose of his poor friend. He 
had remained absolutely motionless 
watching the quick and varied heav- 
ing of the bed-clothes. Gradually, as 
the sleep continued, he had fancied 
that they rose and fell more slowly, 
and with a less spasmodic motion. 
The last half hour he had listened 
with a sense of indescribable relief to 
a breathing regular and calm as that 
of an exhausted child. Presently, with 
a deep sigh, Freeling awoke, and turn- 
ing his lustreless eyes said, in a faint 
and subdued voice, as he placed his 
attenuated hand in that of his friend, 

"Paolo, I am better— what time 
is it?" 

Paolo told him. 

"Then I have been asleep nearly 
three hours — I have had such happy 
dreams ! do you know, I think I shall 
get well after all !" 

Heedless of the necessity of self- 
restraint, Paolo threw himself upon 
his knees by his side, and passion- 
ately clasping his hand, exclaimed, 

"Oh, bless you, Freeling ; I am sure 
you will ; you have slept so soundly, 
your hand is quite cool and moist* I 
wish the doctor would come." 

Freeling turned his head slowly 
round, ana gazed dreamily and sadly 
upon his mend's face; and then, 
struck by the effect which anxiety ana 
watching had had upon it, said, 

" How selfish I have been ! my poor 
fellow, how pale you are ! and, now I 
think of it, 1 have never missed you 
from my side. How long have I been 
illt" 

"This is the seventh day," said 
Paolo. 

"And you have never left me," said 
Freeling, as his large eyes filled with 
tears, which gave to them, for a mo- 
voi* lil— no. cccx. 



ment, their accustomed brilliancy. It 
was, mdeed, true : Paolo had resisted 
every representation of the nurse and 
doctor, and with a love, "passing the 
love oi woman," had watched without 
cessation, and with an amount of food 
barely sufficient to sustain life, for 
seven days and seven nights, by the 
couch of nis friend. 

" Oh, never mind me," he exclaimed ; 
"I will just wait to hear what the 
doctor says, and if he confirms our 
hopes, you shall see I will sleep like 
the lady of the enchanted palace," 

Very shortly after this conversa- 
tion, Dr. D arrived ; and, what- 
ever might be his real opinion, found 
it wise to encourage the more san- 
guine expectations of the young 
men. Paolo was thus induced to 
seek the rest of which he had so 
much need, and Freeling was left in 
that calm hopeful state of mind, best 
calculated to confirm whatever ten- 
dency towards convalescence there 
might be. Leaving Minacucia with 
directions so serious and precise as to 
belie the more hopeful opinion he had 
expressed, the good doctor walked 
sadly and slowly home. 

Freeling had been but a short time 
alone, but into that brief space what 
thronging memories were crowded. 
From beneath his pillow he had taken 
a small miniature portrait of his be- 
loved Agnes, and slowly as he gazed 
upon it, the unbidden tears gathered 
in his eyes, and trickled slowly down 
his wan and pallid cheek : and tremb- 
ling, but with a resolute nand, he put 
aside the bed-clothes, and with a smile 
at his own emaciated limbs, proceeded, 
without pause or hesitation, to dress 
himself; this done, he opened the 
door, and presented himself suddenly 
before the astonished nurse. His face 
was so white, so fixed and calm, the 
hand which he held up to her, as if 
to enjoin silence, so blanched and thin, 
that, with a firm belief that it was a 
ghost, the poor woman uttered one 
appalling shriek, and fled. Scarcely 
heeding her flight, so occupied was he 
with one absorbing though^ Freeling 
walked deliberately, ana with a step 
whose tottering weakness contrasted 
strangely with the resolute firmness 
of the fixed features, to the table, and 
reaching his beautiful palette from the 
nail upon which it hung glistening 
like a mirror, proceeded to set it with 
a minute ana careful attention. He 
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then selected from the numerous 
brushes some ten or fifteen well-worn 
favourites ; and while a smile unspeak- 
ably beautiful in its mingled hope and 
love of her and of his art passed over 
his face, he placed himself before his 
picture. After gazing attentively at it 
for some minutes, he was about to 
commence, when seeing the dust which 
had accumulated upon it, he laid 
his palette and brushes upon the 



stool, and turned to seek some water 
and a sponge to cleanse it His 
strength nadbeen already overtasked, 
and as he reeled rather than walked 
towards the door, he heard a quick 
step upon the stairs, and by an effort 
sustained himself a moment, and then 
fell senseless into the anna of the 
doctor. 
That night he died. 



CHAPTEBXIIL 



Spencbb Freeling diedj smitten in 
the strength of his youth, in the pride 
of his faculties, in the brightest mo- 
ment of his hopes. Upon a heart 
made sensitive by genius, care, in the 
form which most painfully affects the 
young and noble mind, had fallen — 
care, assuming the guise of dishonour, 
and accomplishing, even in its dis- 
missal, the annihilation at once and 
for ever of certain feelings necessary 
to the existence of such a mind as 
Freeling's. That bounding and im- 
plicit confidence in others, which 
arises from consciousness of self-rec- 
titude, had fled; and with the un- 
healthy appetite of intellect unduly 
developed, ne had fed upon the con- 
victionj only too plausibly confirmed, 
that virtue may be at any moment 
the victim of vice, and the beet of 
men at the mercy of the lowest and 
the worst His hurried journey, and 
the shock of his father's death, had 
been redeemed in their effect by the 
delightful excitement attending his 
engagement with his cousin: and 
there is little doubt that in the de- 
velopment of this feeling, and the 
wholesome pleasures afforded by his 
profession, he would, ere long, have 
found much that would have exor- 
cised the ghosts which Crawford's 
villany had conjured up in his mind. 
But it was not to be : fever, which in 
some one or other of its numerous and 
fatal forms, thins so fearfully the 
ranks of both visiter and resident of 
the city, over which, as if to counter- 
balance its myriad charms, it hangs 
like a curse, had mingled its miasma 
with the breath of the exhausted 
painter, and the sleep which should 
nave prepared him for his daily toil, 
had been treacherous to her trust, 
and left the frame she should have 
fortified unguarded to the foe. 
The sun, " not as in northern climes 



obscurely bright," but that glorious 
cloudless sun which is seen in such 
perfection during the winter as well 
as the summer months in Rome, shone 
brilliantly upon the opposite houses, 
and a light, powerful as the absolute 
sunshine of other countries, poured 
into a room of that peculiar tonn and 
character which denotes a studio. 
That, however, of which we speak, 
differed in many material respects 
from those high, angular, dirty cham- 
bers which have been merely adapted 
by means of a large window, an un- 
wholesome stove, and a coat of dull 
coloured distemper to a painter's use : 
lofty it was, ana the walls (where not 
hidden by the numerous studies of 
the artist) displayed a peculiar red, 
showing off, to the best advantage, 
the strong shadows thrown by the 
light which entered into the chamber 
from a square window composed of 
four large pieces of glass. The floor 
was paved with Venetian stucco, beau- 
tiful in tone, and perfect in execution ; 
the small mantel-piece was of white 
marble, having something more than 
pretension to classic taste, and over 
it hung an old picture of several 
saints, whose glories and gilt robes 
bespoke a very early period of art 
In the beading of the picture were 
stuck notes, visiting cards, and memo- 
randa — ana around the frame of ex- 
quisitely carved oak, hung a strange 
collection of mandolins of various 
forms, some partially strung, others 
in the most dilapidated condition, but 
retaining enough of their original 
shape to be of service : gourds for 
drinking cups, and wine flasks, beads, 
rows of red berries, bright as coral 
foils, old arms of different nations ana 
various dates ; a small and wretchedly- 
executed print of a patron saint m 
whose ensanguined heart innumerable 
arrows stuck thick as "quills upon the 
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fretful porcupine." On one side of 
the print hung a large irregular piece 
of elate, upon which the names and 
addresses of several models, with ap- 
pended dates, were written in white 
chalk in a bold free hand ; upon the 
shelf itself a skull, and several human 
bones, a book on anatomy, volumes 
of poetry, a tobacco pouch, and several 
well-tinted meerschaums, denoted the 
amusements and inclinations of the 
owner. 

Around the walls were nailed, with 
little attention to effect, numerous 
sketches in oil and water colour, fin- 
ished copies and spirited studies from 
the old masters, evidently arranged in 
no other order than that of their com- 
pletion. A portrait strikingly hand- 
some, and of that marked individu- 
ality of expression, which at once 
proclaimed a likeness, occupied a cen- 
tral position opposite the fire-place; 
and over a table literally covered with 
the implements and appliances of art, 
colours in powder, broken bladders, 
partly compressed tubes, bottles of 
glass and tin. brushes of various forms 
and material, and two or three plates 
tinted with every imaginable combi- 
nation of colour, formed an inimit- 
able melange. In one corner of the 
room was a splendid cast of the Venus 
di Medici, over whose shoulders a 
magnificent white drapery fell in 
sweeping and ample folds. A number 
of plaster casts of hands, feet, winged 
cherubs, and portions of the anatomi- 
cal frame were on the floor, just 
painted, and evidently prepared for 
more careful arrangement. A little 
apart, stood one of those incompre- 
hensible machines, a lay figure ; the 
face was that of a woman, the curls 
were tied out of the way over the 



head, the pink silk neck was partially 
uncovered, and the eyes, glassy and 
cold, stared dismally upon vacancy. 
The figure was clothed in the dress 
of a contadino, which hung loosely 
enough around the slender waist and 
delicate limbs of the model; in the 
hand was a guitar, and the attitude 
bore a grotesque resemblance to that 
of a beautiful figure, which formed 
the centre of a nearly completed pic- 
ture, a phase snatched from Roman 
peasant life ; the player, with an arch 
expression of mischievous pleasure, 
had evidently just made a sudden 
pause in the music, and was watching 
the confusion of the dancers, some of 
whom stood still, others endeavoured 
to make the best of the matter, and 
danced on, while one beautiful girl, 
havinff left her place, was in the act 
of striking the meny musician with 
her tambourine — the whole illumined 
by a bright sun, and sustained by 
deep transparent shadows— the figures 
brought out in marvellous relief 
against a pure blue sky, and one of 
those vine-covered balconies which 
seem made expressly for painters. 
Upon a stool standing immediately 
before the picture, so evidently a work 
of love, were a large palette and 
brushes ; the palette was freshly set, 
not a tint had been disturbed, not a 
brush was soiled, all was ready for the 
painter. 

Alas ! the tenant of the studio was 
no more ! 

In the centre of the room, raised 
upon what is technically called a 
throne^ was a plain coffin of more than 
ordinary length ; the lid was lying by 
the side, and the silver plate, its sole 
ornament, bore a brief inscription with 
the name and age of the deceased. 



chapter xrv. 



It was nearly midnight, but the 
silence befitting the hour was not 
there, and a thousand different sounds 
jarred painfully upon the ear of one, 
who, in the calm but undemonstrative 
reality of that sorrow, which, perhaps, 
better becomes a man than the wilder 
grief which is more common, sat alone 
or the coffin of the dead. Now, the 
clanging of discordant bells, the roll 
of carnages, the unmusical ejacula- 
tions of men, who, in defiance of the 
police, were playing mora at the cor- 



ner of the street, the wail of stricken 
children, the harsh shrill voices of 
angry women, the quick bark or the 
mournful howl of masterless or ill- 
used dogs, rose in alternation, or ming- 
led their painful elements. Gradually 
they died away, and save the distant 
song of some late reveller returning 
to his home, not a sound was heard. 
His task ended— the friend he would 
have served even with his life's blood, 
lost to him for ever — Paolo Silvani, 
after a buret of grief more wildly pas- 
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sionate than may be easily described, 
had been carried in a state of stupor to 
his own house ; and had ere long, in 
the utter exhaustion consequent upon 
the tremendous exertion of the past 
seven days, fallen into a deep sleep. 
Utterly worn out, he had yielded re- 
luctantly to the entreaties of those 
around him, and had suffered Lawless 
to take his place by the body of his 
friend. Strong indeed must have been 
that love which warmed his breast; 
for of the many prejudices which dis- 
tinguish the Italian, there is none, 
perhaps, more strongly developed 
than their horror of the presence of 
death. 

Lawless sat apart, and watched 
with a feeling of desperate fascination 
the slow but almost perceptible move- 
ment of the moon's rays as they crept 
from object to object so pregnant with 
thoughts of him now cold and lifeless 
as themselves; upon the lay figure, 
upon the plaster casts, the gilt frames, 
the sketches and the tables. They 
wandered on — at length they reached 
the centre of the wall and as the 
moon sunk, crept slowly and noise- 
lessly over the portrait of the dead 
youth, gradually illumining the whole, 
until the face, robbed by the pale 
witchery of its colour, assumed so 
forcibly the look of death, and with 
its dark fixed eyes seemed to gaze 
so intently upon the watcher, that 
spite of himself a shudder crept over 
him, and a cold dew gathered upon 
his brow. At this instant the nail 
upon which it was hung gave way, 
and suddenly the picture fell with a 
loud noisd to the ground. Lawless 



started to his feet, and albeit a brave 
man, he felt his heart stand stilL 
He turned to the window, just as 
a bright and beautiful meteor shot 
across the sky, and was lost in the 
blue ether. Who shall tell the con- 
vulsive grief which choked now the 
strong man, startled by that accident 
from the restraint he had imposed 
upon himself. The full tide or grief 
and bitterness, and a sense of desola- 
tion not to be told, swept over his 
soul, and shook him like a reed : be 
walked to the coffin. In compliance 
with the prayer of Paolo, that he 
might once more gaze upon his friend's 
face, it had not been closed down. It 
lay in shadow ; but by the faint lights 
reflected upon it from the ceiling, the 
pale face was distinctly visible. For 
a moment he gazed— torn by bitter 
grief— upon the changing clay. Sud- 
denly upon his ear there rose a song, 
sad, sweet, and deep in its thrilling 
melody. Lawless would scarcely have 
started had he beheld a seraph" from 
Heaven hovering above the dead. It 
rose, it fell, it poured forth its liquid 
eloquence; now full and passionate, it 
rolled along — now soft and melan- 
choly, it melted away to strains the ear 
could scarcely follow — and now it burst 
like an embodied joy upon the ear; 
then suddenly as it had commenced, 
it ceased. With a softened heart Law- 
less fell upon his knees; and when 
he arose the pale cold light of a De- 
cember morning was spreading over 
the east. Like a spirit of good the 
song of the caged nightingale lingered 
in his heart for ever. 



CHAPTER xv. 



An iron was heating in the wood- 
fire, and two men, rough, cold, and 
painfully indifferent, stood ready to 
fasten down, as it is called, to hide 
for ever from the world's sight the 
mortal remains of Spencer Freeling. 
Paolo Silvani stood with his face 
buried in his hands at the foot of 
the coffin, his slender figure shaken 
from time to time by suppressed 
and bitter sobs, as the tears, forcing 
themselves through his long thin fin- 
gers, fell one by one upon the white 
linen which shrouded the corpse of 
his friend. 
The head of the coffin was turned 



towards the light, and the broad sha- 
dows thrown over the deep set eye by 
the finely formed brow gave additional 
power to an expression which not 
even death itself could rob of its pecu- 
liar and striking intellectuality. The 
skin was beautifully clear, the upper 
lip and chin were covered with long - 
and exquisitely fine black hair, par- 
tially concealing the mouth, which was 
slightly onen, and displayed a line of 
ivory teeth of perfect regularity; the 
nose was straight, and chiselled as an 
antique sculpture, and the fine broad 
forehead seemed, in its marble white- 
ness, to melt into the pure linen ; the 
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thin, long, delicate hands, and the 
findv-turned wrist were barely distin- 
guishable from the white folds upon 
which they reposed, and but for the 
pale violet hue which encircled the 
nails, and which tells so unmistakably 
of death, they might have been taken 
for those of a woman in delicate health. 
It was a mournful sight — that young 
proud man, stretched out in the mock- 
ing panoply of death, and thus sur- 
rounded by all that told so plainly and 
so well of buoyant life, of bounding 
hope, and lofty aims; by all that spoke 
so palpably of high talent to warrant, 
and energy to sustain his noble aspi- 
rations. 

The sudden movement of one of 
the men (of whom mention has been 
already made) towards the fire, arous- 
ed the young painter from his reverie 
of grief. Hastily raising his head he 
threw a glance fierce, almost terrible 
in its expression of disgust and hatred 
upon the disturber of his woe, then 
bending with frantic sorrow over the 
corpse, ne kissed with intense and de~ 
voted affection the cold clay, and, no 
longer able to control the emotions of 
his heart, he sobbed aloud. 

At this moment a voice agitated to 
a degree which rendered it scarcely 
articulate was heard upon the stairs. 
The accent unmistakably English, and 
the broken and imperfect Italian at 
once roused the poor youth, and for a 
moment a pallor rivalling that of the 
dead spread over his cheek. With 
that intuitive judgment which flows 
spontaneously from kindness of heart, 
he abruptly seized the two men who 
were in the act of lifting the coffin-lid 
to its place, and hurrying them with- 
out explanation into a small room in 
which poor Freeling had slept, and in 
which ne had in all probability met 
his death, returned to his place near 
the coffin of his friend. To do this 
had occupied less time than the hap- 
less comers, whose trembling limbs 
almost refused their office, had taken 
to ascend the somewhat dark and nar- 
row stairs. It was an awful moment. 
A young man, whose strong likeness 
to the dead proclaimed his relation- 
ship, closely followed by a young fairy 
pit, reached the open door at the same 
instant 

A single dance into the room told 
all, and the napless girl fell scarcely 
less dead than nim she mourned into 
the arms of the horror-stricken youth. 



Gently disengaging himself, and assist- 
ed by Paolo, he bore the fainting bur- 
den to a long form, and bending over 
it with passionate affection, seemed in 
the intense anxiety with which he 
watched for the symptoms of return- 
ing animation, to forget for a moment 
the cause of her attack. A rude laugh 
was heard in the inner chamber, and 
before Paolo could rush to the door* 
the men advanced towards the coffin, 
rudely declaring they could waste no 
more time, and were proceeding with 
incredible brutality to re-commence 
their work. Paolo, pale with rage, 
strode towards them, whispered, in a 
voice of earnest and concentrated emo- 
tion, a few words into the ear of 
the man who seemed master. They 
paused ; a dollar, it was his last, pass- 
ed into the hands of the ruffian, and 
they left the room. 

During this terrible scene, the poor 
girl, just recovering from the prolonged 
swoon, gazed with an indescribable 
expression upon the actors; her mind 
seemed to wander for some minutes, 
and with a look of child-like confi- 
dence and helplessness, she turned 
to her companion, pressed her brow, 

Eassed her cold hands quickly over 
er face, as if the reality were too ter- 
rible for belief: then, as if a sudden 
hope flashed through her soul, and 
gave back to her frame its lost ener- 

fies, she bounded to her feet, and 
ew to the side of the coffin. Her 
quick eye glanced rapidly from the 
portrait, full of life and fire, to the pale 
set features of the original; and with 
a shriek, in which the agony of a life 
seemed concentrated, she fell senseless 
to the ground His own grief absorbed 
in the condition of his companion, 
Henry Freeling, for it was indeed 
his brother, bent over the prostrate 
form, and assisted by the Italian, 
tried every means of recovery : in 
vain they poured water upon her fore- 
head, chafed her cold hands, blew upon 
her temples, and called her by every 
endearing epithet, but the hapless girl 
breathed not — stirred not — answered 
them not ! Alarmed beyond expres- 
sion, Paolo rushed down stairs to the 
next floorand despatched a woman for 
the English physician. Returning to 
the studio he found Henry still bending 
in speechless terror over the body of the 
unhappy girl, and using, with fruitless 
assiduity, their limitedmeans to rouse 
her from the state which every mo- 
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ment assumed a more alarming form. 
The jaws dropped — the pulse became 
imperceptible — andthehandsfellfrom 
his own with that utter lifelessness 
which to those not accustomed to see 
persons in a similar condition is so 
frightful. Frantic with fear and grief 
the boy kissed her pale brow, and 
clasping her hand in both his own, 
prayed ner to speak— to answer him 
— or his heart would break? 

It was an awful scene ; the glaring 
sun, bright, mocking, pitiless, stream- 
ed through the open door of die inner 
room, and fell rail upon the group. 
The unfortunate girL stretched on the 
cold pavement, her fair beautiful hair 
spread in wild disorder around her 
face, her neck partially uncovered, 
her whole attitude bespeaking the 
utter abandonment of despair. The 
youth, who now bathed her pallid 
trow, now kissed her lips, and now, 
in a voice of hopeless agony, called 
upon her by every name of endear- 
ment and passionate entreaty to 
awake; the tall slight figure of the 
young Italian, who, regarding them 
with unspeakable grief, stood with 
his arms folded, his brow contracted, 
listening with impatient eagerness 
to every sound. As a carriage rolled 
rapidly down the street, he started, 
flew down stairs, and in a few seconds 
re-entered the room with the doctor, 
a young and good-looking man. whose 
whole face beamed with intelligence 
and kindness, and whose ample fore- 
head and well-set eye denoted no 
ordinary talent. As he advanced 
quickly into the room, a shade passed 
over his face, and in the glance he 
threw around, what a host of bitter 
and buanr memories might be read ! 

Kneeling down, he felt for the pulse 
of the fainting girl ; as he did so, a 
scarcely perceptible contraction of the 
brow, and a slight tremor of the lip, 
marked his immediate appreciation 
of the serious nature of the case. 
Laying his hand upon the sufferer's 
heart he became greatly disturbed, 
and hurriedly despatched Paolo for 
some powerful restoratives, applying 
in the mean time, without success, afl 
the more usual means of revival under 
similar circumstances. Finding all in 
vain, he eagerly questioned Hemy as 
to the duration of the attack, the re- 
lationship between the fair girl and 
the deceased, who, in the peaceful 
unconsciousness of death, lay cold and 



unheeding above them. Paolo, breath- 
less from the speed he had used, 
trembling with fear and agitation, 
soon returned with several small 
phials. Hastily pouring a few drops 
from one of them into a little water, 
the good doctor put a small quantity 
into the mouth of the sufferer, and in 
a few minutes they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing some slight symptoms 
of returning animation. Fearful that 
a more complete recoveiy should take 
place before they could remove her 
from the fatal room, they quickly 
lifted the still lifeless body from the 
ground, and placing it upon the form, 
Paolo and the doctor carried it down 
stairs, followed by the wretched bro- 
ther, who, now that his fears for 
Agnes — such was the poor girl's name 
— were partially removed, felt, almost 
for the first time, the full extent of 
his own loss. Placing her carefully 
in the carriage, they proceeded slowly 
towards the hotel Dr. D pre- 
ceding them, in order to prepare the 
unconscious mother to receive her 
daughter, and to break to her the 
news of poor Freeling's death. Fully 
conscious of the perilous condition of 
his patient he did not attempt to 
conceal his rears from the person most 
interested in the sad truth ; and when 
the party arrived they found her fully 
prepared. Still senseless, her beloved 
child was gently undressed, and placed 
on a bed, from which, alas ! she was 
never to rise again ! 

There are few places within the 
walls of Rome, crowded as eveiy snot 
may be with the charms of associa- 
tions or local beauty, which possess, 
at least to the English traveller, so 
great an interest as the spot hallowed 
as the burial-ground of Protestant 
visiters to the Eternal City. So mul- 
tiform in their sources, so strong in 
degree, so lasting in impression are 
the interests it awakens, that H is 
difficult to assign to any a preponder- 
ating influence. Under the frown of 
the mighty walls, which for so many 
centuries girded and defended the 
liberties of Rome ; the dial, as it wane, 
upon which the shadow of the ma- 
jestic monument of Caius Cestus 
marks daily the hours' flight — within 
a bow-shot of the yellow Tiber, and at 
the foot of that strange hill formed 
by the broken pottery of its ancient 
and mysterious lords, it yields to few 
places in historic or antiquarian inter- 
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eet For the painter it has peculiar 
charms; and the poet might there 
find inspiration as noble as could 
possibly be supplied by external ob- 
jects; while, hallowing, softening, 
beautifying each individual interest. 
it sheas over all a sacred ana 
melancholy spell. It is emphatically 
the grave of youth — and it is bitter 
to walk from monument to monu- 
ment, from sod to sod, beneath its 
rreouent cypresses and rose-trellised 
paths, and mark how few lustres have 
been attained by those who sleep be- 
neath them. With little variation 
they tell the same melancholy tale, 
fever, consumption, accident, or study 
— the strong mind wearing through 
the weak scabbard, ail homilies upon 
the one text — "death in youth" 
Light, indeed, must be the heart which 
can quit its gates unimpressed with 
the conviction, painful, yet whole- 
some, that in the midst, not only of 
life, out of life's prime, we are in 
death. There is something of mock- 
ery in the rank luxuriance of the 
vegetation which springs around those 
tombs, the leaves oroader and fresher 
than tneir wont, its clustering flowers 
more profuse and of deeper hue, its 
abundant ivy and quick-springing 
grass, suggesting the idea painful and 
repulsive — that their life and bril- 
liancy, and strength, are drawn from 
sources, which to us speak only of 
mortality, darkness, and decay ; while 
the century-blooming aloe, the pine, 
to which a year is but as a day. and 
the monument, upon which the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years has been 
only sufficient to shed a beautifying 
tint, laugh in their undecaying gran- 
deur at the paltry sum of the years here 
recorded. .... 

Slowly and mournfully the pageant 
wound through the narrow streets, 
the broad piazzas, by the spark- 
ling fountains, and under the gloomy 
arches of the city. A plain naked 
looking hearse, and two or three 
old fashioned and crazy carriages 
were surrounded and followed by a 
numerous train of pedestrian mourn- 
ers. In the first carriage Paolo Sil- 
vani, Henry Freeling, the chaplain, 
and Dr. D sat in unbroken si- 
lence—the hands of tne two young 
men clasped together as if for mu- 
tual support in that trying and ter- 
rible hour; the sky was bright and 



cloudless, and the air joyous and fresh, 
had nothing of sympathy with that 
mournful procession. Two and two, 
fifty or sixty of his friends or brother 
artists, all in deep mourning, followed 
Spencer Freeling to his last home ; and 
from their whispered praises, their 
earnest sorrow, and affectionate sym- 
pathies, what an epitaph might have 
been written ! The gates were reach- 
ed ; and as the coffin was lifted out 
of the hearse, by an instinctive sug- 
gestion of affectionate friendship. 
Lawless, Strange, and four other or 
his intimate associates, silently dis- 
placed the accustomed bearers, and, 
with full hearts and tearful eyes, bore 
it silently to the little chapel, too small 
to contain more than half the number 
of the mourners. 

In a voice trembling and almost 
inarticulate with emotion, the chap- 
lain read the first portion of the beau- 
tiful service for the dead ; and when 
the friends once more raised the coffin 
to carry it to the grave which had been 
prepared, the suppressed sob, the long- 
drawn sigh, the silent tear, told how 
deeply alfwere moved. At the head of 
the new-made grave, in a position of 
hopeless helpless misery, pitiable to 
see, stood Paolo Silvani, watching with 
a kind of desperate fascination the 
adjusting of the ropes which were to 
lower into the grave, to hide from his 
sight for ever, the last remains of the 
friend he had so truly loved. As the 
ceremony proceeded, his frame shook 
violently; and the natural pallor of 
his face became so ghastly, that Law- 
less, in alarm, hurried to his side, and, 
scarcely master of his own voice, 
endeavoured to rouse him As the 
words "dust to dust — ashes to ashes" 
were followed by the rattle of the clay 
upon the coffin, a convulsive tremor 
passed over his face ; and, disengaging 
himself from the arm of Lawless, he 
dashed forward as if he would have 
thrown himself into the grave, and, 
with a deep groan, fell senseless upon 
the dark wet earth. As he was borne 
away, the last solemn words of the 
service were uttered, and the earthly 
chain between Spencer Freeling and 
the world was snapt in twain. 

Three years passed away, and two 
young men stood by that grave. 
At tne head, a plain white marble 
tablet bore tnis simple but affecting 
inscription : " To the memory of 
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Spencer Freeling, this monument was bun. They passed cm. Separated 
erected by bis friends and brother a single plain and namel es s gra 
artists. He died ; and his place has indicated only by the grass- 
never been filled up." mound, and a black wooden _ 
Wild flowers ana roses had sprung was another tablet precisely shnilai 



was another tablet precisely sunuai 
to that of which we have spoken. 
The date of the death of hervU 



around that grave, and with a trem- 
bling hand and moist eye. Henry Freel- 
ing said, as he stooped to gather a slept beneath it was four days latetf 
rose bud from the stem : " My poor and the name it bore was Agaq 
mother will prize this." But Paolo Mortown. 
SilvanFs heart was too full to answer 



THE PRIMROSE. 

Prom out the cool moss-tufted glade. 
Prom where the blue stream bounds along, 

Where birds thy matin welcome bade, 
And soft winds sung thy even song. 

Prom watching the pale moon ride by, 
From bathing in the cold night-shower, 

Sweet nursling of ungenial sky 
Come to my lady's lonely bower ! 

Come, with thy balmy breath, and sweet, 

Thy silken lip all pale and fair — 
Come, tell the truth, for maiden meet, 

That nature's hand has written there. 

Tell her how meekly and how well 
Your slender blossoms decked the wild ; 

And when winds blew and rain-drops fell 
Looked through the storm to heaven, and smiled 

As cheerily as though no shade 
Or cloud had ever wrapped your sun, — 

And thus should woman s part be played, 
And thus should Christian's course oe run. 

Not only when his sunny light 
Young joy along her pathway throws, 

But she must still be sweet and bright 
In trial stern and lonely woes. 

In loveliness and meekness move 
With patient heart and cloudless face, 

And incense sweet of peace and love 
Shed round her own appointed place. 

Thus be your simple moral said, 
And Jane shall hide you in her vest ; 

There bloom awhile, your perfume shed, 
Then wither, folded to her breast 
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TfflB object matter of theological 
works, distinguished by any degree of 
spiritual unction, and recommended 
by a popular name, is tolerably cer- 
tain to attract attention at the pre- 
sent time. The Guardian and the 
Record will detect heresies of oppo- 
site complexion in a pamphlet or a 
sermon. TheChristian Remenibran- 
cer and Observer will grind the more 
elaborate treatise between ecclesias- 
tical upper and nether mill-stones. 
Perhaps, if the work touch upon the 
domains adjacent to theology — of his- 
tory, philosophy, or criticism — the 
Quarterly will speak with amiable 
neutrality, or the Edinburgh with 
dexterous ill-nature. But the general 
characteristics of style prevalent in 
our contemporary theologians of dif- 
ferent schools have been little criti- 
cised. 

We propose, in the present paper, 
to attempt a rough classification of 
the styles of our oetter-known con- 
temporary theologians, and we hope 
to draw one or two inferences of no 
inconsiderable practical importance. 

To a member of the Church of 
Rome, who can get over the incon- 
venient perspicuity of a portion of 
the obscure fourteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, we can fancy that there 
is something majestic and philosophi- 
cal in the use of the Latin tongue. 
In addition to the scriptural difficulty, 
there is, indeed, a considerable amount 
of practical absurdity. There is also 
a strange incongruity between the re- 
ligion of peace and the language which 
represents war. But setting these ob- 
jections aside, we can understand' what 
might be said from the ultra-montane 
point of view. These dogmatic, litur- 
gical, and sacramental formularies, it 
might be urged, envelope the spirit of 
divine truth with an appropriate 
wisdom. The fact that the language is 
dead is its peculiar recommendation. 
It is alien to the spirit of the age. The 
interests and vicissitudes of the world 
cannot affect its form. The fixity and 
immobility of death, indeed, are in 
its rigid lines, and there is something 
awful and austere in the passionless 
accents of its music. So much the 



better, our philosopher might con- 
tinue : sacred verities will not be mo- 
dified by changeful and flexible con- 
structions ; dogmatic vigour will not 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of ele- 
gant translations ; a fixed, unvarying 
language is the vehicle for that which 
is unvarying. The ship of speech which 
is to transport eternal verities across 
the gulf of time, ought to partake in 
something of the immutable charac- 
ter of eternity. It is not merely that 
the rich and olden scent has been en- 
closed in an ancient wrapper of lan- 
guage : it is that the aroma has pass- 
ed into and been absorbed by the 
wrapper. 

Now, omitting the important fact, 
that the wrong tongue has been 
chosen— (for, assuming the hypothesis, 
Greek, the mould into which the con- 
summation of religion was cast, should 
have been the selected vehicle) — and 
waiving other considerations, there 
is one point that should not be for- 
gotten. The verities of the Chris- 
tian faith are not merely speculative. 
Here, yet more truly than in ethics, 
may it be said, " the end is not know- 
ledge, but practice." Acts of faith 
demand corresponding acts of will, 
and corresponding emotions. The 
spring of these emotional and volun- 
tary acts is touched through the me- 
dium of language. The Englishman 
or the German is not accessible to. 
the vocables which worked mightily 
in Cyprian or Augustine. He must 
be drawn with the cords of a man ; 
by the human influences of common 
speech, with all its hoarded poetry ; 
by familiar words, with all tneir ex- 
uberant and unanalyzed wealth of 
passionate association. With ail re- 
spect for Dean Trench, we suspect 
that it is with many words as it is 
with ail passions : passion protends 
itself to an object ; when we attempt 
to analyze the passion, we dwell on 
it, we arrest it ; and in doing so, an- 
nihilate it. So with many words 
which are intensely influential : when 
we come to analyze them, they melt 
away from us. 

That which is true of a dead lan- 
guage in theology may also, in mea- 
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sure,betraeofmodemtongues. Theo- 
logy learned to discard Latin, the type 
of immobility, the symbol of the past; 
and flung herself upon the vulgar 
tongues, tne type of progression, and 
the symbol of the future. But even 
in modern tongues, theological for- 
muke soon come to need translation. 
Every generation must re-translate 
them for itself. The style of a theo- 
logical writer is his mode of render- 
ing eternal truth into a "language 
understanded of the people." 

The variety of style in Scripture is 
patent and conspicuous, infidels, 
indeed, have often objected against 
its authority, that " it is not composed 
by rules of art agreed upon by cri- 
tics for polite and correct writing." 
Shaftesbury, in especial, has pressed 
the analogy between the grammatical 
art of characters, painUa spttch, and 
the art of painting itself. There are 
foreign churches, m which there are 

Cis which tradition asserts to have 
angelically wrought by a su- 
pernatural hand and sacred pencil 
Shaftesbury proceeds to argue, that 
had such a piece happened to be of a 
hand like Raphael's, he should have 
found nothing certain to oppose to the 
tradition ; but that, as he observed 
the whole style of the pretended 
heavenly workmanship to vary in 
many particulars from the truth of 
art, ne ventured to assert confidently 
that, had the pencil been heaven- 
guided, it could never have been so 
lame in its performance; and he 
insinuates that the same conclusion 
follows from an application to Scrip- 
ture of the rules of language and 
grammar. But the hand of Raphael 
would not have been literally divine 
anymore than that of the inferior pain- 
ter. In the very absence of the correct 
elegancies of mere fine writings, we 
may trace something in consonance 
with a divine original The shores of 
the ocean and of the lakes are not 
bounded by rigidly straight lines. Even 
in a piece of artificial water, we can 
discriminate the hand of man from 
that of nature, by a want of that in- 
describable softness and waviness of 
outline which the latter leads along 
every curve : the mountains are not 
moulded into exact pyramids ; the 
stars are not cast into the stiff figures 
of Dutch gardening. "Yet," says 
Berkeley, **if I durst follow my own 
judgment, I shall be apt to think 



that there are noble beauties in the 
style of the Holy Scriptures : in the 
narrative parts, a strain so simple and 
unaffected; in the devotional and 
prophetic, so animated and sublime; 
and in the doctrinal parts, such an 
air of dignity and authority as seems 
to speak their original divine." It 
should be remembered, too, that in 
the delivery of His oracles, the Spirit 
did not merely string a passive lyre. 
He moulded and wrought a living 
personal instrument, not obliterating 
individual peculiarities. A variety ef 
style is the correlative of this true 
view of inspiration. Hence, Isaiah 
has been termed courtly ; Jeremiah 
has a divine rusticity ; the soul of 
Ezekiel expands among the grand 
and grotesque symbols of Babylonian 
power; Amos speaks like a herdsman; 
Hosea is concisely obscure, from the 
compressed intensity of his pathos; 
Malachifl ings off his denunciatory sen- 
tences into rapid and rugged questions. 

That elegance of style, as well ass 
philosophical cast of thought, were 
looked upon with some suspicion by 
many of the earlier fathers, there can 
be little doubt. " What have Athene 
and Jerusalem in common ? " (Quid 
ergo Atheni* et Hierosotymti f) asb 
Tertullian. We can reply, in the 
nineteenth century, our philosophy, 
our civilization,onr literature — Bacon, 
Milton, Shakespeare— supply the an- 
swer to the question. 

Our older English theology is re- 
markable for variety and excellence 
of style. There may, indeed, be a 
certain monotonous affectation which 
runs through the second-rate Puri- 
tans, and second-rate High Church- 
men — the Ames, Perkins, and Cart- 
wrights, the Sparkes and Sparrowe ; 
but now different the expressive pithi- 
ness and scintillating fancy of Hall 
from the majestic exuberance of 
Hooker, sweeping on with periode 
rolling like a river through the 
length of the " Ecclesiastical Polity !" 
Bunyan's Saxon, rich and homely a* 
an English orchard ; Baxter's perfect 
language, mirroring the things of 
heaven, as a summer sea mirrors the 
stars ; Taylor's imagination, clustering 
beauties round his logic, like roses 
twining round a marble pillar, and h» 
playful thoughts ever and anon peep- 
ing through his fertile learning life 
children on an autumn morning dutv- 
ing themselves in the golden com ; 
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Barrow's exhaustive fulness and ex- 
quisite analysis ; Donnes' gentle wit, 
and sentences that sob like a penitent, 
or rise like a skylark to the gate of 
heaven; South, sometimes sinking 
to the level of a ribald cavalier, 
sometimes preaching like one in hea- 
ven ; Leighton'8 spiritual eloquence, 
through which his soul is visible, like 
the snow-white sand under the deep 
waters on a summer evening — to be 
ignorant of these writers is simply to 
be ignorant of one's own language. 
If the coarse fanatical cant of the 
Commonwealth, and the dissoluteness 
of the Restoration alike left their 
trail upon the English tongue, our 
English divines gave it fresh richness 
and purity. It is an observation of 
Swift's, that Hooker, the Churchman, 
and even Parsons, the Jesuit, were 
both elegant and intelligible to 
readers of Queen Anne's reign, while 
Wotton, Osborne, Daniel, ana other 
men from court, were already obsolete. 

With some misgivings we ask, 
whether our theologians will hold a 
similar position in this respect 1 Are 
there those among us to whom pos- 
terity will point with equal admira- 
tion and gratitude 1 

Certain peculiarities of style seem 
to run through certain sects, denomi- 
nations, and parties. 

The " Broad Church" can scarcely 
be said to possess a preacher of emi- 
nent popular power. Indeed the 
balancing and refined turn of mind 
which is required to make a " Broad 
Churchman," does almost ipso facto 
disqualify a man for the sweeping 
assertions and unhesitating assur- 
ance, without which oratory will 
never be jwpular. But the charms of 
style which are possessed by many of 
its writers, give it an advantage, 
which accounts in great measure for 
its success among highly-educated 
men and women. Mr. Maurice's 
misty grandeur and loving obscurity, 
through which one sees so many 
shadows looming; Mr. Kingslevs 
racy and idiomatic English, and his 
quiet suppressed humour (witness 
even his sermons, where, e.g., he speaks 
of the good people who think Abra- 
ham a supra-lapsarian Calvinist. and 
Noah a respectable member of the 
Church of England !) Mr. Llewellin 
Davies' adaptation of modern philo- 
sophical forms to old dogmatic 
troths ; Mr. Stanley's vast historical 



knowledge, his large charity, his ex- 
traordinary power of drawing lines of 
communication between the most dis- 
tant branches of knowledge, and of 
grouping the most apparently dissimi- 
lar facts under common principles, 
will at once occur to many of our 
readers. These divines have elegance, 
taste, and thoughtfulness. They are 
eminently useful in an age like the 
present. But, as a whole, they are 
rather essayists on religious subjects 
than divines. Swift used to sav that 
after his best pains he coula only 
preach pamphlets. The "Broad 
Church" gentlemen preach and write 
reviews. Their style is essentially a 
reviewing style. 

The "Tractarian School," deficient 
like the " Broad" in popular preaching, 
originally acquired much of its ascen- 
dancy by the wonderful masters of 
style whom it numbered among its 
adherents. Dr. Pusey, indeecLis often 
perplexed and incoherent His neck 
is stiff and his back heavy under the 
load of his patristic learning. His 
pages are strange with strings of capital 
letters, that leap down unaccountably 
upon atij ecti ves, and even articles in the 
middle of sentences. Patristic words 
are strangely tortured into English, 
e.g. "InGodded" and "InStrength- 
ened." His clauses are burdened 
with "ones," and "so to says," and 
" if one might say so with reverence," 
and thfe like. The eye wanders over 
long sentences apparently, which are 
really short ones, strung together by 
semicolons. Still to many minds he 
is an exceedingly fascinating writer. 
There is diffused over his sermons and 

Eractical writings an unearthly and 
ighly spiritual colouring. His illus- 
trations are various, original, and 
sometimes exquisitely felicitous. The 
very fact that in many cases he is 
merely translating the sentiments 
and emotions common to all sanc- 
tified minds into another dialect — 
new to most of us, because it is 
very old — gives his style an in- 
describable fascination. But Mr. 
Newman's sermons were, in point of 
style, the most charming and the most 
influential of all the writings of the 
" Tractarian" school Infinitely more 
earthly in tone than Pusey's, they 
found access to a larger class. Some- 
times picturesque and poetic; some- 
times clear, logical, and vigorous; oc- 
casionally cola ana obscure as a fog, 
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not seldom bitter and sarcastic, they 
must always rank high as specimens 
of style. Mr. Manning's tender, but 
dreamy beauty, melted into the evan- 
gelical hue. But the former pre-emi- 
nence of this school in the matter 
of style, has now passed away. Its 
greatest masters have passed into an- 
other camp, and seem to have blunted 
their pens. The world is tired of the 
monotony of their humble imitators. 
They have lately, however, exhibited 
a blank verse section. The "Last 
Words of an English Catholic" go off 
for pages, sometimes, in ten-syllabled 
unrhymed lines, printed as prose. Mr. 
Lee, the ex-editor of the Anglo-Ro- 
man Union, if we remember right, 
occasionally exhibits this peculiarity 
in his sermons. 

The Anglican School has several 
respectable writers. Dr. Hook is a 
manly and vigorous thinker. The 
burly vicar speaks in a straightfor- 
ward style, which accounts for his 
popularity. He is never philosophical, 
very rarely original in the substance 
of his thought ; but he is always sen- 
sible, and his sentences controversial 
are often like a buffet from a strong 
English fist in an antagonist's face. 
Professor Harold Browne's style is 
clear and careful, but not powerful. 
He has a curious trick of commencing 
very many sentences with " Nay ! 
The late Professor Blunt was, prob- 
ably, the very best writer of the 
pure Anglican School He abounds 
in pithy sayings, in proverbs, and 
quaint but reverent applications of 
familiar texts. When he is touching, 
his manliness and simplicity are quite 
irresistible. The Bishop of New Zea- 
land's style is very good. There are 
occasionally Homenc reminiscences 
hanging about it It is sometimes 
rich with the colours of the Melane- 
sian islands, and the chimes of the 
great Pacific fall delightfully upon 
our ears. The Bishop of Oxford's 
written is inferior to his spoken style. 
He sometimes expresses a thing bet- 
ter than any other living man. But 
his style is peculiar, monotonous, and 
occasionally meretricious and rather 
exaggerated. Early philosophical 
studies have left their trace behind, 
sometimes in beautiful and profound 
thoughts; sometimes, perhaps, in an 
affectation of " depth.' f 

The Whateleian School is cold in 
the pulpit, cold even in writing. They 



are to be recognised by a sort of 
affected simplicity, which lays hold 
upon a seeming difficulty, strips it of 
its jacket, ana hands it to you in a 
jiffy, peeled and boiled soft The Arch- 
bishop is said by some to have schooled 
himself into a repose and correct- 
ness, the most opposed to his natural 
predilections. The Scotch School of 
philosophy, Warburton, Swift, Paiey, 
and Tucker, have had their respective 
shares in modulating his Grace's style. 
Very marked is the employment by 
this school of illustrations. But these 
illustrations are either allusive-^(like 
the Archbishop's comparison, in hit 
evidence before the Oxford Commis- 
sion, of an unreal examination for 
University degrees to the shadow- 
thorn, in the Indian Shadow-land, 
mentioned in the Spectator) — or sci- 
entific, or from the side of observation, 
never from the side of sentiment 
or poetry. The Whateleians recoil 
rather too much from mysticism, and 
their fear of exaggerated spirituality 
breathes a coldness over their tone. 
Their writing is, perhaps, plausible 
rather than convincing; and stimu- 
lates opposition by its provoking ease 
and clearness. The Bishop of Cork 
will, probably, be numbered among 
the most eminent writers of this school 
But in many respects he shakes off its 
trammels, and reminds one rather of 
thepalmiest days of English literature. 
The Philosophical Theologians 
should not be forgotten here- 
of this school we possess several dis- 
tinguished ornaments. Dean Trench, 
though not an eloquent preacher, is 
an eloquent writer. There is admir- 
able accuracy in his use of words. 
They will bear to be looked at under 
a microscope. His style is a little 
cumbrous, however, and now and then 
quaint to the verge of affectation. Mr. 
Mansel's writing is just the vehicle 
for his philosophic spirit It is clear 
and logical, and always has the 
right word in the right place. He 
sometimes attains to a solemn and 
impressive earnestness of tone ; and 
ever and anon, flying gleams of poetry 
touch the vast granite masses of his 
argument. Dr. Thomson is a very 
elegant writer. The cumbrous divi- 
nity of Germany, the super-subtle 
speculations of Kant, the wire-drawn 
distinctions of the schoolmen and logi- 
cians, are rendered by him into easy 
and flowing English. And the prac- 
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tical ajjplications of his arguments rise 
to an impassioned earnestness. Dr. 
Lee's style is a favourable specimen 
of this school Perhaps he has been 
betrayed, by his admiration of Mr. 
Stanley's writings, into a species of 
excursive vivacity, which is a little 
inferior to the not ungraceful solidity 
of his great theological work. When 
Mr. B^rne has satisfied himself with 
riveting the close links of his reason- 
ing, and allows his heart to pour out 
its hoarded tenderness over the truth 
which his head has justified, there 
is a manly tenderness in his writing 
which, we think, is almost unequalled 
by anv living theological author. We 
would refer to the passages in his 
" Donnellan Lectures," where he 
points out the moral commission of 
sorrow to purify and exalt ; showing 
that suffering is one of the ingredients 
which are finely blended in the com- 
bination of beauty and sublimity; and 
where he reads with such exquisite 
pathos the logic of the human heart 
111 the presence of the beloved dead. 
One other also we must mention — 
though now no longer among us — 
William Archer Butler, for the ex- 
uberant richness of his imagination, 
for his magic power of importing il- 
lustrations from the remotest dis- 
tricts of human knowledge, for his 
broad generalizations, is the very Burke 
of phuosophical theology. Sentence 
after sentence, his style rolls on its 
majestic amplitude, the main body 
sweeping on direct to its bourne, with 
side-currents pushed out by its weight 
and volume into the pools and creeks 
of countless parentheses. 

The Roman Catholic school of theo- 
logians claim a word of notice. The 
literary qualifications of these divines 
are not generally considerable. We 
remember to have seen in a Roman 
Catholic volume of sermons the asser- 
tion, that some " persons pop straight 
into heaven." The fact of this literary 
inferiority has beenevidentlyrenwked 
by Dr. Newman. 

«« ' Look at their books of devotion,' 
insisted Carlton, « they can't write Eng- 
lish. ' 

" Reding smiled at Carlton, and slowly 
shook his head to-and-fro, while he said, 
' They write English, I suppose, as classi- 
cally as St. John writes Greek." — "Loss 
and Gain, ** p. 331. 

Dr. Faber writes loosely; but ho 



has a rich poetic fancy, and large 
general reading. Dr. Newman and 
Dr. Manning, the former especially, 
seem to have lost, with their old asso- 
ciations, their purity and simplicity 
of diction. Can any thing be clum- 
sier or weaker than these sentences 
gathered from a single sermon ? — 

41 Where is there upon earth the 
champion, the hero, the lawgiver, the 
body politic, which was great three hun- 
dred years ago, and is great now? " 

Where, indeed, the hero — for we are 
not aware that people now-a-days live 
three hundred years? Some would 
say the English race and constitution 
were great three hundred years ago, 
and are great still. But to point 
rather to the Doctor's style, we pro- 
ceed : — 

"Moralists and poets, often do they 
descant upon this innate vitality of mat- 
ter, this innate perishableness of mind. 
Man, the greatest work of God's hand 
under the sun, he, in all the manifesta- 
tions of his complex being, is born only 
to die. The noblest efforts of his genius, 
the conquests he has made, they outlive 
himself." 

One more sentence — 

"Were we the inhabitants of some 
sister planet, possessed of a more perfect 
mechanism than this earth has discov- 
ered for surveying the transactions of 
another globe, and did we turn our eyes 
thence towards England just at this 
season, we should be arrested by a poli- 
tical phenomenon as wonderful as any 
which the astronomer notes down from 
his physical field of view." 

Dr. Newman does not mean, of 
course, to tell us that political pheno- 
Tnena are the objects which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Dr. Robinson 
contemplate through telescojpes— that 
Lord Eosse is occupied in inspecting 
the India Bill — but his words decid- 
edly and distinctly convey such an 
impression. 

We can only mention it as note- 
worthy, that the adoption of a creed 
of un-English complexion seems to 
have unstrung the threads of a beau- 
tiful English style— that a perversion 
of thought has been accompanied by 
a curious perversion of the mode of 
expressing thought. But we must 
not be guilty of the discourtesy of 
overlooking Cardinal Wiseman. His 
Eminence's style is pompous and 
tawdry, theatrical and overdone. His 
strokes are like those upon drop- 
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scenes, which look well at a distance, 
bat are coarse and clumsy upon near 
inspection. His sentences are like 
tall footmen in gaudy liveries, with 
splay feet and knocker knees. Take 
an instance from the Cardinal's Bal- 
linasloe sermon : — 

" It would appear that the best 
sample of the church, as it was for a 
long time in this country, is exactly one 
of those ancient churches I have de- 
scribed, of which every buttress has 
been plucked away, and thus, while in 
the meantime all these had not been 
able to wipe away that sacredness of 
consecration which they had received, 
while all had been in vain to draw away 
the affection of the people while it yet 
remained a consecrated ground for 
them. Imagine a congregation assem- 
bled in such a place worshipping God 
according to the religion of their fathers, 
and then I imagine to myself it to have 
been done merely by the providence of 
God, which He extended to one of His 
great saints, who, when he took shelter 
in a dilapidated house, God sustained 
with His hand the storm of snow that 
was coming to crush and destroy him, 
and kept it suspended over his head, 
making that which symbolized merely 
coldness and poverty, to become the 
shield of his protection ; and the beam 
came softly through the roof and showed 
to those with him below that God's hand 
was over him. So it was that the won- 
derful grace of God had saved religion, 
and the storm which had discharged it- 
self repeatedly over their poor afflicted 
church, was the very security that God 
gave to it of its future happiness, and 
showed that it had not been abandoned 
for ever: and it was through all this 
apparently oppressive and pitiless storm 
that the softened rays of faith came 
down and filled the hearts of all that 
were there assembled ; and then when 
it cleared away, the sun was shining 
brightly — it had begun to appear in its 
beauty, and it is rising towards its 
meridian now.*' 

The best writers of this kind seem 
to have exchanged the expression of 
moral and religious truth for a species 
of spiritual puffing — for inflated 
compliments to living celebrities of 
their church, and poor semi-historical 
orations. 

Thus, Dr. Newman : — 

44 1 listen, and I hear the sound of 
voices grave and musical renewing the 
old chant with which Augustine greeted 
Ethelbert in the free air upon the Kent- 
ish strand. It comes from a long pro- 
cession, and it winds along the cloisters. 



Priests, and religious theologians from 
the schools, and canons from the cathe- 
dral walk in due precedence ; and then 
there comes a vision of well nigh twelve 
mitred heads ; and last I see a prince of 
the church in the royal die of empire 
and of martyrdom — a pledge to us from 
Borne, of Rome'sunwearied love— a token 
that that goodly company is firm ia 
apostolic faith and hope. And the shadow 
of the saints is there. St. Benedict if 
there speaking to us by the voice of bi- 
shop and of priest, and counting over 
the long ages through which he hai 
prayed, and studied, and laboured ; there, 
too, is St. Dominic's white wool, which 
no blemish can impair, no stain can dim. 
And if St. Bernard be not there, it is 
only that his absence may make him to 
be remembered more. And the princely 
patriarch, St. Ignatius, too, the St. 
George of the modern world, with hit 
chivalrous lance run through his writh- 
ing foe, he, too, sheds his blessing upon 
that train. And others also, his eqoata 
or his juniors in time, whose pictures 
arc above our altars, or soon shall be— 
the surest proof that the Lord's arm hai 
not waxen short, nor His mercy failed— 
they, too, are looking down from tbeir 
thrones on high upon the throng. And 
so that high company moves on into 
the holy place ; and there, with august 
rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates the 
great act which brings it thither. What 
is that act ? It is the first Synod of a 
new hierarchy— it is the resurrection of 
the church." 

So, also, Dr. Manning : — 

"What, Fathers in Christ, what 
brings you here to-day but to legislate in 
His name ? After three hundred yean 
to build again what fear or fcrce threw 
down ; by a Divine power to undo what 
the sin of man accomplished. Another 
in the august line of Pontiffs has restored 
what a sainted predecessor gave, and 
bestows once more what England for- 
felted. The hierarchy of Gregory is re- 
produced in the hierarchy of Pius : a 
new order rises in its perfection. The 
Church of England in Synod takes 
up its work again after a silence of three 
hundred years. It re-opens its proceed- 
ings with a familiarity as prompt, and 
a readiness as calm, as if it resumed 
to-day the deliberation of last night. 
Though centuries of time have rolled 
away since it sat in council, the latt 
Synod in England is but as the session 
of yesterday to the session of the 
morrow. Time is not with the Church 
of God, save as it works in time, 
and time for it. The prerogatives ot 
the Church, like His from whom they 
spring, are changeless. You meet here 
as of old once more; you have no prin- 
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ciples to seek, no theories to invent, no 
precedents to discover ; from the highest 
obligation to the lowest usage, all is de- 
finite and sure. After centuries, the 
Church puts forth its divine laws and 
powers, and applies them to the needs 
of place and time with the precision of 
a science and the facility of instinct. 
What is human stiffens and dies; the 
Living is ever in act as He in whose life 
the Church lives eternally. 

" And if we be faithful now as you of 
old, what a future is before us I All 
things bespeak a great hereafter. All 
around is laid upon a scale of vastness. 
The empire of Britain cannot be neutral 
in the earth. Its mass is too great to 
move this way or that without inclining 
the world as it sways. For good or for 
evil, it must leave its stamp upon the 
future. Under its shadow must spring 
up surpassing forms either of life or 
death. Penal colonies inexhaustible in 
evil, or Catholic races, cities, and states, 
must be its offspring. As the Greek 
and the Latin of old, so the Saxon blood 
and speech now are spread throughout 
the earth ; a prelude, now as then, of 
some profound design of God. Already 
the Saxon, with his kindred races from 
our shores, encompasses the world. 
They are flowing together; they are 
meeting in new regions of the earth ; 
ever moving on, westward from the 
Atlantic, eastward from the Indian 
Seas. The earth is girdled about with 
our race, bearing forth with them the 
institutions, traditions, and customs, — 
the nerve, the intelligence, the endur- 
ance, the will of England. They are 
laying deep and wide the base of civili- 
zation, of empires yet to come. Not 
without purposes in heaven is all this 
accomplishing. Do we not even now 
already perceive its issue ? Even now 
already the Catholic Church holds the 
widest possession of this mighty frame. 
It is penetrating on every side with all 
its power of life and of futurity. The 
see of St. Peter is present in all the 
colonies of England ; the unity of the 
Catholic Episcopate binds them all in 
one; the priesthood already lifts the 
one Sacrifice in every land ; orders con- 
secrated to God have their home in 
every clime: what are all these but 
germs of the future, fruitful principles, 
and productive centres of unity and 
truth ? Nothing shall be lacking in the 
hour of need ; for the Multiplier is there. 
All things do him service ; even those 
that resist Him, in resistance do Hig 



will. For three hundred years the em- 
pire of old Rome strove to put out the 
Truth ; for three hundred years, in every 
city and province of its mighty sway, 
the praetor and the lictor, the axes and 
the rods, wreaked their worst upon the 
Faith. For three hundred years all the 
conscious influence of Rome was bent in 
one aim to destroy the Church of God, but 
all the while its unconscious influence, 
even without its knowledge and against 
its will, wrought for the name of Jesus. 
It confirmed His kingdom upon earth. 
Through all the Church still stood, ex- 
panding in calmness and in power, 
moulding to itself the framework and 
the substance of the empire. It had 
united all nations, that the Church 
might penetrate mankind ; it had pro- 
claimed silence in the earth, that the 
infallible voice might be heard ; its fleets 
and armies opened land and sea for the 
passage of evangelists; its roads and 
commerce laid the world together ; its 
laws protected the faithful; its cities 
were Apostles' thrones. So shall it be 
again. Let us fear nothing but mistrust. 
We need but faith, and faith too is a 
gift of God. He is with us in his com- 

Eassion and His omnipotence. The 
ord is come into our wilderness, and 
the hour to interpose is nigh. Though 
the line of St. Augustine be broken, and 
his see without a name; though the 
saints of our Saxon land seem left with- 
out offspring or inheritance, St. Alban 
and St. Bede, St. Edmund and St. 
Thomas, shall yet have sons as princes 
in all lands." 

The influence of three eminent 
writers upon the style of the Evan- 
gelical school has been particularly 
conspicuous. 

The late Robert Hall was a great 
master of the English language. With 
somewhat of the Johnsonian magni- 
loquence, he adopted a more varied con- 
struction, and sentences shorter and 
more concentrated. Hall's intellec- 
tual powers were of the highest order. 
His writings are as a coat-of-mail 
of chain armour, with every link at 
once strong and burnished. Some of 
his sermons are like a bush, serried 
with dense and spike-pointed foliage, 
on whose points the light is reflected 
with many twinkling scintillations. 
Passion and genius glitter upon their 
close and piercing logic. His faults 
are — that ambitious brevity* which 



k Has true brevity ever been so well described as in these rare and curious lines ? 
Svmmachus in verbis parens, scd mente profundus; 
Prodigufl in sensn, verbis angnstus, abundans 
Mente, sed ore minor : fractu, non frond© beatus, 
Sensus divitias verbi brevitate coaretat. 
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givesthe appearance of deeper thought 
and fuller meaning, and a certain 
general hardness of elegance. His 
few flights of imagination rather verge 
upon the borders of the ludicrous. 
For instance, the close of his sermon 
on the Princess Charlotte : — 

•' No, illustrious Princess, it will be 
long ere the name of Charlotte Auguste 
is mentioned by Britons without tears ; 
remote posterity also, which shall peruse 
thy melancholy story, will May it to 
heart,' and will be tempted to ask, why 
no milder expedient could suffice to cor- 
rect our levity, and make us mindful of 
our latter end ? while they look back 
with pity on the amiable victim." 

Not seldom, too, one is struck in 
Hall's writings by a ludicrous dispro- 
portion between Lis subjects and the 
expressions which he selects. The 
Baptist denomination expands from 
its suburban flower-pot into the oak 
of the universal church. Phrases are 
used of Bedcombc or Fuller, such as 
might better beseem Augustine or 
Chrysostom. The domestic relations 
of these excellent dissenting ministers, 
their comely wives, whom they drove 
in their gigs, and their chubby children 
whom they reared virtuously and 
apprenticed, to Mr. Meltings or Mr. 
Figga, are celebrated in the style which 
is generally appropriated to the severe 
and stately muse of History. This 
strain has passed over to many of 
Mr. Hall's denomination. Tlius^ we 
recollect to have read of the minister 
of a small chapel : "His domestic 
felicity was increased in the course of 
that year by his union with a lady of 
genuine piety and elegant accomplish- 
ments, the daughter of the sainted 
BottomlyP We can trace Mr. Hall's 
influence on the style of many of our 
divines. We may mention, especially, 
the close-knit and accurate English 
of Mr. Boyd of Cheltenham. 

Edward Irving was deeply read in 
the Divines of the Reformation, and in 
the elder Puritans. To this, however, 
he added a profound acquaintance 
with some English churchmen, more 
especially with Hooker. The sacra- 
mental views of the latter, originally 
as it were held in solution, have since 
percolated the whole soil of Irvingism. 
Irving's mind was crowded with 
the awful images of Hebrew poetry, 
and of the Hebrew-souled Milton. 
His memory, too, was richly stored 



with general literature, with popular 
legends and stories. Thus he is the 
Corypheus of the anecdotical and 
romantic school in theology; for 
these two elements had long been 
rigorously excluded. 

In point of style Dr. Chalmers was 
remarkable but scarcely admirable. 
The Quarterly once characterized his 
Natural Theology, as " Butler done into 
bad Scotch." Certainly, he abounds 
in singular terms, "a wanting," "we 
do opine," and the like. Abstract 
terms always appear in the plural: 
"sublimities," "sanctities," "morali- 
ties," and so forth. His style is writ- 
ten oratory, speech intended for oral 
utterance, but first committed to writ- 
ing. Its whole structure smacks of 
the pulpit cushion. Curiously con- 
trasted with its long, rolling sentences, 
and awful prolixity of synonymea,are 
its short, homely illustrations. Thus, 
speaking of objections to the form of 
a communion being allowed to act as 
reasons for breaking it up, when its 
doctrine was sound, an acquaintance 
told us that he heard Dr. Chalmers 
read^ "Would you proceed to pitch 
into the gas-pipes, and let off the gas. 
because you objected to their shape f 
This, too, is very rich, addressed to 
those who looked to popular election 
of ministers as the stronghold of a 
church : "I do not see how you arc 
to get quit of the evils incidental to 
all sorts of patronage, merely by mul- 
tiplying the number of patrons. Mul- 
tiplication, I ever understood, told 
only on the amount of the things to 
which it was applied, and not upon 
the character or kind of them. It 
results in a greater number of apples, 
but has no power to change them into 
apricots." But Chalmers' writing is 
specially noteworthy, as indicating 
one of the first applications of modern 
ethics and psychology to the service 
of the sanctuary. JBrown, Stewart, 
and Reid, are made to supply the 
substratum of many an evangelical 
argument And if this were the case 
with the Scotch phttosophy— jreat 
only in accurate observation of the 
human mind, and in monographs of 
special human faculties, but unable 
to teach any thing of tne principle, 
nature, laws, destination of the soul, 
and obliged to postulate a multitude 
of primitive facts ssjirst princij>Ui— 
how fruitfully may this nint be ex- 
panded by those who have been train- 
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ed in richer systems % Mr. Melville's 
style is manifestly moulded upon 
Chalmers'. 

Our contemporary evangelical di- 
vines, with a few eminent exceptions, 
are little remarkable as specimens of 
written style. Content with their 
acknowledged superiority in the pul- 
pit, and with the immediate success 
of the pieces to which they attach 
their names, they do not seem to write 
for posterity. 

Dr. M'Neile's language, divested of 
his majestic attitudes and command- 
ing presence, is not equal to his de- 
served reputation. The Bishop of 
Carlisle's writing is weak; Bishop 
Bickersteth's, smooth and flowing, but 
pointless. But Mr. Ryle is racy, and 
smacks of Hugh Latimer. Bishop 
Baring has academic elegance, and is 
accurate, if not powerful. The days 
have been, when Archbishop Sumner 
could wield his pen to some purpose. 
His Commentary may be disappoint- 
ing ; but his Apostolic Preaching is a 
model of discussions of the kind, with 
a kind of Judicial impartiality and 
clearness. Bishop O'Brien is formed 
in the school of Butler. His language 
sometimes vibrates like a whalebone- 
handled whip in the grasp of a giant ; 
and as he stands on tiptoe to give 
spring to his cut at a fallacy or an 
affectation, one hardly hears the 
crack, until it comes down, and leaves 
a bloody weal behind. 

We should just mention the Trac- 



talite, or Large-cap and Note of 
Admiration ! ! School, who bear the 
same relation to written, that Mr. 
Spurgeon does to spoken, style. 

This sketch has been necessarily 
brief and hasty. The lessons we 
would draw from it must be hastier 
still, and rather hinted than written 
out. 

It was said by the ancient apologist,* 
that the philosophers thought nothing 
true which was not pleasant to hear ; 
that they measured truth, not by its 
intrinsic weight, but by the orna- 
ment of its style. He did not, how- 
ever, despise the influence of eloquent 
writing but rather longed to see it 
enlistee! on the side of the Gospel. 
It is no unimportant service which 
literature renders to religion, if it re- 
moves prejudices from one class of 
minds. 

The diffusion of a good style of 
writing among our divines will be of 

freat service to our clergy and peopla 
t will make the former dissatisfied 
with traditionary platitudes. It will 
force them to translate the language 
of Scripture and of the church into 
the language of their own minds. 
And it will teach our congregations not 
to associate orthodoxy with narrow- 
ness and monotony — not to accuse 
men of "not preacning the Gospel," 
merely because they render the doc- 
trine m the dialect which is natural 
to them. 



autumn. 

Ruddy as gold is the chestnut tree 

When autumn passes by : 
No bleak wind crisps the silent sea 

Which is blue as a maiden's eye. 

The yellow sun through the forest leaves 
Drops a thread of dancing light : 

Young children sing 'mid the barley-sheaves, 
And shout at the swallow's flight. 

Yet Earth is lonely. The woodland sere 
And the softly murmuring foam 

Seem ever to bring to the listening ear 
Sweet songs of an unknown home. 



vol. lil- 



* Lactantius, Divin. Instit., Liber V. 
-NO. CCCX. 
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L Theology and Philosophy— such 
are the two subjects, it will be re- 
membered, which are wedded toge- 
ther in the first section of our Foreign 
Courier. Misgivings occasionally 
come over us as to whether the match 
be a happy one ; whether it prove 
prolific or any thing but matrimonial 
jars. Which is to wear the breeches? 
which is to be the master ; which the 
servant — a servant, indeed, Philo- 
sophy is at all times willing to be, 
provided always it be charged with 
carrying the torch in the van, not the 
train in the rear of Truth : and thus 
it is that Reason and Faith wax 
abusive and come to blows, and amid 
the dust and turmoil of the fight, 
poor Truth fares sadly indeed, 

CoBtusque vnlgares et adun 
Spernit humum fugiente penn&. 

Says Reason: "Faith or religion 
belongs to the infancy of the world, 
to an age of poetry and spontaneity : 
but now that the world has arrived 
at man's estate, it behoves it no longer 
to act as a child, to think as a child, 
to speak as a child: it must needs 
ut away childish things : spontaneity 
ias been supplanted by reflexion, 
Faith by Science. The pleasing fan- 
tasies which allured the childlike 
imagination of the world's blind baby- 
hood are chased away by the meri- 
dian sim of the ripened reason in the 
full grown man. Synthesis has had 
its day — the' reign of analysis has 
commenced." To this and such like 
arguments and invectives, Theology 
too commonly replies by invectives 
without arguments. A better way 
has recently been followed by the 
author of a work now before us,* in 
which an elaborate reply is attempted 
to these charges against Revelation, 
so far as they impugn the divine le- 
gation of Moses, and the scientific 
value of the Pentateuch. The Mosaic 
writings are believed by M. Tripard 



hi 



to be a palpable contradiction to the 
philosophical theories of the nine- 
teenth century. Apart from any ab- 
stract discussion as to the reasonable- 
ness and justice of thus parcelling 
out the history of the world into ages 
of Infancy ana Manhood, Spontaneity 
and Reflexion, Synthesis and Analysis, 
this learned avocat of Besancon main- 
tains that in the particular case of 
the Bible the theory is not substan- 
tiated by facts. For there the fea- 
tures and the faculties which this 
psychology rather than philosophy of 
history assigns to the more advanced 
mental development of humanity, are 
found to co-exist with the tendencies 
and qualities which are assumed to 
be the attributes of the so-called 
poetic age of the world's infancy. In 
lieu of the ornate fictions, visionary 
myths, and all that exuberance of 
imagination which we are told occu- 
pied the day dreams of the boyhood 
of our race, we meet with a concise 
history, a precise morality, an exact 
and exhaustive code, and a perfect 
mine of transcendental teaching on 
the ways of God to man : the very op- 
posite, in short, of every thing which 
the presumptive hypotheses of philo- 
sophy postulate respecting the infancy 
of faith as the faith of infancy. Such 
is the antithesis which M. Tripard is 
desirous of establishing in the face of 
that thesis which M. Cousin he con- 
tends—for it is obviously M. Cousin 
who is designated as the Ulusirepro- 
fesseur — has rendered popular among 
students of history and philosophy. 
The scope of his work, it will be seen, 
is any thing but narrow ; and on this 
ground allowances should be made 
for any imperfections which may be 
found to attach to so vast an under- 
taking. It is divided into two parts, 
of which the first is mainly historical, 
the second is mainly philosophical 
We shall endeavour to give a hasty 
analysis of their contents. The first 



* Motse on lea Lois fondamentales des socttth, Vkistoir*, lea sciences, et la philoso- 
phic, cTaprds le PetUateuque. Par C. Tripard, Avocat, Membre de TAcademie de 
Besancon. Paris: LecoflVe. 1858. London: Williams and Norgate. 3vols., Sro. 
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hundred pages are devoted to an exa- 
mination of the history of the crea- 
tion — Geology and Genesis are con- 
fronted with each other ? and the 
scientific import of the " six days" is 
brought out with considerable ability. 
The second chapter discusses the his- 
tory of man and the origin of evil, 
the fourth vindicates the Ethnology 
and Linguistic of the Pentateuch. 
The fifth chapter—upwards of 200 
pages in length— goes critically 
through the history contained in the 
book of Genesis. The sixth chapter, 
which is mainly taken from Daunou, 
and which completes the first volume, 
treatB of the Mosaic chronology. The 
seventh chapter contrasts Moses as a 
philosophical historian with Vico> 
feossuet, and Herder, and shows with 
what prophetic gaze the sacred writer 
looked out beyond the limits of his 
own people. The two concluding 
chapters set forth the manner in 
which the sojourn in the wilderness 
was turned to account as a means of 
elevating, by spiritual training, a 
people degraded dv long and grievous 
bondage. The Second Part opens 
with an exposition of the Mosaic 
Theodicy and then branches off into 
all the departments of thought, activ- 
ity, and law, which are comprised 
under the name of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. The enactments of the deca- 
logue, the science of law, social or- 
ganization, the rights of nations, and 
the conquest of Canaan, the ordering 
of public worship, the priesthood, 
the administration of justice, the 
rights of persons — slaves, women, and 
citizens — the rights of property, of 
landed or funded, the regulations re- 
specting capital and interest, the sanc- 
tions by which all these laws were 
upheld, the punishments by which 
their violation was vindicated — such 
are the interesting topics embraced in 
the first ten chapters of Part II. This 
brings us well on into the third volume, 
which concludes with a chapter on 
the traditions current among other 
non-Jewish nations, followed by a 
vindication of the authenticity of the 
books of Moses in reply to Volney. 
We must remind the reader, in con- 
clusion, that the point to which all 
M. Tnpard's labours have been di- 



rected is simply this. He wishes to 
confute the position taken up by M. 
Cousin and others to the effect that 
all the religious teaching of the in- 
fancy of a nation is the product of a 
childlike faith and a poetical imagi- 
nation, to be succeeded, in due course, 
by the more exact reasoning of a 
maturer age. To do this, he shows 
from the Pentateuch that the test 
does not apply, and that in lieu of the 
vague phantoms conjured up by a 
wonder-loving age, we have the first 
principles enunciated of sciences which 
have since been brought to perfection. 
He has not. we think, dwelt suffi- 
ciently on the fact that the theory 
against which he thus vigorously puts 
lance in tilt, only ceases to be applic- 
able in the case of the Jews. It is 
but meagre justice to state in the con- 
cluding page of a third volume — " la 
theorie aura quelque chose de vrai, si 
on Fapplique aux religions egyptienne, 

grecque et romaine. In the cases 
ere enumerated the theory is not 
partially but entirely true. Tie ques- 
tion to determine is, whether, how, 
and why, principles of criticism which 
undoubtedly obtain with uncove- 
nanted religions, lose their force when 
brought to oear on the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. This triple question 
M. Tripard's book is intended to an- 
swer. "Tout imparfait qu' 11 est, 
j'ose roflrir a mes amis oomme un 
conseil, k mes enfants comme un Tes- 
tament, et h Dieu comme une Priere." 
We can only state that it does high 
credit to the learning and piety of its 
author, and will henceforth find itself 
a place in the Litteratur of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

We have been much pleased with 
an excellent little treatise* on Psycho- 
logy by a learned ecclesiastic of Saint 
Sulpice, whose Compendium Philo- 
sophic has reached four editions, and 
is in very general use throughout the 
seminaries of Franca Although an 
elementary work, it is no mere com- 
pilation : the writer has thought the 
subject out for himself, and the results 
are stated with a concision and per- 
spicuity rarely met with even m a 
French work Psychology is generally 
divided into two branches — 1, experi- 
mental ; and 2, rational The first of 



* Traite elemeniaire de Fsychologie intellectuelk. Paris: Lecoffre. 1868. 12mo. 
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these treats of the faculties of the 
soul, the second of the nature, origin, 
and destiny of the soul. Again, the 
former falls into three sections: — 
1, sesthetical ; 2. moral ; and 3, intel- 
lectual ; — according as we make sen- 
sation, the will, and the intellect, the 
more immediate subject of observa- 
tion. It is to the last of these, or in- 
tellectual psychology, that the present 
treatise is confined: a subsequent 
volume will treat of moral and icsthe- 
tical psychology. Having thus laid 
out the general scheme of his under- 
taking, our author breaks ground in 
Part I. by a series of chapters on per- 
ceptions, which he classifies in the 
following order, according to the 
sources from which they are derived : — 
1, Conscience ; 2, Memory ; 3, Sensu- 
ous perceptions as distinguished from 
sensations — a distinction this which 
would have saved Condillac and his 
school from the grossest errors; 4, 
Reason, or the perception of necessary 
as distinguished from contingent truth. 
He then passes on to those operations 
by which the soul, passing from a 
passive to an active state, adds to her 
mental store by transforming and 
modifying the materials collected by 
the perceptions. This second section 
is entitled "The Intellectual Func- 
tions," and comprises : — 1, Attention ; 
% Conception ; 3, Judgment ; 4, 
Reasoning ; and 5, Imagination. After 
this analysis of the particular or indi- 
vidual faculties and functions of the 
Sntellect, our author proceeds in Part 
J. to consider them in their totality. 
And here he has to deal with one of 
the most intricate problems of psycho- 
logy — namely, the classification of the 
intellectual faculties. After passing 
under review some of the principal 
solutions which have been offered, 
our author comes to the conclusion 
that the problem has yet to be solved. 
The remainder of the volume is taken 
up with disquisitions on the origin of 
our Ideas and on Language. A care- 
fully executed table of contents en- 
ables the reader to turn to any parti- 



cular point on which he may be de- 
sirous of elucidation. We shall ear- 
nestly look for the second division of 
this work. 

Any one who wishes to make him- 
self acquainted with the different 
phases through which the Liturgical 
Controversy has passed in France, 
since the beginning of the century, 
will do well to read a small book by the 
Abbe' Romain.* It is cast in the form 
of dialogues, which are alleged to be 
founded on fact, and to contain the 
substance of sundry discussions which 
took place about forty years ago in 
the diocese of Besancon, when the 
Archbishop was contemplating the 
issue of a new Breviary. The author 
is a vehement opponent of the Galli- 
can liberties, and as vehement a sup- 
porter of the Papal See. Poor Fleury 
meets with very rough usage, and 
the manuscript of a Swiss Pastor is 
made the vehicle of an attack against 
Bossuet, in which the Abbe* Romain 
only refrains from joining, on the 
ground — risum teneatist — that the 
Bishop of Meaux's famous defence of 
the Gallican liberties is in great part 
a spurious work. Suchlike peevish 
exaggerations are the lot of all theo- 
logical advocates, and do not detract 
from the truth of what we have 
already said, that the reader will 
gather from this little volume a very 
good idea of the animosity and heart- 
burnings to which the liturgical feud 
has given rise, and out of which the 
Vatican has come triumphant with 
the aid of its dme aamnke, the 
Univers. Had we a mind to enter 
into controversy, there is scarcely a 
page in this volume on which we 
would not have something to say : 
but it is not on the rusty, dingy wea- 
pons of an effete logomachy that the 
sun of truth will cast its lambent 
ravs. 

We find ourselves in a more serene 
and healthy atmosphere, as we take 
up the two new volumest, with which 
M. de Sacy has enriched his Biblio- 
theque Sjnrituelle. We have already, 



* Entretiens sttr pfusieurs cfuestions a Vordre du jour tonchant la liturgie et le droit 
canonique. Par M. I/Abb£ Romain, Cure de Sainte-Foi. Paris: Lecoffre. 12mo. 
185& 

f Choix de TraitSs de la Morale Chretienne de Duguet. Edition revue et precedee 
d*uhe preface par M. Silvestre de Sacy, Membre de 1' Acadeoiie Francaiso. 2 vols., 
IGnio. 1658. Paris: Techener. London: 1858. 
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more than once, called the attention 
of our readers to this exquisite collec- 
tion, which we regret will be brought 
to a conclusion after the publication 
of three or four volumes. The work 
which commenced the series — the 
Imitation de Jesus-Christ, as trans- 
lated by Marillac— is already out of 
print; and we have little doubt that in 
a few years' time the eleven volumes 
now, we rejoice to say, before us, will 
be a theme of many a pitched battle 
around the table of an auctioneer, for 
as gems of bibliography they are 
unique. The title-page alone deserves 
to be hung in a frame. The paper 
and type are faultless. The task of 
editor has been executed by M. de 
Sacy, whose capacity it woidd be 
superfluous to praise, and impertinent 
to judge. The authors selected, and 
the treatises selected from those 
authors, are read of all men through- 
out Christendom, and receive the 
ready homage of all. The Imitation 
already named, the Introduction ct la 
VieJJevote,where quaintness and piety 
run so sweetly together, the litres 
SpirUuelles of Fenelon, the Lettres 
de Piete of Bossuet, the Choijc des 
Petit* Trait es de Morale of Nicole, 
such are the admirable works which 
have preceded the two volumes now 
before us, which comprise two of the 
chef oFceu&res of Duguet 

"Le nom de Duguet se place natu- 
rellcment a cote de celui de Kicole. 
Sans se rcssembler par le style ct par le 
tour de la pensee, ils appartiennent 
cependant Tun et l'autre a la me'me 
ecole: ils 8ont de la meme famillc. 
Plus jeune de vingt-quatre ana que 
Nicole, Duguet se prolongea sa vie 
jusqu'en 1733, et succeda pour ainsri 
dire, a l'auteur des Essais de morale 
danscet apostolat des livres qui parta- 
geait et balancait alors Fapo>tolat de la 
chaire. A iusi que Nicole, Duguet esprit 
sage et mesure' d'aillcurs, fut ehtraiue 
dans les disputes religieux de son temps ; 
il y signala sonzile par des ouvrages de 
controverse, qui sont anjourd'hui tout 
a fait oublies. Au fond la polemique 
religieuse n'etait pas sa vocation. S'il 
aban donna la congregation de l'Oratoire 
pour ne pas adherer a des condaranations 
qu'il crjyait injustes, s'il suivit Arnauld 



dans son cail ety demeura quelque temps 
avec lui, ce fut bien plutdt denouement 
et sacrifice de sa part qu' amour du 
bruit et de la dispute, et jamais ces 
troubles passagers de sa vie n'alt^re- 
rent la modesteserenitedesonaine . . 
Heurcux de retrouver dans une obscure 
et profonde retraite le calme qu' il aimait, 
il y consacra les quarante derni^res 
nnnees de sa vie a composer les ouvrages 
qui le placent avec Nicole au premier 
rang des moralistes Chretiens du xvii - 
Siecle." 

Out of Duguet's voluminous works 
M. de Sacy has selected two — the 
Outrage dfs six jours and the Traite 
de la j>riere puUique. The former 
is composed of a beautiful series of 
reflections on the Creation— the latter 
is one of the most valuable aids to 
devotion which any language or liter- 
ature possesses. u Le sujet est admir- 
able ; le livre re'poned pleinement an 
sujet. On ne sait ce que Ton doit y 
priser le plus, de la finesse des obser- 
vations, de la solidite* des motifs, ou 
de la profondeur des sentiments. Le 
(Jhristianisme y parait dans toute sa 
grandeur. Si 1 on vent savoir ce que 
cest que la priere chretienne, e'est la 
qu'il taut l'apprendre." The perusal 
of the work lully justifies the eulo- 
giums passed on it by its accomplished 
editor. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than the tone of the prefaces to 
these devotional classes. We feel per- 
suaded that M. de Sacy "has done 
something more than read — he has 
lived the works he has undertaken to 
edit 

We feel some scruple in naming 
alongside theBibliotheque Spirituelie, 
the vile and infamous publication,* 
by which M. Proudhon has incurred, 
the indignation of every right-feeling 
man in every quarter pf the world, 
and the well-merited sentence of the 
tribunals of his own coup try. But 
the three volumes "De la Justice 
dans la Revolution et dan* VEyltiej* 
have made such a noise that we can- 
not pa*s them over in silence. This 
wretched man is so enamoured of his 
worthless sophistries, that his style 
is fired with a genuine enthusiasm cf 
which the eloquence is calculated to 



* De la Justice, dans la Revolution et dans I'Eglise. Nouveaux Principes de philo- 
tophie Pratique. Par P. J. Proudbon. 3 vols. Paris: Gamier. 1858. London 
(at no respectable bookseller's). 
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blind his readers to the foul blas- 

Shemy with which every page is 
efiled. We are tempted to ask our- 
selves what must be the condition of 
the French Church, and what the 
conduct of the French clergy, that so 
fearful a reaction, so rabid a diatribe, 
could ever have festered in the dung- 
hill of a dare-devil infidel's brain? 
We have reason to believe that thou- 
sands of copies of this revolting work 
were sold before a seizure was made 
by the police. We cannot venture to 
defile our pages with any of the 
blasphemy and indecency with which 
the volumes teem — volumes all the 
more dangerous from the consummate 
mastery over his pen, which this 
unfortunate man undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. Bv way of filling uj> the 
measure of indecency, the work is put 
into the shape of letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Besancon. 

II. About thirty years ago, M. 
Thiers published in an Encyclopaedia 
a history of the famous adventurer, 
Law, and of his financial system, one 
of the most colossal bubbles which 
financial insanity ever devised. M. 
Hetzel wisely bethought him that he 
would confer a favour on the "public 
eclaire*. ami de la literature same et 
solide," by disinterring this narrative 
from the recueil in which it lay buried 
rather than embalmed, and accord- 
ingly it is now before us in a neat 
little volume of Michel levy's Bib- 
liothtque Contemporatne.* This pro- 
duction of the great historian's youth 
bears all the marks which distinguish 
the labours of his riper years. That 
extraordinary perspicuity for which 
M. Thiers is so famous, was never 
more needed than in unravelling the 
intricate meshes in which this facife 
princeps of swindlers entangled a 
whole nation, from the Regent of 
Orleans down to the humblest bour- 
geois. No romance is more exciting 
than the gradual elaboration of the 
astounding schemes which terminated 
in such an unparalleled cataclysm. 
The only redeeming feature in the 
transaction is, that law himself shared 
the ruin. All his property was se- 
questered, and he terminated his days 



at Venice in 1729, in a condition little 
removed from indigence. 

Under the humorous title of "The 
last dying speech of a sou withdrawn 
from circulation." the Librairie Guil- 
laumin has published an anonymous 
volume of exceedingly clever banter 
and argument, addressed to the ad- 
vocates of Protection in France, t The 
writer trusts that before the third 
quarter of the present century has 
drawn to a close, we shall see, along 
with the pigtail and huge boots of the 
last postilion, the stuffed remains 
of the last Protectionist figuring 
among the jaws of antediluvian ani- 
mals m museums of natural history. 
Posterity, he ventures to affirm, will 
find it the most curious beast of 
the lot We doubt the truth of the 
prophecy. No one who has mixed 
for anv time with Frenchmen can 
have failed to be struck with their 
stolid ignorance and narrow preju- 
dices on the first elements of poli- 
tical economy. One of the best parts 
of the book is that in which the 
author exposes the absurdity of that 
vulgar jealousy and mistrust of la 
perfide Albion, which are so prevalent 
among the great majority of his coun- 
trymen. In connexion with this, he 
gives a very interesting resume of the 
dissensions which have prevailed be- 
tween England and France since the 
time of William the Conqueror. We 
have seldom met with a work in which 
the sophisms of Protection are ex- 
posed with greater spirit and keener 
sarcasm. Occasionally Lt grot sou 
rises to a strain which has a ring of 
the true metal of genuine eloquence. 
We extract the following passage as 
a specimen :— 

"ITest-il pas vrai qu'on trouverait 
ces libres rapports tout naturels et tre> 
avantageux si deux empires se trou- 
vaient sous le sceptre d'un seul prince? 
On se haterait alors de renrerser tons 
les obstacles pour faciliter la libre com- 
munication de tous les membres da 
m£me Etat. Or, quelle difference, je 
vous le demande, apporte dans la ques- 
tion la separation politique ? Le com- 
merce est le souverain qui Itend son 
sceptre sur I'univers. La m£me mon- 
naie, quoique sons diverse* effigies, cir- 



# A. Thiers. Histoire de Law. Paris : Michel Levy. 1858. London: Nutt 
t Dernitres paroles avant tombe dun gros sou dbnonetist, pubUees par lui i 
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cole partont : c'est son armle qui tient 
toute la terre asserrie pour la civiliser. 
Comme la domination spirituelle du chef 
de l'Eglise Catholique qui ne connait pas 
de limites, de meme celle da commerce 
est aus&i la monarchie uniyerselle. Notre 
role et notre mission sont de rompre les 
cloisons commerciales et ce nivelleraent 
ne pent noire a l'ind^pendance poli- 
tique, mais il la rend fraternelle. La po- 
litique divise la terre en une multitude 
d'JBtatB et le commerce adoucit le frotte- 
ment par la communante' des intlrlts 
materiel*. Des deux principes, si on ne 
les confbnd pas, resulte un meilleur 
ordre de choses : car les produits plus 
varies a cause de la division des e*tats 
sont plus propres a satisfaire tous les 
besoins: du choc des opinions se fait 
mieux la lumiere; de plus, la liberte 
politique trourant toujours des asiles 
n'apas a craindre d'etre entierement 
etouffee sons le boiBsean. ... La 
politique dirtae, le commerce reunit et 
ces deux actions contribuent simultane- 
ment a la perfection de l'ensemble. 
L'erreur est (tappliquer au commerce les 
regies de la politique et de /aire des deux 
une meme chose, comme dans la confusion 
du temporet et du spirituel. Le scul nuage 
qui obscurcisse encore ces verites, c'est 
toujours cette crainte insensee de laisser 
sortir le numeraire."— p. 202. 

Few questions have caused greater 
stir in France— as far as any thing 
can be said to stir in a country which 
is held in the iron clutch of despotism 
— than the recent enactment for the 
infliction of pains and penalties on 
the usurpers of false titles. Among 
the numerous books and brochures 
which this measure has called forth, 
we select a very interesting apercu* 
on the past and present condition of 
the French noblesse, by M. Barthelemy. 
We find in it a succinct account of 
the nature and origin of titles of no- 
bility, the different modes in which 
they were conferred, the designations 
of those now lawfully retained, the 
history and constitution of the peer- 
age, a sketch of the nobility of the 
Empire, together with the transfor- 
mations it has undergone since 1814. 
The author does not profess to give 
ns any thing more than a careful 
compilation from the best standard 
authorities. But this is precisely the 



reason why we think highly of his 
performance. We learn from him that 
the legislative enactment to which we 
have already alluded is any thing but 
a novelty. As far back as the middle 
of the fourteenth century, we meet 
with an ordonnance of Philip of Va- 
lois, directed against individuals who 
forged false patents of nobility. In 
the sixteenth century upwards of ten 
edicts were passed, menacing the 
bearers of false titles with condign 
punishment. A yet larger number 
were passed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Every one will here remember 
La Bruyere's ironical advice to such- 
like pseudo-nobles, that they should 
at least wait till every one was dead 
who had known their grandfather, 
and could point to the spot where he 
used to sell his wares, and sell them 
dear. We can only say that this little 
book has proved both useful and en- 
tertaining to ourselves, and we are 
therefore anxious to let our readers 
share the same advantages. Those 
who are disposed to go somewhat 
deeper into the matter will find at 
the conclusion a list of the best works 
either on the noblesse generally, or on 
the history of all the families of par- 
ticular provinces or districts. 

M. Compagnon has recently pub- 
lished a bookt which will be read 
with interest by those who would fain 
contribute to the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. " Fils d'ouvrier, ouvrier 
moi m£me, j'ai vecu avec les ouvriere 
ie connais leurs besoins, leurs vceux, 
leurs decouragements et leurs aspira- 
tions." After two opening chapters 
on the vicissitudes through which 
the working classes have passed in 
France, the author proceeds to con- 
sider in succession their youth, man- 
hood, and old age. To an English- 
man the cardinal defect of this work 
will be that constant appeal to the 
intervention of the State which is so 
repugnant, thank Heaven, to English 
habits of thought The great lesson 
that the workman of every class 
should be taught is, self-dependence. 
He should ever be stimulated by the 
conviction that he is the architect of 
his own fortune, and that he has no 



* La Noblesse en France avant et depuis, 1789. Par M. Edouard de Barthelemy, 
auditeur au conseil d'etat. Paris: 1868. 18mo. London: Jeflfe. 
t Les classes labor ieuses. Par A. Compagnon. Paris: 18mo. Michel Levy. 
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right to consider himself exempt from 
the strokes of adversity which are 
common to every rank. Principles 
such as these are far more fruitful of 
solid good than any number of the 
most carefully framed clauses of a 
contract forced on their reluctant em- 
ployers by the arm of the State. Self- 
control, probity, and well-doing of 
eveiy kind, are, even on the lowest 
grounds, a much better investment 
than any of the material safeguards 
against improvidence which M. Com- 
pagnon suggests. We do not make 
these remarks in any hostile spirit 
The keen sympathy with the working 
classes which the author betrays in 
every page, would alone shield him 
from adverse criticism. We may, how- 
ever, observe that in many points we 
consider that his zeal has outrun his 
judgment. 

III. We have already called atten- 
tion to the first volume of M. Gavar- 
ret's "Treatise on Electricity," and 
we are happy to find that the favour- 
able opinion we then expressed on it, 
has since been corroborated by the 
testimony of M. Leon Foucault, in 
the Journal des Debats. The second 
volume is now before us, and com- 
pletes the Physical Theory of Elec- 
tricity.* The work will be followed 
by two distinct publications, "Tune 
sera une e'tude de 1' electricity consi- 
dered dans ses rapports avec les etres 
vivants, et en particulier avec Fhomrae 
dans l'etat de sante* et de maladie; 
l'autre comprendra les applications 
des proprie'tes physiques et chimiques 
de cet agent" The opening chapter 
of this volume — the fourth of the en- 
tire work — treats of the general laws 
of electric currents. The fifth is en- 
titled, "Electro-dynamical and Mag- 
netico-electric Induction." The sixtn 
investigates the action of Magnetism 
on light and on all bodies. The se- 
venth illustrates the meclianical and 
physical effects of electricity, while 
a concluding section is devoted to at- 
mospheric electricity. That excessive 
clearness, which is so characteristic of 
all French elementary treatises, ren- 



ders this work peculiarly valuable to 
beginners, while the constant refer- 
ences to the works and memoirs of 
the great electricians of this country 
and of the Continent, are well calcu- 
lated to facilitate the researches of 
those who are anxious to go more 
deeply into the subject We would 
call particular attention to the ac- 
count of the experiments made, and 
the results arrived at, by MM. Fizeau 
and Gounelle on the rapidity of trans- 
mission of electricity. These results 
differ in one important particular from 
those of our own Wneatstone and 
Faraday. For the French electricians 
are of opinion that neither the ten- 
sion of the electricity nor the inten- 
sity of the current have any effect on 
the velocity ; this, they beheve, to be 
wholly dependent on the nature of 
the conductor ; but even the speed is 
not proportional to the electric con- 
ductibihty. 

It needs no recommendation from 
us to induce our scientific readers to 
turn with eagerness to the French 
edition of the famous Matteucci's 
"Lectures on Electro-Physiology,"t 
delivered by their author at Pisa, in 
1856, and which are far more perfect 
in their present shape than in the 
Italian edition. The book is a small 
one, but is rife with the most inter- 
esting results and the most suggestive 
reflections. We expected nothing else 
from so eminent a man, who may be 
called the father of this particular 
branch of electric science, whatever 
M. Bbis Reymond may say to the 
contrary. In the first lecture, the 
Professor collects together, in the form 
of propositions, the best assured re- 
sults respecting the physiological ac- 
tion of the electric current, under- 
standing by that action the sensations, 
and more especially the contractions, 
which that current occasions in the 
muscular fibre. The experiments here 
described with great minuteness are 
believed, by the author, to justify the 
following proposition : — " In certain 
well determined cases, the contraction 
excited by the passage of an electric 



# Traite.(TEhclricitp. Tar J. Gavarret, ProfePseur de Physique M£dicale £ la 
Faculte de Medicine de Paris. Tome II . Paris: Victor Masson. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

t Cours (TEUctro-phy&ioloyie. Par M. Ch. Matteucci. 8vo. Paris: MaHet- 
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current in a muscle or its nerve is 
approximately proportional to the in- 
tensity of the current " The second 
lecture is an inquiry into the electric 
function of certain fishes. M. Mat- 
teucci enumerates, with great care, the 
experiments he has made on the tor- 
pedo, and believes that all the phe- 
nomena in question are due to the 
electric polarization developed in the 
elementary organ or cellule by the 
nervous centrifugal current, accord- 
ing to laws which have some analogy 
to electro-magnetic action. The third 
lecture deals with animal electricity, 
and treats almost entirely of the elec- 
tro-motive force of living muscles, and 
of the laws of that force. The fourth 
lecture has for its subject the develop- 
ment of electricity during the act of 
contraction, being nothing less than 
a perfect electric discharge which 
then takes place in the muscle. In 
the fifth and last lecture, M. Matteucci 
describes his experiments on muscular 
respiration, and on the augmentation 
of that phenomenon during contrac- 
tion. The perusal of these lectures will 
show that electro-physiology has made 
no contemptible progress, if we con- 
sider how short a time it has been in 
existence, as a science. 

A very useful companion to the two 
works above named, is the " Resume' 
of the History of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Pure and Applied, * by MM. 
Becquerel. It will, in some measure, 
enable the reader to trace the succes- 
sive steps by which the science of 
electricity has progressed from the 
earliest times. These steps have of 
late become so numerous and rapid, 
that MM. Becquerel ought to give 
us a new edition of their work every 
two or three years. As they observe 
in the preface, if this progressive 
march continues, it is imjwssible to 
foresee what results will follow, es- 
pecially as regards the molecular con- 
stitution of bodies. Already the prin- 
ciple seems to be well-nigh established 
that dynamical action is always con- 
vertible either into an equivalent of 
electricity, or of heat, or into an equiv- 



alent of molecular work of some kind. 
Then, again, as an engine of motion, 
it is impossible to say what discoveries 
are yet in store for us. Each of the 
twelve chapters, into which the work 
is divided, is succeeded by a copious 
list of references to the works in which 
the particular discoveries recorded are 
described by their originators. The 
name of the authors of this volume, 
who are among the first electricians 
in France, renders it unnecessary for 
us to pass any eulogium on their per- 
formance. 

No one, who has studied the higher 
branches of mathematics at the only 
two places where they are really 
studied— Cambridge and Dublin — 
will need to be told of the great value 
of French works as text-books. Such 
persons will hail with delight the first 
volume of a " Cours de Physique,' ' by 
M. Jamin.t The object of tne work 
is to develop the entire course followed 
up by the students of the far-famed 
Ecole Polytechnique, where the au- 
thor discharges the functions of Pro- 
fesseur de Physique. This course takes 
in so wide a range that M. Jamin's 
work loses none of its value as a 
"Traite General de Physique," from 
being confined to the subjects em- 
braced in the programme. The first 
volume comprises all the subjects re- 
quired for admission to the Ecole 
Polytechnique ; what these are will 
appear from the following hasty enu- 
meration : — The constitution of mat- 
ter — Instruments of measure — Gra- 
vity — Action and reaction — The pen- 
dulum — Universal attraction — The 
balance — Elasticity in solids — Elas- 
ticity in fluids — Equilibrium of fluids 
—Capillarity— Equilibrium of gases— 
The barometer — Mariotte's law — Its 
limits and applications — Machines for 
rarefying and compressing air — The 

General phenomena of electricity — 
'he law of electric action — The es- 
cape and distribution of electricity — 
Electroscopes and electrical machines 
— Condensation of electricity — At- 
mospheric electricity — General facts 
of magnetism — Terrestrial magnetism 



* Resume* de Vhistoire de V electricity et du magnetisme. Par MM. Becquerel de 
rinstitut et Edmond Becquerel, Professeur an Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
Paris: Firmin Didot. 1858. London: Williams and Norgate. 

t Cours de Physique de VEcole Polytechnique. Par M. J. Jamin, ancien e"leve 
de 1'ecole normale, Professeur de Physique a 1'ecole polytechnique. Tome I. 
Paris: Mallet-Bachelier. 1858. 
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— Measure of magnetic forces. Such 
are the subjects treated of in the thirty 
lectures contained in this volume, and 
which a lad is expected to be more or 
less master of-^-generally less, we sus- 
pect — on entering the Ecole rolytech- 
nique. The two succeeding volumes 
will embrace the theories of heat and 
acoustics, dynamical electricity, and 
the theory of light ; being the sub- 
jects of the two years > course at the 
EcolePolytechnique. The first volume, 
we should add, is sold separately, and 
is illustrated with nearly 300 beauti- 
fully executed steel plates scattered 
throughout the text M. Jamin in- 
forms us that these lectures are pub- 
lished almost in the very form in 
which they were delivered. We can 
easily believe it — the extreme minute- 
ness with which every difficulty is 
cleared up, savours much of the gar- 
rulity of an oral lecture ; when a pro- 
fessor lectures without a manuscript, 
he sees from the faces of his audience 
whether they understand him or not, 
and keeps adding elucidations, to fix 
the matter clearly in their minds. 
Now this is just the character of the 
work before us, and it is all the more 
valuable for any one who wishes to 
make himself master of the first prin- 
ciples and assured facts of Natural 
Philosophy, without any external aid, 
whether tutor or lecturer. Let our 
Dublin students bear this in mind. 

What will the disciples of animal 
magnetism say to the elaborate indict- 
ment which M. Mabru has filed against 
them, in a work recently published,* 
and which, even in this age of astound- 
ing gullibility and superstition, must, 
we think, go far to shake the convic- 
tions of any one who will give the 
accuser an impartial hearing. "Er- 
rors," says M. Ampere, " are remark- 
able for their longevity; when time 
does not destroy, it embalms them." 
The thoroughgoing belief in such 
phenomena as clairvoyance, spirit- 
rapping, and table-turning, is as con- 
tagious as an epidemic, and will fur- 
nish the matter for some severe ani- 
madversion to the future historian of 
the Nineteenth. We confess we have 



never yet met with such a complete 
exposure of the grossest imposture as 
is contained in this volume. On read- 
ing, or rather wading through, the 
introduction, we were tempted to 
throw the book aside in a fit of im- 
patience, but happily for us — and for 
the author — it was a case of tali 
inceptu cventus dispar. In lieu of the 
vapid declamation with which the in- 
troduction was laden ad nauseam, 
we found that in the sequel of the 
work our attention was arrested by 
a mass of well-marshalled facts and 
cogent arguments. The work is di- 
vided into two parts ; the first is en- 
titled Enqutte, and comprises a mass 
of documentary evidence, on which 
the author's refutation of the miracles 
of magnetism is founded. The second 
part is a general expose of the different 
doctrines on magnetism, which have 
been put forth, from time to time, by 
various professors of the craft This 
expose includes table-turning et id 
genus omne. There is a most amusing 
chapter entitled " Bxeentricite* Mag- 
netiques," being a collection of all the 
outrageous absurdities which have 
been put forth by the initiated, in ex- 
planation of the miracles they profess 
to accomplish. Will this book make 
many converts in the densely popu- 
lated borough of Humbug) We 
doubt it. Lafontaine has well said— 

Chacon toarne «n realite* 
Autant qa' il peat, ies propret toBget : 
L* homme eit de fflaoenux ytrilet, 
II est de feu pour let mensongee. 

IV. "CTest d'un cielprofondement 
serein que je reporte aujourd'hm 
mes regards vers cet horizon charge* 
de tant d'orages." This assevera- 
tion, which we meet with in the 
opening paragraphs of M. Guuot's 
"Memoirs pour servir d Vhistoire de 
mon temps," is perpetually before 
our mind, as we pass through the re- 
mainder of the volume, t Never have 
we read a work written by a man 
who has mixed so largely in the 
fiercest political strife, which bears a 
more faithful impress of that calm re- 
pose which is of the essence of im- 



* Le$ magnHiseursjuyes par eux-mimes. Far G. Mabru. Paris: Mallet-Bache- 
lier. 1858. 8vo. 

f Memoires pour servir A Vhistoire de mo* temps. Far M. Guixot Tome 1*. 
1858. Faria: Michel Levy. London: Jeffs. 
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partiality. The charm which the 
fact imparts to the whole work, so far 
as it has yet proceeded, is inexpres- 
sibly great. It is true that this volume 
only conducts us to the threshold of 
that active political career, in which M. 
Guizot has won for himself a foremost 
place among the statesmen and orators 
of the century, and we have yet to 
see whether this stern impassibility 
will abandon him when he finds him- 
self in memory surrounded and hem- 
med in by bitter and implacable foes, 
who ultimately caused the downfall 
both of minister and king. But we 
have every confidence that the re- 
mainder will be after this beginning. 
There is something in the ascetic cast 
of M. Guizot's mind which makes us 
nope for the best Meanwhile, let 
us thankfully acknowledge that the 
volume before us is one of the most 
fascinating autobiographies we have 
ever read. It is emphatically intended 
to be a history and a biography in one, 
so that the reader must not expect to 
find in it any personal details, other 
than what are strictly necessary for 
throwing light on the author's public 
career. Accordingly, it is witn that 
public career that the volume com- 
mences. The first chapter is entitled. 
a La France avant la Bestauration, 
and after relating how the author be- 
came acquainted with Chateaubriand, 
Suard, Madame de Stael, De Fontanes, 
and Koger-Collardj M. Guizot pro- 
ceeds to speak of his first cours crhis- 
t6irc, at the Faculte des Lettres, with 
which he was charged in 1812, by the 
** bienveillance toute spontanea" of 
ML de Fontanes. It was usual on 
opening cours of this sort, to introduce 
some laudation of the Emperor. This 
ML Guizot declined to do : " Faites 
comme vous voudrez, me dit M. de 
Fontanes, avec un melange visible 
d'estime et embarras." This opening 
lecture is given among the Piece* his- 
toriques in the appendix. The second 
chapter is entitled La Restaurations, 
and contains an admirable exposure 
of the imbecility which marked the 
early measures of Louis XVIII.'s 
ministers. M. Guizot then took office 
as Secretary-General of the Minister 
of the Interior, but his tenure was 



brief. The famous 20th of March 
brought Napoleon back to Paris, and 
sent Louis to Gand. To Gand, too, 
went M. Guizot on that famous visit, 
which was so incessantly cast in his 
teeth by the factious voice of calumny. 
The account of this visit is contained 
in the third chapter on " Les Cent- 
Jours." Our space will not allow of 
our continuing our analysis of this 
charming volume. Suffice it to say, 
that after following, in a narrative of 
unequalled vigour and pjerspicuity, the 
strange vicissitudes which befell min- 
ister after minister during the second 
Restoration, we find ourselves landed, 
with the famous "Adresse des 221, 
at the threshold of that reign in which 
M. Guizot bore so prominent a part 
We urge theErastian clergy of the JEm- 

Sire to weigh the words with which 
L Guizot denounces the intemperate 
and grasping encroachments of their 
brethren, during the so-called reli- 
gious reaction under the Restoration. 
"L'Eglise Chretienne n'est point 
comme l'Antee paien qui reprend 
ses forces en toucharet a la terre." 

Our readers have already been made 
acquainted with the publication of 
the two first volumes of the interest- 
ing Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. 
We refer to our last Foreian Courier 
for general details as to the circum- 
stances under which they came to 
light We need but allude, in pass- 
ing ? to the bellicose correspondence 
which this publication has occasioned, 
between the Editor-General Fleisch- 
mann, and Pierre Napoleon, who avails 
himself of the columns of the leading 

i'ournal, for the purpose of securing to 
lis intention of fighting a duel that 
publicity which is oniinarily kept in 
reserve, till the intention is executed. 
Our present concern, however, is with 
the third and concluding volume,* 
which is by no means inferior in in- 
terest to the two first. Throughout the 
greater part of the volume, which 
ranges from 1808 to 1815, the scene 
is laid in the Peninsula. Count Miot 
is at pains to show how his friend 
Josepns efforts to compass the wel- 
fare of Spain were perpetually thwart- 
ed by the utter vassalage in which he 
was kept by the Emperor. Again 



* Memoire* du Comte Miot de MeUto. Tome HL Paris : Michel Levy. London : 
Jen*. 1868. 
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and again did he endeavour to per- 
suade him to abdicate a throne, on 
which he was only allowed to take his 
seat on condition that his limbs be 
fettered. But Joseph, like most men 
of weak capacity, was given to tem- 
porizing, and ended by losing both 
power and dignity in one. The account 
of the state of Paris under the Cent- 
Jour a — one of the most interesting 
parts of the volume — is in keeping 
with what we meet with inM. Guizot's 
Memoirs, and other histories of the 
time. To the blind enthusiasm which 
had previously rallied legion after 
legion round the Emperor, even in the 
maddest moments of his stupendous 
career, had succeeded blank dismay 
and querulous misgivings. France 
was no longer disposed to be the vic- 
tim of a despot's caprices, or the tool 
of a conqueror's ambition. The more 
we consider the merits of this work, 
the more are we persuaded that the 
aspersions cast on their author by M. 
Pierre Bonaparte are quite worthy of 
the braggart who makes them. 

We have also to announce the con- 
tinuation* of the Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence of Prince Eugene, of which 
the first volume was noticed in our 
last Foreign Courier. They are chief- 
ly occupied with details on the organ- 
ization of the Armies of Italy. These 
details speak highly of the thoroughly 
practical genius of Napoleon, whose 
insight into the minutest particulars 
of military administration has prob- 
ably never been equalled, but they 
are apt to prove somewhat wearisome 
to the reader. The editor, however, 
assures us that in future they will be 
given more sparingly. In one of these 
letters from Napoleon to Eugene, we 
read, "Guerre 8<t?is reldche aux nmr~ 
chandises arighmes c'est le moyen 
d'arriyer a. lapaix." It is somewhat 
amusing to find Napoleon so energetic 
in the cause of English manufactu- 
rers, who would be only too glad of a 
disaster which occasioned them fresh 
orders. In another letter he tells 
Eugene that the Empress has sent the 
Vice-Queen of Italy a present of a 
piece of jewellery ; — he adds, with a 



humour not very common with him, 
" Je desire que vous le fassiez estimer 
par de bons byoutiers, et que vous me 
fassiez connaitre cette estimation, pour 
que je voie de combiences messieurs 
ont Vluxbitude d^e me voter." The chief 
value of the third volume rests on the 
additional light thrown by some hith- 
erto unedited letters on the feud 
between the Emperor and the Pope- 
Several more volumes have yet to ap- 
pear. We shall take care to notice 
them in due course. 

We are desirous of calling atten- 
tion to the second edition of M. de 
Lomenie's valuable work on Beaumar- 
chais and his Times, t The Foreign 
Courier was not in existence when the 
first edition saw the light ; and we 
are therefore thankful for the excuse 
afforded us by a recent reprint for 
urging our readers to lose no time in 
reading one of the most entertaining 
narratives we ever met with. It is of 
importance to observe that in writing 
the work, M. de Lomenie has bad 
by his side a vast mass of unedit<xl 
documents, confided to his care by the 
son-in-law and grandson of Beaumar- 
chais. These family papers are as 
important as they are numerous, and 
M. de Lomenie has shown consum- 
mate art in the very artlessness with 
which he has contrived to weave them 
into the body of his narrative. Ano- 
ther creditable feature of this biogra- 
phy is, that though based on family 
papers it is not a one-sided panegyric 
44 L un rapporteur qui parle oe n'eet 
pas un avocat" It will be observed 
from the title, that our author gives 
us something more than a biography 
— we have also a picture of the eigh- 
teenth century, lliis extension of his 
subject was, in every sense, judicious : 

'• Car l'homme dont il s'agit, sorti de* 
rangs inferieurs de la societe, a traverse 
en quclque sorte toutes le* conditions 
sociales. L'etonnante variete de see ap- 
titudes Pamis en contact avec lee person - 
nes et les chose* lea plus diverse*, et l'a 
pousse a jouer tour a tour et parfois 
eituultanement lea roles lea plus diff br- 
ents. Horloger, musicieu, chau8onnier, 
hotnme de plaisir, homme de cour, 



• Memoires et Correspondance du Prince Eugene. Tomes IL, III. Paris: Michel 
Levy. 1858. 

f Beaumarchais et son temps. Eludes sur h SocietS en France an xviii.* Steele, 
dapres des documents im'dils. Par Louis de Lomenie. 2 vols. 8vo. 2' edition. 
1858. Paris : Michel Levy. 
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homroe d'affaires, financier, manufactu- 
rier, editeur, armateur, fournisseur, 
agent secret, negociateur, publieiate, tri- 
bun par occasion, homme de paix par 
gout, etcependant plaideur eterncl, fai- 
sont comme Figaro tons les metiers, 
Beaumarchais a mis la main dans la 
plupart des ev&nements, grands on 
petits qui ont precede la revolution." — 
P. 13. 

As a specimen of the interesting 
aperqu* which M. de Lomenie has 
thus contrived to croup around the 
person of Beaumarchais, we may men- 
tion the remarks on the French drama 
in Chapter VIII. ; the sketch of "Les 
JParlemmt* et la Roy ante " (aproi>o& 
of the famous j^oces Goezman) in 
Chapter XIL, and the reflections on 
the & Literary Man" in Chapter XIX. 
The criticisms on Beaumarchais' plays 
is exceedingly good, and the whole 
work is stamped with a healthy im- 
partiality which deserves the highest 
praise. Hero-worship is a pitfall of 
most biographers whicli M. deLomenie 
has contrived to escape. 

We shall conclude this section of 
our Foreign Courier with a work 
which we have read with sincere plea- 
sure, We allude to a most able and 
graphic picture of the state of Rome 
and Judea — comprising the siege of 
Jerusalem — at the time of Nero's fall, 
by M. le Comte Franz de Champagn y,* 
who has added not a little by this 
volume to the reputation he already 
and justly possessed as an historian 
of the French Empire down to Nero. 
Although a good-sized octavo, it only 
covers tine history of a few years : but 
what history ! how grandly terrible ! 

•• Le penple juif et le monde, mis en 
demcure de reconnaltre la loi du Christ, 
et, a des degres divers, la meconnoissant 
run et rautre; avertis Fun et l'autre 
par des signes d'espece differente, mais 
qui tous out ete annonces, tels que Tap- 
parition de nombreux iraposteurs, tels 
que les soufferances infliges a l'Eglise; 
Tun et rautre fermant les geux a ces 
presage3 et se precipitant davantage 
dans les voies qui doivent le perdre: le 



peiiple juif se soulevant de plus en plus ; 
Rome s'agitant con t re elle-merue; le 
moifde a son tour s'insurgeant centre 
die ; la guerre et la devastation partout, 
jusqu' a ce que Rome, punie par ses pro- 
pres declureraents rctrouve enfin la paix 

{>ar la lassitude ; jusqu' a ce que Jerusa- 
em, plus coupable parce qu' elle etait 
plus eclairee, declur£e, assiegee, affamee, 
captive, egorgee, ne trouve de paix que 
dans la mort : tout cela se rencontre en 
propres termes predit, dans trois chapi- 
tres des evangilcs de Saint Mathieu, de 
Saint Marc, et de Saint Luc : tout cela 
se trouve raconte dans le volume qui 
suit, je ne dis pas en termes plus express 
(cela ne saurait etre) mnis plus en de- 
tail. " — (P. ill. Avant propos.) 

We have quoted this eloquent pas- 
sage, because we thought it gave a 
better idea of the general purport of 
the work than any bald analysis of our 
own making could. We can only as- 
sure our readers that they will find 
the programme more fully realised 
than the programmes of Avant-pro- 
pos usually are. We have been par- 
ticularly struck with the sixihne par- 
tie, which gives us, in four admirable 
chapters, a picture of the ttat dtz 
esirrits, or mental and moral condition 
of the Jewish and Pagan world, at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
No small amount of erudition was 
necessary for the adequate accom- 
plishment of the task which M. de 
Champagny had proposed to himself. 
Of this the author seems to have been 
conscious, if we may iudge from the 
completeness with which he comes 
accoutred to the field of his exploits. 

V. We have long been desirous of 
an opportunity of calling attention to 
the admirable Bibliotheque Grecqjte, 
which is now in course of completion 
under the auspices of MM. Firmin 
Didot: an enterprise which will go 
far to increase, it possible, the repu- 
tation of those illustrious successors 
of the Etiennes. The occasion thus 
sought for is furnished us by the pub- 
lication of two more works, of which 
the titles are given below,t and to 



* Rome et la Judee du temps de la chute de Ntron (ans. 66-72 avant J. C). Par 
le Comte Franz de Champagny. 8vo. Paris: Lecoffre. 1858. 

f Scriptorum Grctcorum Bibliotheca. Straboms Geographica. Grtrce* cum versione 
refectd, apparatu critico, indicibus rerun* nominumque locupletissimli, tabulis art incisis 
quindedm insfruxit Carolus MuUerua. Parisiis. Editore Ambrosio Firmin Didot. 

"Eiiani de Naturd Animaliwn. Varia Historia, Epistolre et Fragmenta. Porphyrii 
de Abttinentid et de autro Nympharum. Philonus Byzantii de Sept em Orbis Specta- 
culis. Recognovit, adnotatione criticd et mdicibus instrux'U Rud. Hercher. Parisiis, 
Editore Ambrosia Firmin Didot. 1858. gr. 8vo. 
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which we shall presently recur. The 
entire collection will consist, we be- 
lieve, of about seventy -five volumes, 
but each volume is sold separately. 
The form is large octavo. Notes other 
than critical there are none ; but the 
place of an exegetical commentary is 
supplied by a carefully executed or 
(if a reprint) carefully revised trans- 
lation in Latin, in columns parallel 
with the Greek text. This last is 
based on the best sources. Manu- 
scripts which had hitherto been ill- 
collated, or not collated at all, have 
been pressed into the service of this 
collection, with a zeal which does the 
highest honour to MM. Didot The 
editors have been chosen from men 
whose refutation as Hellenists is 
European in extent, and solid in kind. 
We meet, for example, with such 
names — to mention but a few — as 
Ahrens and Cobet Creuzer, the two 
Dindorfs, Lehrs, Ritschl, Schneide- 
win, Vomel, Westermann — names 
these which are familiar as household 
words to those who are conversant 
with the productions of German litera- 
ture, in a branch in which Germans 
are kings. In each volume we have 
a preface, giving full details on what 
editors call the Apparatus Criticus, 
while an "Index variae lectionis," or 
an "Adnotatio Critica," applies in 
detail all the emendations which that 
Apparatus suggests. We have kept 
for the last what we believe is the 
crowning merit of these editions — 
they are invaluable in a library as 
works of reference, by reason of the 
excellent "Index Nominum et Re- 
rum," which is appended to each 
wort. We have never yet come across 
any thing so complete. We have had 
constant occasion to refer to these in- 
dices, and they have never yet left us 
in the lurch. We do not mention this 
by way of depreciating the other qua- 
lities of the BibliothZque Grecque; we 
merely record our own experience, 
quantum valeat. What has here been 
said on the general characteristics of 
the series leaves us little room for 
remark on the specimens of that series 
now before us; for this is not the 
place in which we can enter into the 



pros m& cons of critical emendations. 
We may, however, state that the 
Strabo comprises the results of the 
critical labours of Kramer and Mei- 
neke. is furnished with an Index 
whicn surpasses even GrosskunTs, 
which had hitherto been thought un- 
surpassable on the score of complete- 
ness, and, above all, has fifteen care- 
fully executed maps, which reflect 
great credit on the editor, C. Mueller. 
On the second of the two works named 
below, we have no particular remark 
to make. A careful edition of (Elian 
was a great desideratum ; for in the 
De Naturd Animalium, Jacobs had 
left much to be done. Porphyry and 
Philo of Byzantium complete a vo- 
lume, which contain; in a succinct 
form, what in other editions the reader 
would have to collect in several vo- 
lumes, and those not uniform. On 
every ground, then, we recommend 
this collection most warmly to our 
readers. As they are all such first-rate 
Greek scholars, they may be disposed 
to murmur against the Latin transla- 
tion as a superfluity. But now and 
then, perhaps, they may be reminded 
of the definition of "le superflu— 
chose si ne'cessaire." 

We have before us a magnificent 
edition (for it is published by Teche- 
ner — c'est tout dire) of the correspon- 
dence between Boileau and his friend 
Brossette,* now printed for the first 
time in a complete shape from the 
original manuscript which the editor, 
M. Laverdet, bought at Jules Renou- 
ard's sale for ^170. Let us see what 
the volume contains. We have — 1, 
seventy-five letters from Boileau to 
Brossette, of which fourteen are 
wholly and one partly unedited : 2, 
ninety-six letters of Brossette to Boi- 
leau, of which nine are unedited : 3. 
four letters of Brossette to the Abbe 
Boileau, the brother of Despreaux, 
and four from the same Abbs' to 
Brossette ; 6, various documents, ge- 
nealogiesj epitaphs, and the like, con- 
nected with Boileau. These are suc- 
ceeded by a Second* Partie, or Sup- 
plement, which contain a mass of pa- 
pers left by Boileau at his death, and 
given to Brossette by the Abbe* afore- 



* Correspondance entre Boileau Despreaux et Brossette, avocat au parlemeni de Lgm. 
Publiee par Auguste Laverdet. Introduction par M. Jules Janin. Premifee 
edition complete, en partie inedite. 8vo. Paris: J. Techener. 186a 
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said. Among the unedited matters in 
this portion of the volume, we notice 
some letters of Maucroix to Boileau, 
some of Boileau's to his nephew, La 
Chapelle, and some "Note* pour 
I intelligence dee cenores de M. Boileau 
Dcs-Preaux," from the pen of the 
Abbe' Gueton, with counter notes, if 
we may so speak, by Boileau himself. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of all 
is the appendix, where M. Laverdet 
has collected together from a manu- 
script, or rather the fragment of a 
manuscript, in the Bibliotheque 1m- 
periale, what was best worth record- 
ing of a host of anecdotes and notes 
lotted down by Brossette every time 
he returned from a visit to his friend. 
These anecdotes are excessively amus- 
ing and valuable to boot ; for we meet 
with particulars respecting Moliere 
and other of Boileau's contemporaries, 
which we should look for in vain 
elsewhere. When we add, that the 
appendix further contains a notice on 
Brossette, communicated to M. Laver- 
det by M. Pericaud of Lyons, and is 
itself succeeded by an excellent Table 
Analytique, we think we have enu- 
merated all the claims which this 
volume possesses to the serious atten- 
tion of the reader. We see we have 
omitted from this list a very sprightly 
preface by Jules Janin, and six beau- 
tifully executed facsimiles of Boi- 
leau's handwriting. 

For the ludicrously small sum of 
half-a-crown, MM. Didot presented 
the public with a well-printed octavo 
volume of 700 pages, comprising the 
complete works of Voiture,* the pet 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the 
Euphuist of the seventeenth century. 
Wno would deny himself the cheap 
luxury of having on his shelves the 
works of so renowned a writer, and 
the pleasure of enjoying a quiet laugh 
at the affected conceits with which 
both the "Lettres" and the Poems 
abound ? An elaborate life of Voiture 
by M. Amddee Roux stands at the 
head of the volume, and serves to 
put the reader au fait with the en- 
tourage amid which Voiture lived, 



and with the personages to whom his 
letters are addressed. Voiture carried 
the art of writing nonsense to a height 
not greatlv removed from the sublime. 
Among the most amusing of his let- 
ters is one in reply to the Abbess of 
Yere, who had sent Voiture a cat 
This cat, as we divine, is a regular 
vixen, with claws to match. We nave 
no doubt the good abbess was only 
too glad to get rid of it. Voiture is 
too gallant to give his real opinion, 
but amid the unctuous courtesy with 
which he acknowledges the gift, some 
touches of irony plainly indicate that 
the hand which holds the pen is 
smarting from many a scratch. ^'C'est 
sans meuler la plus jolie beste du 
monde. II n'y a personne en mon 
logis qui ne porte de see marques." 
Let the reader turn to this letter at 
once ; he will find it at p. 326. 

We have not yet done with the 
seventeenth century. The name of 
Voiture reminds us of Tallemant des 
Reaux, of whose Historiette a third 
and very handsome edition has at 
length been brought to a completion 
under the auspices of MM. Montmer- 
oue* and Pauhn Paris. t This edition 
is a signal boon to any one who would 
make himself master of what went on 
behind the scenes during the Grand 
Siezk. M. Cousin mav lavish as many 
hard words as he pleases upon Tal- 
lemant des Reaux as an ill-natured 
scandal-monger; it is only natural 
that he should owe him a grudge for 
having revealed some ugly blotches 
on the character and morals of certain 
idols to whom M. Cousin pays such 
devout homage ; but for all that we 
have the testimony of Tallemant's 
friend and contemporary, Maucroix, 
that he was a man of the most scru- 
pulous veracity. The history of this 
work is somewhat curious. Though 
written in 1657, it did not see the 
light till 1834. Loud were the mur- 
murs which its publication occasioned. 
Was it right, was it decent, to reduce 
the seventeenth century to the low 
level of the eighteenth ? But in spite 
or because of this outcry the work 



* CEuvres de Voiture. Nouvtlle edition, revue et corrigh augmentee de la vie de 
rauUurdeSotetet de Pieces intdites. Par Araedee Roux. Paris: Didot. 1868. 8vo. 

t Lee hittoriettes de Tallemant des Reaux. Troiwifrne editions enticement revue 
smr le manuscrit original et dispose* dans un nouvel ordre. Par MM. de Montmerque 
et Paulin Paris. Tome 7'. 1858. Paris: Techeaer. 
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proved a "grand succes" and ever 
since its publication it has served as 
a vast repertory of valuable informa- 
tion on the sayings and doings of all 
classes of society. It is obvious that 
such a work needed a large amount 
of elucidation. This is amply sup- 
plied by M. Paulin Paris. 

Were we to collect together all the 
indecent stories — and they are not a 
few— which fill the pages of Talle- 
mand des Reaux, they would prove 
less deleterious reading than the exe- 
crable book which M. Ernest Feydean 
has recently published under the title 
of Fanny.* It is a proof of the daily 
increasing grossness and degradation 
of French taste, in consequence of the 
materialism which ever accompanies 
a despot's rule, that the first edition 
of this vilest of vile books was not 
only bought up in a few weeks, but 
was loudly extolled in the official 
paper, the Moniteur, by that most 
unprincipled of French critics, M. 
Sainte Beuve. We suppose that if 
M. Feydean were arraigned on the 
score of immorality, he would reply 
that he had merely set himself to 
pjortray a somewhat exceptional pas- 
sion — to wit, a lover jealous of a hus- 



band !— and that it was of no fault of 
his if vice seemed revolting. We 
should accept the plea if we could 
bring ourselves to believe that among 
the persons to whom vice and sen- 
suality wears this revolting aspect, 
M. Feydean himself was one. But 
here lies the mischief of this bestial 
performance, that its author is evi- 
dently unmoved by a single touch of 
loathing at all the sinks of sensuality 
in which he delights to wallow. We 
can— yes ! we can forgive a man who, 
like Paul de Kock, bespatters ha 
pages out of very wantonness with 
scenes something more than coarse, 
but tolerate we cannot the cold, slimy 
cynicism with which M. Feydean sets 
himself in this work to portray 
scenes and sensations of the most 
revolting obscenity, and with perfect 
self-possession studies every word and 
every phrase which may serve to 
heighten what he cills the " splendide 
impudeur" of his work. In the one 
case it is only the book ? in the other 
it is the author that is impure. The 
distinction may seem subtle, but if 
duly considered will prove none the 
less true. 



Fanny. Etude par Ernest Feydean. Paris. 1858. 
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Resisting all Marietta's entreaties to 
atav and sup with her— resisting blan- 
dishmente that might have subjugated 
sterner moralists — Gerald quitted her, 
to seek out his humble lodging in the 
" Rue de Marais." Like all men who 
have gained a victory over themselves. 
be was proud of his triumph, ana 
almost boastfully contrasted nis tat- 
tered dress and lowly condition with 
the splendour he had just left behind 
him. 

44 1 suppose," muttered he to him- 
self, " I, too. might win success, if I 
could stifle all sense of conscience with- 
in me, and be the slave of the vile 
thing they call the world. It is what 
men would call my own fault, if I be 
poor and friendless — so, assuredly, 
Mirabeau would say." 

"Mirabeau will not say so any 
more, then," said a voice close beside 
him, in the dark street 
"Why so 1" asked Gerald, fiercely. 
" Simply because that great moral- 
ist is dead:" 

Not noticing the half sarcasm of 
the epithet, Gerald eagerly asked 
when the event had occurred. 

"I can tell you almost to a minute," 
said the other. " We were just com- 
ing to the close of the third act of the 
piece ' 17 Amour le veut/ where I 
was playing Jostard. when the news 
came ; and the public at once called 
out ' Drop the curtain.' " 

As the speaker had just concluded 
these words, the light of a street-lamp 
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fell full upon his figure, and Gerald 
beheld a meanly clad but good-looking 
man of about eight and twenty, whose 
features were not unfamiliar to him. 

"We have met before, sir," said 
he. 

" It was because I recognised your 
voice, I ventured to address you — 
you were a Garde du Corps once." 

"And your 

" I was once upon a time the Vis- 
count Alfred de Noe," said the other 
lightly. " It was a part my ancestors 
performed for some seven or eight 
centuries. Now, I change my 'role* 
every night" 

Through all the levity of this re- 
mark, there was also what savoured 
of courage, that bold defiance of the 
turns of fortune which sounded 
haughtily. 

"I, too, have had my reverses; but 
not like yours," said Gerald, modestly. 

" When a man is killed by a fall, 
what signifies it if the drop has been 
fifty feet or five hundred ! Mon 
cher," said the other, "you and I 
were once gentlemen — we talked, 
eat, drank, and dressed as such ; we 
have now the canaille life, and the 
past is scarcely even a dream" 

" It is the present I would call a 
dream." said Gerald. 

" I'd do so too, if its cursed reality 
would let me," said De Noe, laughing, 
" or if I could throw off the cast of 
shop for one brief hour, and feel my- 
self the man I once was." 

33* 
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" What are you counting—have you 
lost any thing ?" asked Gerald, as the 
other turned over some pieces of money 
in his hand, and then hastily searched 
pocket after pocket. 

" No ; I was just seeing if I had 
wherewithal to ask you to sup with 
me. and I find that 1 have." 

" Rather, come and share mine — 
I live here," said Gerald, as he push- 
ed a door which lay ajar. " Its a very 
humble meal I invite you to partake 
of ; but we'll drink to the good time 
coming." 

" I accept frankly," said the other, 
as he followed up the dark and nar- 
row stairs. 

"A bed, and a looking-glass, as I 
live !" exclaimed De Noe, as he entered 
the room. " What a sybarite ! Why, 
my friend, you outrage the noble pre- 
cepts of our glorious Revolution, by 
these luxurious pretensions — you in- 
sult equality and fraternity together." 

" Let me. at least, conciliate liberty, 
then," said Gerald, gaily, " and ask 
you to feel yourself at home." 

" How am I to call thee, mon cher," 
said De Noe, assuming the familiar 
second person, which if I do not con- 
tinue to use, I beg my reader to sup- 
ply in the remainder of the interview. 

" Gerald Fitzgerald is my name." 

" Le Chevalier Fitzgerald was just 
becoming a celebrity when they chang- 
ed the spectacle. Ah, mon cher. 
what a splendid engagement we all 
had, if we only knew now to keep it !" 

" The fault was not entirely ours," 
broke in Gerald. 

" Perhap not. The good public were 
growing tired of being always specta- 
tors; tney wanted, besides, to see 
what was behind the scenes, and they 
found the whole machinery even more 
a sham than they expected, and so 
they smashed the stage and scattered 
the actors." 

Gerald had now covered the table 
with the materials of his frugal meal, 
and brought forth his last two bottles 
of Bourdeaux, long reserved to cele- 
brate the first piece of good fortune 
that might betide him. 

"It is easy to see," cried De Noe, 
"that you serve a Prince ; your fare 
is worthy of Royalty, my dear Fitz- 
gerald. Had you supped with me, 
your meal had been a mess of ' Hari- 
cot's Olaves,' washed down with the 
light wines of the * Pays Latin.' " 

" And why, or how, do you suspect 



in whose service I am V 1 asked Gerald, 
eagerly. 

" My dear friend, every man of the 
emigration is known to the police, 
and I am one of its agents. I am 
frank with you just to show you that 
you may be as candid with me. Like 
you I came to Paris as a secret agent 
of * the family.' I plotted, and schem- 
ed, and intrigued, to obtain access to 
information. All my reports, however, 
were discouraging. I had no tidings to 
tell, but such as boded ill. I saw the 
game was up; and I was honest enough 
or foolish enough to say so. Theorpe* 
of the Revolution were only beginning, 
and no one wished to come hack to 
the rigid decency and decorous pro- 
priety of the monarchy. These were 
not pleasant things to writeback— 
they were less pleasant, too, to read; 
besides that, a man who spent some 
three thousand francs a month ought, 
surely, to have had something more 
agreeable to report, and they intimat- 
ed as much to me. Well, I endea- 
voured to obey. I frequented certain 
coteries at the Abbe* Clery's : I went 
of an evening to D'AHonville s ; and I 
even used to pass a Sunday at St 
Germains, with old Madame de St 
Leon. I familiarized my mind with 
all the favourite expressions, and filled 
my letters with the same glowing fal- 
lacies, that they ever repeated to each 
other. This finished me : they called 
me a knave, and dismissed me. I 
had then to choose between becoming 
a secret agent of the police, or throw- 
ing myself into the Seine, I took 
the humbler part and became a spy. 
They assigned me the theatres, the 
small, low^spectacles' of the populace, 
and for this I had to become an actor. 
It was a vow of poverty I took, my 
dear Chevalier ; but I always hoped I 
was to rise to a higher order, which 
did not enjoin fasts nor disclaim clean 
linen. Seventeen long months has 
this slavery now endured, and during 
this time have I had seventeen 
hundred temptations to pitch my 
career to the devil, who invented it, 
and take the conseauences whatever 
they were ; but somehow—shall I own 
itr— the chances and changes of this 
strange time have grown to assume 
to my mind the vicissitudes of a 

fme. Even from the humble place 
occupied, have I seen those that 
seemed fortune's first favourites 
ruined, and many a one as poor and 
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needy, and friendless as — as you or 
myself rise to eminence, wealth, and 
power. This thought has given such 
an interest to events that lam reluc- 
tant to quit the table. What depressed 
me was. that I was alone. Our old 
friends looked coldly on me, for I was 
no longer " of them." Amongst the 
others, I knew not whom to trust, for 
in my heart of hearts I have no faith in 
the Revolution. Now I have watched 
you for months back : I knew your 
purpose, the places you frequented. 
the themes that interested you ; ana 
I often said to myself, that man 
* Gerard '— for so we called you in 
the police roll— would suit me. He 
was a Royalist, like me ; his sym- 
pathies are like my own — so are his 
present necessities. I could besides, 
give him much information of value 
to his party. In a word, I wanted you, 
Fitzgerald, and I felt that if I could 
not make my own fortune, I could 
certainly aid yours" 

There are men whose influence 
upon certain others is like a charm : 
without any seeming effort — without 
apparently a care on the subject — the 
words sink deep into the heart, and 
carry persuasion with them. Of these 
wasDeNoe. Poor and miserable as he 
was. the stamp of gentleman was in- 
delibly on him ; and as Gerald sat and 
listened, the other's opinions and 
views stole gradually into his mind 
with a power scarcely conceivable. 

The ranges of his knowledge, too, 
seemed marvellous. He knew not 
only the theory of each pretender to 
popular favour, but the names and 
plans of their opponents. His firm con- 
viction was that Mirabeau not only 
could but would have saved the 
monarchy. 

"And now?" cried Gerald, eager to 
hear what he had to predict. 

"And now, the cards are shuffling 
for a new deal, Gerard, but the game 
will be a stormy one. The men who 
have convulsed France have not 
received their wages ; they are grow- 
ing hourly more and more impatient, 
and the end will be they'll murder 
the paymasters." 

By a long but not wearisome line of 
argument he went on to show that 
the Revolution would consume itself. 
Out of anarchy and blood men would 
Beek the deliverance of a dictator, and 
the real hope of the monarchists was 
in making terms with him. 



"You will meet no acceptance for 
those opinions from your friends : they 
are too lukewarm for sanguine loyalty ; 
they are, besides, to be the work of time. 
But think and ponder then, Fitzgerald. 
Go out to-morrow into the streets, and 
count how many heads must fall 
before men will condescend to reason : 
the gaunt and famished faces you will 
meet are scarcely the guarantees of 
a long tranquillity. If the monarchy 
is ever to come back to France, it is 
the mob must restore it" 

"These are Mirabeau's words," said 
Gerald, quickly. 

" It was a craftier than Mirabeau, 
explained them though," broke in De 
Noe, "the shrewd and subtle Maurice 
de Talleyrand! But let us turn to our- 
selves, and our own fortunes. What 
are we to do that France may benefit 
by our valuable services? How are 
our grand intelligences to redound to 
the advantage of the nation ? " 

"I confess I have no plans. I crow 
weary of this inglorious life I lead. 
If there was an army in whose ranks 
I could fight, I'd turn a soldier, and 
care little in what cause." 

" I guess the secret of your reckless- 
ness, Gerard ; I read it m every word 
youspeak." 

"How so ? What do you mean ?" 

"You are in love, mon cher. These 
are the promptings of a hopeless 
passion." 

"You never were more wrong in 
your life," said Gerald, blushing till 
his face and forehead were crimson. 

" Would you try to deceive a man 
trained to the subtleties of such a life 
as mine? Do you fancy that a 'mou- 
chard' cannot read the thoughts that 
men have scarcely confessed to them- 
selves? It is not their privilege to 
win confidences, but to extort them ; 
and so, I tell you again, Gerard, you 
are in love." 

"And again, I say, you are mis- 
taken ; I have but to remind you of 
the life I lead— its cares and duties— 
to show you how unlikely, if not im- 
possible, were such an event" 

" Bah 1" said the other, scoffingly. 
" You stand at the door of the opera. 
As the crowd pours out a shawled 
and muffled figure hastily passes to 
her carriage; she speaks a word or 
two, and the tones are in your heart 
for years after. The diligence drives 
at daybreak through some country 
village; a curtain is hastily with- 
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drawn, and a pair of eyes meet yours, 
in which there is no expression save 
a pleased surprise ; and yet you think 
of them in far-away lands, and across 
seas, as dear remembrances. Some- 
thing more than these, an impression a 
little stronger, will oftentimes give the 
motive to a whole life. You doubt 
it ; well listen to a confession of my 
own. When I first took service un- 
der my present masters, they assigned 
to me as the sphere or duty, a small 
and miserable theatre in the Cite. 
When I tell you that the entrance 
was four sous, you have the measure 
of its pretensions. What singular 
destiny brought our strange corps to- 
gether I cannot think: we were of 
every class and condition of life, and 
of every shade of temperament and 
character. There was a Catalonion 
condemned for life to the galleys in 
Spain ; a Swiss, who had poisoned a 
wnole family ; a monk, whose con- 
vent had been burned, and he himself 
the only one escaped ; a court lady, 
who had been betrothed to an ambas- 
sador ; and a gipsy girl, who had ex- 
hibited her native dances through all 
the towns of Italy. These were but a 
few of our incongruous elements, and 
it is with the last of them only I have 
to deal — the gipsy. Whence she came, 
or with whom, I never could learn. 
I only know that one evening, from 
some illness of our first actress, we 
were driven upon our own resources 
to amuse the public. Each, after his 
fashion, delivered some specimen of 
his talents, by repeating some well- 
known part, some oft-recited speech 
or song. When it came to her turn 
to appear, she evinced no fear or tre- 
pidation ; she did not even ask a ques- 
tion of advice or counsel, but walked 
boldly on, stood for a second or two 
contemplating the dense crowd before 
her, and then began a strange, wild 
rhapsody, illustrating the events of 
the time. She told of the nobles liv- 
ing in splendour, ignoring the sorrows 
of the poor ; forgetting their very ex- 
istence. She described their life of 
luxury and pleasure, how they be- 
guiled their leisure hours with enjoy- 
ments. She counterfeited their polisn- 
ed intercourse. She was a duchess ; 
her ragged, tattered shawl swept the 
ground as a train, and she courtsied 
with a grace and dignity, the highest 
might nave envied- She presented 
her daughter to some great noble : 



the young girl was asked to sing; and 
then, taking her guitar, she sang a 
trou oadour melody, and with a touch- 
ing tenderness that brought tears over 
cheeks seared and sorrow-worn. Her 
aim was evidently to throw over the 
haughty existence of a hated class the 
softened light of a home— to show that 
amongst that proud order the same 
sympathies lived and reigned, the 
same aifections grew, the same joys 
and griefs prevailed. Therein lay the 
power of vengeance. * They despise 
and reject you T cried she, 'they hold 
themselves apart from you, as Deiny 
of another destiny ; of all this fair 
world contains they will not share 
with you, save in the air and sunlight; 
and yet their passions are your pas- 
sions—their hates, loves, andjealousies 
are all your own. All their wealth 
teaches no new affection, all their 
civilization can stifle no old pang. If 
you be like them then in all these, 
why not resemble them in their cruel- 
ties. Down with them ! — down with 
them !' she cried, 'for the brand to 
burn, and the axe to cleave.' She 
shrieked the wild scream of an in- 
censed populace. The chateau was 
attacked on every side ; — but why do 
I continue. The terrible roar of the 
famished crowd before her is still in 
my ears, as she sank dying on the 
stage, the martyred girl of the people, 
pouring out her blood for her brethren. 
As the curtain fell, I rushed forward 
to raise her ; she was fainting. The 
emotion was not all unreal. I had 
seen her a hundred times before ; we 
used to salute each other as we met, 
and, perhaps, exchange a word or two ; 
and though struck by her uncommon 
beauty, I only deemed her one of 
those unhappy shreds that hang on 
sled robe of humanity, with- 



out intellect or mind — of those who 
are unfortunate without pity; but 
now as I lifted her up, and carried 
her to a seat, I saw before me the 
marvellous artist — one whose genius 
could conceive the highest flights of 
passion, and who had powers also to 
pourtray it. It was some time before 
she came to herself; her faculties 
seemed to wander in a sort of dreamy 
vagueness. She dropped words of 
Italian, too, and muttered strange 
rhymes to herself. I tried to soothe 
her and calm her. I told her of the 
immense success,- die had achieved, 
and that even in that rude audience 
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there reigned a fervour of enthusiasm 
that would have carried them to any 
excesses. * Poor wretches.' muttered 
she, 'who are insensible to real 
wrongs, and can yet be moved by a 
mockery of woe.* This was all she 
said, and turned from me with a ges- 
ture of aversion. Half stung by the 
insult of her manner, half wounded 
in the instincts of my class — for it is 
hard to forget that one was born 
noble — I stooped down, and whispered 
in her ear some bitter words of re- 
proach. She started like one bitten 
by a serpent and stared at me with 
wide eyeballs and half-open mouth. 
I saw my advantage, and used it I 
told her that those she insulted were 
incomparably above the base herd she 
dared to place above them : that in 
self-devotion, courage, and single- 
heartedness, the worla had never yet 
displayed their equals. The perite 
that others encountered in pursuit 
of vengeance or plunder, were dared by 
them m the assertion or a noble cause 
and to avenge a glorious martyr- 
dom. With a fierce look she scanned 
my features for above a minute, and 
then said, ' I know it, and I hate them 
for it' You might imagine that such 
a speech so uttered had made her 
odious to my eyes for ever; and yet, 
Gerard, from that very moment my 
heart was all her own. Some would 
explain this by saying we live in 
times when every human sentiment 
is inverted — when, having confounded 
right and wrong, made peace seem 
death, and anarchy a blessing— that 
men are fascinated by what should 
repel, and deterred by what should 
attract them. There may be truth 
in this manner of reconciling the 
strange caprices which seem to urge 
us even to what we have hitherto 
shown repugnance. I have neither 
taste nor patience for the inquiry: 
enough for me the fact that I loved 
her, and with an ardour intense as 
it was sudden. I will not weary 
you with any story of my passion. 
It was the old narrative of a hopeless 
love — affection unreturned— a whole 
heart's devotion given without the 
shadow of requital There was not 
an artifice I did not practise to cure 
myself of this baleful infatuation. I 
reasoned, I pondered, I even prayed 
against it I tried to invest her with 
all the 'traits' of that 'canaille' mul- 
titude I hated. I endeavoured to be- 



lieve her the very type of that base 
herd who exulted over our ruin and 
downfall; but no sooner did I see 
her and hear her voice, than I forgot 
all my self-deceptions, and loved her 
more ardently, ay, more abjectly 
than ever. We live in strange times, 
Gerard," said he. with a deep sigh, 
"and we learn hard lessons. That 
this poor and friendless girl of the 
people should despise a Count de Noe. 
tells to what depths we have fallen. 

Gerald listened with deep interest 
to this story. He never doubted in 
his own mind that this girl was Ma- 
rietta^ nor did he wonder at the fas- 
cination she exercised; still was he 
careful to conceal this knowledge from 
De Noe, and affecting a mere curiosity 
in the adventure, asked him to con- 
tinue. 

" I have little more to tell you," 
said the other. " I know not if my 
attentions persecuted her, or that the 
promptings of a higher ambition 
moved her ; but she left us — some said 
to become the mistress of Mirabeau; 
others declared that Collot d'Herbois 
was her lover. The truth was soon 
apparent when she appeared at the 
Francais under the name of Gabrielle. 
Ay, Gerard, the great genius of the 
French stage — the gifted pupil of 
Talma — the marvellous artiste whose 
triumphs are trumpeted through 
Europe — was, the other day, but the 
gipsy actress of the Trou de Taupe, as 
our little stage was politely named." 

De Noe describea with enthusiasm 
the fervour of admiration La Gabrielle 
had excited ; how the foremost men of 
the time had offered to share fortune 
with her ; that she had but to choose 
throughout France the man who 
would be her protector — from Du- 
mourier to Tinaule, there is not one 
would not make her his wife to- 
morrow. 

" I see." added he, " that you ac- 
count all this exaggeration on my 
part Well, there is happily a way 
to test the faithfulness of my re- 
port" 

"How so r 

"To-morrow evening is Madame 
Roland's night of reception. You 
have heard of her as the great leader 
of the advanced reformera — they who 
would strip the nation of everything 
to clothe it in rags of their own pat- 
tern. Come with me there; I will 
present you as a young friend from 
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the provinces, or better still, an exile 
fled from Italian tyranny. You will 
meet the most distinguished men of 
that extreme party; you will hear 
their sentiments and their hopes. A 
stray phrase about despotism — a pass- 
ing word of execration on kingly 
rule — will be enough to make you free 



would not suffer any one to speak. 
After a long pause, during which her 
countenance was perfectly motionless, 
she slowly raised ner arm and pointed 
with her finger towards one corner of 
the room. TChere, there,' whispered 
she, in a low voice, 'what a number of 
them ! there are more than fifty : and 



rule — will oe enougn to maKe you rree inem i uiere are mure man m^ t ««« 

of the guild, and you will not fail to see, they are saddling more! Thwack 

glean information from them. At one will not let himself be bridled, 
all events, there is a 



great chance 
that you may see 'Gabrielle;' she 
rarely misses one of these evenings, 
and you will see her in the sphere sue 
loves best to move in, and where her 
influence is unbounded. It may be she 
will give me leave to present you." 

" I will not ask so muck" said 
Gerald, with an affected humility. 

" You cannot say so till you nave 
seen her," cried the other. " I tell 
you, Gerald, that the men whose pride 
would scorn the notice of royalty 
would kneel with devotion to do her 
homage. She is not one of those 
whose eminence is a recognised con- 
ventionality, but one whose sway is 
an indisputable influence, greater, as 
she is, in real life than when depict- 
ing imaginary sorrows ; and then that 
wondrous gut, the heritage of her 
gipsy blood perhaps, heightens the 
power she possesses to something 
almost terrible." 

" Of what do you speak Y 7 asked 
Gerald, eagerly. 

" I scarcely know how or what to 
call it It savours of the old Egyp- 
tian art called * fate reading.' I am 
sceptical enough on most things ; and 



Ah! he has kicked the groom; poor 
fellow! they are carrying him away. 
Hush! take care, take care, or the 
secret will be out Silly man/ said 
she, with a mocking smile, c he would 
paint out the arms, as if any one 
could bedeceived by such a cavalcade.' 
At this, Brissot whispered in my 
ear: 'It is the royal stable that she 
sees. I will soon test the truth j£ 
this vision ;' and he stepped unnoticed 
from the room. He had not gone man? 
minutes, when with a long-drawn sign, 
she opened her eyes and looked about 
her. ' How late my carriage is to- 
night ' said she, to Madame Roland, 
* and how ashamed am I to keep yon 
up to such an hour !' While Madame 
Roland answered her in tones of kind- 
ness and affection, I watched the Ga- 
brielle closely. There was not a line 
in that pale face that indicated the 
slightest emotion— perhaps the most 
marked expression was a look of 
weariness and exhaustion. At length 
the carriage arrived, and she drove 
away. We, however, all remained, 
for Brissot had promised me to re- 
turn, and I told them whither he 
had gone. It was past two^ when 



had I not seen with my eyes, and he came back, pale as death, and 



heard with my ears, I had scouted 
the very thought of such revelations." 
" Ana what have you seen Y 7 
De Noe paused for a few seconds, 
and in a voice slightly tremulous for 
agitation, said : "I will tell you what 
I myself witnessed. It was one night 



covered with a cold perspiration. It 
is as she said,' cried he. in terror: 
'two commissaries have brought the 
news to Bailly that the king w 
about to fly to De Bouilly's camp; 
and all the horses at Versailles were 
ready for the start Two hundred 



late" at Madame Roland's : the mounted royalists were in the Conr 
company had all gone, save the Ga- winm +h* f*nmm\aanr\f>A Arrived. 1 



brielle, Brissot, Guidet, and myself, 
and we only waited for carriages to 
fetch us away, as the rain was falling 
in torrents. The Gabrielle, shawled 
and muffled, ready to depart, seated 
herself in tne antechamber, and re- 
fusing all entreaties to return to the 
saloon, remained in a sort of reverie, 
with closed eyes and clasped hands— 
the attitude bespeaking one who 
would not be disturbed. Madame 
Roland said it was an 'extase,' and 



when the commissaries arrived.' 
could tell you of other and more 
striking scenes than this," said Ij 6 
Noe: "some are yet uiiaccomphshed; 
but I believe in them as I believe in 
my own existence." , 

Gerald sat without uttering a word 
forsometime. At last he said, "Yon 
have given me a great curiosity to 
see your priestess, if I could hut do 
so unobserved." , 

"Nothing is easier. Come early 
to-morrow evening; and I will take 
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care, after your presentation to the 
hostess, to secrete you where none 
will remark you." 

"I agree, then, and will ask you 
to come and fetch me at the proper 
hour." 

" Remember, Gerard, that in your 



dress you must ad 
the Jacobins." 

" Murat himself < 
accurate in costume 
me," said Gerald, a 
friend's hand, to sa; 



CHAPTER XI. 



▲ RMXPrfON AT MADAMS KOULMD**. 



If it be matter of wonderment that 
at such a time as we now speak of, 
De Noe should have opened his heart 
thus freely to one he nad never met 
before, the simple explanation lies in 
the fact, that periods of " espionage" 
are precisely those when men make 
the raahest confederacies. Wearied 
and worn out, as it were, by ever- 
lasting chicanery and trick, they 
seize with avidity on the first occa- 
sion that presents itself to relieve 
the weight of an over-burthened heart 
To feel a sense of trust is sufficient 
to make them reveal their most secret 
feelings; and it was thus that De Noe 
no sooner found himself alone with 
Gerald than he told him the whole 
story of his love. 

Gerald not only read his motives 
aright, but saw. alsa something of 
the man himself. He perceived in 
him a type of a class by no means 
unfrequent at the time — royalists by 
birth and instinct, and yet so stripped 
of all the prestige of their once con- 
dition, and so destitute of hope, that 
they really lived on the contingency 
of each day, not knowing by what 
stratagem the morrow was to be met ; 
nor to what straits future fate 
might subject them. Besides this, he 
aaw how the supporters of the "cause" 
had gradually degenerated from the 
great names and nobles of France to 
men of ruined hopes and blasted for- 
tunes, whose intrigues were conceived 
in the lowest places, and carried on 
by the meanest associates. The more 
he reflected on these things, the more 
was he convinced that Mirabeau was 
right when he said the " Revolution 
was a fire that must burn out" 

" Andhow long will the flames last ?" 
cried he, to himself : " they will not 
assuredly be extinguished in my time. 
The great convulsions of nations will 
bear proportion to the vast materials 
they deal with, France will not rally 
from this shook for half a century to 



come : and ere tl 
passed away." 

When doubt or dee 
upon his mind, all 
ing of Mirabeau, a 
teachings of Bousa 
to his memory. T 
world of conflict t 
also a world of vo 
and abandonment 
the ideal pretexts i 
and fidelity; andti 
enjoyment of the p 
true philosophy. l 
sure of being alone 
Diderot, "and I v 
you mean to spen 
spirits that love th< 
thoughts were sure 
hours of gloomy de 
There was, with 
pique, as he compa 
tion with that wh 
already won for her 
together in the n 
"and see where i 
me ! That poor 
already asocial infl 
while I am a mere 
who use me in dans 
little they regard 
abilities must she 
marvellous insight 
heart and all its 
How ingeniously, 
trived to interwet 
matic power, the i 
mystenousworkini 
influence ! How ft 
of her own decepi 
a thought not easi 
her well as he did \ 
often she was the 
passionate impulse 
to-night with my c 
hap be able to rea< 
The receptions c 
were amongst the " 
They were the ren 
was most advance 
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in republicanism. Thoroughly true- 
hearted and single-minded herself, she 
was rapidly attracted to those men 
who declaimed against courts and 
courtly vices ; and sincerely believed 
that virtue only resided beneath lowly 
roofs and amongst narrow fortunes. 
Her sincere enthusiasm — the genuine 
ardour of a character that had no 
duplicity in it — added to considerable 
personal charms, gave her a vast in- 
fluence in the society wherein she 
moved. She was not strictly hand- 
some, but had a face of extreme deli- 
cacy, and capable of expression the 
most refined and captivating; but 
her voice was the spell which, it is 
said, never failed to fascinate those 
who heard it 

In the management of this marvel- 
lous instrument of captivation, was, 
perhaps, the solitary evidence of any 
thing like study or artifice about her. 
She knew how to attune and modulate 
it to perfection ; and even they who 
pronounced her conversational powers 
as inferior to Madame De Stael s, were 
ready to confess, that the melody and 
softness of her utterance gave her an 
unquestionable advantage. Married 
to a man more than double her age, 
she exercised a complete indepen- 
dence in all the arrangements of 
her household, inviting whom she 
pleased bringing together in her sa- 
lons ingredients the most dissimilar, 
and representatives of classes the 
widest apart 

These social experiments are occa- 
sionally eminently successful, pecu- 
liarities assume the force of contrasts, 
and develop more strongly the powers 
of the owners — while, m the novelty 
of the opinions expressed, each finds 
matter of interest or amusement. 

Gerald had more than once heard of 
these receptions, and was curious to 
witness them ; he wished besides, to 
see some of the men whom the popular 
will declared to be the great leaders 
of party, and whose legislative ability 
was regarded as the hope of France. 

" Do not flatter yourself that you are 
about to be struck by any intellectual 
display," whispered De Noe, as he led 
him up the stairs. "For the most part 
you will hear nothing but violent 
tirades against royalty, and coarse 
abuse of a society of which the speaker 
knows nothing. 

The salons, which were small, were 
crammed with company, so that for 



some time Gerald had little other 
occupation than to scrutinize the 
appearance of the guests, and the 
strange extravagances of that costume 
which they had come to assume dis- 
tinctively. 

" Look yonder," whispered De Noe, 
"at the tall, dark man, like a Spaniard, 
with his long hair combed lock and 
falling on his neck. That is Lanthe- 
nas, the 'Ami de la Maison;' he 
lives here : were she any one else, 
people would call him her lover ; but 
" La Manon." as they style her, has 
no heart to oestow on such emotion ; 
she is with her whole soul in politics, 
and only cares for humanity when 
counted by millions." 

"Who is the pert-looking, conceited 
fellow he is talking to ?" asked Gerald. 

"That is Louvet, the great literary 
hero of the day. Seven editions of an 
indecent novel, sold in as many weeks, 
have made him rich as well as famous ; 
and the author of Taublas' is now 
courted and sought after on all sides." 

As the crowd thickened, De Noe 
could but just tell the names of 
the more remarkable characters with- 
out time for more. There was Pelle- 
port, a marquis by birth, but now a 
spy, and libellist of the lowest class, 
side by side with Condorcet, the 
optimist philosopher, and Brissot, 
the wildest enunciator of republican- 
ism. Carsu, with a dozen penal 
sentences over his head, was talkiM 
familiarly with old Monsieur Roland 
himself, a simple-hearted old egotist, 
vain, harmless, and conceited. Yonder, 
entertaining a group of ladies by the 
last scandals of the day, told as none 
but himself could tell them, was 
Gaudet, a young lawyer from Lyons, 
his dress the exaggeration of ail that 
constituted the republican mode; while 
looking on, and with air at once 
rebuking and amused, stood Dumont, 
his staid features and simple attire 
the modest contrast to the other's 
finery. 

"A young friend of mine, just come 
from Italy, Madame," said De Noe, 
suddenly perceiving Madame Roland's 
eyes fixed on Fitzgerald. 

"And 'of us?'* said she, signifi- 
cantly. 

"Assuredly, Madame, or I had not 
dared to present him," said De Noe, 
bowing. 

"You must not say so, sir. Do 
you know," said she, addressing 
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Gerald, "that it was only last week 
be brought a bishop here, Monseignem 
de Blois." 

"Ah ! but be just, Madame : he had 
been degraded for immorality," broke 
in De Noe, laughing. 

"You should have shared his 
penalty, Monsieur De Noe," said she, 
naif coldly, and moved on. 

"Come, Gerard, let me present 
you to some of my illustrious mends. 
Who will you know ? That choleric 
old lady there, a dismissed court lady, 
and the sworn enemy of the queen ; 
or her daughter, the pretty widow, 
flaying trie trac with Fabre d'Eglan- 
tine ; or shall I introduce you to that 
dark-eyed beauty, whose foot you are 
not the first man that ever admired : 
she is, or was La Comtesse de Rati- 
gnolles, but calls herself Julie Servan 
on her books." 

" Why don't you answer me— what 
are you thinking of? Ah, parbleu ! I 
see well enough. It is the Gabrielle ; 
and the tall, j>ale man she leans upon 
is Talma. Is not that enough of 
homage, mon cher. See how they 
rise to let her pass. We have been 
courtiers in our day, Gerard, but tell 
if you ever saw a more queenly pre- 
sence than that." 

It was truly, as De Noe described, 
like the passage of royalty. Ma- 
rietta swept by. bowing slightly to 
either side, and Dy an easy gesture of 
her hand seeming half to decline, half 
accept, the honours that were paid 
her. Refusing with a sort of haughty 
indifference the seat prepared for 
her at the end of the room, she 
moved on towards a small boudoir, 
and was lost to Gerald's view. In- 
deed his attention was rapidly di- 
rected elsewhere, as a small, dark- 
eyed man in the centre of the room 
proceeded to entertain the company 
with an account of Mirabeau's last 
moments. It was the Doctor Cabanis, 
who had tended his sick bed with such 
devotional affection, and whose real 
attachment had soothed the last suf- 
ferings of his patient. If there was 
something in Gerald's estimation more 
than questionable in this exposure of 
all that might be deemed most sacred 
and private, the narrative was full of 
little details that interested him. 

The dreadful mockery by which 
Mirabeau endeavoured to cheat death 
of his terrors, as, dressed, perfumed, 
and essenced, he lay upon his last 



bed, all surrounded with flowers, was 
told with a thrilling minuteness. 
Through all theassumedcalm, through 
all the acted philosophy, there crept 
out the agonizing eagerness for life, 
that even his dissimulation could not 
smother. His incessant questioning 
as to this symptom or that — whether 
it indicated good or evil — the intense 
anxiety with which he scrutinized the 
faces around his bed, to read the 
thoughts their words belied — were all 
related, and, strangely enough, as- 
sumed to imply that they were the 
last desires of a patriot, who only 
longed for life to serve his country. 
Of those who listened, many doubted 
the honesty and good faith of his 
character ; some thought him a Roy- 
alist in disguise ; some deemed him a 
lukewarm patriot; some even re- 
garded him as so destitute of principle, 
that his professions were good for 
nothing; and yet amid all these dis- 
paraging estimates, they regarded this 
death-bed, where no consolations of 
religion were breathed, where no mur- 
mur of prayer was heard, nor one sup- 
plication for mercy raised, as a glori- 
ous triumph! It was to their eyes the 
dawning of that transcendant bright- 
ness which was to succeed the long 
night of priestcraft and superstition ; 
and however ready to cavil at his 
doctrines or dispute his theories, there 
was but one voice — to honour him who 
with his last breath had defied the 
Church. 

" Ah, que e'est beau !" "Ah, que 
e'est magnifique !" were the mutterings 
on every side. One only circumstance 
detracted in any way from the effect 
of these revelations : it was, that he 
who made them momentarily gave 
vent to his feelings and shed tears. 
This homage to human frailty jarred 
upon the classic instincts of the as- 
sembly. It was an ignoble weakness, 
unworthy of such a theme, and in a 
tone of stern rebuke, Fabre d'Eglan- 
tine interrupted the speaker, and 
said — 

"Your grief is unbecoming, sir; 
such sorrow insults the memory you 
mean to hallow ! If you would learn 
how the death of Mirabeau should be 
accepted, go yonder and you will 
see. He pointed as he spoke towards 
the boudoir, and thither with a com- 
mon impulse the crowd now moved. 

A warning gesture from Talma, as 
he stood in the doorway, and with 
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uplifted hand motioned silence, ar- 
rested their steps, and awe-struck by 
the imposing attitude of one whose 
slightest gesture was eloquent, they 
halted. Mixed in the throng, Gerald 
could barely catch a glimpse of the 
scene beyond. He could, however, 
perceive that Marietta was lying in a 
sort of trance ; a crown of " immor- 
telles" that she had been weaving had 
fallen from her hand, and lay at her 
feet ; her hair, too, had burst its bands, 
and fell in large waving masses over 
her neck and arms ; the faintest trace 
of colour marked her cheeks, and suf- 
ficed to Bhow that she had not fainted. 

Lanthenas laid his finger softly on 
her wrist, and in a cautious whisper 
said, " the pulse is intermittent, the 
<acceV will be brief." 

" We were talking of the death of 
Osesar," said Talma, "when the at- 
tack came on. She would not have it 
that Brutus was a patriot She tried 
to show, that in such natures — stern, 
cold, ana self-denying— patriotism can 
no more take root than love. I asked 
her then, if Gabriel Riquetti were 
such a man" 

" Hush ! she is about to speak," 
broke in Madame Roland. 

A few soft murmuring sounds es- 
caped Marietta's lips, and her fingers 
moved convulsively. 

" What is it she says," cried Lou- 
vet, " of crime and poison ? " 

<7 Hush ! listen." 

" Examine Comps," muttered she, 
"he knows all." 

"It is Mirabeau's secretary she 
speaks of ? " said Louvet : " he com- 
mitted suicide last night." 

" No ; he is not dead though his 
wound may prove fatal," said Ca- 
banis. 

"He will live," said Marietta, 
solemnly, and then seemed to sink 
into a deep stupor. 

" Yes, trust me, I will tell him," 
cried she, suddenly, with a voice as 
assured, and an accent as firm, as 
though awake. " Come here ana let 
me wnisper it" 

One after another bent down beside 
the couch, but she repulsed them 



sharply, and with a half angry gesture 
motioned them away. 

Madame Roland knelt down and 
took her hand, but with the same ab- 
rupt movement the other pushed her 
away, muttering, "No, not you — not 
you/' 

Again and again did they who 
knew her best present themselves, 
but with the same ill-success. Some 
she drove rudely back, to others she 
made a sign to retire. 

" Mayhap, the person is not pre- 
sent that you wish Tor," said Madame 
Roland, softly. 

" He is here," said she, gently. 

Name after name of those around 
did Madame Roland whisper, but all 
without avail At last, as Langres 
presented himself, Marietta turned 
with a sort of aversion from him, and 
said, 

" I am in search of a prince, and 
you bring me a butcher." 

This insulting speech was not heard 
without a smile by some who knew 
this man's origin, and detested the 
coarse ruffianism of his address. 

"Parbleu, Madame! if you want 
princes you must go and seek them at 
the Francais," said Langres, angrily, 
as he dropped back into the crowd. 

Meanwhile, impelled by a strong 
desire to test the reality of her vision, 
Gerald made his way through the 
throng, and dropping on one knee, 
took her hand in his own. 

A start and a faint exclamation — 
half surprise, half joy— broke from 
her, as she felt his touch. She passed 
her hand over his face, and through 
his long hair, and then bending down, 
kissed him on the forehead She 
whispered a few words rapidly in his 
ear. and sank back exhausted. 

" She has fainted ! Bring water, 
quickly," cried Lanthenas. 

For a few minutes every attention 
was directed towards her ; and it was 
only as she showed signs of recovery, 
some one asked, 

" What has become of De Noe and 
his friend V 9 

They were gone ! 
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I seldom cross Berkeley-square with- 
out fancying that I see on one side a 
chariot and pair of horses, ridden by 
a stout postilion in the livery of the 
Walpole family, waiting for the slow 
steps of an invalid, who is holding 
by the banisters or a staircase, and 
creeping down to take an airing. He 
comes out in a loose gown trimmed 
with fur and well wadded; his feet 
are wrapped in flannels; he wears 
gouty shoes, and underneath his hat 
sports a black silk night-cap over his 
bald head. He is forced to lean, as 
he gets in, on the arm of a footman, 
whom he hardly suffers to call him 
"my lord:" and thus, fettered by 
disease, a lonely bachelor of eighty 
and upwards, he tries still to disap- 
point his many expectant relatives of 
their long deterred inheritance. He 
has dined early, and returns to his 
solitary cup of chocolate and to the 
evening paper. Presently a few old 
noblemen, or divers ancient friends 
of less rank, look in upon him ; and 
the bright days of his youth, the de- 
lights of Paris in the days of Deffand, 
or the quieter pleasures of Strawberry 
Hill in the nappy period of Mrs. 
Olive's friendship, come back again 
to the octogenarian's memory. 

He receives them with all the sua- 
vity of the old school, in which famed 
era his address was, even when Ches- 
terfield and Carteret were alive^ con- 
sidered surpassingly graceful His ease 
is pre-eminent — nothing forced in his 
wit nor harsh in his opinions. He is 
free from all affectation. He begs of 
his friends not to " my lord" him — 
" let me be Horace stall." He wel- 
comes every one — his courtesy is never 
at fault; and then, what anecdote, 
what recollections, what descriptions ! 
How he brings before his company 
tableaux of the entombed— the dead 
alive again ! How he describes their 
mind and person, even to the nicest 
attribute of their intellect, or to the 
lace of a ruffle. 

Beneath all this charm of manners 
lay, nevertheless, a profound con- 
tempt for mankind. He gave, indeed, 
to all who approached him an appa- 
rent confidence, for he had learned to 
live with others as if he loved them, 



concealing all the while beneath his 
evergreen politeness a real frigidity 
of nature, somewhat like a petrifying 
well, the gushing drops from which 
glitter and catch the sunbeams, but 
are turned into ice ere they fall* 
"Those," said Madame du Deffand 
to Horace Walpole, " who do not care 
to be beloved are content with you." 
Therefore, one cannot wonder that, 
six weeks before his death, a sense 
of coming desolateness and desertion 
came over the bright genius of Straw* 
berry Hill. "At home." he writes 
somewhat mournfully, " I see only a 
few charitable elders, except about 
fourscore nephews and nieces of va- 
rious ages, who are brought to me 
once a year to stare at me as the Me- 
thuselah of the family ; and they." he 
adds, in real sadness of spirit, can 
only speak of their own contempora- 
ries." What a commentary upon the 
miseries of a bachelor's home in old 
age. How well he unconsciously 
points the moral of his own brilliant 
and unsatisfactory existence. Then 
he had the unhappiness, too, of being 
the survivor of that group of wits, 
poets, painters, actors, politicians, 
beauties, and platonic lady friends, 
whose companionship had gladdened 
his mature age. Those whom he had 
satirized, those whom he had vilified, 
those with whom he had quarrelled, 
those whom he had never ceased to 
like or to patronise, were, with few 
exceptions, all laid in the tomb. Many 
of them lived in fact only in his re- 
membrance, and " Strawberry" was 
now too secluded for the limb-fettered 
and dependent mass of society. 

The familiar voices which Maddened 
the chambers of " Strawberry" rang 
through it no more. The man who 
could not in his youth and maturity 
exist in solitude, now felt the weary 
tax of age. u I scarce go out," he 
writes, " of my own house, and then 
only to two or three very private 
places, where I see nobody that really 
knows any thing." Consequently few 
were his visitants, for nothing is so 
easy in this life as to be forgotten. 

His beloved library, however, owned 
him as its tenant long after the sum- 
mer of his life had for ever passed 
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away, and Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
in the bow windows, were lighted 
up with the gleams of many revolving 
suns, whilst an existence no longer 
gladsome was spun out, each familiar 
mend hastening before him to the 
tomb. Around the octogenarian, above 
the Gothic arches of pierced work, a 
copy from Dugdale's St Paul, and 
beneath the ceiling, painted by Cler- 
mont, hung the portraits of his rather 
and grandiather^-dearer, perhaps, to 
the sight of Horace than the histori- 
cal pictures by which they were in- 
congruously surrounded. A dock of 
silver gilt, engraved with Jleur-de-lis, 
and surmounted by a lion holding the 
arms of England — a present from 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn — 
proclaims the weary hours. A fishing 
eagle, modelled by Mrs. Darner, who 
beheld the noble bird in a paroxysm 
of agony, having nearly lost one of 
its wings when taken in Brockel 
Park, recalls the accomplishments of 
one of the venerable dilettante's most 
precious and cherished pets. Curious 
coins — among them the famous sati- 
rical one of Queen Anne embracing 
Lady Masham, with the motto, "All 
for love" — consume some of those 
protracted days when friends and ac- 
quaintances came not ; whilst in one 
recess of the library stand two chests, 
in which are deposited the manuscript 
memoirs and letters of Horace Wal- 
pole. These, perhaps, furnished him 
m many a solitary hour with occupa- 
tion — these, perhaps, proved a solace 
to the vanity which must often have 
been wounded by the rising eminence 
of others. For who believes the 
mournful exclamation of the recluse 
of Strawberry Hill— "Pray send me 
no laurels. I shall be content with 
a sprig of rosemary thrown after me, 
when the parson of the parish com- 
mits my dust to dust" Who, indeed, 
believes him 1 

For the very care which he took to 
preserve his letters, and the knowing 
injunction that they should not be 
delivered to the first of his male de- 
scendants that should attain the age 
of twenty-five, proves what value he 
set upon the "laurels" which he pro- 
fessea to despise, and which he co- 
veted, whether they wreathed a brow 
still throbbing with the thirst for 
fame, or were laid upon his tomb. 

What were the visions which the 
old man most fondly treasured, as he 



sat in the library of Strawberry Hill, 
and the cold, the estranged, and the 
dead came herding into the cells of 
his memory? 

Connected with his home was there- 
membranee of Walpole's early friend, 
Gray. One portion of the house 
was indelibly naunted by his image. 
Strawberry Hill — which presented 
some years ago so singular an instance 
of the blindness of all human provi- 
sions, at its sale — was originally a 
small tenement let as a lodging note. 
Cibber once lived there; then Tal- 
bot, Bishop of Durham, sanctified it 
with his presence ; afterwards Henry 
Brydges, Marquis of Carnarvon, was 
its tenant for a time : and lastly it 
became the home of Mrs. Chenevix, 
a noted toy woman* and here the 
famous Pere Couraye lodged with her. 
Horace Walpole took the remainder 
of Mrs. Chenevix's lease^ and erected 
a Gothic castle, not pulling down the 
old house, but adding to it from time 
to time. Its owner described it, in 
its original form, as a little plaything 
toy that he had got out of Mrs. Che- 
nevix^ shop, and the prettiest bauble 
imaginable, "set in enamelled mea- 
dows, with filagree hedges." 

The whole became a sort of patch- 
work copy from different originals; 
even the walk on the road being taken 
from that at Aston Hall, in Warwick- 
shire. As you entered by the great north 
gate, a small oratory enclosed in iron 
rails, with all appropriate objects— 
an altar, a saint in bronze, and stone 
basins tor holy water — prepared the 
stranger for the further aspect of an 
abbot s garden, parted off by an open 
screen on the right, and on the left 
for a cloister, by which you passed 
into the house. In this cloister, on 
a pedestal, stood a blue and white 
china tub, m which Walpole's cat was 
drowned, and on which Gray's elegant 
ode was written. 

This memorial of an intimacy had 
its importance. In early life Walpole 
and Gfrav had quarrelled. They nad 
travelled together and separated; for 
the poet was poor, serious, and a 
scholar, and the youthful Horace was 
rich, gay, by no means saintly, and a 
lover of men rather than of books. 

«« « The fault,' said Walpole, to after 
times, 'was mine. I had just broke 
loose from the University , with as much 
money as I could spend, and I was will- 
ing to indulge myself. Gray was for 
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antiquities — I was for perpetual balls and 
plays.' When the quarrel was made 
up, three years afterwards, and Gray 
consented to visit Strawberry Hill, he 
told his host without ceremony that he 
would by no means consent to be * there 
on the terms of his former friendship, 
which he had wholly cancelled/ And, 
perhaps, the alliance thus formed was 
more secure than the almost boyish 
preference of former days, when the poet 
had freely spoken his mind — for • Gray,' 
observed Walpole, 'does not hate to 
find fault with me.' n 

No two persons could indeed be 
more dissimilar. Pious, studious, affec- 
tionate, and recluse, Gray ill assorted 
with the careless, if not sceptical reli- 

Sionist — the man who doubted every 
uman being ; the lover of the social, 
but of the social without one grain of 
human interest in its composition. 
Gray was esteemed in his time the 
most learned man in Europe. His 
error was an extreme fastidiousness 
of character, and a contempt for his 
inferiors in knowledge. His sensibi- 
lity was even morbid: he was apt to 
be overset even by the ordinary affairs 
and intercourseof life;and coarse man- 
ners or unrefined sentiments almost 
made him ill He had certain weak- 
nesses, too, which could not have been 
concealed from the sneering penetra- 
tion of Walpole. like Congreve, he 
could not bear to be considered as a 
man of letters by profession; and whilst 
he valued others only according to 
their attainments, he wished himself 
to be regarded merely as an inde- 
pendent gentleman, who read for his 
amusement This was a refinement, 
for so may it be deemed, which the 
common sense of Walpole could never 
have comprehended; and yet it has 
its excuses. There is something pain- 
ful and degrading in accounting litera- 
ture as a craft As a pursuit it is noble; 
as a profession it loses much of its 
interest to the romantic mind. 

Their friendship however, conti- 
nued, to a certain extent, to flourish, 
till toe death of Gray closed it The 
poet still continued to admonish. 
Whilst Walpole was in Paris, "ex- 
tremely in vogue, and supping in the 
best company" Gray wrote him lec- 
tures upon his nealth,— reminding him 
gently that he was no longer juvenile: 
charging him, should he persist in cer- 
tain notions of hardiness, "to persist 
in being young, in stopping the course 
of time, and making the shadow turn 



back upon the sun- dial ;" "if you 
find this not so easy, acquiesce in a 
good grace in my anilities, put on your 
under stockings of yarn or woollen, 
even in the night tame. Don't pro- 
voke me, or I shall order you two 
night-caps (which by the way would 
do your eyes good.) To a vain man 
there is nothing so irritating as the 
age or infirmities of a contemporary. 
Poor Gray! with all his precautions, 
his night-caps, and his wrappings, his 
mortal enemy was too strong for him ; 
the gout at last attacked his stomach, 
convulsion fits came on, and that 
friend of Walpole's expired. 

That Walpole ever cherished the 
memory of his friend with pride, was 
manifest from his disgust with John- 
son's condemnation of Gray. 

"Sir," said the dogmatist, "he was 
dull in company, dull in the closet, 
dull everywhere; he was dull in a 
new way, and that made many people 
think him great- he was a mechanical 
poet" When Walpole was asked to 
subscribe to Johnson's monument, he 
wrote, "I would not deign to write an 
answer; but sent down word by my 
footman as I would to parish officers, 
with a brief, that I would not sub- 
scribe." 

From the remembrance of Gray, 
the gayer recollections of the aged 
and infirm Lord Orford might turn, 
doubtless, to the brilliant, the ad- 
mired, the unloved Marie Vichy Oham- 
roud, Marquise du Deffand. This was 
no early bond of love or friendship, 
but the result of an acquaintance com- 
menced on the gentleman's side, at 
fifty, on that of the lady, at seventy, 
or upwards. 

When Madame du Deffand first saw 
Horace Walpole, she had been hope- 
lessly blind eleven years; those eyes 
which Voltaire had complimented as 
"bien briUans et bien beaux, were 
closed: perhaps, said the arch-flat- 
terer, "because one is punished 
through the members with which one 
has sinned." 

Her appearance must, however, 
even when Walpole first beheld her, 
have been singularly interesting. The 
closed lids did not disfigure a counten- 
ance of which the beauty and regu- 
larity of the features formed a lasting 
characteristic. Her complexion re- 
tained its freshness and delicacy, 
almost to the close of her protracted 
existence. Her favourite attire was 
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a black velvet hood, garnished with 
deep plaited rows of lace round the 
free, and drawn together by a bow of 
ribbon beneath the chin. A. white 
drees, also plaited, appeared beneath 
a sort of snrcoat of black velvet, set 
off by deep and full lace ruffles, reach- 
ing to the elbow. The whole was 
warm, suitable, venerable. Our aged 
ladies seem to forget in their attire 
that there is such a word to be ap- 
plied to them. 

Such was her aspect Her personal 
character combined strange contradic- 
tions. She bore her affliction with the 
heroism of a Christian, yet she had no 
faith. Even in her earliest youth, bred 
up as she was in a convent, the scepti- 
cism of a mind naturally unimpres- 
sionable induced her friends to send 
Massillon to convert her. She was 
neither dazzled by his reasonings nor 
intimidated bv his character ; and the 
prelate, after long arguments, became 
more enamoured of her beauty and 
talents, than shocked at her heresy. 
Such was her own account to Wal- 
pole. After this triumph it may not 
be surprising to find that she was all 
her life sighing, as she expressed it, 
to be devout, yet never accomplish- 
ing that end; yet she met the hand of 
calamity with patience, whilst there 
remained any chance or her retaining 
her eyesight During the eleven 
years of uncertainty, the agonies of 
her spirit were great When once 
the fiat was decreed, and her once 
searching eyes could view no more 
the aspect of that society she loved so 
well, she became tranquil and cheer- 
ful, nor would she ever suffer any one 
to pity her for her blindness. 

She was a noted bel esprit-— vet she 
disclaimed the character. She thought 
humbly of her own abilities, and re- 
gretted the great imperfections of her 
conventual education. Ignorant of 
every language but her own, her read- 
ing was necessarily circumscribed; 
"but*" Baid her Mend, Horace Wal- 
pole, 

44 Her penetration, her strength of 
mind, her ready comprehension, her na- 
tural faculty of judgment, her under- 
standing, the simplicity of her language, 
and her thorough contempt of every 
thing false, or affected, her great know- 
ledge of the world, her intimacy with 
most of the most distinguished men of her 
time — were qualities which put her on a 
par with those celebrated sons of genius.'* 



Walpole and the Marquise met; and 
surely two persons of more kindred 
tastes and pursuits never encountered 
in this weary world. An instant fire 
was kindled in the breast of the still 
sensitive Du Defiand— a fire of which 
none but the hackneyed man of the 
world, would doubt the source— the 
enthusiasm of an aged, blind, and 
flattered woman, to whose exhausted 
round of limited enjoyments, some 
new object was wanting. Twenty 
years' difference of age. and that en 
the wrong side, was there between 
them; yet Walpole, suspicious to a 
degree of ridicule, and verging into 
the old bachelor, was haunted by fears 
of this new passion becoming the jest 
of Paris. The previous career of Ma- 
dame du Defiand inspired him, per- 
haps, with rear. Married from pruden- 
tial motives to M. du Defiand, and se- 
parated from him, she gave in to the 
received opinions of the best French 
society, that persons united from con- 
siderations of a pecuniary nature, had 
a right after marriage, to form a choice 
such as the restrictions of the single 
state had precluded. It is true, that 
Madame du Defiand was reunited to 
her husband; but their amity only last- 
ed six weeks : and rumours of various 
sorts — one of which pointed out the 
Regent D'Orleans as one of her ad- 
mirers — indicated that no new concep- 
tions of conjugal duty swayed the 
conduct of the beautiful and witty 
Marquise. 

Her connexion with the President 
Henault was not closed, by the death 
of her lover, until years after Horace 
Walpole knew the Marquise. The 
regard of the Marquise was evidently 
languishing towards her ancient ally 
and adorer; and she wrote calmly of 
that illness, which finally closed his 
existence. "The President," she writes, 
in 1770, "has been attacked withfever, 
and three days since has lost all con- 
sciousness." "I doubt>" she adds, 
"whether he will live through the 
winter. His loss will make a con- 
siderable change in my life; but I will 
not anticipate disagreeables-- 4et it 
suffice to support them when they 
actually happen." 

She bore the event with all the 
philosophy of a Frenchwoman. Dur- 
ing the same year, she wrote the ac- 
count of his death, when she avowed 
her grief to be moderate; soothed by 
the conviction that she had lost no 
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real friend in Henault; and, that in she says, " to your letters the sound 
spite of the general condolences prof- of your voice, your pronunciation, I 
fered to her, there were those whd| should be as happy once a-week as I 



knew that all intimacy had long ceas- 
ed between her and the President. 
"You have made me a perfect prose- 
lyte," she adds, addressing Walpole. 
"I have all your scepticism as to the 
reality of any friendship." Thus was 
closed a long and intimate, but per- 
haps never tender, connexion — an 
union of the intellect and fancy, not 
of the heart. 

Henceforth Walpole became "mon 
am?' — and Madame du Defiand re- 
ceived from him the soft appellation 
of "ma petite" 

It was one of those friendships to 
which the depraved Parisians assign 
even the word respectable, when it 
proves lasting ; and which tney woidd 
have thought tarnished by marriage — 
a folly which would have injured 
the parties in the sight of sensible 
people. Long, according to Marmontel, 
was this connexion continued by fear — 
for the President was timid— after it 
had ceased to be held together by love. 

One would have supposed that, even 



am every day when you are here." 
On another occasion she complains 
that the friendship she has conceived 
for Walpole is a great misfortune — 
(how many women might avow the 
same of that uncomfortable species of 
interest falsely called Platomc). Sho 
reproaches him with accusing her of 
romance. "I love you," she says, 
"only because I esteem you ; and have 
found in you qualities which for fifty 
years I have sought elsewhere in vain. 
She regrets the obstacles which sepa- 
rate them, and refers, touchingly, to 
her blindness and old age. 

Such as their friendship was, it was 
closed by the death of Madame du 
Deffand in 1780. She died calmly, 
without a struggle, but unbelieving, 
and, as far as observation could dis- 
cover, unfearing. Walpole, in his cha- 
racter of her, written in January, 1 766, 
describes her as going "to operas,plays, 
suppers, and Versailles; as giving 
suppers twice a-week, and reciting 
songs and epigrams. Her judgment. 



under the influence of these recollec- he describes to be as just as possible ; 
tions, Walpole need not have dreaded 
scandal. Surely in his arm-chair at 
Strawberry Hill, wrapped up in flan- 
nels, he must have recalled with some- 
thing like a blush all his own absurdity ; 
his alarm " at what the world would 
say" — heightened, doubtless, by the 
knowledge that all letters written 
from England by celebrated persons 
were, as he fancied, opened at the 
post office in Paris, and often sent to 
Versailles to furnish amusement for 
the Court. Nevertheless, he might 
have reflected that, before the Re- 
volution nothing was more strongly 
marked than the period at which the 

age of gallantry expires and the reign 

of the bel esprit begins — an epoch 

which was as scrupulously observed 

as a change of dress upon a change of 

season — and that a woman aiming to 

attract a lover after the age of gal- 
lantry had passed, would have ex- 
posed herself to as much ridicule as 

if she had worn velvet when all the 

world had put on their "demi sai- 

sons." Nevertheless, the agonies of 

the alarmed Walpole were reiterated. 

It is true that the expressions of the 

blind and aged Marquise were some- 



on every point of conduct, he declares 
her to oe " as wrong as possible ; all 
love and hatred, passionate for her 
friends, but a vehement hater." Well 
is it for us that we know not always 
what others say and think of us. "As 
she can have no amusement but con- 
versation;" thus wrote Walpole of 
his "petite" "the least solitude and 
ennui are insupportable to her, and 
put her into the power of several 
worthless people, who eat her sup- 
pers when they can eat nobody's of 
higher rank ; wink to one another 
and laugh at her frailties, because 
she has forty times more parts — and 
venture to hate her because she is not 
rich." What a picture of that world 
for which she had sacrificed all. 

The man of slight sensibilities had 
ample consolation for the death of Ma- 
dame du Deffand. Twickenham was, 
at that era, somewhat of a classic 
region , "Dowagers as plenty as floun- 
ders," writes Walpole, "inhabit all 
around ; and Pope's ghost is just 
now skimming under my window, 
by a most poetical moonlight." Pope, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, White- 
head, the poet laureat, and Sir John 



what extatic, and resembled the rav- Hawkins added their own quota of 
ings of fifteen. " If you could give," dignity to the place. 
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At little Strawberry HilL at the 
western extremity of Twickenham, 
resided also Mrs. Give, the incom- 
parable actress in low comedy. 

" Here lived the laughter-loving dame, 
A matchless actress, Clive her name ; 
Hie comic muse urith her expired, 
And shed a tear 'when she retired. 11 

Such was the inscription placed on 
an urn, in the garden where this ac- 
complished woman had often saun- 
tered. Mrs. Olive's residence was a 
small, but beautiful cottage, which 
afterwards became the abode of the 
Miss Berrys, the latest friends of 
Horace Walpole. Here much agree- 
able communion of the taste ana in- 
tellect, and the talk that "hovers 
round the lips, but never touches the 
heart," must have taken place. In 
later times, the family of Sir Mathew 
Wood, to whose political conduct, as 
the champion of Queen Caroline, the 
world at last does justice, were domi- 
ciled in Little Strawberry HilL 

The acquaintance of Mrs. Clive 
afforded Horace Walpole that most 
comfortable of all luxuries, an easy 
humble friend. It does not appear 
in any of his letters that she mingled 
in any of those brilliant reunions 
which he describes as occurring in 
the "most oriental of evenings," with 
the odours of Araby diffused around : 
the acacias, covered with blossoms, 
thus perfuming the air; the honey- 
suckles, dangling from every tree in 
festoons; the seringas, thickets of 
sweets; and the new-cut hay in the 
meadows : all this heightened — for 
his was a Cockney mind— by a thou- 
sand sky rockets launched into the air 
at Ranelagh and Marylebone, and giv- 
ing the region around " Strawberry" 
the semblance of Haroun Alraschid's 
paradise. From such festive scenes, 
when graced by the presence of high- 
born foreigners, or encumbered, as he 
deemed it, by the host's lordly rela- 
tives, the humble player was prob- 
ably excluded She occupied, now- 
ever, her place — and, strange to say, 
enjoyed the intimacy of Walpole for 
years, if not without scandal at least 
exempt from real blame. Separated 
early in life from her husband, the 
brother of Baron Clive, Mrs. Clive 
remained forty years on the stage 
without paving that tax for pre-emi- 
nence which is often found to consist 
in relaxation of principle. Her per- 



sonal defects were not detrimental to 
her success, for they were obviated 
by the force of original talent and by 
the charm of manner. The descrip- 
tion given of this celebrated woman 
by Churchill, in the "Rosciad," must 
remind those who remember Mrs. 
Jordan, of that admirable actress. 

" Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 
Nor sought the critic's praise, nor feared his 

rod; 
Original in spirit and in ease, 
She pleased by hiding all attempts to plesis; 
No comic actress ever jet could raise, 
On humour's base, more merit or more 
praise." 

Mrs. Clive was a woman respect- 
able bv birth, being the daughter of 
one of the unfortunate adherents of 
James IL in Ireland. Her father, 
Mr. William Raffl era, who was a native 
of the city of Kilkenny, lost a valu- 
able estate, owing to his adherence to 
the losing side, and fled to France, 
where he served in the army of Louis 
XIV. : but returning, he married and 
settled in London — and Mrs. Clive 
first saw the light in the unromantic 
region of Fishstreet-hilL 

The young creature, who afterwards 
became so celebrated, displayed her 
genius for the stage very early. It 
was discovered and appreciated by 
Colley Cibber. Her first appearance 
was at Drury-lane, in boyfs clothes, 
and all that she was required to do 
was to sing a song. She was then 
scarcely seventeen; but the debut, 
even in so slight a part, was entirely 
successful. She soon rose to emi- 
nence; and her Nell, in "The Devil 
to Pay," a ballad farce, written ty 
Coffey, caused her salary to be 
doubled. A long career of fame was 
then commenced, and closed only by 
her retirement in 1769. Walpole fre- 
quently refers to Mrs. Clive's perform- 
ances^ — sometimes calling her "The 
Clive;" at others, Muscovita, in al- 
lusion to one of her favourite charac- 
ters. " Sir, the Muscovita is not a 
pretty woman, and she does sing ill* 
that's alL" Thus wrote he to Mr. 
Marshal Conway—" There is a little 
simple farce, called 'Miss Lucy in 
Town,' in which Mrs. Clive mimioj 
Muscovita admirably : but all the run 
is," he adds, " after Garriek, a wine- 
merchant, who is turned player, at 
Goodman's Fields." 

The incredulous Horace saw "no- 
thing wonderful" in the new star. 
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His preference was, even then, be- 
ginning to show signs of age, in his 
love of old associations. With what 
a pleasure he speaks of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, and quotes her telling him how, 
at the playhouse, in those days of 
simple manners and humble fortunes, 
they used to call out, as each favourite 
actress departed, for Mrs. Oldfield's 
chair; Mrs. Barry's clogs; and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's pattens. How strange 
would this sound at the Lyceum in 
our time — where a smart brougham 
awaits the heroine of the night. 

But, over the decline of Horace 
Walpole's existence shone a still 
fairer ray, hovered a still brighter star 
than Muscovita. These were times 
when the acacias, beloved of their 
owners, shed their sweet blossoms 
upon young, fair heads; and the 
honeysuckles imparted their perfume 
not alone to titled foreigners, but to 
stately women full of talent^ their 
eyes sparkling with intelligence. 
Among thesej by the side of the dig- 
nified Mrs. Siddons, there glanced a 
female fonttj whose exquisite beauty 
was then yielding to the imperious 
decree of tame, but whose enthusiasm 
endured until the last. light up the 
candles; draw up the drop-scene in 
the theatre; let the prompter, some 
dandy peer in his laced ruffles, take 
his place yonder— ring the call-bell; 
and prepare cushions for the valetu- 
dinarian lord of the whole— a scene 
is to be enacted, its author, its heroine, 
the same — Anne Darner. 

She is, indeed, no longer youthful 
but the delicacy of her form ana 
face bespeaks her high birth — that 
birth upon which she sets so little 
atore ; and her quick eye, her some- 
what sharp features, her ready smile, 
tell of the lively genius which at- 
tempted all things. She had presum- 
ed upon being the pupil of Bacon, the 
sculptor. She now dares to act with 
Siddons, and before the widow of 
Garrick. Already had her reputation 
in this line been noised abroad— her 
performances at the Duke of Kich- 
mond's, with Lord Henry Fitzgerald 
(the father of the late and the present 
Lord De Ros), had established her as 
the Thalia of those and similar occa- 
sions. How charming she had been 
as Violanteinthe "Wonder," to Lord 
Henry/s Don Felix. Howpiquant as 
Mrs. Lovemore, in "The Way to keep 



him;" but at Strawberry Hill she 
takes a new part ; — she is bitter, sar- 
castic, personal; and in her piece of 
"Fashionable Friends," she unveils — 
and none had opportunities of know- 
ing it better— tne heartlessness of the 
fashionable world. The piece was 
brought afterwards upon the stage — 
but the audience, more virtuous than 
we of the present times, resented the 
biting satire, and it was withdrawn. 

"Tnalia" was a personage of no or- 
dinary stamp. She was one of a fa- 
mily—and few were there— for whom 
Horace Waipole felt a real and last* 
ing regard. Her father was the justly 
celebrated and beloved Henry Sey- 
mour Marshall Conway; and her 
mother was Caroline Campbell the 
only daughter of John, Fourth Duke 
of Argyle, Thus allied, there were 
many who would have deemed beauty, 
rank, the prospect of an eligible mar- 
riage, all that human hopes could 
desire ; but Anne Conway had just 
talent enough to aspire, without the 
vigour of mind necessary to accom- 
plish perfection. 

Happily for her— for her subsequent 
life was one which required the sokee 
of a pursuit— Anne Conway was re- 
lated to Horace Waipole. During her 
girlhood, he had the good-nature to 
direct her pursuits, and to approve her 
attempts. Few services are more ac- 
ceptable to the young, and no pre- 
sents are so grateful as a large dona- 
tion of encouragement One day, dur- 
ing the prime of her youth and beauty, 
Anne Conway happened to be wait- 
ing with the historian Hume. They 
met a boy carrying images. Hume 
gave him a shilling, which drew upon 
him a jest from his fair companion on 
his squandering so much money. 
"Those images^ he remarked "were 
not modelled without the aid of science 
and genius" — with all her accomplish- 
ments, he defied his young companion 
to produce such works. The spur 
was felt; it acted as a goad— and 
soon from the masquerade and the 
dance, the bright eyes of Anne Con- 
way were missing. She was taking 
lessons from Bacon, the sculptor. She 
was modelling in a mob-cap, with a 
large apron over her delicate figure. 
Ill-natured report soon made out that 
the works she produced were not 
achieved by herself, but had the aid 
of a poor sculptor, Cerrachi; but, even 

34* 
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when that aid was withdrawn, she pro- 
duced works of much merit, though 
not of decided superiority. 

Horace Walpole wrote her up — for 
the system of cliqueswas as rife in those 
days as in ours — and his clique com- 
bined the charm of high fashion with 
its lofty and various pretensions. The 
approval of a man of such high cele- 
brity, both in literature and taste, and 
of such high fashion, was all-powerful. 
People look through their magnifying 
glasses at the defects of a starving 
artist They are beguiled into blind- 
ness by an honourable name. It was 
the day for titled caste to shine forth 
in all the lustre which the spirit of 
clique could bestow All high-born 
ladies without that pale were laughed 
at— witness Horace Walpolc's inces- 
sant ridicule of Lady Pomfret, and of 
the Duchess of Bolton, whose resolu- 
tion of going to China, upon Wheat- 
ston's telling her that tne world was to 
be burnt in three years, might be a la 
Bolton — but not, assuredly, her graced 
serious proposal But whatever cer- 
tain ladies did— relations of his own 
— was surpassing, superior to con- 
temporary productions, equal to the 
ancients. 

"Mrs. Darner's busts," he writes, 
"are not inferior to the antique, ana 
theirs, we may be sure, were not more 
like." He commends her Scotch dog 
as large as life, and "only not alive 
— with a looseness and softness in the 
curls that seemed impossible to terra 
cotta; and he compares it in point of 
merit, to the Barberini goat, the Tus- 
can boar, the Malta eagle. So much 
for clique. More truly does he remark 
that her attempt was almost unpre- 
cedented and laudable. Since her 
time, Lady Dacre has honourably dis- 
tinguished herself in the same noble 
art 

Lady Lucan was also famed for her 
miniatures, Lady De Spencer for her 
drawings, and the Countess of Ayles- 
bury, tne mother of Mrs. Damer, had 
a noted skill in worsted-work pictures. 
But these were but the attempts of 
elegant and gifted women in their 
hours of recreation. Sculpture be- 
came the business of Anne Conway's 
life. She sought to improve her 
general knowledge, in order to perfect 
her taste. She studied, with this end, 
not only modern literature, but the 
classic authors of Rome and Greece. 



Her loveliness, her wit and energy, 
won upon the fancy of her cousin 
Horace. Why were they never allied 
by a closer tie than that of cousin- 
ship? 

Her ambition rose as she proceeded. 
Henceforth she resolved to banish 
all sublunary distinctions from her 
thoughts — to pride herself upon "all 
the blood of all the Seymours" no 
more— and to hold the appellation of 
the first female sculptor of her day, 
as dearer to her heart than the proud- 
est titles of the realm. She was ac- 
customed in after times to say, she 
wished to be known by the name of 
Damer the Scurptor — all other dis- 
tinctions to be withdrawn. Her ro- 
mantic endeavours were stayed by 
her unhappy marriage. This occurred 
in 1767, when the young sculptor was 
only nineteen, and before any of the 
works upon which she established her 
fame were given to the world. 

The union was infelicitous. The 
Hon. John Damer ; to whom she gave 
her hand, was, indeed, well born, 
being the son of Lord Milton, and 
brother of the Earl of Dorchester, and 
heir to thirty thousand a-year: but 
he was madly extravagant, ana in a 
trivial and discreditable way, lavish- 
ing on his person immense sums, and 
frequently appearing three times a 
day in a new suit, decorated in all the 
costly taste of the times. 

Released from this tie by the early 
death .of her husband in 1776, Mrs. 
Damer devoted her dayB to her be- 
loved pursuits, adding to them a new 
and keen interest in politics. She 
resolved to travel to Rome, there to 
improve her taste. This undertaking 
was by no means either safe or easy. 
War at that time raged between 
America and England. The vessel in 
which Mrs. Damer sailed, was chased 
by a French man-of-war, and a run- 
ning fire was kept up for four hours. 
During this fearful encounter, the 
young sculptor showed all the material 
of which her character was composed. 
She behaved with an intrepidity wor- 
thy of the name of Conway. Her cou- 
sin, with feelings composed one-third 
of cousinly interest and two-thirds of 
love, trembled for her when he heard 
of the conflict "She always was,' 
thus wrote he to her mother, "the 
heroic daughter of a hero— her sense 
and coolness never forsook her. It 
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who am not so firm, shuddered at 
your ladyship's account Now, that 
she has stood fire for four hours, I 
hope she will give as clear proofs of 
her understanding, and not return 
with danger." 

She returned in safety, after visit- 
ing not only Rome, but Madrid, to act 
a new part in her sphere. A party as- 
sembled at LadyFrederick Campbell's, 
to play cribbage, first welcomed her 
home. Among them, surrounded by 
Conways, Mount Edgecombes, and 
Johnstones, was the expectant Horace 
Walpole. At half-past ten she was 
announced. Her parents ran into the 
hall — the gouty Horace scrambled 
down some of the stairs. The tra- 
veller met them in glad spirits, 
although her perils by sea, and fa- 
tigues by land, had been such as to 
daunt the spoiled grumblers at the 
petty passage from England to the 
Continent She had rested only four 
days at Paris, after coming from Ma- 
drid, and had endured a twelve hours' 
sail from Calais to Dover. A sunper, 
such as one can easily conceive to have 
been delightful, closed the evening of 
return. As she ran over the events and 
impressions of her tour, she confessed 
that Madrid and the Escurial had 
gained her a proselyte to painting, 
which she had undervalued in her 
seal for Statuarism. She owned she 
had had "no idea of Titian," and that 
Rubens "amazed her." Her anima- 
tion, her looks, her "Spanish com- 
plexion," as Horace Walpole termed 
it, charmed every one who welcomed 
the traveller home. 

She had set out in life a tory ; she 
had been partially converted to whig- 
ism by Walpole; and, like most en- 
thusiastic women (who are seldom 
reasoners), she had now become almost 
a republican. 

It was a period of the maddest 
political excitement. The memorable 
contest of Charles Fox for Westmins- 
ter was at hand, and, among other 
fashionable female politicians, Mrs. 
Darner became one of the foremost 
She formed in fact, one of that triplet 
of wits and beauty, composed of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Clive, 
and herself, who canvassed Westmins- 
ter, and forgot, in their eagerness to 
carry the day, not only what is due 
to rank, but also to female delicacy 
and seli-respect 



Henceforth, Mrs. Darner's name is 
to be found almost incessantly in the 
annals of Strawberry Hill ; sometimes 
repairing the famous eagle in the 
gallery, damaged by some rude visi- 
tants ; sometimes, perchance, accom- 
panying her fond and flattered cousin 
to Ham House, and sitting amid a 
host of fine company under a tent on 
the lawn of that noble residence — an- 
cestral elms in avenues, casting their 
shadows over her "Spanish complex- 
ion." On receiving the Duchess of 
York at Strawberry, the host was clad 
in asilver waistcoat made for him three 
years ago, to appear at Lord Chol- 
mondeley's wedding, and which, con- 
sidering all his illnesses, he expected 
would wrap round him like a night- 
gown. On this occasion — one of those 
connexions with courts which began 
with George the First, and would 
probably end with his great great 

?eat granddaughter, the Duchess of 
ork— it was much regretted that the 
eagle "could not speak." Round its 
neck, when it was m good condition, 
were suspended some lines, celebrat- 
ing the Duke of York's military 
prowess — but Mrs. Darner's work was 
not accomplished. Charming, never- 
theless, must have been the scene — 
the Duchess all graciousness and free- 
dom from etiquette, begging her host 
to sit — he declining. Then her order- 
ing General Bude to sit, that he might 
have no excuse. Then his rising and 
reaching the salver himself to hand 
her Royal Highness some chocolate. 
In short, his attentions, "de vieille 
cour," were absolutely winning. 

The same gay enthusiast, his fair 
disciple in politics, and the arts, 
watched, at times, over the fireside of 
Walpole, until his latest decline ; and 
her task of repleting his weary hours 
was shared by Mrs. Berry and her 
accomplished daughters. But, whilst 
her evenings were passed in theatri- 
cals, and much of her time occupied 
in politics, and that chain of conse- 
quences which the busy caballing of 
rash women entails — rather, toner 
who plays but a minor part in that 
deadly game, a diversion than an in- 
terest—her thoughts were mainly 
given still to sculpture. Her bust of 
raris, in marble, of Queen Caroline, 
in terra cotta, of Sir Joseph Banks, 
in the British Museum, her Isis, in 
the collection of Mr, Hope, attest & 
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talent which might, with the painful 
work of years, devoted solely to the 
one pursuit, have risen far above me- 
diocrity. Upon the ospray which she 
modelled for Horace Walpole in terra 
cotta, his flattering pencil has in- 
scribed these words ; — 

" Non me Praxiteles fecit, at Anna Darner." 

In the Register House at Edin- 
burgh, a statue of George the Third, 
styled by Mr. Cunningham, " a cold, 
meagre, and unsatisfactory perfor- 
mance," remains to prove, at least, 
what woman may attempt. The 
royal form and figure were not such 
as to promote inspiration in a sculp- 
tor. 

Whilst thus her energies flourished, 
her cousin was fast declining. In 
spite of his Jokes about seeing a 
44 George the Fourth," he felt that he 
was mortal "What business," he 
wrote to Hannah More, "had I to 
live to the brink of Beventy-nine, and 
why should one like the world at 
that age ?" yet he had many blessings, 
eyes, ears, teeth— no pain— " and I 
would pet any dormouse that would 
outsleep me. And," he adds, in a 
better, a holier spirit, "when one 
can afford to pay for every relief, 
comfort, or assistance that can be 
procured at fourscore, dare one com- 
plain V f Would that all could prac- 
tically adopt this true philosophy. 
It is those who can pay who do most 
frequently complain. Must not one 
reflect on the thousands of old poor, 
who are suffering martyrdom, and 
have none of these alleviations ) Un- 
happy Chatterton ! was one thought 
ever given to theel — 

*' Mid others of less note, came one frail form, 
A phantom among men ; companionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. wt 

In the midst of those many com- 
forts, surrounded by all that could 
stimulate the pallid appetite and re- 
lieve pain, did one passing thought 
revert to him, who, baffled of his last 
miserable hope of going out as a sur- 
geon's mate to Africa, his sanguine spi- 
rit bowed down to the dust, his pride, 
science, yielding even to the pangs 
of hunger— was he ever recalled? In 



the saloons of his house in Berkeley- 
square* where Walpole's last illness 
carried him off, did he ever recur to 
the homely details of that last heart- 
rending scene— the poet; even on the 
brink of destitution, noping still — still 
writing to his mother, that "no au- 
thor could be poor who understood 
the acts of booksellers ;" next sinking 
from the intoxication of that fatal 
delusion into despair ; then changing 
his lodgings — Snoreditch was too 
costly for him — his friends there must 
not know his wretchedness ; could he 
behold him Bhivering in Brook-street, 
Holborn, often pressed by a friendly 
neighbour, an apothecary, honoured 
be nis name, Mr. Cross, to dine, or 
sup with him, yet refusing, lest it 
might be thought that, what waa too 
true, he had not that day broken his 
fast; then snatching, in famished 
agony, for nature overcame him, at 
the barrel of oysters ! It is too much ! 
In this extremity, the good woman of 
the house where he nad taken a 
miserable lodging, poor herself, and 
therefore kind to the poor, presses 
him to eat He was offended at her 
compassion, he assured her he wan 
not hungry ; that same day, indeed, 
the tragedy was ended, and soon "the 
broken-hearted poet had no need of 
tears." He swallowed arsenic ; the 
inquest sat, the sentence was pro- 
nounced insanity, and the wasted 
corpse was hurried to its last resting- 
place — carried in a shell to Shoe-lane 
workhouse. Did the octogenarian of 
Strawberry remember this 9 

Horace Walpole has incurred oblo- 
quy sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, for his conduct to Chatterton. 
On reviewing it, he may, perhaps, 
justly have considered that he was in 
no way responsible for an event which 
took place two years after Chatter- 
ton's application to him. One may 
acquit his conduct, therefore, of being 
criminal; but one cannot but contrast 
it with that of Burke to Crabbe under 
similar circumstances. Burke, when 
he befriended the unknown poet 
when he wrote him a letter, penned 
with an angel's sentiments, waa him- 
self in difficulties. Walpole — but has 
not his sin of omission been visited 
upon him heavily enough 1 Let us 



* Shelley's elegy upon Keats. 
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hope that it is forgiven. There were 
motives, we know, and, then, God 
iudgeth not as man judgeth. In this 
life there is, however, retribution. It 
was the fate of Walpole to survive 
the comfortable belief that he was of 
importance in the world. "His 
mind," says his accomplished biogra- 
pher, "became subject to the cruel 
ivaUucination of supposing himself 
neglected and abandoned by the only 
persons to whom his memory clung, 
and whom he wished to Bee." So 
equal is the doom of all to sorrow in 
some form or another. 

Let us shake off this moralizing, 
dispel these sad reminiscences, give 
one thought more to Strawberry in 
its prime, and bring up, not the pale 
hunger-stricken form of a hapless 
poet, but the portly frame of a man 
of fashion, in his light satin waistcoat 
laced, his velvet coat, and delicate 
ruffles/of which no one comprehended 
the texture nor the style better than 
himself. 

He comes fresh, perchance, from 
Tyburn, or from Pans, where he has 
been to see Damien broken on the 
wheel, or from gazing on an acquaint- 
ance m his shroud, or from seeing 
Lard Lovat's head cut off and sewn 
on again, or from watching the disin- 
terment of the old Duke of Rich- 
mond's body. Hence, perhaps, he 
has been to White's, or to Brooks's, 
and left the whole room convulsed 
with his wit, for the awful spectacles 
of death and doom never stayed his 
vivacity for an instant; or he has 
been looking in at one or other of the 
nominal offices of his beloved sine- 
cures — his Surveyor of the Meltings 
in the Mint, his Registrar in the 
Court of Chancery in Barbadoes, or 
some other job in those corrupt days ; 
or he has been, perchance, at the 
gaining table. i 

StilL winning or losing, pocketing 
the public money, or seeing a thief on 
the gallows, or gazing on the clay- 
cold features of a long-tried compa- 
nion (I will not profane the word 
" friend" by applying it to such as 
George Selwyn), his gaiety is the same; 
and nis jests and his gossip draw a 
aanile, even in his extreme old age, 
from the man who had lived upon 
such food for fourscore years. His 
talk is of the Gunnings and Lady 
lownshend, of Rigby, Hanbury,WiI- 
bama, and Gilly Williams. There 



may seem to have been a wonderful 
conformity of taste and character be- 
tween these two men; yet Walpole 
rises in the comparison: he was not 
the avowed sensualist that Selwyn 
confessed himself to be. There was, at 
all events, in the every-day life of 
Horace Walpole a respectability which 
was outraged without an apparent 
pang of remorse by Selwyn. The pur- 
suits of Strawberry, if they might be 
accounted puerile, were at all events 
innocent If we concede, with the 
great colourist of historical portraits, 
that Walpole "was drawn oy some 
strange attraction from the great to 
the little" — in fact, his important pur- 
suits were "researches after Queen 
Mary's comb, Wolsey's red hat, the 
pipe which Van Tromp smoked during 
nis last sea-fight, and the spur which 
King William stuck into the flank of 
Sorer — we must concede that there is 
even an elegancexa such inquiries, when 
compared with the gross occupations 
of Selwyn' s almost infamous career — 
enlivened by executions, and filled up 
either by betraying young men at the 
gaming table, or ensnaring gentler vic- 
tims to their ruin. Both were of a 
race which one would gladly see ex- 

Sloded from the face of society— men 
evoid, apparently, of the sense of 
responsibility. Both were, in one re- 
spect, singularly alike. Their affec- 
tions ran not in the channels to which 
natural ties had directed their course. 
" As I am not yet old," wrote Horace 
Walpole, " I may promise myself some 
agreeable years, if I could detach my- 
self from all connexions, but with a 
very few persons that I value." Sel- 
wyn could have echoed this sentiment. 
His interests were centered in one or 
two singular quarters — upon a child, 
of whose relationship to himself he 
doubted, and upon Lady Coventry, the 
daughter of a friend. Old links of 
obligation were to him links of sand ; 
his friendships were matters of habit 
and convenience. 

At length disease came on — Selwyn 
was the victim of dropsy, attended 
with intense suffering. He then ap- 

Elied himself to the resource of which 
e had thought so little— the Scrip- 
tures. He is declared to have died 
penitent; yet, in his will he be-- 
oueathes to his supposed natural 
daughter £33,000, and leaves to his 
nermews a hundred guineas each — a 
remarkable instance of the absence 
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of that sense of duty which, in the 
disposition of our worldly effects, re- 
gards our natural and lawful ties in 
the first instance. The rest of his 
estate he left to the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who neither wanted that mite 
to be added to the catalogue of his 
misused wealth, nor merited such a 
proof of friendship at the hands of a 
man who well knew his boundless 
iniquities. Horace Walpole felt Sel- 
wyn's death severely. "These mis- 
fortunes," he observed, referring to 
it, "though they can be but for so 
short a time, are very sensible to the 
old : but him I really loved, not only 
for his infinite wit, but for a thousand 
good qualities." 

Very soon the vault was closed over 
his own remains ; and the very corner- 
stone of all that clique which had so 
satirized and so charmed the world, 
which had given the great so much to 
talk about, and afforded the little so 
much to envy, was crumbled into the 
dust And Strawberry 5 ' — what be- 
came of it 1 Did the bat and the 
owl then reign in the turrets, or haunt 
the Gothic cottage in the garden? 
Did cobwebs sully the refectory, and 
the cardinal's spiders crawl over the 
pictures and bronzes in the tribune ? 
Ah, no ! For a while the merry throng 
who herded round Mrs. Darner kept 
up the cheerfulness of the fated place ; 
for to her Horace Walpole had be- 
queathed it during her life, with an 
annuity of ,£2,000 a-year to keep it 
up. Nor can we blame him. He had 
visited Houghton in 1761, and found 
it desolate. " Gray and forty church- 
yards could not furnish so many re- 
flect ions" as that place brought him. 
He could not satiate himself with 
looking on the splendours which were 
soon to be for ever dispersed — the 
pictures to Russia — the famous marble 
staircases to construct other staircases 
in other houses of the neighbourhood. 
The pleasure ground— he lays an em- 
phasis on the word — was "stripped 
up and broken ;" many fond paths he 
could not unraveL Houghton was a 
monument of grandeur or ruin. The 
servants proposed to " lay him in the 
great apartment" He declined it, in 
agony. It were like proposing to 
Margaret Moper to be a duchess in 
the court that had cut off her father's 
head. He took refuge in his father's 
little dressing-room, revolving to him- 
self how wise a many or how weak, 



that father had been, in that he had 
built Houghton for nis grandson to 
annihilate or for him to mourn over; 
and he compares his own feelings to 
those which Lord Burleigh might en- 
tertain if he could rise from his grave. 
" and see his descendant driving the 
Hatfield stage." 

These words, after all that has 
since occurred, are most remarkable 
For a brief space Strawberry Hill con- 
tinued to be maintained, cared for, ! 
enjoyed. The acacias still waved to- | 
and-fro in the summer breeze, admired 
by the high-bred and the tasteful; . 
but in an evil hour the place was ear- 
rendered to the mace, to which it 
might most properly be said to be- I 
long. 

But a few years since the piblic 
witnessed the utter demolition of all 
that could be interesting at a spot but 
little capable of the higher order of 
beauty from situation, and undignified 
by the display of a noble and simple 
taste. But, however the structure 
and its furniture might be regarded 
as tasteless, they possessed asso- 
ciations of a peculiar and perma- 
nent nature. Who can ever forget 
the view which preceded the sale of 
that collection, to which the better 

Sart of a life of eighty years had been 
evoted? The gallery, of which the 
owner had so proudly penned a de- 
scription, was crowdea with man? 
descendants of those families of which 
his pen had written once so familiarly. 
The very literati who had hailed his 
name with so little reverence were 
there to criticize, Lady historians, 
welcomed in due state by Mr. Robins, 
picture dealers, and it was said pic- 
ture stealers — ior the eye of the police 
was on many a gay bonnet there- 
sauntered beneath the ceiling taken 
from one of the side aisles of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel ; dealers in curio- 
sities were viewing with incredulity 
old coins, or sacrilegiously handling 
ebony cabinets ; young sauires, from 
the welds beyond Guildford, with 
whip in hand, were looking out for a 
game piece. The regular, proud face 
of Maria Walpole, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, fresh in its colouring as when 
taken from the glowing life, drew all 
the belles, for the beautiful are al- 
ways interested in beauty to gaie 
upon it The elderly ladies were pass- 
ing on to view the crimson damask 
Norwich hangings iA the roqwl draw- 
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ing-room. All, all had an eye to on the foundation stone. It was, that 
spoliation ; and yet, after beholding after its master, to a mature old age, 
Houghton, Horace Walpole had ex • " 



claimed, "Poor little Strawberry ! at 
least it will not be picked to pieces 
by a descendant" 

The prayer of Sir Robert Walpole, 
when he built Houghton, was recorded 



had long enjoyed it in perfection, his 
latest descendants might safely pos- 
sess it in honour. 

It requires no moral to point this 
tale of human short-sightedness. 



CRINOLINE AND WHALES. 



As, (borrowing a mechanical simile) 
certain clocks with glass faces are 
cunningly devised to cheat an obser- 
ver into the belief that hands move 
without the aid of spring or weight, 
actuated through clock-work to move 
them — so the mental clock-work of 
ideal association is far too much con- 
cealed now-a-days. It is a particular 
case of a very human quality, pride — 
the false pride of chafing under an 
obligation ; even though it be to one's 
own suggestive senses. When people 
are less chary of telling the world 
how they got at results, it will be all 
the better for the world. As long as 
the pernicious falsehood is implied of 
attainting to the creative faculty 
ideas which merely come by associa- 
tion, so long will there be a hindrance 
to tne onward march of intellect in 
many a timid aspirant. It may abate 
somewhat of the majesty wherewith 
whales ijourtray themselves to the 
imagination of certain people, as it 
may tend to lower the majesty of our 
own creative faculty in the estimation 
of others, if we honestly confess at this 
— the very outset of our narrative — 
that between the behemoths of ocean 
on the one part, and the idea which 
brought them into our head on the 
other part, the chasm, though seem- 
ingly immense, is spanned by that 
one step, which, Napoleon (him of the 
grey coat and cocked-hat, we mean) 
signalized by a proverb. Wandering 
down through Bond-street one day, 
we jostled against many a crinoline 
petticoat, ana the crinoline petticoats 
suggested the topic of whales ! 

Nothing like the material falsely 
called bone of the Balaena Mysticetus* 
for imparting that expansiveness so 



indispensable to the proper set of a 
lady's crinoline. There were three for- 
midable competitors when the fashion 
came into vogue in these latter days. 
Steel, vulcanized caoutchouc, and 
gutta percha they were. Vain illu- 
sions all : whalebone's the thing ! 

As to the first, steel is steel ; and 
steel, if badly tempered (nay, some- 
times be the temper ever so good), 
breaks short off, leaving a sharp cut- 
ting extremity. It is a matter con- 
cerning which reliable statistics are 
difficult to obtain; but we are given to 
understand, that, certain lesions in- 
cidental to the rupture of steel-petti- 
coat-springs, have thrown them into 
such evil repute, that, ere long they 
will be totally abandoned. 

The idea of hollow, inflated, vulca- 
nized hoops, was eminently ingenious ; 
but their employment involves condi- 
tions so difficult to be commanded, 
that, no wonder, vulcanized india-rub- 
ber hoop-work soon went out We 
would not by any inconsiderate criti- 
cism of ours knowingly abate one iota 
of the proper credit justly appertain- 
ing to the inventor of vulcanized 
rubber inflated hoops. It was an 
idea suggested by a master mind. In 
theory the notion is perfect ; but, alas ! 
from theory to practice there is a 
bridge, and few there be who cross it. 
An application of the very same sort of 
evidence which has proved that out 
of no kind of wind-bag whatever, no 
matter how cunningly devised, can 
a practically good swimming life-pre- 
server be made — seeing the chance of 
accidents from sunken rocks — might 
have awakened suspicion from the 
very first, that no system of inflated 
hoop-work could bo adopted as the 



* Or true whalebone whale* All the genus Bahena yield whalebone : but the 
whalebone of the B. Myrtfcetua Is longest, and therefore the mot t valuable, 
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basis of a lady's expansive gear, with* 
out imminent peril from puncture and 
collapse — so long, at least, as pins are 
a sine ana non to the " fixing" of a 
lady. Besides— siibrosa be it spoken, 
and sotto vex*— vulcanized rubber has 
brimstone in its composition; and 
brimstone, when volatilized, comes 
reeking to the olfactory sense with 
evil associations ! 

In common with many others who 
take an interest in watching the ap- 
plication of means to important ends, 
we thought hopefully of guttapercha 
hoopwork once. There cannot be a 
greater mistake, though some mis- 
takes may be attended with more im- 
portant consequences. The quality 
which should dominate over all other 
qualities,in ladies' manufactured hoop- 
work, is elasticity. Gutta percha is 
non-elastic : it won't do. So long as 
a lady can move about on a field all 
her own — move without touching 
any body, or any thing—- move in such 
wise that no body and no thing, ani- 
mate or inanimate, shall touch her, 
gutta percha is available. But set 
the ladjr in a crowd, though it be only 
for an instant, and she emerges the 
very instant after, a grotesque, shriv- 
clled-up-looking thing, as full of 
creases as a closed umbrella or a baked 
pippin. A certain expression, used by 
Horace in a figurative sense, we could 
apply to the lady, physically, after a 
trifling variation. The gutta percha 
hoop-expanded belle is — 

41 Cere (a) in vitium flecti/' 

And having on more than one oc- 
casion felt it a part of our duty to 
call the attention of a fair sufferer to 
the existence of this state of bodily 
collapse, we can from personal expe- 
rience testify that— 

'• MonitoribuB asper (a)" 

is an expression applicable to each 
particular object of our attentions, in 
a purely Horatian sense. Depend 
upon it there is nothing like whale- 
bone, after all, for a lady's expansion 
gear : so now about the whales. 

"What's your opinion about whales, 
Mike?" demanded the skipper of a 
Bperm whale-ship, of a Yankee down- 
easter, who, staring over the bul- 
warks, gazed upon a sea-monster just 
captured. 

™ Why. I was jist athinking it's a 
consideraWe sort of fish. They ain't 



fit fish like that up the Kennybeck, 
guess." 

" Do you think whales are fish, 
Mike!" continued the skipper. 

" Why, some folks says whales isn't 
fish at all I rather calculate they 
are myself. Whales has fins, so has 
fish : whales has tails, so has fish ; 
whales ain't got scales on 'em, neither 
has cat-fish, nor eels, nor tadpoles, 
nor frogs, nor horse-leeches. Icon- 
elude, then, whales is fish. Every 
body oughter call 'em so. Nine out 
of ten does call 'em fish." 

" Fishin's fishin'," continued Mike, 
after a moment's pause, which he 
turned to account, by contributing to 
the ocean store of liquid matter, in 
the form of concentrated tobacco mice. 
" I likes fishin' as well as anybody; 
but catchin' of whales is a leetle 
too extensive. It's orfully alannin' 
work." 

Small wonder, indeed, that Mike, 
the Yankee down-easter, should find 
himself perplexed in the endeavour to 
award a true zoological status to 
whales. If the Japanese — people who 
religiously abstain from the eating of 
all flesh, save fish flesh— decree, in 
their wisdom, an ichthvological nature 
to whales; if whales have been 
proved fishy by synods, and councils, 
of the Roman Church, and by reaeon- 
ing ? too, equally conclusive with that 
which proved the world to stand still, 
and Barnacle geese to be a sort of fish 
generated, not from eggs like other 
geese, but developed from sea-barna- 
cles—no wonder that Mike, after pro- 
perly weighing pros and cons, should 
calculate that whales is a sort of fish, 
and that "everybody oughter call 
'em so." Had there been yet one 
lingering doubt in his mind that doubt 
would have been set at rest by the 
analogies of cat-fish, eels, tadpoles, 
frogs, and horse-leeches. 

Nevertheless, to an observant pair 
of eyes and a reflective mind— not- 
withstanding the analogies of slick 
skin, fluked taiL fins, &c, a doubt 
could hardly fail to occur now and 
then in respect to the fishiness of 
whales. Even penetrating no deener 
than to the external characteristics 
of form, the close observer could 
hardly fail to have remarked that a 
whale's tail is fixed horizontally to 
the body, whereas a fish's tail has 
a vertical attachment Many other 
particulars most have at times, <H* 
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turbed the calculations of a reflec- 
tive naturalist, like Mike, the Yankee 
down-easter, concerning the fishiness 
of whales. The ordinary technical 
words of a whaling skipper s language, 
imply how unsettled must have been 
the opinions at one time prevalent 
about the zoological status of whales. 
He speaks of adult whales as "lull*" 
m& cows." Young ones he terms 
calves. He may designate them fish for 
brevity sake, but he scarcely means it. 
How could he 1 Do not whales come 
to the surface of the water to breathe ? 
Do they not suckle their young like 
land mammalia 1 No, no ! Whales 
is not a sort of fish, Mike, and every- 
body oughter not to call 'em so. 

Aristotle and Pliny, though puzzled 
a little by the fishy exterior of whales, 
both entertained some doubts con- 
cerning their ichthyological character ; 
but Linnaeus was the first who really 
spoke out> seizing with the true deter- 
mination of genius upon the real type. 
The difficulty previous naturalists 
had experienced, when feeling half 
inclined to remove whales from the 
fishy category, and refer them to the 
class of mammals was this : whales 
have no anterior and posterior extre- 
mities, it was advanced; neither 
hands nor feet; how great, then, 
would be the discrepancy ? 

But Linnaeus, with the true percep- 
tion of genius, swept away the dis- 
crepancy at once. The lateral fins 
were paws, just peeping through the 
skin, and leaving the corresponding 
legs behind them; the tail was 
nothing more nor less than two paws, 
consolidated — soldered together. 

Whales have ever been accepted as 
typical of the extreme of animated 
bulk and muscular power. Even now, 
when descriptions of them are shorn 
of the exaggerated vagueness atten- 
dant upon tacts in natural history, 
collated under difficulties, whales are 
large enough and strong enough to 
satisfy the most exacting imagination ; 
in proof of which, a few anecdotes 
will be recorded by-and-by. The 
statements of Buffon, and Lacepfede 
about whales, are to some extent 
illusory ; which is a pity, considering 
the highly poetic vein in which they 
were made. Buffon prefaces his ac- 
count of the cetacea with an exor- 



dium of ponderous grandeur. His 
tropes are Die ; his words roll along in 
rhetorical billows : the very language 
used is whaly. comes redolent of 
blubber and ambergris — whaly, smell- 
ing of whales. Gradually, the reader 
is desired to fancy himself lifted from 
the earth ; he is told to ascend the 
regions of high air, in companionship 
with the eagle : whence, looking down 
upon the grosser world, he is to con- 
template the earth, the ocean, and 
their several inhabitants. Then, when 
man, and other living creatures of 
terra firma have disappeared from 
view — when even elephants, and rhi- 
noceris have ceased to be visible — the 
aerial student of animated nature is 
told to look down upon the expanse 
of ocean and behold the majesty of 
whales. By a bold stroke of the 
imagination. Buffon, (as if all other 
standards or comparisons were inade- 
quate) measures his ideal whales 
against Gothic monuments and moun- 
tain bosses. He speculates on the 
greater size of whales in the good old 
times before man had begun his per- 
secutions ; and, feigning for them a 
natural span of life commensurate 
with their volume, he vaguely indi- 
cates that the reader may draw inde- 
finitely on the past, and picture any 
ideal whale to be as aged as he pleases, 
without any fear of incurring any 
controlling check from the adverse 
criticism of M. De Buffon ! 

Lacepede, too, was another natural- 
ist who did not stint himself in ele- 
ments of the grandiose sort in respect 
of whales. Like Buffon, he did not 
doubt the existence of whales upwards 
of 300 feet long in past times. He 
felt assured, that the sort of whale 
termed by sailors. the "right whale,"* 
even now, when ne wrote, attained a 
length sometimes of 98J feet (30 
metres); nor that "right whales " 
could spout water from their blowers 
to more than the height of 13 metres, 
or 43 feet Nor was Lacepede less 
enthusiastic about the swimming of 
the "right whale." The creature, 
according to him, could manage a 
pace of 11 metres a second, or 21 J 
nautical miles an hour. These are 
gross exaggerations ; nor are either 
Buffon, orLacepfcde, correct in respect 
of the species of whale for whom 



*Batena MysUcetus, linn! 
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they claim the maximum grandeur 
amongst the creatures of his own 
genus. The Balaena Mysticetus is 
not the giant amongst giants. There 
is another whalebone-yielding whale 
(Balaena) more considerable in length, 
if not in general dimensions, than 
he, the dreaded razor-back.* The 
broad-nosed whalet is another bone- 
yielding animal which often exceeds 
the length of the "right whale." 
The sperm whale,! too, takes a posi- 
tion above that of the true whaleoonc 
whale, not only in size, but also in 
muscular power and general intelli- 
gence. Out of 322 individuals of the 
"right whale" species, the capture of 
which was authenticated by Scoresby, 
no one was more than 60 feet long, 
and the very largest he ever measured 
had a length of only 58 feet. Accord- 
ing to the same author, the very 
longest actual measurement of the 
"right whale" verified, is no more 
than 67 feet 

Now, the average length of the 
razor-back is about 100 feet ; its 
greatest circumference, 30 or 35. One 
of this species, found dead in Davis's 
Straits, measured 105 feet Whence it 
appears that the " right whale" must 
be content with the honour of yield- 
ing the most of good oil, and the 
longest whalebone — no inconsiderable 
honour too; but he cannot lav just 
claim to the pretensions of being re- 
garded, par excellence, the monster of 
the deep. As we intimated awhile ago, 
even the broad-nosed whale may ex- 
ceed the right whale in dimensions. 
He, too, is a whalebone-yieldingfellow. 
who instead of holding to the Doetical 
regions of the polar seas, vulgarizes 
himself by keeping company with 
herrings and pilchards (no doubt for 
sufficient reasons), stupidly running, 
head foremost, upon shores and sand- 
banks of his enemies, and getting 
knocked on the pate for his pains. 
Yes, even the broad-nose seems to have 
the advantage of the right whale in 
dimensions. One 52 feet in length 
was stranded near Eyemouth. June 
19, 1752; another, near 70 reet in 
length, ran ashore on the coast of 



Cornwall on the 18th of June, 1797 ; 
three were killed on the north-west 
coast of Ireland in 1762, and two in 
1763; one or two have been killed 
in the Thames; and one was em- 
bayed and lolled in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, in the winter of 1817-18, 
some remains of which being examined 
by Scoresby, that indefatigable whale 
historian was enabled to verify its 
dimensions. The length of the whale 
was 82 feet; the jaw-bones were 21 
feet long ; the longest lamina of whale- 
bone about 3 feet long. From these 
statements, it is easy to perceive that 
the right whale, even when contrasted 
with Bal»na3 or whalebone-yielding 
cetaceans, must yield the palm of 
dimensions not only to the razor-back, 
but the broad-nosed species. Other 
whalebone whales are the " tinner" of 
whale fishers, Balsenoptera Jubartes 
(Lacepede), Balsenaboops (Linn.) ; Ba- 
lsenoptera Acutorostrata (Lacepede) ; 
Balsena Rostrata (linn.) The latter 
is the smallest amongst whalebone 
whales. One killed in Scalpa Bay, 
November 14, 1808, had a length of 
17i feet, and a circumference of 20 
feet ; its largest whalebone was only 
about 6 inches long. 

Leaving for a time the Balamcr, or 
whalebone whales, and taking a glance 
at the Physeter or sperm whale— -listen 
to what Mr. Thomas Beale, surgeon, 
the historian, par excellence, of that 
valuable species, says about it : — " In 
length," he tells us, the Physeter 
Macrocephalus " comes next to the R 
Physalis, or razor-back ; and in bulk, 
probably generally exceeds it ; and in 
commercial value, perhaps, equals the 
B. Mysticetus; for although it does 
not possess the valuable whalebone 
of this animal, it furnishes us with 
the beautiful substance, spermaceti, 
and is rich in abundance of the finest 
oil" 

Nevertheless, the true whalebone 
fellow will probably still continue to 
be invested with conventional attri- 
butes of excessive size, and excessive 
powers, beyond those of all other 
whales. We will proceed, then, to 
give some notion of his prowess, just 



• Baloenoptera Gibbar, Lacepede: B. Physalis, Linn. Linnaeus comprehends 
all whales having horny lamina in place of teeth under the generic name Babna. 
Lacepede follows the arrangement as regards whalebone whales having no dorsal 
fin ; those which possess a dorsal fin are termed by him Baktnoptera. 

t Balena Museums, Linn. Balwnopter* Borgual, lacepede. 

% Physeter Macrocephalus. 
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by the way of preparing the reader 
for the still greater exploits of the 
razor-back, and the sperm whale. To 
this end, perhaps, no better example 
can be cited than the one related by 
Scoresby, as having occurred to him 
when commanding the "Resolution, of 
Whitby," on the 25th of June, 1812. 
On that occasion, one of theharpooners 
perceiving a whale, struck tie har- 
poon into it near the edge of a small 
floe of ice. The monster started off 
on a wild whale chase, and soon suc- 
ceeded in drawing out the whole of 
that boat's lines. Assistance being 
afforded, a second boat's lines were 
attached to those of the "fast boat" 
as the one is called from which the 
harpoon is thrown. Away goes the 
whale with boat in tow. " In about 
a quarter of an hour the fast boat, 
to my surprise," says Scoresby, "again 
made signal tor lines." He goes on 
to tell us how the signalling became 
more urgent The wind being fair ? the 
good ship, " Resolution," was sailing 
to the rescue of her whale-threatened 
boats. Vainly all available canvas 
was spread; the ffood ship "Resolu- 
tion" could not make sail fast enough. 
Anxiously watching his fast boat still, 
the captain now observes four oars 
displayed in signal order ; thus indi- 
cating a most urgent necessity for 
assistance. Two or three men were 
at the same time observed sitting 
close to the stern — now considerably 
elevated — for the purpose of keeping 
it down ; while the bow of the boat, 
by the force of the line, was drawn 
to the level of the sea, and the har- 
pooner, by the friction of the line, was 
enveloped in smoky obscurity. The 
good ship " Resolution" had- by this 
time, nearly come up to the beleagured 
boat There was need. The sailors 
stripped off their pea-jackets, and flung 
them upon the adjoining ice : then 
throwing down their oars, they plunged 
into the ice-cold water, and swam to 
their jackets. At that very instant 
the monster dived. Down plunged the 
bow of the boat ; its stern rose per- 
pendicularly for an instant, then ma- 
jestically disappeared ! We will not, 
step by step, or rather stroke by 
stroke, follow the ill-conditioned 
whale in his career; contenting our- 



selves by recording the fact, that after 
the excitement of a perilous chase, no 
less than four boats were anchored to 
the monster's flesh — each by its own 
harpoon. Three of these the whale 
shook off; so that the fate which pre- 
sided over all its blubber, and whale- 
bone, was linked with conquering hu- 
manity by the mere intervention of on e 
frail line ! At length it freed itself 
from this also, and still sped away ; 
but the sunken boat, deep down be- 
neath the waves, was — what simile 
shall we use I — not as a millstone 
about the whale's neck, or a stum- 
bling block in his path— it was a dead 
weight, in two senses, as the whale 
found to his sorrow. The united 
length of the lines was 6,720 yards, or 
upwards of 3} English miles : value, 
with the boat above £150. The ob- 
struction of the sunken boat to the 
progress of the animal, as the narrator 
remarks, must have been immense; 
the lines alone weighing no less than 
35 cwt. As we are touching upon 
the physical force of the whale, the 
farther chronicles of his capture need 
not be enlarged upon ; but it is perti- 
nent to remark that he was by no 
means a large specimen of his species, 
his whalebone only measuring nine 
feet six inches, while twelve feet bones 
are not uncommon. Near 10,440 yards, 
or almost six English miles of line 
were drawn out in the capture of this 
miscreant! Of these, thirteen new 
lines were lost, together with the 
sunken boat ! 

The dead weight of a boat borne 
thus away is considerably more than 
at a first glance of the case would 
seem probable. The ocean pressure 
exerted upon the timbers must be 
enormous. Not only does the liquid 
penetrate into every pore of the wood- 
but actually crushes the substance of 
the timber so, that it becomes friable. 
This leads one to consider the tremen- 
dous pressure which must be exerted 
upon the body of a whale when deeply 
submerged. A whale of the "right 
species?** on being harpooned, gener- 
ally dives. Not unfrequently he has 
been known to sink perpendicularly 
down to a depth of 800 fathoms, or 
rather more than a mile. Contem- 
plate oceanic pressure at that depth ! 



•The "right whale" is the familiar term given by whaling mariners to the 
*' Balwna mysticetus," an animal which yields the best and longest whalebone. 
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It "will amount to the astounding 
weight of 154 atmospheres! Now, 
assuming the body of a right whale 
to present 1.540 feet of surface, his 
carcass will nave to resist, at 800 fa- 
thoms, a force of no less than 311,200 
tons : — about equivalent, as Scoresby 
remarks, to six of our biggest ships of 
war, fully armed, manned, and pro- 
visioned for six months. It is this 
tremendous pressure, more than to 
anv harpoon wounds, that the great 
exhaustion of the animal, when it 
rises, is due. Nor is the physical force 
of a whale less exemplified in its gam- 
bolling. A somewhat favourite amuse- 
ment with the right whale, as also 
the sperm whale, is to ascend rapidly 
from great depth, and spring com- 
pletely out of the water ; not unfre- 
quently turning a somersault before 
again descending. Sometimes, in a 
fit of playfulness, the real whalebone- 
whale (p. mvsticetus) poises itself 
Serpendicularly in the ocean, head 
ownwards, and lashes the surface of 
the water into white foam by strokes 
of its tail When whales are in these 
their playful moods, it is dangerous to 
approach them. Experienced har- 
pooners know better than to do so : 
indeed, the tail of a whale is an agent 
of physical force which prudent ma- 
riners will keep clear of, on all occa- 
sions. To say that one stroke of it 
can strike a man dead, is to convey a 
very inadequate notion of its power. 
That muscular tail, if upward whisked, 
can hurl a boat aloft with all its crew ; 
if downward struck, can shiver a boat 
to atoms! 

One would hardly have imagined, 
looking at the enormous volume of the 
head of a whale, that the possessor of 
it, rising from ocean depths, could 
manage to strike with it a sharp lively 
blow on the keel of a boat Yet the 
result is otherwise : the head, under 
these circumstances, can emulate the 
exploits of the other extremity. In 
the year 1660, the Dutch ship, "Gort 
Moolen " was off the coast of Green- 
land fishing for whales. Fortune had 
favoured her. The good ship, "Gort 
Moolen," had the blubber and bone 
of no less than seven whales within 
her timbers. But the skipper, Cor- 
nelius Gerard Ouwekaas, Oliver 
like, wanted more \ and perceiving a 
whale a-head of his ship, a boat was 
lowered for the encounter. The 
captain himself, being an expert 



harpooner, struck the whale, which 
dived immediately. A second boat 
came to assist, having a certain Jaques 
Vienkes for the "bold harpooner" 
Harpoon poised aloft, the Dutchman 
waited for the fish to rise ; the latter 
(vicious beast as he was) poked up 
his head under the boat, and forced 
the latter some yards into the air, 
shivering it to pieces. The crew, 
Jaques Vienkes "the" bold harpooner 
among them, were scattered about 
like fallen leaves. But Jaques Vien- 
kes never lost hold of his harpoon. 
He was not hurled so high aloft bat 
that in due course of time he must 
needs come down again ; and as for- 
tune and the gravitating force would 
have it, he fell upon the back of the 
whale ! Finding the surface rather 
slippery perhaps — or it may be in- 
spired by courage^ and heated with 
revenge, the choleric Dutchman struck 
his weapon as deep as he could into 
the blubber of the whale, thus accom- 
plishing two ends at one time--gmng 
himself a locus standi, and inflicting 
an injury on the beast. But fortune 
was unpropitious : Jaques Vienkes 
found himself tied for better for 
worse, to the monster, in a fashion he 
did not bargain for. A rope had 
caught hold of his leg, and he could 
not escape. Had the whale thought 
proper now to dive, the consequences 
would have been unpleasant ! 

"Out your rope," bawled the skip- 
per ; watching the catastrophe from 
a little distance. Misery !— the hat- 
pooner's knife was in nis breeches 
pocket, and his legs being entangled 
in the rope, he could not get at 
it Matters began to look unpro- 
mising, indeed ; when, fortunately the 
harpoon worked loose, and the bold 
harpooner, sliding from the whale's 
back, the two parted company. 

If any body should otyect to the 
Dutch source of the above recital, we 
beg to announce that dozens of Eng- 
lish examples of whale feats are at 
our very elbows and wasting: that 
we do not use them; and that we have 
preferred to quote the Dutch recital, 
is referable, not to any thing extra- 
ordinary on the part of the whale, but 
on the part of the harpooner. If his 
cetacean ride did not happen, it mM 
have happened se non t vero t oat 
trovato. 

Whatever of the marvellous we nwy 
have announced in respect of the right 
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whale, we will guarantee to match, and 
more, when we come to deal with that 
denizen of softer southern climes', the 
big-headed physeter. the producer of 
ambergri&and the falsely called u ,»per- 
maceetu" but a monstrous fellow,of far 
greater physical powers, and fl eetness, 
and length, will first of all come in for 
a few passing remarks. A very few 
will serve our turn, as the razor-back 
is— taken altogether— amost ill-condi- 
tioned and disreputable fellow. Mea- 
suring 100 feet m length sometimes ; 
being the very longest, if not the very 
largest whale in existence — he barely 
yields ten or twelve tons of blubber ; 
and the whalebone he furnishes — only 
measuring about four feet in length — 
is most disreputable. Then the vio- 
lence, and intractability, of the razor- 
back are unprecedented. To think of 
the hundreds of fathoms of good line 
he, and his, have pulled away and ut- 
terly lost; to reflect on the boats they 
have demolished; on the harpoons they 
have run off with— nils one's heart 
with emotions ofpity for the ill-used 
sea captains! His blowing is very 
violent; and may be heard in calm 
weather to the distance of about a 
mile. He can swim with a maximum 
velocity of about twelve miles an hour; 
whereas the maximum velocity of the 
ordinary or "right wlwde" scarcely 
exceeds eight or nine. The razor- 
back is held in small esteem by " right 
whales," who shun his company and 
keep clear of him. In a word, the 
only good thing one can aver of the 
razor-back is, that he will not at- 
tack, except attacked : he is neither 
revengeful nor mischievous. Faint 
praise, indeed! But truth is truth, and 
truth must be told even of a whale. 
This creature has none of the joyous 
sports of the right whale— no somer- 
saults, or ocean tail-flappings; no tran- 
quil, dreamy, lollingupon the bosom of 
tne flood. An unquiet spirit hath ha 
An evil conscience seems to take pos- 
session of the razor-back 1 Ever on the 
move, even when breathing, he may 
be readily distinguished from honest 
whales by his sharp angular back. 
Let all prudent harpooners give him 
a wide berth. One cannot often catch 
him. and when caught he is little 
good A whale of this species was 



found dead in Davis's Strait some 
years ago — its length was no less than 
105 feet, its greatest circumference 
about 38; another (probably of the 
same kind) having a length of 101 
feet, was stranded on the banks of 
the H umber about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1750. 

We can find no space to say more 
concerning the broad nosed whale* 
than that when seen in the water he 
very much resembles the razor-back; 
that he frequently comes prowling 
about the Scotch and English coasts 
in quest of herrings; thatnis average 
length is greater than the right whale; 
and that nis contribution to the blub- 
ber pot, and whalebone worker are 
altogether contemptible. The one 
stranded and killed in Balta Sound, 
Shetland, though having jaw-bones 
twenty-one feet long— these, never- 
theless, were armed with whalebone 
having a length of only three feet: 
and the total produce of the animal 
only amounted to about £60 sterling. 
Here, as well as hereafter, we may as 
well point out the fact, that if a whale 
be stranded and left high and dry, it 
speedily dies; notwithstanding it be 
surrounded by the proper medium for 
breathing. The fact is, that mere mus- 
cle, and bone, are not strong enough 
to support the fabric of so vast an 
animal, except when floating in water. 
The enormous mass of flesh, and bone, 
and blubber pressing downwards from 
above, bruise, and lacerate, the flesh- 
fabric underneath ; and more import- 
ant still, compress the lungs in such 
a manner that the animal soon dies 
from very suffocation. 

The finnert and the beaked whalet 
deserve a word of mention ; not that 
they contribute much to the resources 
of whaling expeditions, as now orga- 
nized, but in consideration of their 
relations to early whale fishery. Long 
before intrepid mariners had sum- 
moned courage to attack the gigantic 
"mysticetus, certain smaller species of 
the animal, amongst which the finncr, 
and beaked whale, are conspicuous, 
fell a prey to the Biscayans. Strange 
enough, Biarritz, the favourite ma- 
rine retreat of Eugenie, the modern 
patroness of petticoat hoops, was, as 
early as the thirteenth century, a 
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celebrated mart for the sale of 
whale-flesh. D'Aussy, who makes 
this statement, also quotes a fable 
tending to prove the same point; 
the flesh, and particularly the tongue 
as it would seem, was publicly 
sold in the markets of Bayonne, Ci- 
bourre, and Biarritz. Some opinion 
may be formed as to the considerable 
number of whales brought into the 
harbour of Biarritz, about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, 
when we learn that Edward III. of 
England thought it worth his while 
to lay an impost upon them of .£6 
sterling each. In tne year 1338, the 
number was so considerable that they 
became the subject of petition by Peter 
de Puyaune, Admiral of the English 
fleet, stationed at Bayonne, and were 
accorded to him in consideration of 
his services. In process of time, when 
whales deserted the Biscayan coast, 
bold mariners followed them towards 
the Northern seas ; and hereafter, 
when the whale fishery became or- 
ganized, and long voyages to the Arc- 
tic regions were made, with the cap- 
ture of right whales in view — Bis- 
cayans continued for a long period to 
be employed exclusively to fill the 
post of harpooners. 

We shall probably have to return 
to the Balaenae, or whalebone whales, 
seeing that we have not yet written 
one word concerning the nature or 
uses of whalebone ; — nevertheless that 
matter may be got out of hand by- 
and-by as profitably as now; and 
after so many chilling associations of 
ice, and snow, and polar bears, frost- 
bitten toes, and sundry other uncom- 
fortable states and conditions apper- 
taining to Arctic navigation — we feel 
a sort of sympathetic shivering; highly 
uncongenial to our nerves. To dissi- 
pate it, we shall take the liberty of 
changing the venue to warmer climes, 
and softer seas, — where whalebone 
whales either disappear or arc only met 
with as stray wonders, and — where 
the still larger, fleeter, more vicious, 
more thick-headed, though, strange 
to Bay, more intelligent, spermaceti 
whale,* takes the place of the Ba- 
hena, and becomes an object of deli- 
cate solicitude to hungry harpooners. 
A strange number of conceits, verily, 
have been gotten out of the material 



" sperma-ceeti" Think of the etymo- 
logy of it reader, and then ask your- 
self whetner it be not strange that 
spermaceti should be got out of a 
cavity in an animal's head ! But Mr. 
Richard Stafford, writing from Ber- 
muda to the 'jDublisher" of the 
"Philosophical Transactions," July 
16, 1668, awards yet another genesis 
to spermaceti. Here have been 
sperma-ceti whales driven upon the 
shore," says he, "which sperma (as 
they call it) lies all over the body of 
those whales. These have divers 
teeth, which may be about as big as 
a man's wrist, and I hope by the 
next opportunity to send you one of 
them. I have been at the Bahama 
Islands, and there have been found 
of this same sort of whales dead upon 
the shore, with sperma all over their 
bodies. Myself, with about 20 more, 
have agreed to try whether we can 
master and kill them, for I never 
could hear of any of that sort that 
were killed by any man ; such is their 
fierceness and swiftness. They are 
very strong, and inlaid with smews 
all over their body, which may be 
drawn out thirty fathom long." 

On the 22nd of December 1770, a 
spermaceti whale, measuring fifty-four 
feet in length, ran ashore upon Cra- 
mond Island, and was there killed. 
It was seen by Mr. James Robertson, 
of Edinburgh, who described it ; ana 
whose description, communicated to 
the Royal Society of London, by Mr. 
Thomas Pennant, appears in the 
transactions of that learned body for 
1770. From this description we are 
led to see how the notion of sperma- 
ceti being generated by the skin might 
have originated. "The substance 
improperly called spermaceti," says 
Mr. Robertson, " and erroneously said 
to be prepared from the fat of the 
brain, was every where contained in 
a fluid state in the cavity of the head, 
along with the brain, but quite dis- 
tinct from it. Was this substance in 
a state of fluidity when the animal 
was in life? Very probably not, but 
it turned into that form by means of 
a heat occasioned by a fermentation 
of the different fluids, which soon be- 
gan after the death of the fish, and 
increased k to such a degree as at 
length to cause man/ cracks in the 
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akin, to burst the body in the back, 
and to throw out the abdominal 
viscera in that aperture. After this 
eruption the spermaceti was found 
every where around the fish, floating 
on the water in a congealed state, 
from which circumstance it seemed 
to be contained throughout the whole 
body, and to have run out at these 
cracks, but upon examination it was 
found to have run out at the mouth 
only." 

The sperm whale, though inferior 
to the razor-back in length, is more 
bulky, and all things considered, 
more formidable. Not only is the 
sperm whale a valuable creature, 
whereas the razor-back is almost 
valuelessrand therefore more exposed 
to man's persecution, but the sperm 
whale has been known to display an 
active energy of malice to which the 
other is a stranger. The razor-back 
docs his best to destroy harpoon lines, 
indeed, when the whaling mariner 
has been inconsiderate enough to at- 
tack him. But his is the destructive- 
ness of fright He simply runs away. 
Not so the spermaceti whale. When 
struck he often shows fight ; and nu- 
merous are the stories current amongst 
old tare of the Southern seas about 
those champions of the ocean. A 
large whale, known by the name of 
"Timor Jack," is reported to have 
destroyed every boat that was sent 
against him, "until a contrivance was 
made, by lashing a barrel to the end 
of a harpoon^ by which he was struck, 
and whilst his attention was directed 
to this, and divided amongst several 
boats, means were found of giving 
him his death wound." 

If the history of Timor Jack be 
considered apocryphal, inasmuch as 
the name of the ship which sent the 
boats to his capture is not apparent, 
one need not doubt the talc after 
perusing other well-authenticated ac- 
counts of fighting whales, whose ex- 
ploits are still more extraordinary. 
In the year 1804, Mr. Beale relates 
how "tne ship 'Adonis,' being in com- 
pany with several others struck a large 
whale off the coast of New Zealand, 
which stove or destroyed nine boats 
before breakfast," and thus put an 
end to the chase. This fellow was 
captured some time after, and on being 
cut up, many harpoons were found 
sticking in his body. He was a bull 
whaJe/'New Zealand Tom" byname. 

YOL> LIL— NO. CCOXI. 



But what is the destruction of any 
number of boats either before break- 
fast or after, in comparison with the 
destruction of a ship] Yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Beale, it is a perfectly well- 
authenticated fact, that the good ship 
" Essex" of America, was destroyed in 
the Pacific Ocean by an enormous 
sperm whale. As we cannot improve 
upon Mr. Beale's narrative, that 
gentleman shall speak for himself: — 
"While," says he, "the greater part of 
the crew were away in a boat killing 
whales, the few people remaining on 
board saw an enormous whale come up 
close to the ship ; and when very near 
he appeared to sink down for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the vessel ; and in 
doing so, he struck his body against 
some part of the keel, which was bro- 
ken off by the force of the blow, and 
floated to the surface. The whale was 
then observed to rise a short distance 
from the ship, and to come with ap- 
parently great fury towards it ; striking 
one of the bows with his head with 
amazing force, and completely staving 
it in." The ship filled and sank ; the 
catastrophe being viewed by the boats' 
crews only a short distance removed. 
Their position was terrible : hundreds 
of miles from the nearest land— their 
ship engulphed by the waves — what 
were they to do] The few sailors 
on board hastily congregated in the 
remaining boat, taking with them a 
short supply of provisions ; then along 
with the other boats they steered for 
the coast of Peru. All perished in 
unheard-of suffering save three. Even 
these, wild and stupifiedj were allow- 
ing their frail boat to drift whither it 
listed, when, being observed, they 
were rescued from the very jaws of 
death. 

By no sort of plea can we justify to 
ourselves any further dalliance with 
the spermaceti whale. Totally deprived 
of whalebone apparatus, this creature 
yields nothing towards the fashion of 
ladies' expansive habiliments ; whence, 
logically and rigorously considered, 
he should not have received any direct 
notice at our hands. Grandeur of di- 
mensions is, however, always impos- 
ing. Witness, in testimony, the ocean ; 
a mountain range ; a big heap of gold ; 
a stupendous architectural structure- - - 
the dome of St Paul's for example — or 
lastly (if with sufficient reverence it 
may be spoken), the grand circum- 
ference of that nether garment of 
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ladies, which suggested the idea of 
our present theme. And here, by the 
way, may be as proper a place as any, 
in a paper which aims at no manner 
of arrangement— to display to the de- 
lighted reader, another of these phases 
of discovery suggested, not brain-cre- 
ated, to which we found occasion to 
advert in the very beginning. There 
is strong authority for asserting that 
hoop petticoats did not, in their second 
or major era, spring, Minerva like, from 
the cerebrum of some Madame Amalie 
or Olotilde of that day : but that they 
owed their origin to the dome of St 
Paul's. More of this hereafter. 

We presume it is unnecessary to 
point out to any intelligent reader, 
that the first hoop petticoat was not 
seen in these latter times. The pre- 
sent mysteries of whalebone, and cri- 
noline, are only a reproduction of a 
fashion which arose in England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; but not 
developing into much grandeur or 
importance, died out until the year 
1709; when it came into vogue once 
more, and between that period and 
1745, swelled to proportions of wlach 
people now can only entertain faint 
ideas. 

What has not entered the heart of 
scandal-mongers to relate of the amo- 
rous intrigue of Spain 1 To believe 
what travellers have related about 
the susceptibility of the Iberian race 
to the tender passion, requires strong 
faith in the listener. During spring 
and summer months, there should be 
no such thing as sleep for children of 
Adam, and Eve, throughout all Anda- 
lusia. Gentlemen should be outside 
the ladies' window-caging, discours- 
ing soft music on their guitars, each 
to some fair inamorata, sternly se- 
gregated from him by "reja" bar- 
wore ; and ladies should be very wide 
awake, listening to the soft strains of 
their serenaders. Yet, it is not so: 
ladies and gentlemen really do sleep 
in Andalusia, as elsewhere ; and very 
few Andalusian Indies or gentlemen 
can strike a chord on their national in- 
strument, the guitar ; which is snubbed 
because of its Arab origin, and com- 



placently handed over to the Otmte 
de la capapurda. 

Well, knowing the untruth of the 
above, and much else that has been 
widely communicated about Spain 
and Spaniards, we sternly and reso- 
lutely decline to believe in the ori- 
gin, progress, and surrounding circum- 
stances of the first Spanish hoop petti- 
coat — as assigned by censorious and 
evil-minded people. That the fashion 
really did originate in Spain, is not 
quite proven. John Durant Breval, 
who wrote a poem on the art of dress,* 
in the year 1717, would have his read- 
ers believe the hoop petticoat to have 
been a purely national invention. On 
this point we feel what a misfortune 
it would be to withold the flood of 
light shed upon the subject by our 
author; for that reason we shall quote 
his words : — 

" When and from whence the Buff at first 
was brought, 
Long, but in vain, have puz'ling Critkks 

sought. 
In after times, some future Bentley's care 
Shall gravely mark the climate, and the 

year. 
BenUey ($reat sage) who ne'er vouchsafes 

to write, 
But such important matters come to light. 
Queen Kate of Austrian Blood, Demure ami 

Wise, 
Swell'd the stiff-circle to a larger size, 
And wore it as was then the Spanish mode. 
For Female shoulders thought too great a 

Load. 
Some Winters passed, and then Eliza 

sway'd, 
Sworn Elnemy to Romc % a wondrous Maid ! 
8he turn'd out Popish modes, but kepi hi 

That, 
And introdue'd, besides, the Steeple-Hat ; 
Feoc'd the huge Petticoat with Ribs of 

Whale, 
And arm'd our motheis with a circl ing mail. * 

For some reason, which we, of the 
rougher sex are far too unsympathetic 
to appreciate, whalebone in most or 
all its varieties of feminine appli- 
cation, went out during the Stuarts. 
Our author waxes particularly angry 
upon the ladies of that unfortunate 
epoch; being especially personal in 
his remarks upon ladies north of the 
Tweed. Let him once more speak for 
himself: — 



* The Art of Dress, a Poem. London : Printed for D. Burleigh, in Araen-corner. 
The title-page bean no name, and in it appears the following quotation from 
Horace: — 
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*' Our next unhappy Stuarts pav'd the Way 
Pot Caledonian Dames to come in play, 
Beauties that shifted hardly onee a Week, 
For Cleanliness alas to them was Greek ! 
Now followed Canting Puritans in Shoals, 
Who spoiled oar bodies as they damn'd oar 

souls; 
Of every Ornament thev strip'd the fair 
And hid their bosoms with paternal care ; 
The Farthingall and /ta^appear'd no more, 
* * * • * 

In those fanatic times (the learned say) 
Attempts were made to preach the Smock 

away. 
For Smocks, so near the flesh, were Carnal, 

plain 
Too like the Surplice y tmd of coarse Profane." 

The value of whalebone was not 
half discovered in the Elizabethan age. 
Not till the reign of George IL did 
British belles let their admirers see to 
what surpassing; extent their skirts 
might be expanded, by the maxillary 
appendages vulgarly termed "bone/' 
of that much-persecuted monster, the 
BaZoena mysticetus. The doctrine of 
limits, as every mathematician knows, 
has done much to expand the differ- 
ential calculus, and bring it to the 
present state or development ; but the 
doctrine of limits had precisely the 
opposite effect, in the matter of hoop 
petticoats ; on the occasion when they 
swayed, for the second time, the pre- 
dilections of the fairer sex. The limits 
of a sedan chair would not, at last, 
conveniently hold them; the limits of 
church aisles were too narrow to let 
them pass along ; and worse still, men 
began, at last, to lay irreligion to their 
charge, inasmuch as the limits of 
church pews would only admit of one 
hooped lady, or, under extreme cir- 
cumstances of pressure, it may be two 
in each. Lest we should inadvert- 
ently make assertions on this important 
matter, untenable, and to the belief of 
some people, malicious— let us hasten 
to shift the responsibility to the state- 
ment of a gentleman, who under the 
signature of "A. W., Esq.," wrote in 
the year 1745 a book, entitled, "Tlw 
enormous abomination of the Hoop- 
Fctticoat."* 

The writer commences by assuring 
all who read his book that, notwith- 



standing the singularity of the reflec- 
tions contained in it, he is neither 
Quaker nor Methodist, nor a very old 
man ; but young enough to retain clear, 
strong, and very pleasing ideas of 
whatsoever is truly beautiful and 
lovely in the other sex ; for whom he 
professes to have a great regard, and 
for whose benefit he writes. "I have 
never been a woman-hater," says he, 
"as all who know me can testify, es- 
pecially those who live near my ancient 
seat in Sussex. In the main, I never 
objected against Sweet Females; but 
in a lawful way, lik'd them daintily 
well. Nor am I now one of those 
testy old fools, who think nothing 
right but what was in vogue when 
they were young, and are perpetually 
quarrelling at the alteration of fash- 
ions." 

Indeed he soon candidly confesses 
that the alteration of men's (laymen's) 
dress had been remarkably slight 
during his time — nothing to speak of. 
Smart young clergymen had, however, 
innovated much, by leaving off their 
gowns and cassocks, except on Sun- 
days. " In a little time, I suppose," 
sarcastically observes our author, "we 
shall meet them in red lac'd waist- 
coats, and white stockings, as we al- 
ready see many of them with cock'd- 
up hats, ruffled shirts, and coats of 
almost any colour but black." 

All the fashion-changes on the 
habiliments of the people, lay or ec- 
clesiastic, were eclipsed by the hooped 
enormities of the ladies. Hear what 
the Sussex gentleman, who is no 
woman-hater, but an admirer of 
" sweet females," could find it in his 
heart to say about the fashion in ques- 
tion : — 

"As to the ladies," says he, "the 
chief new invention in my time, if not 
the only considerable one, is the hoop 
petticoat ; a dress which even in its ori- 
ginal institution was sufficiently absurd, 
and greatly disgusted the men, however 
it might please the women. This, I 
think, was in or about the year 1709. 
Though I was then young, I well remem- 
ber everybody thought this new fashion 
would be out in a twelvemonth at far- 



# The enormous abomination of the Hoop-Petticoat as the Fashion Now is, and 
has been For about these Two Years Fully Displayed ; in some Reflexions upon it 
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thest,but we all found ourselves mistaken; 
the hoop stood its ground, and has con. 
tinued to this very day. For many 
years, however, it was a little modest, 
and restrahVd within some reasonable 
compass, and to a degree tolerable. But 
of late, within these two twelvemonths, 
or thereabout, it has spread itself to so 
enormous a circumference that there is 
no enduring it any longer. Tis now 
past a jest ; the whole sex in a manner, 
especially the younger sort, the Misses, 
are by this prodigious garment become 
a perfect publick nuisance. The very 
sight of those cursed hoops is enough to 
turn one's stomach." 

And here we have at length arrived 
at a proper opportunity for acquaint- 
ing the reader, whence the idea of 
hoop petticoats was suggested, on their 
second advent, in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The acanthus leaf suggested 
the Corinthian capitol, as is well 
known : the burning down of a pig- 
sty, with its porcine inmates, sug- 
gested the idea of roast pig: — God 
knows how long Apollo might have 
remained without a lyre, if he had not 
discovered a sun-shrivelled tortoise ! 
There is a poetical grandeur about the 
suggestive type of the hoop petticoat, 
as represented by the poet from whom 
we have already quoted more than 
once. That type, as we have already 
said, was no other than the dome of 
St Paul's ; but we hasten to present 
our authority. 

" In Anna's days at last the point was 
gained, 
To fashion's highest pitch our belles at- 
tained ; 
From F ranee they came, and many a 

foreign shore, 
To learn our arts, who taught us theirs be- 

fore. 
Love's goddess now the furbelow displays, 
Invents the flounces, and reforms the stays; 
Her handmaid sisters leave their old abodes, 
And make this town metropolis of modes. 
By faction guided, ladies patch the face, 
And to the watch now add the tweezercase. 

The petticoat remain" d a point in doubt, 
'Till Wuen was forced te kelp our beauties 

out. 
A Roman cupola he show'd in print, 
And thence of modern hoops > they took the 

hint." 

Notwithstanding the evident vio- 
lence of feeling displayed by the 
Suffolk gentleman of landed pro- 



perty against hoops, when sewn into 
ladies petticoats, he nevertheless 
curbs his emotions, and deals with 
the subject analytically. He dis- 
cusses the wearer of hoops under 
the five following heads of— 1, aa 
merely hoop'd ; 2, as hoop'd and com- 
ing into a room; 3, as hoop'd and 
actually in a room ; 4, as hoop'd and 
in a coach or chair ; 5, as hoop'd and 
in any public assembly, particularlv 
at church. Under each of these head- 
ings does he follow out the original 
theme, and for the most part with 
good-humour. Neverthelessbis wanted 
equanimity deserts him whilst de- 
scribing how at church, one Sunday, 
his poor shins suffered from " those 
abominable hoops." This latter re- 
mark deserves more consideration 
than an inattentive reader would be 
apt to give it We have never suffered 
in our own shins, nor can we gather 
that anybody else has thus suffered 
from contact with a lady's hoop, in 
the way set forth by the Suffolk gen- 
tleman.* We have taken some trouble 
to investigate this point, and testi- 
mony is unanimous. One seemingly 
doubtful case we did encounter. An 
elderly gentleman, much addicted 
to the waltz, protested that he 
had suffered in his extremities from 
rough contact with the expansive cir- 
cle. Prosecuting our inquiries, we 
found the testimony to be untruthful 
and malicious. He had proposed, the 
lady had rejected him; hence his 
spite. Seeing, then, how, the material 
of construction remaining the same, 
the thing constructed, whilst subserv- 
ing equally well as in times gone by 
the purposes of the wearer, is ren- 
dered less noxious, nay, totally inno- 
cent, to what may, with great pro- 
priety, be denominated "the outer 
xoorul" the contemplative mind will 
perceive in the result another instance 
of progress in the mechanical arts 
towards that far-distant point of com- 
plete perfection which is beyond the 
scope of humanity, alas, but to which 
human aspirations ever tend ! 

Much yet remains to be effected 
before the hoop can be accepted as 
fulfilling all the requisitions which a 
mind, tempered with a due admixture 
of the aesthetic, and the utilitarian 



* Nevertheless, ladies' hoops have caused a few broken legs, and sprained ankles 
of late. 
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faculties, sets up as its imaginary 
standard, or beau ideal. The problem 
mrolved is, indeed, not easy. Two 
distinct and opposite desiderata, must 
be held in view. Fire, and water, are 
not more warringly antagonistic than 
rigidity and elasticity ; yet a petticoat 
hoop, to be all that an optimist 
could desire, should be endowed with 
both. The highest Parisian genius 
has not yet found itself competent to 
impress the hoop with adaptability 
to circumstances ; the quality which 
above all others comports with the 
genius of free drapery, and which is 
so beautifully manifested in the ever 
changing folds of textile fabric, free 
and unconstrained. The Suffolk gen- 
tleman divides "hootfd women, as 
he irreverently calls them, into butts, 
hogsheads, barrels, and kilderkins, 
according to their size. We do not 
adopt that nomenclature, of course ; 
but we would, nevertheless, humbly 
express the opinion — not arrived at 
without much severe reflection — that 
the hoop, of whatever material, and 
whatever size, has never yet been 
made thoroughly to harmonize with 
any save the- erect position. "A 
koop'd ladif should be always on her 
legs ; and even then, she should not 
be jostled in a crowd. Not that we 
would advance the selfish argument 
set forth by the Suffolk gentleman. 
Even should ladies choose to wear 
trimmings of perforated six-pounder 
iron balls at the hem of their skirts, 
and men's shins suffer ever so much, — 
it would be the pleasure and duty of 
men to smile and bear it Our objec- 
tion applies to the bad effect, in an 
artistic or aesthetic sense, of hoops 
under certain circumstances, to the 
fair wearers themselves. 

It is not difficult to analyze and set 
forth the element of beauty on which 
petticoat hoops depend for their effect 
That particular element, the quality 
which insensibly commends itself to 
the mind of the artist is symmetry. 
We have already seen how hoops, on 
their second advent, were suggested 
by an Italian dome. Let the fair 
reader put herself the question, then 
— what would she think of a dome 
poshed on one side, made crooked, 
awry? How would the cupola of St. 
Paul's look in this guise 1 Hideous, 
detestable! Now we put it to any 
one. whether in the ordinary walks 
of life this very similitude of a dome 



twisted out of all symmetry, is not 
continually suggested by "a hoop d 
lady" drawn into close propinquity 
to her partner in the waltz, or even 
in the common act of sitting down ? 
To the kneeling position, moreover, 
hoopwork is uncongenial in a very 
high degree. The effect is most ridi- 
culous, as all who have seen it must 
testify, if they speak the truth that 
is in them. The hoops do not 
lose their symmetry, indeed; each 
individual hoop still maintains the 
beauty of that most beautiful of all 
curves, the circle; and the aggregate of 
hoopwork represents the tracery of 
a dome ; but the misery is this :— you 
lose the notion of kneeling altogether. 
Not a fold, or bend, or wrinkle is 
there, to bespeak such attitude. The 
lady appears simply to have been 
made shorter from the knees down- 
ward; or, still more near the truth 
perhaps, the lady's head and bust, 
convey tne notion of having been stuck 
on to a telescope-slide-motion, and 
squashed together like a shortened 
telescope ! Nature, who never does 
things Dy halves, combines particular 
features with particular forms. The 
same nose whose slightest soupcon 
of heaven-seeking aspect would be 
designated " celestial, if fixed to the 
countenance of a lady standingfive feet 
three, would look pert and vixen-like 
if made the appendage to a stumpy 
person less tall by the length of the 
tibia and fibula. We cannot go so fully 
into this analysis as the merits of the 
subject demand ; for it is a large and an 
expansive subject The general asser- 
tion must therefore suffice, that no 
lady, however beautiful she may be 
in her natural height, would look 
well if shortened from the knees down- 
ward ; no, not even though a pair of 
pretty feet were appended. Well, 
with kneeling "hoopd ladies' thus 
it is: — They don't seem to kneel at all. 
By-the-by, we mean no disrespect, 
but a short time back, when a certain 
princely wedding occurred, the fair 
bevy of bridesmaids was photographed 
in this the kneeling position. How 
we laughed at the picture ! There are 
certain floral curiosities known to 
botanists under the name of rhi- 
zanths, or root flowers, growing im- 
mediately from the source of their 
nourishment, without any stem. Well, 
on looking at the photographed bevy 
of kneeling bridesmaids, we felt just 
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as Sir Stamford Raffles might have 
felt when he stumbled for the first 
time on that blooming monster of a 
root-flower, some six feet across, the 
" Rafflesia ArnoldL" The floral 
notion was still further suggested by 
the bouquet which each young lady 
wore upon her head. Veritable human 
root-flowers did they seem to be — 
acaidlferous rhizanttis ! 

Yet, despite the facial and floral 
beauty, both transcendent, the un- 
congenial hoops had wrought their 
measure of evu. One cannot analyze 
one's feelings on the spur of the mo- 
ment. We could not analyze <cmrs. 
Something between the ridiculous and 
the — no, not the sublime — the repul- 
sive they were. Ideas of amputation, 
carnage,desolation,wounds,and- -more 
than alt chain-shot, flitted across our 
brain ! In short, the fair bridesmaids 
each seemed to have been taken two 
legs shorter ! We believe the photo- 
graph in question was ultimately 
withdrawn : all the better ; it was a 
mistake. 

And now may we be pardoned for 
addressing a word or two especially 
to the ladies. Soft-hearted oeings ! 
kind and compassionate ones to every 
living thing outside the pale of femi- 
nine humanity — think, oh ! tnink of 
the desolation your whims are causing 
amongst the poor whales! Whale- 
bone, that before the fashion of your 
hoops came in, sold for only £60 a ton, 
sells now for more than £ 1 50. Think, 
oh! think of that! Remorselessly 
chased from the Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen coasts, whither they used to 
resort, it is only now in the frozen 
fastnesses of the Polar Seas that poor 
whales can live at peace. Think now 
the giant heart of a whale must throb 
and nutter when the black hull heaves 



in view ! Think of the death-agonies 
of a whale — of his fountain blood- 
spouts! To reflect on this persecu- 
tion of whales is enough to fill the 
heart of rough man with pity, let 
alone the heart of a lady ! Harming 
nobody from malice prepense, in- 
terfering with nobody — the great 
whalebone whale only seeks to lead 
a quiet life in the bosom of his family, 
far from the contests and bickerings 
of man.* A good and faithful hus- 
band is the gentleman whale — a kind 
and solicitous mother is the lady. 
The type of all that is mighty and 
gigantesquc in animated nature, true 
whalebone whales use not their 
strength like giants. To loll on ocean 
crest, as blue waves ripple ainonpt 
crystal battlements of polar ice — mat 
is their delight. Theirs would Ixs a 
halcyon life of it, indeed, but for the 
destroyer, man! Simple in their 
appetites, whales have not even the 
necessity to hunt or seek for food. 
When a whalebone whale, rousing 
from his dreamy slumbers on ocean 
crest, feels an emptiness within him, 
and thinks it time to dine, he cocks 
his tail, and droops his head, and 
down he dives ! Then tranquilly 
opening his huge mouth, he drops 
the whalebone fringe from his upper 
jaw, and leisurely swims along. 
Wherever he goes, ocean delicacies 
abound. Shrimps, cliones, medusae, 
and yet other minute forms of Arctic 
Oceanic life get entangled in the 
fringe-work of the so-called bone. 
Meantime, the whale is expectant 
and cognizant of all that goes on- 
Waiting until the fringe-work of his 
jaws has entangled small prey enough- 
he deliberately shuts his mouth and 
swallows his frugal meal.t Think of 
his anger and affright when rising to 



* Query woman ? — Printer's Devil. 

+ These remarks chiefly apply to the true whalebone whale — the Balacna Mys- 
tiwtus; but iu all probability a similar kind of food, and feeding also, belong to 
I lie razor-back. We have clironicled the broad-nosed whale's Tore of herrings 
already — need we say that they are not to be caught quite as easily as shrimps, 
and medusa ? In fact the broad-nosed whale has to hunt for his dinner in a more 
pertinacious manner than the mysticetus. But then, again, Ids tastes are more 
exacting ; herrings are bigger deer than shrimps, and meduse. As for the sperm 
whale— totally devoid of whalebone as he is — there is no immediate plea, as we 
have already made the reader understand, for introducing him into our lucubrations. 
Nevertheless, having touched upon him once already, it may be permitted us to 
say, that the large teeth possessed by this animal evidently suggest addition to 
different order of food from that partaken of by his northern congener. A similar 
indication is furtk r carried out by the larger gullet of the spermaceti whale, large 
enough, in point c fact, to admit the body of a man ; whereas, the gullet- of the 
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the surface once more the barbed 
harpoon assails him — or contrivances 
more horribly ingenious still; Congreve 
rockets; shells, charges of Prussic acid 
enveloped in glass cases ! 

Various circumstances go to prove 
that whales, despite their clumsy 
look, possess considerable intelligence. 
What their means of intercommunica- 
tion amongst themselves may be, of 
course one cannot tell. That there 
are such means, who can doubt who 
reflects on the persistent and con- 
tinuous manner in which these animals 
have now, for upwards of 300 years, 
deserted seas where they once 
abounded. The policy must have 
become traditional amongst whales to 



avoid certain seas in which nothing 
but ill-luck befell them. If by some 
agency occult to us — though palpable 
to whales — these creatures should 
have become aware of the new in- 
centive to their capture just now, it 
would be a truly heart-rending matter. 
To be conscious of dying in behalf of 
soap, and lamps, leather-dressing, and 
machinery; contributing a stray "fix- 
ing" to the corset of a fair one now 
and then, might not, indeed, have 
been sweet to a moribund mysticctus. 
It might still have been tolerable. 
But to die for the sake of a petticoat, 
and to know it— proh ptulor! the 
very thought must be maddening to 
a whale! 



OUTSIDE A PLAY-GROUND. 



Pausing in a desultory walk — think- 
ing over that sorrowful problem of 
the world, how to make two ends 
meet ; thinking of the ghastly ghosts 
into which the great and glorious 
dreams of an earlier day had dwin- 
dled; pausing mechanically ; I look into 
asuburban play-ground. Upon abroad 
green board overhead, I read, "Ferule 
House— Seminary for Young Gentle- 
men." Ferule House ! Come back — 
trooping rapidly— those days when 
the verb "to love" was taught with 
a cane ; when wise fables were im- 
pressed upon my memory by the 
potent aid of the great Tutor Ferule ! 
Blisters upon the palm of the right- 
hand marked my advance into Cor- 
nelius Nepos ; and Virgil laid bare 
my back. I was not spoiled by the 
niggardliness of Tutor Ferule. I have 
met since those happy days the very 
determined divine who directed Tutor 
Ferule for my especial benefit — met 
him face to face— looked boldly into 
his eye, and held my opinions firmly 
against his. I had not quite forgot- 
ten the dictatorship he had once held 
over ma I am not unforgiving, but 
I still felt a mint smarting, and could 
not much like the reverend gentleman. 



I moralized to myself over Tutor 
Ferule, and came to a most unfriendly 
verdict on him. I said he had done 
much to harden the feelings of chil- 
dren — to create bad men therefore. I 
said that it had been well for all of us 
had Mr. Rarey appeared long since in 
the school-room instead of the stable. 
At ten guineas per pupil, he might 
have taught tutors the secret of govern- 
ing children, as well as horses — by 
kindness. He might have told them 
to approach the bov gently ; to pat 
him on the head; to be quiet and kind 
with him, and so conquer his timidity. 
Did the boy appear restive, and in- 
clined to rebel, he might be softened by 
talking quietly— very quietly to him. 
By degrees tne school-room Rarey 
would gain an ascendancy over the 
boy; the child's heart would be touch- 
ed, and he would follow his master 
most cheerful ly. This Rarey doctrine 
taught in school-rooms, might bring 
a Igjodly fortune to a bold professor. 

Would that it were already estab- 
lished in every school throughout 
England ! is a wish I cannot suppress, 
as idly leaning against the postern, 
I look into the play-ground of Ferule 
House. Here are more than "four- 



true whalebone whale is hardly big enough to admit a man's list. Nevertheless, 
as far as observation has gone, the viands of the sperm whale seem pretty nearly 
the same ; large fish he may bite at occasionally, else wherefore his big teeth ? 
but in a general way, his chief sustenance appears to be what the sailors term 
" equkT—a sort of octopus or medusa. 
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and-twenty happy boys," out of school 
— beyond the reach of the cane, for the 
moment. Here are some of kind Tom 
Hood's " troutlets in a p>ool :" here, 
too, are older boys, with just a touch 
of the world chilling them. To chaffer 
over cherries ; to vend conquerors, 
who are simply hard chestnuts : to 
take in little boys; to advance pocket- 
money usuriously ; here are theplay- 
ground activities. Ferule House 
must be a commercial acadamy, for 
at it even masticated india-rubber 
has its market price, and the relative 
value of a common peg-top, and a 
" boxer," is known to a nicety. The 
little republic of the play-ground is 
governed, too, by laws that must be 
respected. He would be a bold citizen 
who should "knuckle down" here, 
when marbles were out There is a 
rude chivalry within this narrow 
bound. Every citizen who wishes to 
indulge in a refreshing bout of fisti- 
cuffs, is warned that he must hit one 
of his own size. I lean against the 
postern: and even with the memory 
of the Ferule before me, long to be a 
boy once more. Happily would I 
replace the sovereigns in my pocket 
for the damp whipcord, the battered 
boxer, and the eloquent Jew's-harp I 
once carried there. There is not a 
speck, alas ! upon my shirt-front; but, 
on! that it were stained with the 

f-ateful cherries of the black heart ! 
have creditors to dun me ; but they 
are even more tyrannous than was 
Big Collins, who threatened to thrash 
me when I would not go on his mean 
and dirty errands. Therefore, come, 
Collins, and pull my ears once more, 
and eat the better part of the cake 
my dear mother shall send me to- 
morrow. 

The boys are looking wistfully at 
me as I stand on the free side of the 
play-ground, and would be out here, 
in my shoes. Why will the years fly 
so gently ? How far are next holidays 
off; and how many long and dreary 
quarters to be got through before 
school is done with, and whiskers 
sprout ? Then there will be no tutor 
to give punishments ; no compulsory 
retirement at eight. The purse will 
be long enough for any indulgence at 
the pastry cook's ; a cigar-case will 
be in the breast-pocket ! Days of in- 
finite liberty will these be ! And these 
school-boys, as they watch me leaning 
against the postern, long, I say, to be 



in my shoes. I, too, would be in theirs. 
Ay, within that bound of pleasure, 
where the cake and apple woman 
appears on half -holidays; where 
pocket-money is limited to one shil- 
ling weekly; and over the merriment 
of which a sad tutor looks. But so 
the world runs. The man of sixty, 
his thousands garnered in the bank, 
and his very old crusted port upon 
the table, would gladly close the 
banker's account, return to the pint 
of beer, and be beggarly twenty-one 
again. And so we look backwards 
and forwards, to the past and the 
future^ and the least enjoyed part of 
our lite is the present What we are 
going to have, and what we have had, 
concern us and give us enjoyment; 
what we have is of little importance. 
To— 

" Act in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o erhead," 

is the right thing. And the way to 
show that this is right is to prove 
that the past and the future, which 
we enjoy so much, are made of the 
present To-day has been anticipated 
years ago. It rains. The east wind 
chills my bones. By to-day's post 
gloomy news have reached me : my 
pet pony died this morning — my little 
hoy w florid with the scarlet-fever; 
but I have enjoyed to-da^ more than 
a year ago, and when it has faded 
into the past I shall enjoy it again; 
for I shall sit me down alone some 
bright afternoon, over my wine, and 
plume myself with the very fine 
feathers, which it will appear to me, 
I laid up on this day. I shall address 
myself, saying: — "That was Christian 

Ehilosophy in you, when the post 
rought you gloomy news, telling you 
that your dear friend had deceived 
you ; had gone abroad, leaving you to 
pay a heavy sum as his surety ; and 
you threw your old shoe after the de- 
linquent, paid the money, and pitied 
the defaulter. That was fortitude, 
when you braved the east wind— you, 
a rheumatic subject — to keep a dinner 
appointment ten miles from your 
home. That was manly, when, as 
you were writing to the friend who 
had deceived you, and your little boy 
interrupted you, bouncing into the 
room, for the fourth time, againstyour 
express commands, and your hand was 
raised to strike him : when you let 
your hand fall free or his noble little 
head, and took his ruddy cheeks be- 
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tween your hands, and, kissing him. 
bade him remember your inj unctions.' 
And I shall be proud to acknowledge 
that the dear little fellow never inter- 
rupted me again ; that I could hear 
his cheery voice outside my door, re- 

fressing the titters of his sister : for 
had touched his heart: and it was 
full when, my work over, he bounded 
down the garden, and asked, with a 
look of sly triumph, whether he had 
interrupted me again. 

Come, sit upon my knee, dear boy ; 
fumble idly about my chain and seals ; 
lift the watch tenderly to that greedy 
little ear of yours. No, you shall not 
go to Ferule House. I have leaned 
lone against that postern; and you 
shall listen to what ran through my 
brain there. You shall come with 
me far from Ferule Academy; past 

Srim terraces and hundreds of semi- 
etached villas, with laburnum and 
lilac before them, where gentility 
nicely traces the lines between the 
people who may be met and the people 
who may not oe met ; to where the 
shops take the place of villas ; where 
the whirl of trade rattles through the 
streets; where the pavements are 
thronged with serious-looking people 
— worshippers of the mint, or gaunt 
soldiers of that dismal army which 
keeps up an incessant battle against 
the lean giant, Hunger. We stride 
rapidly forward, down fashionable 
thoroughfares ; past lines of carriages. 
That little rusty old gentleman is the 
Earl of Fairfield; and that splendid 
saffron chariot is his. That exquisite, 
in the yellow gloves, is the great 
radical, Whelks. But, trip along; we 
are going far eastward Through the 
dingy city; under the shadow of 
black Newgate ; past that little ebon 
door in the high wall, whereof you 
shall learn more in due time. The 
way to Whitechapel is not lengthy. 
Down alleys and lanes, where millions 
are made in dirty offices, we pass to 
a great highway of poverty. Courts 
meander from its centre on all sides. 
Let us pause here, dear child. It is 
well that you should see these things. 
Let us now glance up all the courts. 
We may just distinguish something 
moving amid the fog and dirt Shrill 
cries come from these foul crevices. 
You remember, boy, the prime play- 
ground of Ferule House, with the vast 
shed in the corner, for wet weather ; 



the gymnastic poles and bars, the 
fresh air, and the well-drained ground. 
Well, that dusty loathsome alley yon- 
der, where little black objects flit about 
in the brown fog, that is a White- 
chapel play-ground A little nearer. 
I am almost ashamed to let the poor 
young fellows see the carnation upon 

Cir plump cheek. But they will 
dly envy you. To them this court, 
with its pools of dirty water, cast from 
washerwomen's tubs, bestrewn with 
rotting cabbage-leaves and straw from 
costermongers' barrows, and nameless 
filth, and air so poisoned that you 
and I can hardly bear it for a few 
moments — this pestilent crevice, 
flanked by black houses, where di- 
shevelled women are lounging, and 
where broken windows are stuffed 
with foul rags — is to these hoarse- 
voiced, bony boys a right happy spot I 
am not certain that they wouldj>refer 
the play-ground of Ferule House. 
The cleanliness would embarrass. 
They are wild as any hare. Remark 
how they measure us with their 
wicked little eyes as we watch them. 
How they nestle in groups to exchange 
sad jokes of unintelligible slang, at 
our expense. They are not certain 
that our errand here is to their ad- 
vantage. Do you see the greasy curls 
upon the cheeks of some 1 Depend 
upon it these young gentlemen are 
known to the police. But there are 
younger boys here who look innocent 
stilL There is a group yonder. They 
have paused at a game of hopscotch, 
and are listening to the story of a 
tall, spare youth, habited in cordu- 
roys, ana\crownea with a brown cloth 
cap, the peak of which he appears to 
wear for the protection of nis left 
ear, directly over which it is jauntily 
cocked. A very sad story is that 
little group enjoying. That boy in 
the brown cap has been in prison nine 
times. He is now a very wicked 
lad, indeed. His father tried a year 
back to get him admitted into the 
Home-in-the-East Reformatory, but 



failed. He is incorrigible— ay, my 
dear boy, incorrigible, and he is hardly 
fourteen years old I intend to speak 
at length of that Home-in-the-East 
some day. I have a vast respect for 
the authors of that noble institution ; 
and ask myself very often how it is 
that people who can give hundreds 
to build fine architectural wings to 
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hospitals, can afford so little for its 
holy work? But let us still watch 
the dingy alley before us. 

I wish I might seize that boy in 
the brown cap, by the collar of his 
jacket, and drag him from the midst 
of the poor little fellows to whom he 
is a hero. His exploits, as he de- 
scribes them to his ragged audience, 
excite their wonder, andprovoke their 
jealousy. Many of the little listeners 
are strangers to a prison — are the 
luckless children of poverty. Come 
close, boy of mine, and learn how 
small is the chance these wild natives 
of the gutter have, of keeping clear of 
sin. Most of them are children 
without parents, or with one parent 
and a step-parent or of mothers who 
have lost their nusbands ;* or the 
sharp necessities of the world leads 
their protectors from home through- 
out the day. Peep, boy, into these 
dark parlours and cellars in the court : 
they are desolate, save where here a 
lonely baby pules ; or there, hollow- 
eyed little fellows whimper, the lock 
turned upon them till mother shall 
return. Terrible is this loneliness — 
this imprisonment ! We have heard 
stories of children roasted alive in 
their lonely rooms, while their mother 
was abroad charing; we know — and 
know with a heart-ache — the soul- 
weariness this long restraint gives to 
childhood ; how it deforms and 
snatches flesh from limbs that should 
be round and pulpy. Still may 
we ponder long before we unlock 
these doors. Here, at least, the little 
prisoners are secure from the con- 
tamination of the court; here their 
wonder and envy are not excited by 
the daring exploits of little thievish 
neighbours. It is a sad childhood 
which they are passing ; but there is 
a chance for them. If the fevers of the 
court spare them — if a mother's or a 
father's care protects them through the 
stumbling years of adolescence — they 
may become honest working folk, and 
sagely spend their time till death shall 
assert his kingship over them. They 
peer now through the cobwebs about 
the window8oftheirprisons,and watch 



the progress of hopscotch— the vary- 
ing fortunes of the free players at 
pitch-and-toss, and would give much 
(if they possessed any thing) to be of 
this noisy company without But, hard 
as it is to see the young fellows impri- 
soned at home, it is surely harder to 
watch calmly this public play-ground, 
garnished with stinking pools of water 
and heaps of decaying rubbish, where 
precocious thieves hob-and-nob with 
innocent children. My dear boy, 
standing at my side, as I look into 
your blue eyes, and see how boldly 
and frankly they meet mine, as I feel 
your little hand, warm and soft, mov- 
ing in my palm like a bird in its nest— 
I Know, I think, all that you think 
and feel How soft your heart is, 
and how free from evil, your soul 
But I shall say to you, intimate as I 
am with the nobility of your child's 
nature, you, too, would lose the graces 
of infancy, learn that hang-dog look, 
cultivate those greasy curls upon the 
cheek, and presently dip felonious fin- 
gers into the pockets of careless pas- 
sengers — were I suddenly to relinquish 
my nold of you, and leave you to this 
most vicious company, in this pesti- 
lent court You nave slight reason: 
as yet your impulses are good; and so 
were the impulses of these muddy, 
ragged little outcasts. This bad boy 
in the brown cap appeals to that 
scorn of danger in nis audience, which 
is a boy's virtue everywhere. He 
knows that here is his stronghold 
upon them. He recounts the dan- 
gers he has incurred ; the pursuits he 
has baffled, the prizes he has won, 
the applause from pals which he has 
commanded. He is pouring poisoned 
honey into the ears about mm. He 
is performing, in a childish way, the 
part Sir E. Lytton and Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth have performed in " Paul 
Clifford" and "Jack Sheppard." He 
is presenting knavery in a chivalrous 
form ; making the pickpocket, in the 
narrow understanding of his young 
audience, a hero. Let the increaulous 
reader, who has done me the honour to 
follow my pen thus far, and who halts 
here, deeming the picture overdrawn, 



* In the report of the Home-in-the-East Reformatory, it is stated that of 88 
boys admitted in 15 months (the period embraced in the report), the history of 82 
was given. Of these 14 were orphans, 12 had no mothers, 11 no father. Shad 
step-parents, and 17 both parents living. 
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consult any penologist to whom he 
may hare access, or any book treat- 
ing of crime from actual observation, 
and he will learn that the course of 
juvenile depravity runs as I have here 
described it The little novice has 
had his courage challenged, and is a 
bolder depredator, while his noviciate 
lasts, than his seducer. The novice 
becomes the "wire;" the tempter, 
taught caution by experience, performs 
the less hazardous part of "cover." 
And here Brown-cap is preparing 
"wires." If he can read ? he will 
presently hold some eager little ears, 
while he peruses Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth's "Jack Sheppard." He will 
dub the boldest of his listeners Blue- 
skin ; and Blueskin will presently try 
his 'prentice hand at a pie-shop. Let 
him succeed, and he shall be loaded 
with praises by Brown-cap ; he shall 
take precedence of the more timorous 
young vagabonds of this court. Pre- 
sently the prison and the penal servi- 
tude! The Reformatory is the only 
hope that lies between him and trans- 
portation.* 

But boys must and will play. If they 
inhabit cellars or rooms no larger than 
cupboards, in the centre of crowded 
neighbourhoods — they will out to the 
nearest yard or court; and there create 
their rivalries, settle their disputes, 
play their games of skill. Some may 
be securely shut up, as we have no- 
ticed — but the majority escape from 
the cellar to the street. Nor in the 
way of driving these urchins before 
the jpolice, are they to be attacked. 
Their iron hoops may be wrenched 
from their grasp ; their marbles may 
be ruthlessly kicked from the pave- 
ment; their chalk lines, for hopscotch, 
may be trampled and obliterated un- 
der foot; — but the policeman turns 
the corner^and the wild dogs are at 
it again. The risk adds to the flavour 
of the game. The little girls still 
sit in dirty door-ways, nursing flabby 
babies with bulging foreheads, listen- 
ing to the coarse jokes of the wicked 
lads ; the illicit pitch-and-toss still 
makes a demand upon the energies of 
the cork merchant The passenger 



is still compelled to dodge here and 
there, in the narrow by-ways, the cen- 
tre of a game at puss-in-the-corner ! 
Crowds oi laughing rogues still hover 
about gin-palace doors, to enjoy the 
unsteady gait of father, or mother, or 
neighbour^ rolling home full of the 
" cream of the valley" and the cream of 
oaths. Urchin noses are still flattened 
against steaming cook-shops; and itch- 
ing fingers still tempted to their first 
felony, by the attractions of plum- 
duff. The exposed fatty-cake still 
lures its lovers to their virgin crime. 

We linger here still, thinking the 
sad problem over, I and my boy. 
Here are schools by the dozen around; 
here are reformatories. But the re- 
formatory is only the moral hospital; 
let some good man and true, show us 
the thing that shall lessen the num- 
ber of patients. 

A right, good earnest gentleman is 
at our side. The reader should know 
him, and give him a hearty shake of 
the hand. We present the Reverend 
David Laing, a most Christian gen- 
tleman, who nas comprehended rightly 
the duties of his profession, and has 
chosen his field of useful activity 
among the poor. Among the poor: 
by pallets in lofts — where the world 
has no applause to give — where the 
one, but most delightful reward, is, 
the thankful eye of the miserable 
creature that lies there. In the midst 
of the poor, where the air is laden 
with foul smells, and all is dirt, and 
squalor, and disease. Looking upon 
wasted limbs, and hollow cheeks, and 
sunken eyes. Listening to terrible 
stories, told by faint and failing voices. 
Hearing curses — and often doing a 
service only to reap them. It is hard 
work, and wants a fervent and con- 
stant soul ! 

Mr. Laing stands at our elbow. He 
has watched these gatherings of boys, 
in courts and alleys, for play-grounds • 
he has seen young souls soiled and 
lost; watched reformatories, and at- 
tended schools. And the souiee of 
the evil has not been touched. He 
asks, why not have pure play- 
grounds ? Why not, in these narrow 



* During the fifteen months, included in the Report on the Home-in -the-East 
Reformatory, 65 boys had left the Home; of whom 10 had absconded before the 
probation, and 9 after ; 12 had left voluntarily ; 3 been dismissed ; 1 put in prison ; 
and 2 in the workhouse. 37 Boys had thns left the Home under circumstances 
which were not encouraging, but over which the Committee had no control. 
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ways, amid this dingy, heated crowd, 
fighting for bread, spare a little space 
for a ragged Play-place or two? 
Why not put away these pestilent 
puddles; stay this incessant manu- 
facture of mud-pies ; keep Brown-cap 
from poor ? good children: and give 
the offspring of the needy, a broad 
space where they may partially re- 
cover from the close atmosphere of 
the native garret, in comparatively 
pure air? Play being, according to 
Jean Paul, the first poetry of the hu- 
man being, why not snatch these 
children of the gutter from the pollu- 
tion of the streets, and let them have 
their poetry too 1 Dozens of gentle- 
men, and gentlemen of influence be it 
known, reiterate the question. Here 
is a right happy notion — here is a 
drive at the root of the evil ; some- 
thing that may tend to make refor- 
matories less necessary than they are 
now. The Play-ground and General 
Recreation Society springs into exist- 
ence. The idea is too good a one to be 
trifled with. " The streets of London," 
say the committee, " and of other large 
towns throughout the kingdom, are 
said to furnish victims for every 
variety of temptation; and the ex- 
perience of daily life will evidence 
how great are the bodily evils which 
arise to the children of our poor, from 
the necessity which now exists for 
their playing in crowded thorough- 
fares, and play they must — somewfiere. 
Even in the most dense neighbour- 
hoods it is possible to make arrange- 
ments for the present, with the hope 
that changes of site and transfers of 
property, may afford better opportuni- 
ties in the future. Refuges and re- 
formatories are the Christian care of 
our time. This society designs pre- 
vention, and trusts to obviate, in many 
cases, the necessity for reform." 

Right plainly and logically put. We 
have remarked, leaning against the 
corner of a Whitechapel-court, the po- 
pularity of Brown-cap in the midst 
of comparatively innocent children. 
Without let or hindrance, his poison 
is poured into little thirsty ears, that 
receive it as something bright and 
eminently wholesome. The committee 
are right : the children " must?' play 
"somewhere"— and this court is all 
the ground at their command. A 
right of way is here ; and good and 
bad have equal claim to plod amid 
the slope and dirt All boys — good 



and bad alike—play. Now, it is as 
much a part of education to play veil, 
as to learn welL On this head, Mr. 
Charles Dickens said, at the first fes- 
tival dinner of the Play-ground Society 
(for it has had its dinner, being an 
English society), most wisely:— tt I 
begin with children, because we all 
began as children ; and I confine my- 
self to children to-night, because the 
child is father of the man. Some 
majestic minds out of doors may, for 
any thing I know, and rertainly for 
any thing I care, consider it a very 
humdrum and low proceeding to stop, 
in a country full of steam-engines, 
power-looms, big ships, monster mor- 
tars, and great guns of all sorts, to 
consider where the children are to 
play. Nevertheless, I know that the 
question is a very kind one, and a 
very necessary one. The surgeon and 
the recruiting sergeant will tell you, 
with great emphasis, that the chil- 
dren's play is of immense importance 
to a community, in the development 
of bodies; and the clergyman^ the 
schoolmaster, and the moral philoso- 
pher, in all degrees, will tell you, with 
no less emphasis, that the children's 
play is of great importance to a com- 
munity, in the development of minds. 
I venture to assert that there can be 
no physical health without play ; that 
there can be no efficient and satisfac- 
tory work without play; that there 
can be no sound and wholesome 
thought without play. A country 
full of dismal little old men and wo- 
men, who had never nlayecL would be 
in a mighty bad way indeed ; and you 
may depend upon it, that without 
play, and good play too, those power- 
ful English cheers which have driven 
the sand of Asia before them, and 
made the very ocean shake, would 
degenerate into a puling whisper, that 
would be the most consolatory sound 
that can possibly be conceived, to all 
the tyrants on the face of the earth." 
In the play-ground, as at present 
constituted, Brown-cap learned to be 
a thief. It was impossible to keep 
him from playing ; and consequently 
impossible to hold him aloof from 
thieves. He and his companions are 
the outcast children with which our 
reformatories have to deal. He is the 
deadly fruit grown in a London alley. 
Mr. Laing wisely says, keep the 
goodly fruit from his reach. Garner 
it in quiet play-grounds, and watch 
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it jealously. Let poor people, com- 
pelled to be from home, be certain 
that their children are playing with 
other innocent children, in a dry and 
open space, railed off from Brown-cap 
and his pals. The idea is so happy 
that dozens of busy little writers take 
it up to enlarge and develop it 
'Smithfield' cries one, 'would make 
a magnificent central play-ground for 
poor children !' 

I should be glad to take my boy by 
the hand early next summer, and 
passing dark Newgate on the right, 
turn round St Sepulchre's, only to 
hear the hearty shouts of a thousand 
happy children. I should delight to 
see tip-cats flying in the air ; rounders 
in full play; hopscotch traced upon 
the ground; prisoner's bar testing the 
shoulders of adventurous combat- 
ants. I should be pleased to see every 
kind of gymnastic exercise going for- 
ward in the middle of the ground : 
swinging, climbing, dumb-bell prac- 
tice ! I should keenly relish any skill 
displayed in knuckling down: any 
victory achieved by a box-wood over 
a common top. Very ornamental, in 
my eyes, would be necklaces of cherry- 
stones : sweet music, the tinkling 
of the Jew's-harp ! — while leap-frog 
would send the blood bounding 
through me, I know. There is some- 
thing greatly merry— something bold- 
active, English, in leap-frog. I tried 
it only recently ; but the boys laughed. 
No: it must be given up with jackets. 

We have wandered rapidly from 
Whitechapel, or have been carried 
away by Mr. Laing. We are now 
peering through imaginary rails into 
an imaginary play-ground. We have 
peopled Snuthfield with the ghosts of 
happy little children. We have been 
counting the number of heads that 
have been , saved here already from 
the contamination of the penny gaff. 
We have been saying to ourselves — 
now here is the proper adjunct of the 
ragged schools. Here children of the 
very poor, their lessons over, are 
thrown among children of their own 
class, and kept clear of little thieves. 
And why not % Why not carry the 
idea out all over London ; why not 
forward it to Dublin : why not plant 
it in Edinburgh and Glasgow % Why 
not, on fine evenings too, throw open 
the green enclosures of our squares 
to the children of the poor % A lover 
of Mr. Laing* s idea, points to Lin- 



coln's-inn Gardens. Now, round about 
the Fields, the poor are packed in 
dense masses. Let any curious reader 
step out of Carey-street, or behind 
the western row of houses of Iin- 
com's-inn Fields, and he shall see all 
the beauties of Clare-market all the 
elegancies and amenities of Drury- 
lane. He shall stumble over groups 
of pale children, rolling amid the rot- 
ting cabbage-leaves; brats with mat- 
ted hair, scraping mud together with 
oyster-shells. In alleys hardly wide 
enough for the passenger to stretch 
his arms, amid coste^monge^8 , bar- 
rows, quarrelling women, beggars, and 
thieves, lie, rolling about, buried in 
dirt, and poisoned by fetid exhala- 
tions, the still honest children of the 
very poor. The lover of Mr. Laing's 
idea points to Lincoln's-inn Fields. 
He says : — " Having the entrte of the 
gardens for myself and children, no 
selfish motive actuates me in pleading 
for the excluded ones, whom I daily 
see eyeing so wistfully the cool green 
sward, which their feet may never 
touch. My daily walks are among 
the overcrowded purlieus of Clare- 
market; up close courts, where the 
aged and the young languish and 
sicken for the want of a breath of 
fresh, pure air; where no sunbeams 
ever find their way in, to lighten the 
dismal back parlours and damp cel- 
lars ; where the aspect of a clear blue 
sky is only known ofby hearsay; — from 
these wretched abodes I turn some- 
times to the gardens, but Save not the 
heart to enter. It seems almost sin- 
ful to partake merely for enjoyment's 
sake, of that which would be actual 
life to my poorer excluded brethren, 
and which would be so freely accorded 
to them in every continental city." 
Then asks this tender-hearted letter- 
writer — "To obviate the possibility 
of any annoyance to the gentlemen 
whose business chambers overlook 
the gardens, might they not be opened 
after the Law Courts are closed — say, 
from four to six in winter, from five 
to eight in summer 1" We take our 
good friend by the hand, and say to 
him that surely there will be no op- 

Suents to his scheme or proposition, 
e laughs incredulously. Our sim- 
plicity amuses him. Why, has not re- 
spectability its word to say on the 
subject In the vicinity of Lincoln's- 
inn Fields are there not sixty people, 
at the very least, who keep gigs : souls 
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too select for mixing? To them the 
pinched babies of the courts at hand 
are so many budding " ragamuffins ;" 
croups of them forming " tag-rag and 
bob-tail." A very genteel person drons 
the reins over the splashboard of his 
gig, and has a word to say to us, and 
to the like of us, who harp upon the 
woes of the very poor. We ask his 
name : he discovers his initials — F. B. 

"Now, hark ye," F. B. begins, speak- 
ing from the soft cushion of his gig : 
"some sixty people hereabouts pay 
from j£8 to £12 yearly for the privi- 
lege of using these gardens, and they 
share their rights with neighbours, 
all highly respectable people. During 
the working folks* dinner-hour, the 
square swarms with boys employed 
in the neighbouring factories, and 
their language is so very indecent, 
that I, and otner equally genteel resi- 
dents, have been compelled to change 
my room. What ! would you admit 
these 'ragamuffins' to tread sward that 
is now pressed by the feet of people 
moving m highly genteel circles ? Well, 
do so. and gentility will leave them. 
People who Keep gigs cannot possibly 
condescend to hob-and-nob with * tag- 
rag and bob-taiL' Admit these * raga- 
muffins,' and some compensation must 
be made to the householders round 
about" 

Here is the old experience again ! 
Most determined is the look of our 
friend, perched in the gig. " No, no," 
he mutters ; "Mr. Laing may take his 
ragamuffins elsewhere. In regions 
sacred to the law there may be no 
merry voices of children. It is in no 
way the business of lawyers to be 
parties to extravagant experiments 
with little criminals; their business 
is to prosecute them on the part of 
the Crown, or defend them if their 
friends can scrape a few sovereigns 
together, when they have ripened into 
burglars." Still, as I peep among the 
leaves of Lincoln's-inn Fields, over 
the emerald grass, following the wind- 
ings of the neat paths, and breathe 
the cool air of the broad shade ; and 



then, as I linger to contrast this pos- 
sible play-ground for the hapless waifs 
now rolling about the mud and filth 
of Clare-market and Drury-lane, with 
their present haunts, I turn curiously, 
and cannot, for the life of me. under- 
stand the soul of that hard-featured 
talker in the gig yonder. Shall I drag 
him from his genteel eminence under 
yonder archway, and hold his stolid 
face where his eyes may have a fair 
view of the misery he dooms still to 
take its airing in a gutter — to play 
amid the rotting refuse of a market* 
His son, I learn, is at Ferule House, 
and a very tyrant there. Shall I strive 
to paint, for the father's instruction, 
the chances of his boy, in opposition 
to the chances of a costermonger's 
brat] 

Not a word shall I waste upon him. 
He pays £\Z per annum for the use 
of the Fields, and he will have his 
money's worth. Perhaps the sweetest 
part of its worth is the refreshing 
knowledge that there are pale faces 
peeping by hundreds very wistfully 
into the enclosure of which he has the 
" open sesame." But happily we may 
afford to leave himperched in his gig ; 
for there are in England thousands 
of good and earnest creatures who 
will respond heartily to Mr. Laing's 
appeal The Play-ground Society 
(offices, 17, Bull and Mouth-street* 
St. Martin's-le-Grand, London) has 
an assured success. Yes, boy of mine 
— bright-eyed young fellow, who have 
followed me wondermgly through this 
li ttle play-ground pilgrimage of mine — 
I shall make it my business to teach 
you, even before Virgil, that your 
position is one of luck. Hence may 
1 enliven your pity for the luckless. 
Hence may I some day stand with 
you before a guarded play-ground for 
poor children, and hear you talk 
kindly— you, grown a man — to the 
little folk! You will remember the 
old Whitecliai>cl play-grounds, and 
the contrast shall be a comfort to 
you. 
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The kindly precept by which the 
heathen have taught us to say nothing 
but good of the dead, cannot be ex- 
tended to those who while dead still 
speak. For the writer whose works 
remain a curse to countless readers, 
charity pleads in vain. Death may 
not blind us to the shameless selfish- 
ness of Rousseau, the ribald scepti- 
cism of Voltaire, the licentious scnti- 
mentalism of Byron. But the critic 
claims more than the right to pass 
sentence on great offenders like these : 
he holds it his duty to arraign every 
man whose written words have in- 
fluenced his contemporaries, or which 
continue to influence posterity ; and 
though the earth may long have closed 
over the head of such, and a past 
generation have sprinkled the open 
grave at the solemn sound of " ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust," the critic sum- 
mons the dead man from his rest, 
condemns him for all that he has said 
amiss, or, more happily, commends 
him tor every true and noble word 
that he has spoken. 

The award of praise or blame has 
double weight when meted to those 
who can no longer rejoice in the one or 
dread the other. The sentence comes 
with double import when spoken from 
the little mound of earth that covers 
the now silent hand and brain : con- 
demnations then are deepened into 
warnings, praise becomes a heartfelt 
thanksgiving to the Most High for 
all His "servants departed this life 
in His faith and fear. 

Standing, as we do, by the grave 
of one whose friendship we not long 
since shared, it is with a two-fold 
emotion that we turn to the writings 
which Mr. Vaughan has left behind 
him. Gratitude for what he has writ- 
ten is sadly mingled with sorrow that 
his time was so short, his works so 
few, when compared with what they 
might have been had length of days 



been allotted him. Mournfully the 
father writes in the preliminary me- 
moir: — 

"It was not, I suppose, unnatural for 
me to have thought that should any 
thing in my own somewhat laborious 
life be deemed worthy of a record, the 
hand now cold and still, but which had 
so often guided the pen at my sugges- 
tion, would have been the hand to per- 
form that piece of service. But the 
Supreme Will has not so determined. 
It is left to the father to tell the story 
of the son, and to do what may be done 
towards rendering a life once so rich in 
promise, but which has proved so brief, 
as influential as may be. 

The leading facts of Mr. Vaughan's 
not very eventful career are soon told. 
He was born at Worcester in 1823. 
He was educated at first at home by 
his father, a well-known preacher 
amongst the sect of Congregation- 
alists. and better known to the literary 
world as the editor of the British 
Quarterly Review, and the author of 
several scholarlike works. Alfred was 
subsequently sent to University Col- 
lege, London, and while still under 
twenty years of age, came out second 
classic in the examination for his 
B. A- degree. At this time he indulged 
much in versifying ; but his poetry, 
though far above the average of the 
myriad rhymes which daily swarm 
from the press, are the least happy 
of his efforts. Called upon to choose 
his path in life, he determined to fol- 
low his father's steps, and become 
a preacher. He first spent three years 
at the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, Dr. Vaughan then took the bold 
but wise measure of sending his son 
to a German imiversity, in order that 
he might there become thoroughly 
acquainted with the various systems of 
theology and philosophy then spring- 
ing up with such abundance in that 
system-producing country. Halle was 



Essays and Remains of the Rev. Robert Alfred Vaughan. Edited with a Memoir 
by theKev. Robert Vaughan, d.d. In 2 vols. London: J. W. Parker and 
Son. 1058. 

Hours with the Mystics ; a Contribution to the History of Religious Opinion. "By 
Robert Alfred Vaughan, b.a. In 2 vols. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
1856. 
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the university selected, and here the 
student enjoyed the society of Pro- 
fessors Tholuck and Miiller. Upon 
his return to England he became en- 
gaged to the lady whom he shortly 
afterwards married, and having made 
the grand tour with his father, he 
became, in 1848, the assistant minis- 
ter of tne well-known and venerable 
William Jay, then in the eightieth 
year of his age, and nearly the sixtieth 
of his pastorate. During his residence 
in Batn, Mr. Vaughan wrote some of 
those papers which appeared from 
time to time in the British Quarterly 
Review, and what with preaching and 
authorship found plenty of demands 
upon his time. In 1850 he left the 
statelybut somewhat sleepy "Queen 
of theWest" for Birmingham, where he 
became sole minister to a congregation 
of some 1.200 people. If Mr. vaughan 
had worked nard at Bath, his lite at 
Birmingham was still more busy. Be- 
sides writing for the Review, he com- 
menced gathering materials for the 
work through which, if we mistake 
not, he has won for himself an en- 
duringname. The lucid clearness of 
his "Hours with the Mystics" dis- 
guises the difficulty which its author 
must have found in rendering the 
often densely obscure so plain and 
simple. Not the greatest part of his 
labour was the making himself con- 
versant with the Old German, the 
Dutch, the Spanish, and the Italian 
languages. To the student who had 
already obtained classical honors, and 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
modern German and French, the mere 
act of mastering these languages would 
be nothing to that of mastering the 
ideas of those who had written in 
them. Mr. Vaughan himself was 
sometimes appalled at the work which 
he had undertaken. He would have 
drawn back, but having spent so 
much time on his subject, he felt that 
he ought to persevere. At the close 
of 1854, his health, which had never 
been robust, began to give way be- 
neath these manifold tasks. He was 
compelled to resign his charge at 
Birmingham and to retreat to Bourne- 
mouth. Here he received the grave 
intelligence, startling even to the most 
disciplined mind, that he must not 
expect a lengthened life, that inera- 
dicable seeds of disease had been 
planted, whose growth human skill 
could only retard! 



"The day when this medical report 
first reached mc," writes Dr. Vaughan, 
" was the darkest day in my history. 
This stroke came not on the branch 
only ; it seemed to descend to the centre 
of the root. I felt that the sererance 
threatened left my very nature poor. 
It was not so much an outward object 
as myself, my better self, which seemed 
to be passing away from me. Hopes 
cherished through half a life fell like a 
faded flower. Untruthfulness seemed to 
have come into the memories of the 
past ; the visions of the future vanished. 
The void produced a heart-sickness such 
as men do not put into words. But the 
son did not charge God foolishly, and I 
trust the father did not. We had both 
been made to know in whom we had 
believed." 

For a time the patient seemed to 
rally. He completed the publication 
of his "Hours with the Mystics" in 
1856. At this time, too, he took a 
house in London, and devoted himself 
to literature. During the summer of 
1857 he spent a few weeks in Ger- 
many. Shortly after his return to 
England there came sad tidings from 
India to darken his heart His bro- 
ther-in-law had been murdered at 
Bareilly ; his two sisters, escaped for 
the present, seemed only too likely to 
be the next victims. A fresh attack 
of haemorrhage was followed by in- 
creased prostration, and on the 26th 
October the worn-out sufferer sunk to 
rest 

Called upon to point the moral of this 
mournfully short history, we would 
warn the student against a thriftless 
expenditure of his powers. There are 
limits even to the endurance of a Her- 
cules ; and we who are by no means 
Herculean, but poor, weak, dyspeptic 
creatures, may well De careful how we 
squander our little strength. Leo- 
pardi has averred that no man is 
naturally created for study, no man 
is born to write, but only to da This 
is scarcely true in these days. The 
author becomes more and more, each 
year, a mere thinking and writing ma- 
chine. Chaucer says how, in his time 
even, the student 

" had rather have at hia bed's head 

Some twenty volumes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than richest robes, fiddle or psaltery . n 

And now, though books may be had 
for pence, which then could not be 
bought for pounds, the scholar is still 
prone to think that Paradise itself 
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must have been a well-stocked library. 
Sooner or later Nature takes fell re- 
venge for this neglect of her charms, 
this "sprettB injuria formae." The 
cheeks that never glow beneath her 
summer splendours, shall speedily be 
bright with the fatal hectic flush. 
Eyes that will not gaze upon her 
changing glories of light and shadow, 
the film of death shall quickly glaze. 
It was high time that the avatar of 
muscular Christianity should appear. 
Men were to be taught that they would 
be no worse Christians, and certainly 
happier men, if they would fearlessly 
clear a five-bar, or boldly breast a 
stormy sea. Yet our forefathers have 
anticipated all our wise sayings and 
doings. This talk of virtue and vigour, 
of holiness and heartiness, what is it 
but a comment upon the too little re- 
membered text, "Mens sana in cor- 
- pore sano." 

" Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pare and good, 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and 

blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.** 

Yet for all that, we shall do well to 
remember that there is another world 
no less pure and good, and that if we 
shut ourselves from this, we shall 
soon be taken from that. 

Mr. Vaughan was not a voluminous 
writer. Four small octavos contain 
all that he has published. Yet his 
works are of such exceeding merit, 
that they claim a further notice. 

The essays were, as we have said, 
contributed for the most part to the 
British Quarterly Review. The ear- 
liest of these was a paper on Origen, 
written before its author was twenty- 
two years of age. This article won the 
5 olden opinions of such men as Sir 
ames Stephen and Judge Talfourd. 
It deserveu their praise, for Mr. 
Vaughan has thoroughly sympathised 
with the Alexandrian father : his early 
sorrows, his long life of severe morti- 
fication, the constant peril that he 
suffered from heathen persecutors, the 
no less constant danger from those of 
his own faith, his vivid eastern ima- 
gination, his lofty intellect, his large- 
hearted charity condemned, as heresy 
by the rigidly orthodox who "preach- 
ed Christ of envy and strife :" all this 
is well told in words that snow how 
completely the youthful reviewer had 
mastered Delarue's "stately folios." 
The following passage will fully jus- 
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tify the praise which was bestowed 
upon its writer : — 

"Our earth, as Origen viewed it, was 
a spot made awful by the constant pre* 
sence of what is unearthly. Nothing 
was mean or of trivial import. Tho 
most obscure event was always the de- 
cline or the dawning of something mo- 
mentous. The seen was lost in the 
unseen. By a vast theory, as by the 
lever of a spiritual Archimedes, tho 
world seemed to have been moved to the 
very threshold of the infinite. The angel, 
the demon, and the man, were ever in 
closest intercourse. Did the Christian 
faint beneath the heat and burthen of 
the day, a cloud of heavenly witnesses 
hung over him, and sought with their 
wings to shelter him under the scorch- 
ing noon of his affliction. To the guar- 
dian angels of the good — the * little chil- 
dren' of the gospel — it was alone per- 
mitted to see the face of our Father who 
is in heaven. Did the wicked man re- 
turn from the error of his ways, his 
emancipated guardian ascended nearer 
to the Deity ; and as his charge grew to 
the stature of the roan in Christ Jesus, 
presented himself, radiant with joy, at 
the throne of God — an earnest of one 
more soul redeemed by the blood of 
Christ. Thus the good man and his 
angelic guide were united by the strong, 
est ties, and lived in the constant inter- 
change of service. The flower of the 
field, the life of man, was the prize for 
which mighty agents of good and evil 
entered the arena of our world. Each 
day of each mortal's history was the 
strife renewed. Love aided man to win 
a new jewel for his future crown, hatred 
sought to make him forge another link 
of his fetters. The enemy of man sent 
the worm to the root beneath, his friend 
sent the dew and the sunshine from 
above. Did a night's tempest spread 
terror, and strew the earth with the 
pride of some mountain forest — a demon, 
exulting in the power granted him for 
a while, had passed that way in his flight, 
his heart full of the wantonness of evil. 
Did morning break, and earth, in the 
fresh sunlight and singing of birds, seem 
to forget the past — good angels were at 
hand, smiling, as they saw the children 
go forth to gather in the fallen branches 
that would be fuel for their hearths 
through the winter, and rejoicing to 
behold an emblem of the joy, which, 
under the eye of their Father, they had 
so often caused to spring out of sorrow. 
As Origen gazed on the stars, shining 
with the intense brilliance peculiar to 
the nightly firmament of the orientals, 
he felt that their strange sympathy with 
man was no mere poet's fiction. They, 
like man, were clothed in mortal bodies. 
Like him, they longed to be unclothed, 
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and to rite to ft higher life. But they 
had seen their Lord, the creator of all 
things, assume humanity — they had he- 
held him suffer, were sharers in the 
blessings that followed, and so they 
patiently fulfilled their courses till the 
time of release should come. The stars 
were the letters of flame, the hiero- 
glyphics wherein was prophecy, con- 
cerning the rise and rail of nations, 
written out upon the heavens as on a 
scroll. But the record could not be de- 
ciphered by man. It had no influence 
on the freedom of his will. It was the 
written language of angels. On moun- 
tain summits, which seemed to the eye 
of mortals all solitude, sat those sons of 
God, reading the history of the future. 
A futile and presumptuous science had 
arisen from a few words and broken sen- 
tences of this celestial language which 
fallen spirits had communicated to bad 
men. Thus man was never alone. Em- 
pires, provinces, cities, and families, had 
their guardian angels. It was the office 
of some to watch over the succession of 
animal life, of others, to superintend the 
ripening of the seed and the budding of 
the flower. Every locality, every art, 
every science, was held iu charge by 
those who watched it unseen. . . . All 
these spirits would at last give in the 
account of their watch to God, and be 
promoted to a higher rank, or removed 
to a lower, according to their vigilance 
in this service. At the final restitution 
the most malignant of the enemies of 
God would exchange enmity for peni- 
tence. All suffering was designed to 
heal rather than to punish. When it had 
done its purgatorial work, and cleansed 
away the love of sin, the lamentations 
of the lost would be at an end, and over 
the new heavens and the new earth all 
creation would rejoice." 

We are disposed to think that the 
most valuable of Mr. Vaughan's con- 
tributions to the British Quarterly 
was the article on Schieiermacher. 
This paper is too purely theological 
for us to analyze here ; it is enough 
to say, that its author rendered essen- 
tial service to his fellow-countrymen 
by thus introducing to them one of 
the master-minds of modern Germany. 

Two writers there were, special fa- 
vourites with Mr. Vaughan— Sydney 
Smith and Mr. Kingsley. The cheer- 
ful wisdom of the one, and the hearty 
manliness of the other, won all his 
love and esteem. He held no narrow 
notions about the mission of a clergy- 



man. A man who had entered holy 
orders need not become a solemn prig. 
If any strait-laced person thought the 
worse of the canon of St. Paul's for 
his light-hearted mirth, or of the 
rector of Eversley for his enthusiasm 
in all that pertains to English sports, 
that person was to be pitied. There 
is no necessary connexion, aa some 
think, between sourfacedness and 
sanctity. Groans are by no means a 
certain sign of grace. Rather, Mr. 
Vaughan held, with William Jay, 
" God does not love white-eyed Chris- 
tians.' ' 

Right genially Mr. Vaughan has 
said of Sydney Smith :— 

"His reputation has risen since his 
death, and is to rise. Every year lessens 
the number of those who can remember 
the marvellous charm of his conversa- 
tion — that diaphragm-shaking, fancv- 
chasing, odditv-piling, incongruity-link- 
ing, hyperbole-topping, wonder-work- 
ing faculty of his, which a bookful of 
Homeric compound adjectives would 
still leave undescribed. But, meanwhile, 
the true proportions of that large intel- 
lect have been growing upon the vision 
of men . Blinded with tears of laughter, 
they could not estimate his magnitude. 
Hands palsied by convulsive cachinna- 
tions were too unsteady to hold the 
measure and fit the Colossus with a 
judgment. Now it is better understood 
how all that wit was only the efflores- 
cence of his greatness — the waving wild 
flowers on the surface of a pyramid. Time 
may take from the edifice of his fame 
some of its lighter decorations, obliterate 
quaint carvings, decapitate some gro- 
tesque and pendant gargoyles, destroy 
some rich flamboyant wood traceries; 
but that very spoliation will only render 
more complete the solid foundation, the 
broad harmonious plan of his life's struc- 
ture, and exhibit the fine conscientious- 
ness with which those parts of the build- 
ings most remote from the public eye 
were finished, even as those most seen. 
It is the work of time either to detect or 
to vindicate the architecture of every 
conspicuous name. The decay which 
exposes pretence, justifies truthfulness, 
and gives the very life it seems to steaL 
But while the truth and power that lsy 
in such a man might thus be secure of 
recognition, it remained for a memoir 
like the present,* to exhibit the love with 
which his nature overflowed— his strong 
affections — the thoughtfulness, and ten* 
derness of his sympathy — his generous 
spirit of self-sacrifice his passion for 



•By his daughter, Lady Holland, published in 1655. 
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making all about him happy, from the 
least unto the greatest. . . . Whether at 
home or abroad, the wit of this man was 
the playful overflow of the strength given 
to a great lover of his kind. Bright it 
was, but no mere brilliance, no feu de 
joie; it was shiningiy benign, as the 
rocket gleaming through the sky, whose 
fire-path is followed by the rope that 
saves the shipwrecked crew." 

The lawfulness of theuse of satire in 
matters of opinion, and specially of re- 
ligious opinion, is a fair question for 
discussion. We acknowledge that we 
are by no means disposed to disown 
the weapon once so effectively handled 
by Pascal, and in our own times by 
the authors of Church Parties, and 
"the Eclipse of Faith." TheoldHora- 
tian maxim is, on the whole, sound: — 

" Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magna* plerumque secat 
res;" 

sounder, certainly, than good Bishop 
Wilson's preposterous aphorism, "We 
rarely laugh without sin.' , Some peo- 
ple there are, whom we will not charge 
with dishonesty, but whom we must, 
therefore, for very charity's sake, deem 
logical monomaniacs, with whom even 
the operation of trepanning would fail 
to implant an idea. In the good 
old times, so lauded by our latest 
historians, when Christians 

" Burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they 
did ;" J 

such unfortunates would have suffered 
a very painful death. Now, since they 
may not be brought to the stake, and 
cannot be reasoned with, they must 
be laughed at, laughed out of their 
madness, if possible. 

Sterne says that "our heat is in 
proportion to our ignorance." It may, 
therefore,be supposed that, conversely, 
the satirist, who must necessarily be 
verycool and collected, is well acquaint- 
ed with his subject If satire, then, im- 
plies complete knowledge of tie mat- 
ter in dispute, this is one great argu- 
ment in favour of its use. Yet this is 
not alL It is not every one who can 
discern a logical fallacy; but the re- 
ductio ad aoeurdum is taken in at a 
glance. Flowing periods and a sono- 
rous style, duly embellished with 
metaphor and analogy and quotation, 
will captivate weak understandings ; 
but then comes the modern Socrates, 
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with his keen-witted irony, and the 
whole system fading, 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leaves not a rack behind." 

Mr. Vaughan's sword of sarcasm is of 
keen edge and finest temper; he wields 
it right cunningly, as though he had 
learnt from that great master, the 
author of the Lettres Provinciates. 
The expose of Mr. Mackay's system of 
religious development is most com- 
plete and scientific. Thus, Mr. Mac- 
kay would have us cease to believe 
any longer in a presiding Providence, 
and bids us rest our faith instead, in 
the "sublime love of the universe." 
To which Mr. Vaughan happily re- 
plies: — 

" It must be a peculiar kind of * intel- 
lectual culture/ indeed, which will en- 
able a man to respond with empressement 
to the ' sublime love of the universe,* 
when that affection is manifested by the 
importunate domiciliary visits of a pesti- 
lence, the disastrous and elephantine 
courtesies of an earthquake, or the warm 
embraces of a conflagration. There is a 
certain religious culture which sustains 
the Christian amidst such evils. But 
the cold necessity of Naturalism bright- 
ens into le98 repulsiveness, only in the 
reflected light which radiates from the 
doctrine of our Lord. Surely Mr. Mac- 
kay should account it beneath him to 
steal the 'children's bread.' O cceca 

fens mortalium! we may well exclaim, 
lad men but known that science was 
their appointed deliverer from spiritual 
bondage, and positive philosophy the real 
« desire of all nations, the knowledge of 
the body would have been to them the 
cure of the soul. Calvinism would have 
disappeared long ago, before a more efH- 
cacious treatment of the torpid liver. 
Obstacles to belief and to digestion would 
have been removed together; and we 
should have found in dietetics all our 
divinity. Mankind would have gone in 
quest, not of a Divine revelation, but of 
a doctor's prescription — have found the 
city of refuge in the shop of the pharma- 
copolist — their spiritual life in a dia- 
phoretic or a brisk cathartic dose — the 
secret of spiritual strength in tonic9, of 
sanctiflcation in sarsaparilla. O foolish 
George Fox! An * aged priest' recom- 
mended him, in his spiritual troubles, 
tobacco and psalm singing. Had he but 
tried the narcotic, at least, might not 
his irritated system have been soothed, 
and Quakerism reserved among the un- 
realized potentialities of nature?" 

We have not space to consider, at 
length, other essays contained in these 
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volumes. It must suffice to mention the 
subjects of them : Savonarola ; Kings- 
ley's Hypatia : Young's Christ of His- 
tory ; Lewes' life of Goethe ; Vehse's 
History of the German Courts ; and 
French Romances of the Thirteenth 
Century. Two articles, originally con- 
tributed to the British Quarterly, do 
not appear in this collection. The 
one, on Madame Guyon, has been in- 
corporated in the 'Hours with the 
Mystics ;" the other, on John Tauler, 
the last which Mr. Vaughan ever 
wrote, will, we are informed by Dr. 
Vaugnan, be embodied in the forth- 
coming second edition of the same 
work. 

Besides the above-mentioned ela- 
borate essays, lighter papers by the 
same hand appeared in Fraser and 
the National Magazine. The sketch, 
"Art in History, was published in 
the first-mentioned periodical only a 
few days before the death of its 
writer. 

Let us pass now to consider very 
briefly Mr. Vaughan's chief work- the 
work which has won for him a nigh 
place among scholars and mental 
philosophers. It is the less needful 
that we should dwell at length on the 
"Hours with the Mystics," inasmuch 
as it has been before the public for 
more than two years ; and, moreover, 
since, at its first appearance, it re- 
ceived a very favourable criticism 
from a well-known hand, the author 
of "The Schools of Alexandria." 

"Our Protestant Pietists," says 
Heine, "are Mystics without imagina- 
tion, our orthodox Protestants are 
dogmatists without ability." We may 
ado, that in these days the Dogma- 
tists far outnumber the Pietists. 
Mysticism was never popular in Eng- 
land. George Fox at no time had a 
large following. His adherents are 
fewer in number now than they were 
at the beginning of the century ; and 
those that remain are noted, certainly 
not for dreamy raptures, but for such 
a measure of worldly shrewdness, as 
makes them more English than the 
English. 

It is difficult, then, for us to find out 
any point of sympathy with such 
fervid devotees as Heinrich Suso, St. 
Theresa, and John of the Cross. The 
Flagellants, pUgriming through Bri- 
tain, would scarce make one proselyte, 
though they should journey from 
Scilly to Shetland. With the single 



exception of the Quakers— if exception 
they are to be deemed— Mysticism in 
our island has been confined to the 
cloister and the studios of the learned. 
Cudworth, Henry More, Whichcot, 
Gale, Tilloteon, Stillingfleet, Nor- 
ris, and all the other T4 Cambridge 
Platonists," of whom Bishop Burnet 
has given so interesting an account, 
were the opponents of Hobbea, and 
the admirers of Plato, rather than 
Mystics in the sense in which Suso, 
Theresa, and John of the Cross were 
Mystics. In fact, it would seem as 
though Mysticism were the product 
of certain latitudes, beyond which it 
could not flourish, that just (it has 
been well remarked) as there is a corn- 
bearing or a vine-bearing sone, «o 
there is a zone of meditative Pietism. 
The Germans, whose heritage is the 
clouds, have been fruitful of mystics; 
the orange groves of Spain, and the 
vineyards of Italy have overshadowed 
many a worshipper of the obscure ; 
but it is beneath the glowing skies 
of the east that Mysticism has at- 
tained its fullest development Per- 
sian Serfism and Hindu Buddhism 
transcend our western notions of all 
that is deep and dark. 

Modern Mysticism scarcely bears 
any relationship to the oriental, or 
even the mediaeval European. These 
were self-annihilating, that is, self- 
deifying. These destroyed the intel- 
lect, eradicated every passion, and 
made of man a mere passive recipient 
of visions and revelations. This bads 
man use his every faculty in harmoni- 
ous development The modern Mys- 
tic is no mere dreamer, sitting beside 
the sacred river, or dwelling in some 
tree-hidden cave. He must work, and 
not with brain only, but with hand, 
so that the dews of labour shall stand 
upon his brow. Such is the teaching 
of Emerson. This difference is even 
more strikingly manifested, for while, 
as Mr. Vaughan observes, "the east- 
ern Mvstic ignores humanity to ob- 
tain divinity^' "Mr. Emerson makes 
his own God, adores his own ideal, 
and, expanding self to universality, 
falls down and worships." 

But it must not be supposed that 
even mediaeval Pietism was always 
impractical. The life of St Bernard 
would disprove such a notion. Tbe 
years that the great monk spent 
at Clairvaux were no idle ones. All 
the little cares of household manage 
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meat fell more or less upon him. He 
was the chosen arbiter through the 
country round, and his decision in 
matters of dispute between neighbour 
and neighbour were final. These were 
the little duties of the day. But 
Bernard was a man high in authority. 
* ' Straggling Christendom sent inces- 
sant monks and priests, couriers, and 
men-at-arms to knock and blow horn at 
the gate of Clairvaux Abbey ; for Ber- 
nard, and none but he, mnst come and 
fight that audacious Abelard; Bernard 
must decide between rival popes, and 
cross the Alps, time after time, to quiet 
tossing Italy ; Bernard alone is the hope 
of fugitive pope and trembling church ; 
he alone can win back turbulent nobles, 
alienated people, recreant priests, when 
Arnold of Brescia is in arms at Rome, 
and whenCatharists, Petrobusians, Wal- 
denses, and heretics of every shade, 
threaten the hierarchy on either side 
the Alps; and at the preaching of Ber- 
nard the Christian world pours out to 
meet the disaster of a new crusade. 

There were few Mvstics like St. 
Bernard, however. The great majo- 
rity of them are utterly useless, ac- 
cording to the world's notions of use- 
fulness. The mad hurry and turmoil 
of life sweeps by them unheeded. Of 
the cares of the family or the State 
they know nothing. To us, struggling 
through the dense crowd, where foes 
are so plentiful and friends so few, 
they seem like marble statues of 
purest white, standing on a lofty 

Eillar, with hands uplifted towards 
eaven. It seemed but little that the 
prophet could do when a nation, 
withered by three years' drought, 
thronged round him, and bejfged, with 
piteous lamentations, for rain. Elyah 
could not give them what they asked ; 
he could but send his messenger to 
see if their supplications were about 
to be heard, and in the meanwhile 
he could do nothing — nothing but 
pray. 

" More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of." 

And who can tell the things that 
have been wrought by these idle 
dreamers, these cumberers of the 
ground, as they seemed? Truly in 
those days there was enough to pray 
for: when men were herded and housed 
like swine — when blood was shed on 
every side like water — when fearful 
pestilence stalked through the land om- 
nipotent, and the three great plagues, 



of which one was deemed sufficient 
punishment for the royal adulterer and 
murderer— war, plague, and famine — 
came oft-times in company. We know 
not, nor can we know in this world, 
what part the recluse plays in this 
world's history. One aay we shall 
hear how the half-starved hermit and 
the disease-worn devotee have saved 
a nation in the time of its trial, by 
the eifectual fervent prayers which 
so mightily prevail. 

Mr. Vaughan, perhaps, scarcely 
treats these enthusiasts with suffi- 
cient lenity. He has made himself 
merry over the trances and raptures 
of the hysterical Theresa, 'little 
John of the Cross" he calls "the 
greatest soul-sexton, next to Ignatius 
Loyola, that ever handled shoveL" 
But yet to be "consumed by an 
insatiable love of suffering " is no 
light thing after all. Such a crav- 
ing testifies to tremendous spiritual 
conflicts and mental agonies, com- 
pared with which all bodily pain 
seems positive relief. Religious ama- 
teurism of our own days may go to 
great lengths in its love of mediaeval 
times; but when we hear the sound 
of the knotted lash striking against 
the naked skin — when we see mood 
and gore trickling from every limb, 
we cannot but suppose that this pen- 
ance is the manifestation of some- 
thing deeper than sentimentalism. It 
is but rarely, however, that Mr. 
Vaughan at all errs by severity. Ge- 
nerally he manifests a hearty love, a 
reverential sympathy, for the Taulers, 
the Eckarts, the Guyons, the Fene- 
lons. The manner of Mr. Vaughan's 
book, with its combination of histo- 
rical sketch, philosophical exposition, 
and genial conversation, throws a 
light even over the obscure teachings 
of Jacob Behmen; and it is but in- 
adequate praise to affirm that the 
"Chronicle of Adolf Arnstein ,, far 
surpasses in interest nine-tenths of 
the modern works of fiction that come 
pitilessly streaming from the press. 
As a specimen of the matter, we must 
content ourselves with one extract :— 

' ' Mysticism in France contrasts strik- 
ingly with Mysticism in Germany. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that 
France exhibits the Mysticism of sen- 
timent, Germany the Mysticism of 
thought. The French love to generalize 
and to classify. An arrangement which 
can be expressed by a word, a principle 
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which can be crystallized into a spark- 
ling maxim, they will applaud ; but with 
them conventionalism reigns paramount. 
Society is ever present to the mind of 
the individual ; their sense of the ludi- 
crous is exquisitely keen. The German 
loves abstractions for their own sake. 
To secure popularity for a visionary 
error in France, it must be lucid and 
elegant as the language; it must be at 
least an ingenious and intelligible false- 
hood; but in Germany the most gro- 
tesque inversions of thought and of ex- 
pression will be found no hindrance to 
its acceptability, and the most hopeless 
obscurity may be pronounced its highest 

merit Almost every later 

German Mystic has been a secluded stu- 
dent — almost every Mystic of modern 
France has been a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. The genius of Mysticism rises 
in Germany in the clouds of the solitary 
pipe ; in France it is a fashionable Ariel, 
who hovers in the drawing-room, and 
hangs to the pendants of the glittering 
chandelier. If Jacob Behmen had ap- 
peared in France, he must have counted 
tlisciples by units, where in Germany 
he reckoned them by hundreds, if 
Madame Guyon had been born in Ger- 
many, rigid Lutheranism might have 
given her some annoyance; but her 
earnestness would have redeemed her 
enthusiasm from ridicule, and she would 
have lived and died the honoured pre- 
cursor of modern German Pietism. The 
simplicity and strength of purpose which 
characterize so many of the German 
Mvstics, appear to much advantage be- 
side the vanity and affectation which 
have so frequently attended the mani- 
festations of Mysticism in France. In 
Germany, theosophy arose with the Re- 
formation, and was as much a theology 
as a science. In France, where the 
Reformation had been suppressed, and 
where superstition had been ridiculed 
with such success, the same love of the 
marvellous was most powerful with the 
most irreligious ; it filled the ante-cham- 
bers of Cagliostro with impatient dandies 
and grandees, trembling, and yet eager 
to pry into fortune — too enlightened to 
believe in Christ, and yet too credulous 
to doubt the powers of a man before 
whose doors fashion drew, night after 
night, a line of carriages which filled 
the street." 

It remains for us to say only a few 
words touching Mr. Vaugnan's powers 
of preaching. 

Preachers are separable into three 
classes : the milestone genus, of small 
use, telling us only how far we are 
from the Home wliich we seek ; the 
signpost, better than the milestone, 
points the way thither; the third, 



seldom met by poor Christian, tra- 
velling from the Oity of Destruction, 
is the guide who not only shows the 
right path, but goes with us, and 
sees that we stray not Divines who 
make human depravity their favourite 
theme, will scarcely help us to arrive 
at holiness. Homilistswho descant 
upon the all-6aving power of the one 

freat sacrifice, aid us but little more. 
t is those who tell us how we are to 
escape from our depravity, how we 
are to apply the sacrifice, who are 
the true preachers — the true forth- 
speakers of the Divine Evangel 
Sydney Smith has well said — " the 

great object of modern sermons is to 
azard nothing. Their characteristic 
is decent debility, which guards the 
authors alike from ludicrous errors, 
and precludes them from striking 
beauties." But yet, as Mr. Vaughan 
has truly remarked, "the books which 
work greatly among men were never 
written for the mere sake of making a 
book. The sermons which come home 
to men's consciences were never pro- 
duced because the imperious hour was 
at hand which must somehow be oc- 
cupied with speech." If men preach 
because they have to say something, 
and not because they have something 
to say, it is to be expected that the 
sermon will be most flatly stale and 
unprofitable. No doubtj the great- 
fault of our present pulpit oratory is 
want of preparation. Men who will 
shine in conversation, or write a good 
letter, or compose a clever magazine 
paper, might, one would have thought, 
give us something better than the 
intolerable commonplace which we 
poor "habitantes in sicco" are doomed 
to hear, week by week. Sometimes, 
however, the time for sermon writing 
is wanting, and the duties of the 
pastor override, as they always should, 
the office of the preacher. More often, 
perhaps, the ability is absent. Young 
divines, who have contrived to scrape 
through their "great go" in the ignoble 
company of 6t ttoXXoi, are not likely to 
develop into sons of thunder. For 
these two classes, the busy and the 
deficient, there is one remedy, simple 
enough, if they would but deign to 
make use of it Not on our own au- 
thority, but on that of a great Church 
luminary, we say in Paley's words, 
" If you have to preach a sermon every 
week, write one and steal five." 
Dissenters, we are bound to admit, 
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have less reason to listen to this advice 
than the ministers of that Church to 
which the archdeacon was so great an 
ornament. This arises partly from 
the very prominent place which is 

given to the sermon in dissenting pub- 
c worship; partly and chiefly, we sus- 
pect, to the consciousness on the part 
of the preacher, that his "acceptable- 
ness" is dependent upon his oratory, 
and his quarterly stipend upon his ac- 
ceptableness; or^in Theodore Parker's 
witty words, "When money speaks, 
the Church obeys, and the rulpit 
preaches for doctrine the command- 
ments of the Pews." ButMr.Vaughan 
was not the man to be moved from 
preaching the truth by any regard to 
the persons of men. He spake the 
truth as he believed it; and made use 
of all his powers in commending it to 
others. His sermons were ably con- 
structed, according to the architectural 
canon of Fuller, that "reasons are the 
pillars of the fabric, similitudes are 
the windows which give the best 
light" He followed the advice which 
he has given to others, of gathering 
from all the stores of knowledge, se- 
cular and sacred, materials for build- 
ing up and strengthening the structure. 
Perhaps he erred in the redundancy 
of his imagination, sometimes for- 
getting Swift's aphorism — "Flowers 
of rhetoric in sermons and serious dis- 
courses, are like theblue and red flowers 
in corn, pleasing to those who come 
only for amusement, but prejudicial 
to him who would reap tne profit" 
But there was nothing trite or com- 
monplace in his discourses. The 



artist's finish was visible in each one. 
His standard was very high, and yet 
he came up to that standard. One 
short extract must complete our re- 
view of the volumes before us : — 

" There are spots on the earth whose 
present peace is the trophy of a noble 
warfare in the past. Such a scene is now 
so rich in its autumn plenty, and wears 
upon its face a look of immemorial quiet- 
ness; the smoke from the homestead 
curls among the trees ; the grain waves 
slumberously under the blaze of noon ; 
the fat kine stand in the deep meadow 
grass ; all is safely peaceful now, because, 
upon that very spot, in years gone by, 
the roar of battle was loud, and shouting 
onset heaped those fields with carcases, 
and made that brook'run red ; for there 
did brave men pour out their blood like 
water, to thrust invasion back. Even 
thus, the look of everlasting calm on 
every glorified countenance, the endless 
wealth of blessedness shining in the looks 
of all the perfected and just, will be the 
trophies, throughout eternity, of that 
spiritual strife wherein the Captain of 
our salvation wrought out deliverance 
for us with tears and blood. Thus, ' in 
the ages to come,* will God ' show forth 
the exceeding riches of his grace, in his 
kindness towards us by Christ Jesus.' " 

Not many men accomplish so much 
in the short life that was granted to 
Mr. Vaughan. Few departing from 
this world after so brief a sojourn in 
it, have left behind them so rich a 
legacy as these volumes, which we have 
been endeavouring to estimate, — the 
fruits of an honest industry, and a 
most truthful genius. 



A HOME FANCY. 

Loved well, when pausing in the twilight meadow 
Thou first vouchsafed thy plighted troth to me, 

All heaven then trembling in the sunlit shadow 
Eve showered around us from the trysting tree. 

Loved more, when joybells chimed our nuptial hours, 
While bridal maidens grouped thy form beside ; 

And on thy raven hair sweet orange flowers 
Marked my betrothed fair — my olooming bride 1 

Loved most, when nestled by our home-hearth's shining, 
Our first wee prattler clinging to thy knee, 

I saw, through thy dear eyes, thy soul divining 
The Lover, Husband, Father, blent in me. 
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JOTTINGS ON ECLIPSES. 



Let our readers imagine for a moment 
such a report as the following appear- 
ing in the Times of the 16th March. 
" The Earl of Derby rose and spoke 
as follows : — My lords, it is with 
feelings of the utmost consternation, 
not unmixed with thankfulness, that 
I rise to address your lordships. I 
fully sympathize with the alarm and 
dismay so loudly expressed by all 
ranks at the recent awful and myste- 
rious visitation — when that great 
luminary on which we are all depend- 
ent for our comfort, and even for our 
life, was threatened with total ex- 
tinction. You have all experienced 
the sentiment of unspeakable relief 
with which his recovery from the 
seemingly deadly blow was welcomed, 
and we look now with feelings of new 
enjoyment, and, I may add, of deep 
thankfulness, on the rays, bright as of 
yore, which stream again through the 
windows of this house. But who can 
doubt that this event was suffered by 
Heaven to take place, in order to sig- 
nify to us the approach of some dire 
disaster, which, may it fall on the 
enemies of England, and not on her. 
Those enemies may, perhaps, see 
therein a symbol of the downfall of 
England's glory in India ; others may 
refer it to the recent atrocious at- 
tempt in France, and to the ill-feeling 
which threatened to arise in this 
country in consequence of the mea- 
sures which the late Government 
thought proper to take on the occa- 
sion. A noble lord near me suggests, 
with his characteristic levity, that the 
sun's failure symbolized the loss to 
the country of his enlightened Govern- 
ment and its speedy restoration- after 
a short interval of what he is pleased 
to call a fit of the dark ages. But 
when we remember how rapidly, and 
how brilliantly, the sun recovered his 
strength, I feel that I am justified in 
considering the true interpretation to 
be, that England's honour, which 
seemed for a moment to be fading in 
the noble lord's hands, will now 
shine forth more gloriously than ever. 
But this levity is unbecoming so 
grave a subject My present duty is 
to announce that Her Majesty has 
ordered a solemn supplication of three 



days to avert the dreadful calamity, 
whatever it may be, which has been 
portended by this event" 

This supposition may give us some 
representation of the feelings with 
which an eclipse was regarded in 
ancient times. It may not be amiss 
to take a retrospective glance at some 
of the most notable eclipses recorded 
in history — important either from the 
consequences which followed them, 
or as fixing the date of historical 
events, or else interesting from some 
anecdote narrated in connexion with 
them. Those who witnessed the 
eclipse of March 15th, as a partial one 
in a clouded sky, can scarcely imagine 
the effect of a total eclipse. When 
nine-tenths of the sun 8 disc are 
covered* the light of day is not more 
diminished than by an ordinarily 
dark cloud ; even the smallest crescent 
of the sun is sufficient to give con- 
siderable light But the moment the 
disc is quite concealed, a sudden dark- 
ness comes on, so great as to cause 
consternation even among animals. 
As we shall presently see, birds roost, 
horses cease labouring, sheep and oxen 
give over feeding until the sun's light 
reappears. Human observers, how- 
ever prepared, cannot resist a feeling 
of momentary awe or melancholy, as 
when one parts with a friend, though 
on a promise of speedy return. Such 
a phenomenon must, obviously, cause 
great terror to those who are ignorant 
of the natural cause, and who know 
only that the sun, which has been to 
them not merely the source of light and 
heat, but the very ideal of regularity 
and unchangeableness, has suddenly 
failed from the midst of heaven. This 
is the idea conveyed in the Greek word 
eclipsis, and in the Latin defcctio. 
The same undefined terror is felt even 
by the best instructed, when, for the 
first time, they find the solid earth 
trembling beneath their feet ; — a feel- 
ing as if all security had been lost, all 
first principles swept away, and the 
whole course of nature become un- 
certain. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of all 
eclipses is that which occurred about 
610 b.c. It is so not only because 
it is said to have been predicted by 
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Thales, who first among the Greeks 
discovered the natural cause of 
eclipses, but because it serves to fix 
the date of at least one event narrated 
by Herodotus. The Lydians and 
Medians had been at war for six 
years, when, in the midst of a pitched 
battle, " day suddenly became night," 
and both armies, being smitten with 
amazement, were anxious for peace. 
Hostilities were immediately suspend- 
ed, and a final reconciliation speedily 
effected, which was cemented by a 
marriage, for, says the historian, "with- 
out a close tie of affinity, compacts 
are not firm." 

There is some difficulty in fixing 
the time of this eclipse by calculation 
backward, and, accordingly, authori- 
ties dispute, even at this day, whether 
the true date be 603 or 610 b.o. It 
must not be imagined, however, that 
the error of seven years is possible 
as to the time of occurrence of an 
eclipse ; even an error of a single day 
in these 2,400 years would Toe un- 
pardonable in an astronomer ; but it 
is necessary, in order to meet the ac- 
count of Herodotus, that the eclipse 
should have been total, or almost 
total, in that particular region ; and 
further, that it should have taken 
place at such an hour of the day, 
neither too early nor too late, as to 
agree with the time described by the 
historian. Thus an error of an hour 
or two in time, or of a few seconds in 
magnitude, would be sufficient to set 
aside the eclipse visible in Asia in one 
of the years suggested, and make it 
necessary to go back many years in 
order to find another more suitable. 
If we suppose that in determining 
the line along which the eclipse of 
last March was central, an error of 
100 yards might have been com- 
mitted, it is obvious that this error, 
multiplied by 2,400 years, would 
amount to more than 130 miles; and, 
similarly, an inappreciable error as to 
the magnitude of the eclipse would, 
in so long a period, be magnified into 
importance. It is believed, however, 
that calculations have been made so 
exactly as to place it beyond question 
that the eclipse of Thales took place 
in 610 B.C., not being quite total, but 
very nearly so. It is another matter 
how far we are to accept the state- 
ment that Thales predicted it Even 
Herodotus claims no more for him 
than the prediction of the year in 



which it was to occur ; but this may 
very well be accounted for by the 
ignorance of Herodotus himself, or his 
informants, to whom even such a 
vague foreknowledge would appear 
sufficiently wonderful. The ancients 
were, no doubt, fond of attributing to 
their great philosophers surprising 
foresight of the phenomena of nature. 
Thus, this same Thales is reported to 
have foreseen an abundant olive crop. 
"In order," says Cicero, "to silence 
his detractors, and to prove that a 
philosopher could make money if he 
thought it worth while, he once pur- 
chased all the olives in the Milesian 
territory before they had even blos- 
somed, foreseeing an abundant crop, 
which, accordingly, rewarded him for 
his divination." Anaxagoras, too, is 
said to have foretold the fall of an 
aerolite from the sun. This know- 
ledge, be it observed, so far in ad- 
vance of the present age, was attri- 
buted to a philosopher who busied 
himself to explain the fall of the 
Nemean lion from the moon, and who 
thought that the heavenly bodies, in 
general, were parts of the earth thrown 
off by the violence of its rotation. It 
is allowable, then, to doubt the fact 
of Thales' prediction. 

Herodotus has also recorded an- 
other eclipse. which took place just as 
Xerxes was preparing to quit Sardis 
on his expedition against Greece. 
The sun "quitted his place in the 
heavens, and disappearea, though the 
sky was clear and serene, and, in place 
of day, it became night. Xerxes 
being informed of this, and also seeing 
it himself, became anxious, and in- 
quired of the magi what was fore- 
shown by the phenomenon. They re- 
plied that the Deity foreshows to the 
Greeks the eclipse (extinction) of their 
cities, for they said that it was the 
sun that portended the future to the 
Greeks, but the moon to the Persians." 
It does not follow from this inter- 
pretation of the magi, that the Chal- 
deans were ignorant of the natural 
periodicity of eclipses : on the con- 
trary, their period called tiaros was 
calculated expressly for determining 
the times of recurrence of eclipses. 
But they combined astrology with 
astronomy, and, according to their 
doctrine, the fact of a celestial phe- 
nomenon occurring in natural course, 
was no objection to its symbolical 
character. 
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When the soldiers of Alexander 
were thrown into a state of conster- 
nation by an eclipse of the moon 
(b.c. 331). and uttered loud complaints 
against tne insolent attempt of their 
leader, he appealed to the prophets 
and to the Egyptian astrologers m his 
service, who again proclaimed this 
principle to the army. On this occa- 
sion tne prognostication happened to 
be correct ; the battle of Arbela, which 
followed, gave the final blow to the 



power oi r ersia. 

An eclipse, followed by more serious 
consequences than that of Thales, took 

Elace m the year 413 B.c, August 27, 
aving in fact caused the destruction 
of the Athenian army in Sicily. It 
is briefly recorded by Thucydides : — 

" On the other syde the Atheniyans 
seynge the succours that was come into 
the toune, and that their case preceded 
frome euyll into woorse, chiefly by the 
maladies which increased more and more, 
they repented theymself greatly that they 
were not sonner dislodged, and also Ny- 
cyas dyd no more speake so stiflye 
agay nste it, but onely say ed that the cause 
ought to be kepte secrett. Accordynge 
ynto whose opynyon it was caused to be 
knowyn through all the armye the moste 
secretly that my ghte be, that they shoulde 
geve order to their case for to dislodge 
whan they should heare the signe of dis- 
lodgynge. But, in the mean ty me,as they 
preparedde theymself a clipse of the 
moone beyng at the full dyd happene, 
whyche thynge manye of the Atheniyans 
dyd take for an euyll pronostication, and 
disswaded greatly to the Pukas for to 
departe. But aboue all, Nycyas, who 
was greatly geuene to such fantasies, 
made a great matter therof, and sayed 
that they shoulde not in army manner 
of the worlde departe vntylle xxvii dayes 
after, for suche was the counsaille and 
aduise of astronomers and dyuinours, 
and ypon this occasion the enterprise 
of departure was brokene of." 

The remarks of Plutarch on this 
eclipse are interesting. Having ob- 
served that through ignorance and 
superstition, Niciasand others quaked 
at such sights, he proceeds : — 

"For touching the eclipse and dark- 
nesse of the sunne, which is euer at any 
coniunction of the moone, euery common 
person then knew the cause to be the 
darknesse of the body of the moone be- 
twixte the sunne and our sight. But 
the eclipse of the moone it selfe, to know 
what doth darken it in that sort, and 
how being at the full, it doth sodainely 
lose hex light, and change into so many 



kinds of colours; that was aboue their 
knowledge, and therefore they thought 
it uery strange, perswading themselues 
that it was a signe of some great mis- 
chiefes the gods did threaten ynto men. 
For Anaxagoras, the first that euer deter- 
mined and delivered anything for cer- 
taine, and assured concerning the light 
and darknesse of the moone, his doctrine 
was not then of any long continuance, 
neither had it the credite of antiquMe, 
nor was generally knowne but only to a 
few, who durst not talke of it but with 
feare, even to them they trusted best. 
And the reason was for that the people 
could not at that time abide them that 
professed the knowledge of Naturall Phi- 
losophic, and inquired of the causes of 
things ; for then they called them Mera*- 
poXftrxqc as much to say as curious 
inquirers and tatlers of things aboue the 
reach of reason done in heauen and in the 
aire. Because the people thought they 
ascribed that which was done by the 
gods, onely vnto certaine natural! and 
necessary causes that worke their effects 
not by providence nor wil, but by force 
and necessarie consequences. *• 

For these causes, he adds, was Pro- 
tagoras banished. Anaxagoras im- 



and Socrates, for suspicion thereof, 
put to death. Plato, however ; being 
liked not only for his virtuous life, but 
from his recognition of a providence 
supreme over natural causes, gave free 
passage again to the mathematical 
sciences. Mcias, indeed, was unfor- 
tunate not only in his ignorance, but 
in the want of a skilful soothsayer. 

"For this signe of the eclipse of the 
moone (Philechorus saith) was not hurt- 
full for men that would flie, but con- 
trarily uery good ; for, said he, things 
that men do in feare would be hidden, 
and therefore light is an enemie vnto 
them. But this notwithstanding, their 
custome was not to keepe themselves 
close aboue three daies in such eclipses 
of the moone and sun, where Nicias 
bare them in hand that they should tarie 
the whole and full reuolution of the 
course of the moone as though he 
had not seene her straight cleare againe 
after shee had once passed the shadow 
and darknesse of the earth. n 

Dion, who was one of Plato's scho- 
lars and friends, showed a superior 
knowledge, while availing himself of 
the popular superstition on occasion 
of an eclipse, when he set out to attack 
DionvsiusoiSyracuse. Himselfknow- 
ing the cause, yet — 

" Because the soldiers that w«e afraid 
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and astonied withal stood in need of 
some comfort and encouragement, Mil- 
taa the soothsayer standing vp in the 
midst among them said vnto them : My 
fellow soldiers be of good cheare, and 
assure your selves that we shall prosper; 
for God doth foreshow by this sight we 
see that some one of the chiefest things 
now in high place and dignity shall be 
eclipsed. And at this present time, 
what thing carieth greater glory and 
fame than the tyranny of Dionysius? 
Therefore you must think that so soone 
as you arrive in Sicile, your selves shall 
put out his light and glory." 

Even many years before this, Peri- 
cles had shown a sufficient knowledge 
of the cause of eclipses of the sun. 
In the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Pericles had fitted out a 
fleet to waste the enemy's country : 

"When he had shipped all his men 
and was himselfe also in the admiral! 
ready to hoise sayle, sodaioely there 
was a great eclips of the sunne and 
the day was very darke, that all the 
army was striken with a maruellous fearo 
as of some dangerous and very ill token 
towards them. Pericles seeing the mais- 
ter of his gaily in a maze withall, not 
knowing what to do, cast his cioake over 
the maister's face and hid his eyes, ask- 
ing him whether he thought that any 
harme or no [fearful, or the sign of any 
thing fearful J, the maister answered he 
thought it none. ThensaidPericlesagaine 
to him, there is no difference betweene 
this and that, sailing that the body which 
maketh the darknesse is greater than 
my cloke which hideth thy eyes. These 
things are thus disputed of in the schools 
of the philosophers." 

Pericles, accordingly, was not kept 
back from his expedition by the eclipse. 

The first Roman recorded to have 
published the causes of eclipses was 
C. Sulpicius Gallus, a man skilled in 
astronomy, and accomplished in Greek 
literature : — 

" Being, " says Pliny, ' « a colonell [tri- 
bunus militum] the day before that 
King Perseus was vanquished by Paulus, 
he was brought forth by the generall 
into open audience before the whole host 
to fore-tell the eclipse which should hap- 
pen the next morning ; whereby he deliv- 
ered the armie from all pensiveness and 
feare which might have troubled them 
in the time of battell, and within a while 
after he compiled also a book thereof. 
The Romans nevertheless made great 
noise by clashing of shields and of brass 
basins, and held torches up to the hea- 
vens to bring back, as Plutarch says, 
the light of the moon." 



The Macedonians having no such 
learned man in their camp, shouted 
and yelled, as we are told by Iivy, 
until the moon emerged, thinking the 
event a sad portent of the fall of their 
kingdom. Who can tell how much 
this contributed to the success of the 
Romans in the battle of Pydna, fought 
the next day 1 This appears to be the 
earliest well authenticated instance 
of the prediction of an eclipse. The 
narrative shows us what advance had 
been made by the Romans in their 
acquaintance with Greek literature, 
and consequently with science, since 
the year 188 B.C., only twenty years 
before when, in consequence of an 
eclipse, the Senate decreed a suppli- 
cation of three days and nine days' 
sacrificial rites. 

The most remarkable eclipse after 
this, is that which quelled the mutiny 
of tne Pannonian legions, recorded by 
Tacitus : — 

"That night which menaced great 
disorder and outragious behaviour, was 
quieted by a meere chaunce. For the 
skie being cleere and bright, yet the 
moone seemed to be eclipsed on a sud- 
den ; which the souldiers being ignorant 
of the cause construed as a presage of ill 
lucke ; and comparing their attempts to 
the eclipse, were of opinion that their 
successe should be prosperous, if the 
goddesse should become cleere and bright 
againe. Whereupon they began with 
trumpets, cornets, and other brazen in- 
struments, to make a loud noise, now 
ioyfull, now sad, as the moone appeared 
either cleere or darke. But when the 
blacke clowdes rising tooke from them 
the sight of the moone, supposing she 
had been hidden in darknes and vtterlv 
lost her light; as troubled minds fall 
easily into superstition, they began to 
complaine and lament, that that pre- 
tended their labour should have no end; 
and that the gods turned their face from 
their wickednesse." 

Drusus profiting wisely by the fear 
of the soldiers, and sending among 
them the most popular of the centu- 
rions to reason with them, appeased 
the mutiny. 

We have only two more eclipses to 
mention as important in chronology, 
one of the moon, which took place 
B.C. 4 before the death of Herod the 
Great, the other of the sun, A.D. 69, 
the year before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which two dates are fixed 
by these eclipses. 

Pliny and Plutarch undertake to 
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explain to us the reason of the making 
of noises during an eclipse. The for- 
mer writes thus : — 

<( Great persons, and excellent these 
were, doubtlesse, who, above the reach 
of all capacitie of mortall men, found 
out the reason of the course of so mighty 
starres and divine powers ; and whereas 
the sillie minde of men was before set 
and to seeke, fearing in these eclipses of 
the starres some great wrong and vio- 
lence, or death of the planets secured 
them in that behalfe ; in which dreadful 
feare stood Stesichorus and Pindarus, 
the poets (notwithstanding their lofty 
stile), and namely at the eclipse of the 
sun, as may appeare by their poems. 
As for the moone, mortall men imagine 
that by magicke, sorceries, and charmes, 
she is inchanted, and, therefore, helpe 
her in such a case when she is eclipsed 
by ringing of basins. In this fearefuU 
fit also of an eclipse, Nicias,the general! 
of the Athenians, as a man ignorant of 
the course thereof, feared to set saile 
with his fleet out of the hauen, and so 
greatly endangered and distressed the 
state of his countrey. Faire chieue yee 
then for your excellent wit, O noble 
spirits, interpreters of the heauens, 
capable of nature's works, and the deui- 
sers of that reason whereby ye haue 
surmounted both God and man. For 
who is he that, seeiug these things, and 
the painfull ordinarie trauels, since that 
this terme is now taken up of the starres, 
would not beare with his own iufirmitie, 
and excuse this necessitie of being bora 
to die?" 

Although authors' questions are not 
usually intended to be answered, we 
shall reply to this, that the man who 
can be so consoled must be made of 
very different stuff from us. 

Plutarch gives the following curious 
account, illustrating not only the 
clashing of pots, but sundry abstruse 
questions warmly discussed at this 
day:— 

" As for the grandence and bignesse 
thereof [the moon] it is not such as 
the geometriccan set downe, but farre 
greater by many degrees. And seldome 
doth it measure the shadow of the earth 
by her greatnesse: not for that the same 
is small, but for that it bringeth a most 
fervent and swift motion to the end, that 
quickly and with speed she might passe 
the darke place, and bring away with her 
the soules of the blessed which make 
haste and crie; because all the while 
they are within the shade ; they cannot 
heare any more the harmonie of celestiall 
bodies; and, withall, underneath, the 
soules of the damned which are punished, 



lamenting, wailing, howling, in this 
shadow are presented vnto them. And 
this is the reason that in the eclipses of 
the moone, many were wont to ring 
basins and pannes of brasse, and to make 
a great noise and clattering about these 
soules. And affrighted they are to be- 
holde that which they call the face of 
the moone, when they approcu neere 
unto it, seeming to be a terrible and 
fearefuU sight, whereas it is no such 
matter. But like as the earth with us 
hath many deepe and wide gulfes, as, 
namely, one here, to wit, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying bctweene Hercules' 
Pillars, and so running into the land 
hither to us ; and another without, that 
is to say, the Caspian Sea, and that also 
of the Red Sea. So there be these deepe 
concavities and vallies of the moone, 
and those in number three ; whereof the 
greatest they call the hole or gulfe of 
Hecate, wherein the soules do punish 
and are punished according as they 
either did or suffered hurt whiles they 
were here ; the other two be small, to 
wit, the very passages whereby the soules 
must go, one while to the tract of the 
moone lying toward heaven; and an- 
other while to that which regardeth the 
earth. And verily that which looketh 
to heaven they call the Elysian field, 
whereas the other earthward to us the 
field of Proserpina — not her, I mesne, 
who is under the ground just against 
us. Howbeit the daemons do not con- 
verse alwaies in the moone, but descend 
otherwhiles hither below, for the charge 
and superintendence of oracles, * where, 
if they misbehave themselves, they are 
thrust down againe to earth, and sent 
with a witnesse into men's bodies.' ' 

Plutarch employs eclipses to prove 
that the moon is of the same sub- 
stance as the earth, night being caused 
by the shadow of the earth, and 
eclipses, than which nothing more 
nearly resembles night, by the shadow 
of the moon. 

It will be manifest from what has 
preceded, that the ancients had s 
correct notion of the true cause of 
eclipses. It would be easy to show 
this by citing the express explanations 
of the philosophers. We shall quote, 
as interesting on other accounts, the 
remarks of Seneca, when illustrating 
the doctrine, that "no man can be 
overcome in benefit if bee knew that 
hee oweth, if hee have the will to re- 
compense, and if that which hee can- 
not attaine in act, hee equalleth in 
mind and will." 

" King Archelaus [of Macedonia] in- 
treated Socrates to come and visit mm, 
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Lwhom (as te reported) Socrates re- 
*d this answer : That hee would not 
uMo him from whom he should re- 
' a benefit whidi hee could nut requite 
*, First of all, it was in his power 
_ to receive any thing. Secondly, it 
-^ras be that began to give a benefit, for 
"be came rnto him voon his own request, 
and gave that which the king could 
never equal I or sotisfie. Moreover, 
Archclaus was to give him gold and 
silver, but was himself to receive the 
contempt of gold and silver. Could not 
Socrates* therefore, requite Archelavs* 
courtesie? Had he not equalled the 
good which he was to receive ; had he 
made him see a man perfect in the skill 
of living and dying, knowing the true 
ends of them both? If he had taught 
the king (who saw not at midday) the 
secrets of nature, whereof he was so ig- 
norant, that vpon a day when the sun 
was in eclips, he caused the dores of his 
palace to be shut; and (as men were 
wont to doe in time of mourning and 
great miserie) he cut off his Sonne's 
haire. How great a benefit had it beene 
if bee had drawne him, loaden with feare, 
out of the lurking places where he lay 
hidden, and had encouraged him, saying, 
' This is no defection or obscuring of the 
sunne, but the encounter of two planets, 
when, as the moone shaping her course 
or way lower, hath placed her orbe 
under the sunne it selfe, and, by her in- 
terposition, holdeth his light obscured 
from our sight, sometimes covereth no 
more than a small part of his bodie, 
when, in the coniunction, she passeth 
no more but on one side; otherwhiles 
she ecclipscth a greater part of his light 
when she setteth her selfe in his front 
and before him ; otherwhiles she covereth 
him wholly, if with a iust and equal! 
counterpoise shee intirely settle herselfe 
opposite betwixt the sun and the earth : 
yet the swiftnesse of these starres shall 
suddenly separate the one from the 
other, the earth hereby shall recover 
her light, and this order shall continue 
in all ages to come, which have certaine 
and destinated dales whenne the sunne, 
for the intercoms of the moone, shall be 
forbidden to disperse all his rales ; stay 
but a while, and thou shalt suddenly see 
him breake forth, thou shalt see him 
discharge himselfe of the moone as it 
were of a cloud, and (shaking off as it 
were all those impediments that detain 
him) thou shalt see him send forth his 
desired light most freely againe.' Might 
not Socrates then have requited Arche- 
laus if he had given him instructions to 
govern his kingdome ? As little as you 
make of it, it had beene a great benefit 
in Socrates, and greater anywaies than 
Archdaus could hive given him. Why, 



then, said Socrates thus? Forsooth, 
because he tooke a pleasure to passe the 
time in figurative speech and iesting 
discourse ; he mocked the whole world, 
but especially great men, and had rather 
deny him subtilly than arrogantly or 
proudly.*' 

Notwithstanding, however, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge on this sulyeet, 
even at a late period educated men 
continued to view these phenomena 
as prognostications of earthly events. 
Thus, I)io Cassius tells us tliat tho 
Emperor Claudius, in order to prevent 
any anticipations of evil from an 
ecupse which was to take place on his 
birthday, published beforehand, not 
only the time and amount of the 
eclipse, but the causes of the pheno- 
menon, of which hereupon Dio gives 
a correct account, taken, doubtless, 
from this proclamation ; yet the same 
writer not only records an eclipse 
among the prodigies which foretold 
Augustus' death, but gives it as his 
owu opinion, that no event was ever 
more clearly prognosticated than tho 
deposition and death of the Emperor 
Macrinus, the chief prognostications 
which he enumerates being an eclipse 
and a comet Nor were different 
theories of the causes of eclipses sup- 
posed to be altogether excluded by 
the explanation generally received. 
Not to go back to the notion of 
Anaximander, who thought the sun 
and moon were of the shape of a hol- 
low chariot wheel, or circular basin 
full of fire, which blazed through a 
sort of neck, and that an eclipse took 
place when the lid was partly closed, 
or to Xenophanes who fancied that 
there were many suns and moons for 
different regions of the earth, and 
that sometimes our sun, falling to- 
wards a part of the earth uninhabited 
by us, and so as if travelling in vain, 
suffered eclipse; omitting also the 
theory that the sun consists of in- 
flamed clouds, and that when they go 
out there is an eclipse — which theory, 
by the way, would make such an 
occurrence really formidable— passing 
by these theories, and also the notion 
that the moon was unsphered by 
witchcraft, in order that she might 
confer magic powers on herbs here 
below, we have a resume of the 
various theories on the subject given 
in the following lines by Lucretius, 
who wisely suspends his own judg- 
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meni We copy Creech's translation, 
italics included : — 

" Eclipse* may be solved a tliousand ways ; 
For if the Moon can stop descending Kays, 
By thrusting her dark self between, and so 
Bring sudden night and shade to all below ; 
Then give me Reasons why there cannot be 
AnoOier thing too dark for us to see. 
And fit to stop the rays as well as she : 
Or why the Circling Sun in passing by 
Some venomous places of the neighbouring 

sky 
May not grow sick and pale and almost die ? 
These past grow well recover his former 

light, 
Thus sometimes make us day and sometimes 

night $ 
And whilst the Moons their monthly courses 

run 
Within the reach of Earth's dark shadowing 

cone, 
If then revengeful Earth can stop the light, 
If she can hide the sickenina Moon in Night, 
Why cannot other things divert the streams, 
The falling streams of light and stop the 

Beams? 
Or, if the Moon shines with a natural ray, 
As thro* infectious Air she cuts her way, 
Why may not she grow sick, her flames 

decay?" 

It will be proper to add to this 
Lucretius' account of the phases of 
the moon. Having given the expla- 
nation of these on the supposition 
that the moon derives her light from 
the sun, he proceeds thus to show 
that other explanations are equally 
possible : — 

" Tho' proper light the Moon's pale face 

should fill, 
Yet it might show the different Phases still, 
Another dark unseen thick thing might 

move 
Beneath, and stop the Rays, divert the 

streams 
Of falling light, and turn away the Beams. 
Or else, if like a Ball, half dark, half 

bright, 
Roll'd round its Aans t may affect the sight 
With different Phases, and show various 

light, 
Now turn that half which the full light 

adorns, 
A Quarter now, now dwindle into Horns, 
And this the later Babylonian sect 
Doth hold, and the Chaldean scheme reject,* 
As if it could not eilJier way be done, 
But powerful Reasons fixed our choice on 

One." 

This last explanation of the moon's 
phases, we may observe, is that now 
employed by many astronomers to 



account for the phenomena of vari- 
able stars. The supposition of a "dark 
unseen thick thing' ' intervening is 
also introduced in modern astronomy 
to account for some of the same class 
of phenomena. 

A little piece of coloured glass, such 
as were sold at a halfpenny the other 
day, would have been an invaluable 
acquisition to Thales or Aristotle. 
The former seems to have discovered 
the cause of solar eclipses, by observ- 
ing the image formed by a polished 
surface : and Seneca directs us, when 
we would observe an eclipse, to "fill 
certaine basins with oyle or pitch, be- 
cause a thick fluid is not troubled so 
easily, and therefore retaineth the 
images that are offered vnto it." Aris- 
totle gives us a hint what instruments 
he used when he discusses the ques- 
tion " why in an eclipse of the sun, if 
we look through a sieve or leaf, such 
as that of a plane tree, or other broad- 
leaved tree, or our fingers interlaced, 
do its rays become crescent-shaped on 
the earth." To these astronomers a 
cloudy sky, such as that which was so 
much deplored on the 15th of March 
last, would have been a boon for the 
observation of the sun. It would be 
strange if the clearness of the atmos- 
phere in Greece should be found to 
have retarded the progress of astro- 
nomy in any respect 

Contrast with the preceding ac- 
counts the two following : the first, 
of the eclipse seen in the Sandwich 
Islands in 1850 ; the other, of that of 
1842, witnessed in France. At Ho- 
nolulu, in 1850, a profound silence 
prevailed among the loquacious na- 
tives during the whole time that the 
sun was hidden ; at the moment of 
his reappearance a tremendous shout 
resounded almost through the whole 
island. No case of superstitious ter- 
ror was known; in fact, the only 
thing approaching the appearance of 
terror or amazement, was, that some 
boys who were flying kites, allowed 
them to escape floating at their own 
sweet wills. A general curiosity was, 
however, manifested, and after the 
eclipse, the streets of Honolulu were 
covered with bits of smoked glass. 
Imagine that in the remote islands of 



* This is a wrong translation ; it should he 
deans rejecting the Astrologers' doctrine." 
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the Pacific ! and remember that in 
France, in 1654. many persons hid 
themselves in "caves and holes of 
the rocks." 

The other account to which we re- 
ferred, we shall borrow from Arago : — 

" In 1842 the population of the poor- 
est Tillages in the Alps and Pyrenees 
betook themselves to high peaks for ob- 
servation. At Perpignan none bat the 
sick remained within. Early in the 
morning the terraces, ramparts, and 
hills from which sunrise could be seen 
were covered. Near 20,000 persons were 
examining the sun with smoked glasses. 
Scarcely had we, with powerful tele- 
scopes, commenced to seethe indentation, 
when a great cry showed that we haa 
anticipated by only a few seconds the 
observation made with the naked eye by 
20,000 improvised astronomers, whose 
first trial it was. When the sun was 
reduced to a narrow thread, every one 
seemed eager to communicate his im- 
pressions, and at last a low murmur was 
heard as of the distant sea after a tem- 
pest. The murmur became louder as 
the crescent diminished, but when it 
disappeared absolute silence marked 
the moment as exactly as the astrono- 
mical clock. The phenomenon in its 
magnificence prevailed over the petu- 
lance of youth, the lightness which cer- 
tain persons take for a sign of supe- 
riority, and the rude indifference ordin- 
arily professed by soldiers. A profound 
calm reigned ; the very birds had ceased 
to sing. After about two seconds tran- 
sports of joy and frantic applause salute 
the first appearance of the sun's rays. 
A lively satisfaction succeeded to the 
melancholy impression. Those most 
excited by the phenomenon were the 
most merry next day on the terror of 
the country folk. The terror of these 
latter, however, did not arise from the 
prospect of the dissolution of nature. 
One of them being asked the cause of 
the despair that prevailed, replied, * The 
sky was clear and yet the brightness of 
day diminished, and every thing grew 
dark, and we found ourselves at once in 
darkness. We thought we bad become 
blind.' A touching anecdote was re- 
lated of a shepherd boy in the Commune 
of Sieves. He watched with anxiety 
the diminution of light, and when it 
suddenly disappeared he fell to weeping, 
and called out * Help ! help V As soon 
as the sun's first ray appeared, crossing 
his hands, he cried, • O beon souleon !* 
(Obeausoleil!)" 

The people of Perpignan might not 
perhaps have shown such advanced 
astronomical knowledge, if they had 



not heard of the arrival of astrono- 
mers from distant parts for the pur- 
pose of observing the phenomenon. 
Still it was a great step made since 
1654. 

We shall proceed to mention some 
of the effects upon the brute creation 
produced by a solar eclipse. We must 
repeat, that our readers who have 
only seen partial eclipses, can have 
little idea of the darkness that pre- 
vails during one that is total ; not 
indeed the darkness of night, but of 
advanced twilight It is obvious 
that the mere obscuration of the 
sun cannot produce greater darkness 
than occurs at the moment of his de- 
scent below the horizon, when the 
atmosphere is still illumined by his 
rays. The change of colour, which 
we shall notice presently, may have 
some part in the effects produced on 
animals. Oxen and sheep cease to 
feed, the latter crowding together, 
the former sometimes ranging them- 
selves in a circle, with the norns out- 
ward, as if to resist an enemy. Horses 
and asses on the high roads lie down 
and refuse to move. This, however, 
is true only of the unsophisticated 
rustics. The diligence horses, which 
were particularly observed in 1842, 
showed no symptom of surprise or 
fear, whether from their superior edu- 
cation, or because their regular me- 
chanical habits had made them long 
give up such thinking and independ- 
ence as belong to horses. Observa- 
tions of animals are not recorded in 
connexion with the eclipses seen by 
the ancients, except incidentally; thus 
among the prodigies which occurred 
after Nero's murder of Agrippina, 
there is mentioned an eclipse of the 
sun(A.D. 59, not total), and it is stated 
that the elephants which drew Nero's 
chariot stood still and refused to 
proceed. But the most remarkable 
effects are shown by birds. Fowl 
leave their food, and seldom take time 
to flee to their nouses, but tuck their 
heads under their wings where they 
stand. Hens gather tneir chickens 
under their wings ; ducks (noted me- 
teorologists), instead of making for 
home, crowd into a corner in their 
pond. Birds which happen to be on 
the wing suffer more seriously. Many 
birds have been seen, surprised by the 
darkness, to dash themselves against 
walls and fall to the ground quite 
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stunned. At Venice swallows were 
taken in the streets, terror having de- 
prived them of the faculty of flying. 
At La Tour, in the Pyrenees, an inha- 
bitant had three linnets in a cage 
placed in the sun ; they were quite 
well in the morning, but after the 
eclipse one was found dead. He had 
probably battered himself in terror 
against the wires of his cage. Else- 
where birds were said to have fallen to 
the ground, and even to have died 
through fright ; but this latter state- 
ment does not seem to have been well 
authenticated. These instances, how- 
ever, show, among other things, the 
remarkable suddenness of the phe- 
nomenon. A dog was experimented 
upon at Perrrignan, having been kept 
without fooa from the previous even- 
ing ; when the totality was approach- 
ing, a piece of bread was tnrown to 
him, which he commenced to devour 
eagerly ; but the moment the sun's 
disc was wholly obscured he dropped 
the bread and did not take it up until 
light reappeared. Insects were also 
affected. Ants at Perpignan gradually 
slackened the pace at which they 
were marching, and at the moment of 
the disappearance of the sun, they 
halted, not, however, letting go their 
burdens, and soon after the return of 
light they set off again. Bees, on the 
other hand, which returned to their 
hive before the total phase had come 
on, did not again go forth until the 
eclipse was quite over. 

These effects upon animals were not 
witnessed equally everywhere. In 
France and in the Sandwich Islands 
the phenomena observed were indeed 
nearly the same. But in Italy the 
standard of intelligence among the 
brutes appears to be decidedly lower. 
In some places no effect seemed to be 
produced at all. In others, as at 
Lodi and Verona, an odd dog was 
noticed moaning, but nothing further. 

Some account of the remarkable 
physical phenomena witnessed during 
a total eclipse, will, doubtless, be in- 
teresting to the reader. That most 
obvious to the observer with the un- 
assisted eye, is the change of colour 
in the landscape, and in the sky. The 
blue of the sky changes gradually to a 
livid and then a purple colour. Airy, 
we believe, explained this by the 
strange supposition, that the light from 
the centre and that from the border 



of the sun, have not the same colour. 
But Arago's account of the matter is 
much more scientific and natural. 
Every molecule of the atmosphere re- 
flects in all directions light received 
either directly from the sun, or by a 
former reflection from other molecules. 
Each molecule is, in fact, a miniature 
sun, giving light to all the other mole- 
cules which are above the horiaa. 
When we look then at any part of the 
sky the light which falls upon oar 
eye is partly that which has suffered 
but one reflection since leaving the 
sim, and partly that which has suffered 
several reflections. Ordinarily, of 
course, the former light is stronger 
than the latter, and gives the pre- 
vailing tone, which is blue near the 
zenith, and inclined to purple Dearer 
the horizon. But after the eclipse 
has commenced, a portion of the sub's 
direct light is cut off from parts of the 
sky near the zenith, which are, in 
fact, in shadow, and we, therefore, see 
them by the light reflected on them 
from those parts nearer the horizon 
which are not in shade. But the light 
reflected from these latter parts of the 
atmosphere, is, as has been observed, 
usually of a more purplish colour. 
This of course will depend on the 
state of the atmosphere at the time. 
In 1706, at Montpellier, the colour 
passed, as the totality approached, 
through orange-yellow to that of 
water tinged with wine. 

The most singular phenomena ob- 
served when the eclipse is complete, 
are the corona — the red protuberance* 
— and in an annular eclipse, the beads 
and strings first noticed oy Mr. Baily. 
The first of these was observed by the 
earliest modern astronomers. HaUey 
states that (in the eclipse of 1715), 
some seconds before the sun was 
wholly concealed, there was seen 
round the moon a luminous ring, in 
breadth about a tenth of her diameter, 
and in colour pale white or pearl- 
coloured. Its centre seemed to co- 
incide with the centre of the moon, 
whence Halley inferred that it was 
the lunar atmosphere. It was de- 
scribed by other observers as not being 
uninterrupted- but in rays like the 
glory painted about the heads of 
saints. Others again affirmed, that 
its centre coincided with that of the 
sun. The sum of the most recent ob- 
servations is, that about the dark body 
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of the moon a bright zone is seen 
diminishing in brightness outwards ; 
or sometimes two, the inner, being of 
uniform brightness. These are formed 
ef luminous lines, appearing, says M. 
Peytai, in form like a pack of hemp. 
Glory rays project from the border of 
the corona, or according to other ob- 
servations, from that of the moon. 
The whole corona appeared to Struve 
and Baily, to be in a state of violent 
agitation. The latter says that its- 
rajrs were leaping, like gas flame* 
But as yet the number of observa- 
tions is not sufficient to enable us 
to decide how much of this sup- 
posed motion is due to optical causes. 
The corona observed at the Sand- 
wich Isles in 1850, appeared per- 
fectly quiescent We ought not to 
omit to mention the two great tufts 
seen by Arago and others, in 1842, in 
the direction of the line joining the 
points of immersion and emersion. 
They were not seen by Airy or Baily. 

'It has been attempted to show by 
experiment, that the corona is not a 
real object, but merely the effeet of the 
diffraction or bending which the rays 
of light undergo at the edge of the 
moon. But the experiment was not 
conducted with sufficient regard to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case; 
nor did it pretend to explain the rays 
curved ana tangled, nor the diverging 
rays, nor the important circumstance 
that the corona was seen before the 
total disappearance of the sun. It 
probably has its origin in the outer 
atmospnere of the sun. 

Of the red spots, which have only 
recently been noticed, it will be suf- 
ficient to confine our attention to the 
most striking, observed in 1851, at the 
west of the sun. It was bounded in 
the lower portion by two sides of a 
light angle; having, however, on a 
prolongation of one side an almost 
circular ball detached from the border 
ef the moon. Having been observed 
from many stations in the same posi- 
tion, and the same form, there ean be 
no doubt of its being a real object 
The other red prominences were all 
much smaller, and as the moon in its 
progress concealed those in the east, 
and discovered those in the west, it 
seems certain that they belong to the 
sun. It has been conjectured that 
they are clouds floating in the outer 
diaphanous atmosphere of the sun. 

VOL. UL— NO. CCCXI. 



As we have mentioned the sun s at- 
mosphere, it may be proper to give a 
brief explanation of the supposed con- 
stitution of that body. Arago's ob- 
servations appear to show that the 
light which it emits proceeds not from 
the surface of a solid, but from an 
inflamed gaseous envelope. Arago 
was led to these observations by 
hearing a Parisian shopkeeper com- 
plain, that by the fault of the Gas 
Company's servants, the edge of the 
flame was turned towards his goods 
instead of the broader face. Arago 
questioned whether there was really 
any difference in the light given by 
the edge and by the flat side of the 
flame. Experiment proved that there 
was none, in consequence, doubtless, 
of the surface of the gas flame allow- 
ing the light from other parts to pass 
through it But in the case of a solid 
body heated so as to emit light the 
case is different — more light being 
given from the broader surface. If 
the visible surface of the sun, there- 
fore, were that of a solid body, more 
light would be given by the central 
parts than by the border ; but if it 
be a gaseous flame, more light will 
proceed from the border where we 
look edgeways over a greater surface. 
The results of observation appear to 
prove that the latter is the correct 
view. Other proofs are derived from 
a difference between the light of 
gaseous bodies and that of solids and 
liquids with respect to polarization ; 
but into these we cannot enter. In 
this gaseous envelope there appear to 
be occasionally openings through 
which we catch a glimpse of the darker 
surface below; these are the solar 

rts. Above this envelope, again, 
re may probably exist an atmos- 
phere, allowing the passage of light, 
but not itself luminous, and it is in 
this latter diaphanous atmosphere 
that floating clouds are supposed to 
exist, which, seen in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of an eclipse, are in fact 
the red protuberances. Our readers, 
who looted into the directions given 
by Mr. Airy to persons observing the 
late eclipse, may have observed that 
in one of these he said it was desirable 
to ascertain whether the annulus 
when completely formed, appeared to 
the naked eye as a ring, or as a full 
disc. In illustration of this we may 
remark, that in places where the 
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eclipse was not central, when the it Appeared nearly, if not quite a full 

crescent was at the smallest, and could disc. This is, of course, an optical 

be easily seen as a crescent through phenomenon, depending on the consti- 

the clouds, yet, as the clouds now and tution of the eye, and although not 

then thinned away, the crescent ap- difficult of explanation, would lead 

peared to the eye fuller, and when for us too far were we to discuss it 
a moment the sky was nearly clear, 



PATRICK DELANY, D.D. 



To a literary man, especially if he be 
a solitary in the dusty world of Dub- 
lin, there is no more delightful relax- 
ation on a hot summer day, than the 
pleasant shadow and quiet coolness of 
our noble Trinity College Library. It 
is an academic green pasture for 
weary spirits to repose in ; a secluded 
Stoa, where your mind may call up 
and commune with the great dead ; 
an Egerian cave, not tenanted by one 
lone nymph, but by the spiritualities 
of a thousand intellects^ rendered im- 
mortal by the Printing Press. There 
is a dim purple light pervading the 
area of the apartment ; the building is 
solemn, dark, severe, possessing a still- 
ness all but monastic ; a dignity almost 
classical ; and as you enter the arched 
piazza, damp and echoing, which sub- 
tends the whole length of the library, 
you pause, and almost think you hear 
"the Loxian murmurs flow." This 
piazza is a double cloister, or rather, a 
lofty corridor ; it is flagged, and open to 
the air: at its west end is a small 
portal, leading to a hall : here, on the 
left, appears a mural tablet and effi- 
gies, in remembrance of Doctor Brink- 
ley, scholar, fellow, astronomer, and 
bisnop. A little further on an open 
door reveals the law school or lecture 
room, where many years ago our cleri- 
cal aspirations were fostered, as well 
as enriched, by questionings in Paley 
and Burnet from the lips of Doctor 
S — s, afterwards Bishop of — 1, the 
kindest of lecturers, and the most 
gentlemanlike of men. Keeping to 
the right, you ascend the ancient oak 
staircase, richly carved and thorough- 
ly handsome, and passing through the 
opening bi-valve of a lofty door, the 
vista of our library, stretching for- 
ward for two hundred and ten feet, 
meete the pleased eye. It is an ex- 
quisite room ; no high-wrought orna- 
ments of modern art can compete 



with its chaste simplicity ; no rich- 
ness or vividness of colouring can 
compare with the pure nut-brown of 
its natural oak. Its proportions are 
perfect : it measures forty feet in 
breadth, and forty in height Its 
ceiling is beautiful; and its balus- 
traded gallery, running the whole 
length of the room, resembles some 
of those massive balconies you meet 
in old Venetian paintings. There are 
many windows, and there is much 
light in the library. On either side it 
is flanked with deep shelved recesses, 
which are sown all up their lofty 
sides with books in battalion, and 
volumes in platoon. To the left is a 
knot of porters, half visible, with 
blue garments and velvet racing-cape, 
(the latter probably intended to be 
an illustration of Horace's "fugaces 
annL" and thus morally instructive 
to the college lads !) These men are 
the lares or familiars of the institu- 
tion, whose office it is to mount the 
sacred ladders, two of which, tall and 
sloping, stand like gibbets in each re- 
cess, untouched by the foot of the 
profanum vulgus ; but nimbly scaled 
by these ascending and privileged 
functionaries, who, like apple gather- 
ers at cider time, bring down the pre- 
cious fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge, to the hungering and thirsting 
student who awaits below. Along 
the centre of the room, intersecting 
it longitudinally, is a table at which 
readers sit, and. occasionally write, 
with demoralized ink, and pens of the 
most extraordinary truculency, de- 
teriorated by age, or possibly the 
victims of nasty or too ravenous 
transcribers. Along the green surface 
of this table, flatly repose in brown 
and leathern recumbency, some dosea 
of large square volumes, containing 
the catalogue of the library. Time- 
honoured folios are they ; venerable 
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with senility, dogsears, and decay, 
and curious from the variety of the 
holograph within, and its occasional il- 
legibility. And here the tender care of 
Alma Mater for the moral and mental 
culture of her reading graduates, is 
wisely and beautifully developed ; 
for some of these catalogues being so 
tattered and difficult of decipherment, 
it follows that before the " adoles- 
centes ingenui magnsBque spei," can 
discover the took they want, they 
have to engage in a ten minutes men- 
tal process at the catalogue, remind- 
ing them of their first thorny walk 
over the " pons asinorum," or recall- 
ing their giobish days, ana all the in- 
tellectual agonies they endured when 
trying to solve and remember the 
hecatomb-producing "47th of Euclid." 

But in this thrice noble and magni- 
ficent library, it is not only the 90,000 
volumes which stand upon its shelves ; 
nor its " Fagel Collection," comprising 
18,000 more ; nor its long list of Irish 
MSS., "rich and rare," which defy 
the mothsin their " Eastern Pavilion :" 
there are more things than even these 
which arrest the eye, while they en- 
gage the attention ; for, as there are 
books for the mind, so are there busts 
for the memory — and some of them 
as delineatory of the outward physi- 
cal features of Ireland's learned sons. 
as the volumes they appear to sentinel 
are delineatory of their inward mental 
faculties. 

Let us walk up the right hand side 
of the room : at each division of the 
oaken recesses is seen a marble bust 
on a plinth. First we meet Dr. 
Magee, the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
a head of consummate power, crown- 
ing a countenance where the con- 
sciousness of that power is manifested 
in brow, and mouth, and eye. Next 
appears the bust of Dr. Elrington, 
Bishop of Ferns, a decidedly intel- 
lectual head and face, where you may 
see kindliness, and pertinacity, and 
honesty, all brayed up together with, 
perhaps, the pestle of a too hasty 

Erejuaice. These two were friends in 
fe, and fellow athletes on the 
honourable arena of our learned aca- 
demus, and here in death they are 
not divided, for their marble counter- 
feits stand side by side. Next our eye 



flides off the placid simulacrum of 
)r. Young, not the Poet, but the Pro- 
vost, to rest upon the flashing, vivid, 
magnificently intellectual bust of 
James M'Cullagh, almost Apollo-like 
in the genius of its noble contour and 
expression : the head to one side, the 
sublime and aspiring brow flinging off 
the rich locks which just touch it— a 
splendid sculpturing out of one of 
Ireland's most gifted sons, who 
perished before Time had ripened him. 
The congelation in marble of a mind 
rare and noble, which not rashly or 
presumptuously, but compelled by 
the buoyancy or its resistless power, 
essayed to drive the horses of the sun, 
and was lost in the intensity of its 
own light Next succeeds Swift's 
handsome proud face, with all the 
organs of nicest, yet keenest percep- 
tiveness so strongly marked, and the 
sweet mouth whicn said such bitter 
burning things. Dr. Gilbert* comes 
under notice next, as large-browed and 
bewigged in marble, as he was large 
hearted and beneficent in life. To 
him succeeds Dr. Lawson, who looks 
irascible, probably a libel of the 
marble, or produced by the pardonable 
impatience of the sitter at the sculp- 
tor s tediousness. Next but one to this 
bust, we come to Provost Baldwin's* 
generous face, benevolent in stone ; 
but between these two last is the 
most singular bust in the room. 

It is that of a man perfectly bald : 
the cranium well studied with moral 
and intellectual eminences ; the eyes 
small, humorous, and piercing ; the 
under lip prominent and sensual, is 
relieved Dy the fineness of its upper 
companion; there is much depth 
from the ear to the eye, denoting con- 
structive powers of an high order. 
The head is sculptured looking down- 
wards, "demim vultu;" and the 
whole face seems kindling with either 
a repressed or an outcoming burst of 
laughter. Mirth lurks in every chi- 
selled feature, and the genius of good 
humour is caught and indurated into 
the marble, there to last, and to look 
like life for time. The neck, which is 
scarcely seen, is slovenly arrayed in 
a pair of clergyman's bands, which 
are tossed and rugged. 
This is the bust of Patrick Delany, 



* Both Doctor Gilbert and Doctor Baldwin were munificent in their gifts to 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Doctor of Divinitv, Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College Dublin, Prebend of 
St Patrick's, Chancellor of Christ 
Church, Rector of Derryvullan in the 
county of Fermanagh, and afterwards 
Dean of Down — we will give him all 
his titles, for he won them well: 
"Palmam qui meruit ferat" The 
honours ana emoluments connected 
with these names he had obtained for 
himself by the sheer exercise of an in- 
telligent mind, combined with honest 
and rare industry — for the doctor had 
neither ancestry, nor money, nor high 
connexion, nor the facility of crouch- 
ing to the great, nor suppleness of 
manner, nor the gift of a flattering 
tongue to help him on in the world. 
He was the son of Sir John Reynel's 
butler, a paternity he never was 
ashamed of, helping his parents ever 
during their life. He was, probably, 
more than half self-educated, and, 
working his way up to the surface of 
life by a buoyant spirit, and by what 
lawful and commendable means he 
could, he succeeded in gaining a sizar- 
ship m Trinity College about the year 
1706, from which lowly, yet honour- 
able platform of academic position he 
gradually was elevated to the higher 
status of junior, and eventually senior 
fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Al- 
ways a close and vigorous student, 
occasionally an acceptable and popu- 
lar preacher, and unfailingly a Kind, 
faithful, and active college tutor, he 
gained golden opinions from all men, 
and had the largest and most profit- 
able chambers, teeming with attached 
and grateful pupils, of any man of his 
time. 

One anecdote of his college days is 
preserved, showing^ no doubt, that 
Delany had ideas of liberty too little 
subordinate to the claims of official 
authority; for, in the year 1724, we find 
him embroiled with the Provost and 
the board from having over-warmly 
espoused the cause of some wayward 
youths who were rude to their vener- 
able Propositus. It is said that on 
this occasion Delany defended the 
lads, while he actually satirized the 
provost, and that publicly, and to his 
face, in a sermon preached from the 
pulpit of the college chapel ! which 
proceeding, uncourteous and indefen- 
sible as it doubtlessly was, the doctor 
possibly meant it for fun in the exu- 
berance of his Irishism. But, at all 
events, it gave such deep offence that, 



although Delany recanted and apolo- 
gised for his rashness, yet, in the fol- 
lowing year, when he was presented 
with the living of St John's, and 
there being a necessity for a royal 
dispensation to enable him to hold 
this benefice in connexion with hit 
fellowship, Primate Boulter, who had 
resented Delany's conduct perhaps too 
keenly, applied to the Duke of New- 
castle to stay the issuing of the dis- 
pensation. The college, however, ap- 
pear to have exhibited a more for- 
giving spirit towards their restive son, 
and, indeed, to have developed it 
quite amiably, for, two years after the 
occurring of this freak by Delany, the 
board conferred upon him a living in 
Fermanagh, whether from the com- 
mendable motive of rewarding his 
zeal, talents, and scholarship, or the 
less respectable purpose of getting 
rid of the doctor and nis troublesome 
eccentricities, it is hard to determine. 
At all events, his love for his alma 
mater suffered no diminution, since, 
in 1733, on his return to Dublin from 
England, he bestowed an annuity of 
twenty pounds tobe distributed among 
the students. Almost at the same 
time that he received his northern 
promotion, Lord Carteret made him 
Chancellor of Christ Church, and 
shortly afterwards conferred on him 
a prebendal stall in St Patrick's. 
These promotions were of small value 
as to income, but the doctor was rich, 
as, owing to his fellowship and his 
numerous pupils, he derived nearly 
£1,000 per annum from his connexion 
with Trinity College, Dublin. 

In the year 1732 we find Delany, 
like good Bishop Hall, " condescend- 
ing to matrimony." He was then 
forty-six years of age—a period of 
life when a man is expected to know 
his own mind : his choice fell upon a 
Mrs. Margaret Tenison, an Irish widow 
lady with a large income : along with 
the fortune, however, she Drought him 
a law-suit which lasted nine years! 
The wife, however— if you can trust 
an extravagantly eulogistic inscrip- 
tion on her tomb, from Delany's own 
pen was, in spite of the lawsuit, the 
best of blessings to him — " the chief eat 
and foremost of all her sex" in tem- 
per, virtue, wit, wisdom, godliness, 
ana all the cardinal graces. The 
doctor showed his great appreciation 
of the happy life he led with her as 
a married man, by taking to himself 
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a second wife about a year after the 
demise of the first — probably acting 
on the principle of Dr. Johnson's 
apologetic theory of Deuterogamy, not 
yet put forth— and regardless how 
peopleor posterity might quote against 
nim the sarcasm of the Danish prince : 

" The funeral-baked meats served for the 
wedding dinner." 

His second spouse was a widow 
also — and no doubt she, too, had 
the "jointured land," for her first 
husband, Mr. Pendarves, was a man 
of fortune, and she was daughter to 
Bernard Granville, and sister to 
the Lord Lansdowne who wrote such 
miserable poetry, and whom Waller, 
Dryden, and even Pope larded with 
eulogy, which was the fashion of the 
age, and was evoked more by his rank 
than his rhymes—his station than his 
Bong. This Lansdowne was a strong 
Tory and Jacobite, and a kind of milk- 
and-water Anacreon of his day, writ- 
ing tawdry verses on all the court 
ladies, in a circle, and by name. 
Take one specimen, from his "Pro- 
gress of Beauty" — 

** Not Helen with Si. Albans might compare: 
Nor let the muse omii Scroop, Holmes, sad 

Hare: 
Hyde, Venos ias — f&e Graces are Kildare?' 

Sic omnia. His sister, however, had 
a mind of another and superior cast : 
she had very peculiar talents ; and the 
successive exfoliations of her intellect 
through life were striking and original. 
When young she excelled in music : 
as she grew older she cultivated litera- 
ture, and corresponded with Swift; 
at forty she learned to paint in oils — 
and though principally a copyist, 
she produced some original paintings, 
one of which is in the possession of 
the Marquess of Bute. Later still in 
life she became an exquisite em- 
broiderer ; and her shell-work was of 
the first and very finest order. After 
this, and when she was seventy-four 
years of age, she invented and produced 
her inimitable " Flora," which, as an 
artistic work, has never yet been sur- 
passed ; and this ingenious manufac- 
ture of beautiful flowers, from coloured 
paper, she prosecuted with industry 
till her eightieth year, when her eyes 
beginning to fail her, she laid aside 
the scissors, and assuming the pen, 



commenced to rhyme, and awaking 
one fine morning, found herself a 
poetess! She lived most happily 
with Delany j she could scarcely nave 
done otherwise with one whose face 
is so exhibitive of sense, kindness, 
and good temper, unless physiognomy 
be a dream, and Lavater himself a 
charlatan. And their old house, near 
Dublin, still displays to the curious 
and the literary, the well-preserved me- 
morials of her talent ana artistic skill. 

This house is called Delville. It is 
on a small scale, but is an extremely 
interesting, verdant, and pretty place : 
abounding, too, in quaint odds and 
ends; antiouities and associations; 
lawns, ponds, trees, wooden temples, 
inscriptions, rural seats, statues, ana 
summer-houses ; all which tningB 
were the taste of the time — from 
Pope and his grotto at Twickenham, 
to Shenstone and his Leasowes at 
Hales Owen, and thence across the 
channel to Delville and its Delany, 
both flourishing near the little old- 
fashioned village of Gksnevin,* cele- 
brated for its rich dairy meadows — 
its Tolka stream — its Botanic Gardens, 
the ground of which once belonged 
to Tickeil the poet; and its con- 
tiguity to the large cemetery, where, 
distinguished by a lofty "round 
tower/' is the resting-place of the 
dust of Daniel O'Connell. 

Let us visit Delville. Let us change 
the venue from the college to the 
country-house— from the hall where 
Delany laboured as a fellow, to the 
home where he relaxed as a man. 

Standing at Gtasnevin, on a gra- 
velled eminence behind its lofty 
avenue sates, is the house of Delville. 
surrounded by the green slopes ana 
hollows of its interesting demesne. 
It is a square, old mansion, or rather 
an oblong quadrilateral house, two 
stories high. As you enter the door 
by tall steps, you meet a large, lofty 
hall ; on the left is Delany' s library, 
with old windows minutely carvca 
into little Gothic arches, interlacing, 
and very small panes ; the ceiling is 
extremely handsome, richly embossed 
with a thick cornice of white sea 
shell work, beautifully designed, and 
wrought out by the second Mrs. 
Delany, and in excellent preservation. 
Out of this room there is an oratory 



♦ Glasnevin, or Glasheen-eeven, means the delightful little green field. 
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which you enter by an arch, and 
which is lighted by a circular painted 
window : here the doctor is reported 
to have held his family worship. 
Across the hall, on the right hand, is 
the clean, bright, old fashioned draw- 
ing-room, with its bower window 
looking over the rich green leaves and 
lawn. There are three little stair- 
cases, one of which is of white stone, 
all running up from the hall, as if 
striving who would be at the top of 
the house first, and meeting each 
other half way up at the queerest, 
out of the way, small landing places, 
lighted up by deep ancient windows, 
with broad ledges inviting you to sit 
down. These staircases lead to an- 
other set of rooms, as curious as any 
in the house: here are two antique 
drawing-rooms, most neatly preserved, 
and appropriately fitted up, by Mr. 
Mallett, the present proprietor of Del- 
ville ; and here, too, is Delany's an- 
cient reception room, where he met 
and welcomed his many literary 
friends, whom to entertain, and re- 
joice with, was the great happiness 
of his long and kindly life. The lawn 
stands in the midst of a delicious 
sweet air, high and dry, and fully 
eighty feet above low water mark. 
The groundsinclude twenty-four acres, 
so Swift's rythmical Elzevir edition 
of its glories is not according to truth : 
the surface of the soil is diversified 
and undulating. Here is a stream 
rather strangulated; also a pond or 
lakelet choky and apoplectic ; a 
bath for eels, full of duckweed and 
mud; and a dissipated old cascade, 
very shaky and scampish looking. 
But where art fails, nature is strong 
and fair ; and age, that has loosened 
and cast down man's works, here has 
but matured and established in 
greener and fresher beauty her own 
perennial productions. The timber 
is excellent and picturesque : here are 
rich chestnuts, spreading elms, ever- 
green oaks, writhing laocoon-Uke mul- 
berry trees, lovely delicate acacias, 
and the ivy and snapdragon verdantly 
luxuriating all up and along the old 
and circling waits. Near the house 
is "The Terrace," where, no doubt, 
the doctor walked — ofttimes solus, or 



with either wife, first or second, in 
succession, in connubial reciprocity of 
sentiment engendered by the greenery 
around. Here, too, his guests from 
college or court, the numerous and 
learned convivra took anteprandial 
exercise to generate an appetite for 
the coming dinner — for Delany was 
famous for his good fore — or leisurely 
sauntered The graveyard wall of 
Glasnevin church flanks the grounds 
of Delville, and just by it is a nonde- 
script hybrid building, between a 
grotto and a temple, with a triangu- 
larly shaped front* supported by four 
pillars, with Ionic trigfyphs, mkI dis- 
playing an architrave on which is 
painted 

" Vestigia detpicii urbis ;" 

which poesy bears the character of 
having been supplied by Swift. On 
the back wall of this little temple is 
an oil painting, much effaced by time 
and damp, representing St. Paul— at 
least, such is the tradition — speaking 
with hand stretched out and bearded 
chin. In brow and eye the figure 
resembles Socrates, but it is better 
nosed than the Athenian. It is stand- 
ing between two pillars. This paint- 
ing is attributed to Mrs. Delany, as 
are also two medallions, white on a 
blue ground ; one is over the Apostle's 
figure, and is " fair Stella's counter- 
feit ;" it represents a beautiful nymph- 
like, small, classic head and face, deli- 
cate and refined. The other medal- 
lion, just opposite Stella's, is said to 
be Vanessa's, but this is doubtful. 
Beneath this little temple are two 
vaults, approached from the outside, 
where a number of tvpes were dis- 
covered, and where it is said that 
Swift, assisted by Delany, printed, 
with his own hands, the proofs ot 
"The Legion Olub." A small, low 
door connects Delville grounds and 
the graveyard of Glasnevin church. 
Here, just as you enter, standing half 
stuck in the ground, is a nameless, 
crooked, dark tombstone, overshadow- 
ing the spot where repose the ashes 
of Robert Emmet ;* and it struck me 
how apt and graphic were the lines of 
Moore s lyric epitaph on this unfor- 
tunate, which commence the most 



* My authority for this fact was the present proprietor of the place, who most 
courteously and intelligently pointed out to us the various points of interest at 
Delville. 
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beautiful song that ever was written 
or sung — 

" Oh, breathe not his name, lei it rest in the 



Where, cold and unhonoured, his ashes are 
laid." 

In this churchyard Doctor John 
Barrett, the learned eccentric and 
money-loving Vice-Provost of Trinity 
College, is buried, and the poor of 
Glasnevin were enriched for a time 
by the streams of his posthumous 
bounty. Here, too ? repose Delany's 
dust, and that of his first wife. We 
have before alluded to his most lauda- 
tory inscription on her tombstone. 
Swift Hkea Delville and its master 
both, yet he ridicules it for its size, 
Lilliputianixing the whole concern, 
and, probably, he was thinking of the 
Court of Mildendo when he wrote the 
following lines : — 

* Would yon that Delville I describe, 
Believe me, sir, I will not jibe ; 
For who could be satirical 
Upou a thing so very small ? 
You scarce upon the borders enter, 
Before you're at the very centre. 
A single crow would make it night, 
If o'er your farm he took his flight ; 
Yet in this narrow compass we 
Observe a vast variety. 
Both, walls, walks, meadows, and parterres, 
Windows, and doors, and rooms, and stairs; 
And hills, and vales, and woods, and fields, 
And hay, and grass, and corn it yields ; 
All to your haggard brought so cheap in, 
Without the trouble, and mowing, or reap- 
ing; 
A razor — though to say it I'm loathe— 
Would shave you and your meadow both. 
Though small your farm, yet here's a house 
Full Urge to entertain a mouse ; 
But where a rat is dreaded more 
Than furious Caledonian boar j 
For if 'tis entered by a rat 
There's no more room to bring the cat. 
A little rivulet seems to steal 
Along a thing you style your vale ; 
And this you call your sweet meander, 
Which might be sucked up by a gander. 
Next come I to your kitchen-garden, 
Where one poor mouse would fare but hard 

in; 
And round the garden is a walk 
Ho bigger than a tailor's chalk. 
Thus leempute the space that's in it— 
A snail creeps o'er it in a minnte ; 
One lettuce makes a shift to squeeze 
Up through a tuft you call your trees ; 
And once again a single rose 
Peeps from a bud that never blows ; 
Tis vain, then, to expect its bloom. 
It cannot bud for want of room. 
In short, in all your country seat 
There's nothing but your$e(f is great." 

If we consider Delany as a writer, 
we hare not much to say on his be- 



half. He is old-fashioned and ver- 
bose ; more learned than instructive ; 
more logical than interesting. His 
life of David is a heavy, periphrastic 
biography. The bright, flowing, trans- 
lucent stream which comes breaking 
over and sparkling amidst the silver 
rocks of Scripture story, he has turned 
into an earth and stone reservoir of 
his own construction, and presents it 
to his readers in the dull surface of 
his outspread exegesis. In Delan/s 
argument8against Bayle he overshoots 
the mark, and unwittingly impugns 
the truth of the Scripture narrative. 
Delany would make David an angel ; 
Bayle would degrade him to a devil ; 
but the Bible just paints him as a 
man. 

Deiany's works were popular in his 
day. I should think that few read 
them now. He wrote a treatise on 
Polygamy "by Phileleutheius Dub- 
liniensis, in which, with many words, 
and not a few syllogisms, he proves 
that white is white, and black is not 
sky-blue. " Nee Deus mtersit" &c, 
he forgot the truth contained in this 
saw. His remarks on Swift against 
Lord Orrery's cavils are generous and 
stringent, and such as might be ex- 
pected from one so strongly attached 
to the dean as Delany was. 

I think Dr. Johnson, when speaking 
of this book, characterizes it as "vera- 
cious." I have never had the courage to 
read many of Delany" s sermons ; he 
published fifteen on "Social Duties," 
and afterwards added five more on the 
opposite vices. At the age of sixty, 
he first preached, and then gave to 
the^ world a sermon " on the Divine 
original of Tythes;" taking for his 
text the Tenth Commandment — 
" Thou shalt not covet ;" on which it 
was well remarked, that the preacher 
must have displayed more ingenuity 
than dialectic accuracy, if he could 
have deduced the Divine original 
of tithes from this prohibition. 
Delany wrote other discourses — two 
against duelling, and one on tran- 
substantiation ; and also a remark- 
able treatise on the eternity and just- 
ness of hell's torments. But, I should 
say, his name and fame rested more 
upon the traditional and published 
records which blend him up with 
Swift and his coterie ? than upon the 
printed products of his own mind. In 
the dean's society he was ever grate- 
fully happy : cordially and spiritedly 
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responding to and sympathizing with 
his eccentricities, and paying him that 
homage which Swift exacted as the 
price of his favour ; besides opening 
the doors of his comfortable and 
wealthy mansion at all times, for the 
dean and his literary acolytes, who 
offered incense, to enter in, and rest 
and be happy. The verselets we meet 
scattered through Swift's works, and 
attributed to Delany, are dull, dog- 
gerel enough, and possess no merit 
beyond that of having called out the 
wit of Swift in the reply, as the heavy 
iron elicits sparks when brought into 
collision with the flint 

Delany must have had mental 
power, or Swift would not have in- 
dited poetry of a laudatory nature to 
him. He must, too, have had moral 



worthy or Dr. Johnson would not have 
complimented him on his veracity. 
He appears to have been a kind- 
hearted, genial, and generous man ; a 
scholar, perhaps a little pedantic — 
more educated than intellectual — 
certainly very eccentric ; thoroughly 
original, and independent in his modes 
of acting ; in private life domestic 
and loving, and so hospitable as 
seriously to impair his fortune, which 
amounted to fully j£3,000 a-year, a 
handsome revenue for thedayshe lived 
in, but which was mostly life income. 

He died in Bath in 1768, when over 
eighty years of age. His wife sur- 
vived him for twenty years ; and was 
much in the quiet ana orderly Court 
of George III., who expressed great 
friendship for her, and evidenced the 
sincerity of his regard by assigning to 
her a life pension of £300 per annum. 

I stood upon an artificial mouhcL 
reared by the wall of Delville. ana 
overlooking much of the neighoour- 
ing country. The graveyard of Glas- 
nevin church was beneath me, and the 
cemetery, distinguished by O'ConnelTs 
monument in sight, and an atmos- 
phere peopled by shapes from the 
tomb around me. A sweet air and 
tender light, such as haunts old places, 
broods over and hallows this spot 
Under me was the dust of Barrett 
and Emmet, both remarkable Irish- 
men, yet how distinct! Here sleep 
also the kind Delany and his panegy- 
rized wife ; in the distance are O'Con- 
nelTs ashes. Here, in the grounds of 
Delville, amidst the trees, is "Tha 
Terrace Walk," planned by Doctor 
Helsham, and executed by Delany— 



where almost all that was literary and 
learned, the wits and the wise of that 
day, whatever wassparkling and what- 
ever was social inlrish educated society 
used to -assemble, and came here suc- 
cessively or collectively — as the case 
and time might be — to dine with the 
doctor, to delight themselves in the 
society of his distinguished guests, 
and to enjoy the green and leafy 
ruralities of Delville. 

" Libet iacere modo aab antSqaa iliee. 
Moao in tenaci gnunioe. 
Labantar parvis interim rivis aqo* : 
Queruntar in sylvis aYes." 

Hither came Addison, about the 
Tear 1717, when the place was yet 
young. At that time ne was Secre- 
tary to the Irish Lord Lieutenant; 
and whenever he could steal an hour 
or two from his dry official work at 
Dublin Castle, he would come to 
Delville to unbend, with its pleasant 
coterie, and forget his own Whiggism 
among so many clever and agreeable 
Tories. Hither came Tickell — hisOo- 
Secretary— no small social addition to 
the party, inasmuch as he was lively, 
agreeable, and extremely amiable; a 
man of note and no mean talent, and 
honoured by Swift as a correspondent 
Here, under Delany's spreading trees, 
and on this very Terrace Walk, it w 
said the Muse surprized him one day 
in a happy mood ; and " William and 
Mary," one of the best ballads in the 
English language, was conceived and 
produced into the world of poetry 
amidst the shades of Delville. Hither 
came Dan. Jackson,of whom little more 
is known than that he was a gentleman 
of birth, and the "victim** against 
whom Swift, Sheridan, and Delany 
shot off their shafts of wit in suc- 
cessive pun, rebus, acrostic, and 
doggrel, which would be most me- 
lancholy if not so purely absurd. 
Hither came Dr. Shendan whenever 
he could spare time from his classics 
and his classes in Grafton-streetj or 
his ditching and draining at Quilca. 
And then no guest was more happy, 
or more " lentus in umbra," at Pel- 
ville than the doctor. Nor was there 
any man or mind among that large 
and gifted circle who had the same 
measure of vast and accurate Greek 
and Roman scholarship, combined 
with such fecundity of natural genius, 
and ever ready wit, and racy origi- 
nality, as this brilliant but most un- 
fortunate man : ever the butt and the 
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delight of Swift, who alternately 
helped him and ridiculed him ; lam- 
pooning him on one occasion and eulo- 
gizing him on another ; always laugh- 
ing at him, and yet always loving him, 
as much as one of a nature so cold, 
and stern, and proud, and selfish, 
could love any other or his own sex. 
Hither came Stopford, then vicar of 
Finjjlas, "a man singular for his 
merit, learning, and modesty," ac- 
cording to Swift, and much valued 
for these qualities by Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney. He was a co-fellow* of 
Delany's in T.C.D., though his junior 
by some years. He was a gentle and 
dignified person, and we have no 
witticisms or puns of his on record, 
though he produced them from others 
towards himself. Swift called him 
"long-legged Jim" in his doggrels. 
Stopford was of a noble family, which 
did not make him less acceptable to 
the dean, who worshipped rank. He 
married nis own cousin, the Honour- 
able Anne Stopford, to which Swift 
refers jestingly when he says — 

" Bring down Long-flhanks Jim, but now I think 
<wrt be'* not come yet from Coortown, I fancy ; 
For I heard a month ago that he wai down there 
a oouxting sly Nancy.* 

Hither came Southern, the dramatist 
whenever he revisited his natal soil 
-of Iceland, the author of " Oroonoko" 
— the man of whom Pope said that 

" He came down to raise 
The -price of .prologues and of plays/* 

from the large sums he received for 
his tragedies, some of which John 
Dryden compared footway's for their 
passion and their pathos. Exquisitely 
spruce and neat in his dress, with his 
lace ruffles and his silver sword, and 
his hot Jacobite politics, and his pas- 
sion for music, and his complexion of 
mind thoroughly Irish in its variety 
and versatility, shifting " from grave 
•to gay, from lively to severe, and 
his knowledge of London and literary 
Jife, he was a Welcome and desired 

Siest ever by the circle at Delville. 
ither came Parnell, the author of 
u The Hermit" — a poem still popular 
-in nursery and school-room, and which 



in our juvenile days we remember 
committing to memory, it being con- 
sidered as a kind of rhythmical vade 
mecum .of morality. He was Stop* 
ford's predecessor in the living of 
Finglas, and died early, a victim to 
habits induced by grief for his wife's 
death. Hither came also— and all the 
oftener for the fare was good, the wine 
choice, and the company to his taste 
— Sir Richard Steele, from his neigh- 
bouring villa of Hampstead. Swift 
loved nim not, though their politics 
jumped together, and " did not mind 
conversing with nun." Hethusspeaks 
of him in a poetical letter to Delany : 

** Steele, -who owned what others writ, 
And flourished by imputed wit." 

Hither came the Grattans, liberal 
and learned : George Rochfort from 
Westmeath: and Lfldlow, a man of 
wit and fashion : and Matthew Ford 
from the north, an accomplished 
scholar; and hither came Mr. Wor- 
rell, whom Swift, because his birth 
was obscure, named Melchisedek, 
with as little reverence for the Scrip- 
ture as delicacy for the man, who 
was a humorous and complying cha- 
racter, one of the dean's vicars— like 
Partridge, a prodigious talker — like 
Parson Adams, a prodigious walker, 
and in many respects well suited for 
the society of Swift. Worrell's wife, 
too, was attractive and amiable, ana 
helped to enlarge the graceful female 
circle which assembled round the 
mistress of Delany's house and heart 
among whom were Rochfort ana 
Ludlow's wives ; Mrs. Moore, and 
the beautiful accomplished, and in- 
teresting Stella, accompanied by her 
duenna and pendant, Mrs. Dingley. 
And hither came The Dean— Drapier, 
— Bickerstaff, or Gulliver — the Irish 
"Cervantes" for humour, or rather 
the hero he paints, now tilting against 
the windmills or conventional pre- 
tension and social folly ; now running 
a course against the political Yan- 
guesians of what he conceived to be 
Whiggish corruption. The modern 
"Rabelais," with greater wit ? smaller 
learning, far mere regularity and 



* There is a curious catena — erudite and ecclesiastic— in this man's family. He 
was a Fellow of Trinity College; his son James was also a Fellow in 1753; and 
his grandson Joseph, after wards Rector of Con wall, was a Fellow in 1790. Then 
again he was Bishop of Cloyne ; his nephew, the Hon. Thomas Stopford, was 
jSsbopof Cork4 and his grandson, Dr. Edward Stopford, was Bishop of Meath 
.only a few years ago. 
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perfection of style — for if ever man 
wrote "English undefiled," it was 
Swift — and a degree or two less than 
the Frenchman's revolting and dis- 
gusting coarseness. Enemies have 
written against Swift, and reviled 
him ; friends and partizans have deified 
him; but to a thoughtful posterity 
his character, in its totality and har- 
mony, must ever be indefinite, be- 
cause inscrutable; a strange medley; 
an intellectual anomaly: a nature 
swerving between light and darkness ; 
majestic, yet mean: half spiritual, 
half animal; principles fused up with 
passions : dim and doubtful in motive; 
a full volume, half unclasped : a rich 
casket, partially open; a subjective 
being, to be but guessed at; and a 

Ssychology, like the centre of Austra- 
a, unknown, untracked, and which 



has never yet been approached or 
understood. 

And lastly, in summing up this 
sketch, I would invite the reader to vi- 
sit our thrice noble collegB library, 
and survey the bust of Delany : and 
thence proceeding to Delville, linger 
amidst the leafy solitudes he loved, 
and pause before his tomb. 

In the former he will see how Art 
has written his character in speaking 
lineaments of expressive marble ; in 
the latter, how Nature has traced his 
epitaph, and yearly renews it in the 
green records of his creative taste, his 
love of the simple and the beautiful, 
and the hundred lingering associations 
which proclaim the power he pos- 
sessed of engaging and retaining the 
friendship of the wise and the good. 



THE HALF BROTHEBS. 



CHAPTER I. 



" Pass the claret, Harry, the bottle 
is with you ; now, then, here's to your 
field-marshalship. God bless you, my 
boy." 

u Thank you, dear Robert." The 
youth, as he replied, kept his eyes 
fixed upon the water in the hand- 
glass as intently as though he saw his 
future depicted in it "I hope it may 
be so, since it would please you. You 
must forgive my not being in spirits." 

"That I won't," cried the other, in- 
terrupting him ; " bless me, sir, you 
should be in tearing spirits. If I were 
in your place, with thirty years off 
my shoulders, and my cornet's com- 
mission in my pocket, pepper my nose, 
if I would not have blown up all my 
learning books, and made a cock-shy 
of the French clock by this time ! " 

It was quite unnecessary to pepper 
Mr. Robert Ashton's nose, inasmuch 
as it had the appearance of being 
already devilled, and of having had 
a glass of port wine poured over it 
in addition; but, nevertheless, the 
ejaculation, as being one of his fa- 
vourite and least violent ones, must 
be chronicled. 

" Yes, Robert," continued the boy, 
" but when you were ray age, I think, 
you had not a happy home to leave, 
and a brother, such as I have, who 



gratified your every wish before it 
had found words to express itself; 
who was a father to you without a 
father's sternness, and a friend with 
the same blood in his veins as in 
your own. Fifteen years, brother, I 
have been under this roof with yon, 
and never, never once, although you 
are so different, have you spoken one 
cruel word to me." 

"My dear Harry," said the elder, 
huskily, and making much ado about 
lighting his after-dinner pipe, "I won't 
have you talk like this. Cruel words ! 
well, no: I should think scarcely any 
one would be brutal enough to badger 
such aboy asyou,who would never even 
hurt a butterfly at a time of life when 
it was my delight to shoot cats with 
an air-gun. I am sure if I ever swore 
at you, which maybe I have done once 
or twice in the year or so, it was all 
in brotherly love. I look upon yon, 
Harry" — an indescribably gentle ex- 

Sression fell upon the bronzed and 
eep livid brow of the speaker, like 
sun-rays falling through green leaves 
upon a gnarled trunk — as on some 
delicate being, whose loving nature 
requires another to cling to, almost — 
you know I speak it without offence, 
Harry— almost as though you were 
my sister." 
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A flush leapt into the young lad's 
cheek, like a sudden flame. 

** As for courage, Harry," continued 
the other, "were you not the only one 
who would come nigh me when I was 
stricken with the black fever, when 
death was sentry over my very cham- 
ber door. What a bold tread then 
had vour light footsteps, what a brave 
steadiness had your tender hand." 

**Dan't> Robert, please don't," ap- 
pealed the other, who did not trust 
himself to speak above a whisper; " I 
did nothing to boast of" 

" Eh ! what ! Harry, my dear boy, 
tears I Ton should not have begun 
these — these— recriminationa All I 
wished to say to-night, before we 
parted, was this: — every young fel- 
low who joins a regiment must expect, 
at first, a little badgering, a few prac- 
tical jokes; they will soon find out 
what a capital fellow you are, you 
know; but just for a day or two you 
must put up with a little fun. I need 
not point out to you where that sort 
of thing should stop, should be made 
to stop, Harry; but with the best in- 
tentions a young man sometimes gets 
into a hobble. Now in such a case 
you will apply tome, brother: I under- 
stand these things ; and your honour, 
which I am sure you will keep stain- 
less, is mine, my lad." 

The boy rose up, when he had 
finished, without a word of reply, im- 
printed a kiss upon the elder s brow, 
above the hand which was shading 
his eyes as if from the firelight, and 
hastily left the room. 

" Now I dare say I have hurt the 
good lad's feelings, exclaimed Robert 
Ash ton, striking the mahogany with 
his closed fist, so as to set the glasses 
ringing. " I am such a precious rough 
dog ; why, of course, he knows how 
to take care of himself without my 
cursed interference. Pepper my nose! 
if, with that long line of fighting an- 
cestry yonder, and Sir Hildebrand for 
his great grandfather, he can be any 
thing else but a fire-eater. By-the- 
bye, how wonderfully like the boy is 
to Sir Hildebrand's wife ! How fea- 
ture and expression descend! The 
very same blood seems to redden her 
fair cheek that burnt in his, last 
minute." Robert took up one of the 
massy old silver candlesticks that 
stood by his side, and held it be- 
fore the canvas. "How slight she 
looks ! Yet this was she who got the 



north-west front of the castle battered 
down, because she would not surren- 
der it, in her knight's absence, to 
the whole Hanoverian army. Harry 
would do the same, I trust; yes, he 
would surely do the same" 

The head of the House of Ashton, 
in addition to this reflection, pro- 
ceeded to solace himself with another 
pipe. As his head lay back upon the 
comfortable arm-chair, his eyes began 
to close and his brain to wander. It 
was a fitting room wherein to dream 
such dreams as his : oak-panelled, 
picture-hung, and (although some half 
a dozen candles were burning on the 
table and in sconces upon either side 
the carven chimney-piece) very dimly 
lighted ; where the long curtains 
shrouded the deep bay window, all 
was shadow, and shadow in the far- 
ther corners, save where a burnished 
shield or well-polished spear-head re- 
turned a doubtful ray ; all round the 
walls, between every pair of portraits, 
glistened some arm of ancient warfare, 
separating father from son and bro- 
ther from brother, as the wars them- 
selves in which tney were used had 
often done, when the same Ashtons 
were in the flesh ; for, by the side of 
the ringletted Kingsman hung the 
square -browed Cromwellian, and a 
dame in the colours of the House of 
Orange depended from the nail neigh- 
bour to that which supported the fe- 
male partisan of the Stuarts. 

Sir Guy and Sir Ambrose, Sir John 
and Sir Hildebrand, with their re- 
spective ladies, and the deeds which 
they did, or which they refused to 
do, at peril of life and land — often 
upon the most untenable grounds, and 
for reasons diametrically opposite to 
those which animated their prede- 
cessors or descendants — swept in long 
procession through the half-closed 
chambers of their successor's mind. 
He drank, and hunted, and fought, 
and made love in their good company, 
as he had done (after dinner) a thou- 
sand times before ; now, he was help- 
ing one of them to turn the vats of 
strong beer into the empty moat, so 
that all men might drink to the happy 
restoration of the second Charles ; and 
now setting his house in order, with 
another, to resist, with pike ana can- 
non, some inroad of the later banished 
Stuart. All that interested him in 
such matters, asleep or awake, was 
not whether this or that king pros- 
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pered, but what the Ashtons did 
against or for him. The History of 
England only moved him so far as it 
affected his forefathers, and of all the 
sieges in Great Britain, the ineffectual 
circumvention of Ashton Castle for 
fourteen days by Fairfax, was to him 
the most worthy of admiring record. 
Never had the old fortress had prouder 
owner than he, and never, maybe, 
although he would have held it blas- 
phemy were it spoken, a more truly 
chivalric one. 

Robert Ashton, the father, whose 
nature humility had failed to soften, 
but which, opposition incited to fury, 
had despised his wife and hated his 
eldest son. Thirty years had that owner 
of Ashton Castle and his heir dwelt 
in the same world, and half that time 
they had lived apart and enemies. 
The son had been least to blame, but 
since his cruel parent had been laid 
in the Ashton vault, Robert had much 
reproached himself with his past con- 
duct, and a feeling of penitence, per- 
haps, assisted not a little to swell that 
full tide of love which flowed in his 
manly heart towards his half-brother. 
The old man had taken a second wife, 
when he should rather have been 
thinking of the tomb, whither he had 
but just carried his first ; and she had 
died in childbirth with young Harry. 
The motive of that marriage had been 
mainly spite against Robert; who him- 
self, with but little better reason, had 
married in haste, at the same time, 
with even a worse result. Mrs. Robert 
Ashton had spurned the at least 
loyal and kind regard of her husband, 
and deserted him for a heartless pro- 
fligate; no divorce had been ever 
obtained by the injured man, who 
shrunk from the public avowal of such 
disgrace and shame. The seducer 
was not even of gentle blood. The 
childless, wifeless nusband had long 
given up hope of offspring for him- 
self, and looked upon Harry with 
content as the future head of his an- 
cient house. 



Robert had been articled in early 
life, through a vexatious whim of his 
father, and in order to annoy the boy, 
to an attorney ; a degradation, as he 
seemed to consider, of itself almost 
incapacitating him from representing 
the family, and a blot upon the Ash- 
ton scutcheon only second to that 
whkh it had suffered through the 
infamy of his wife. Since his father's 
death he had remained, with little 
variation, in his beloved stronghold, 
occupying himself in improvements 
therein, and in field sports, his young 
half-brother forming almost his only 
society; before that time^ however, 
Robert had been a roving fellow 
enough, and especially familiar with 
the followers of his favourite profes- 
sion, the gentlemen of the sword. He 
had just succeeded in getting a cor- 
net's commission for Harry in the 
regiment of his old acquaintance, 
Colonel Blueboy ; and it was this that 
had caused the conversation above 
related between the half-brothers. 
Neither the faithless wife, nor the 
attorney's office, his usual night-mares, 
intruded upon Robert's after-dinner 
dream this evening, but he had, in- 
stead, a confused and unsatisfactory 
sensation of a personal combat witn 
an unknown knight, in complete ar- 
mour, who presently being cloven to 
the chin by stroke of battle-axe, turn- 
ed out to be no other than young 
Harry himself, who, with his soft, 
light hair blood-bedabbled, and his 
blue eyes shut for ever, lay dead upon 
the drawbridge of Ashton HalL 

Robert awoke, shuddering, with 
the shadow of the dreadful vision 
about him yet 

"A bad omen," muttered he, "an 
evil dream ; I am net behaving rightly 
in this matter : Harry shall do noth- 
ing that he aoes not like. I have 
played the devil with myself times 
enough, but the lad is a better lad 
than ever I was; he does not like 
soldiering, he likes books and writing 
best; Harry shall choosa." 



CHAPTER IL 



Robert Ashton, the father, upon 
his first wife's demise, had gone into 
the county family-market and bought 
another, with, as we have already 
hinted, very reprehensible haste. 
Moreover, the young lady — and she 
was very young indeed— was not only 



no party to the transaction of which 
she was the principal subject, but 
also absolutely shrank, in herwomanly 
weakness, from the bridegroom whom 
her friends had provided for her. 
Highly eligible, as her reason must 
needs have told her he was, she bad 
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still an instinctive horror of her liege 
lord from the first ; and when she had 
been his lady for a year, she was glad to 
die : save that her lip lingered upon the 
baby-cheek of the immediate cause of 
her decease, and her thin hand clung 
convulsively, as loath to part around 
the neck 01 her infant Not only 
feature and expression, but disposi- 
tion itself will sometimes descend ; 
and heads of fiery houses, who wish 
to have fiery children, should abstain 
from such fiery manifestations as 
break the hearts of women. Henry 
Ashton was his mother's son, a shy 
and studious boy, with the most 
affectionate heart. He had been suf- 
fered by his half-brother, after his 
father's death, to take his own way, 
and gratify his own tastes, as he 
would, in every thing. The library 
was his chosen haunt, and the ter- 
races, moat, and garden-ground about 
the castle, all the outer world that 
he desired He loved the stately 
pile almost as dearly as Robert did, 
out for different reasons : mainly, be- 
cause his own life had been passed 
within it ; because his own thoughts, 
the creations of his own brain, had 
had their birth there. He had peo- 
pled it with imaginary or poetically 
refined inhabitants, and assigned to 
them the most ultra-chivalric deeds 
in the days of old. Such sympathies 
as he thought he had with his mm 
ancestry, he had expressed in ballad, 
to his brother's wonder and delight : 
but the verses, which were spirited 
enough, were only the offspring of a 
temporary phase of feeling. Had he 
been personally acquainted with the 
doughty Sir Hildebrand himself, he 
would probably have considered that 
hero to be a greater savage than he 
really was. His half-brother, however 
— with all his impetuosity and rough- 
ness — Harry passionately loved ; un- 
derstood, if he did not sympathize 
with, his pride of ancestry ; admired, 
if he did not emulate, his wild en- 
thusiasm for the chase ; and not only 
forgot all his faults, but embellished 
his nature with a sort of fairy trellis- 
work of his own fancy, upon which 
grew all kinds of beautiful flowers of 
nobleness and honour, upon which he 
was never tired of gazing. He would 
have laid down his life for Robert; 
he had already imperilled it for him, as 
we have heard, and he was now about 
to sacrifice, for his sake, his liberty. 



When he left the dining-room after 
his brother's piece of advice, he re- 
tired to his own room, and sat over 
the fire without lighting a candle for 
hours. Upon a couch beside him lay 
his new and splendid uniform — the 
helmet that sits so lightly upon the 
brow of youth ; the sword that young 
men love to gird upon their thighs — 
but he regarded them not Not only 
by intuition — which in such a case as 
his, is always strong and generally re- 
liable — but by acquaintance with his 
brother's military visiters, he well 
knew that his future companions 
would be uncongenial, their pleasures 
distasteful, and their duties irksome 
to him. He would have been, in any 
case, loath to leave the simple and 
retired way of life in which his feet 
had been set hitherto, to his great 
content; but to exchange it for the 
jarring trade of arms was especially 
bitter to him. He undid the case- 
ment which opened upon a balcony 
in the south front of the castle, and 
stepped out into the autumn night : the 
scene, in the clear moonlight was 
broad and distant — " He looked upon 
a hundred fields, and every one he 
knew." Beneath him lay the south- 
ern bastion, with its little plot of fad- 
ing flowers, the latest of the year ; 
where in spring-time also the young 
summer set her first green footprints, 
which he should look for there no 
more ; beyond, under the terrace, the 
quaint old garden, with its weird- 
shaped yew, sloping down into the 
moat, upon whose glassy bosom he 
had often floated in the shallop that 
was now safe housed in its winter 
home; the park, with its oak-crowned 
knolls and dells, that would be leafy 

r'n when he was faraway, and where 
deer would come down in troops 
to the shady pools ; the river outside 
the park, whose voice rose up to him 
the most regretfully of all, from bath- 
ing-place and trout-pool, from cata- 
ract and pebbly ford ; and the far-off 
fells, upon whose heathery heights he 
had often drank the breezes, the 
elixir of the hill-tops, and of the glo- 
rious seas ; — all these things lay before 
him like a picture, whereof, for the 
future, he must needs content himself 
with the engraving which the cunning 
handicraftsman, Memory, had made of 
it upon his inmost heart Was it the 
moonlight only, flooding yonder quiet 
earth-spot, or a glint of ocean itself, 
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in the extreme distance ? How many 
thousand miles — at least it reminded 
him of that — might the seas part him 
from these familiar sights? How 
many years before the happiness, with 
which they had filled him from his 
youth up, should return again ! The 
boy's heart grew very full, and sank 
within him. Half mechanically, and 
half on purpose, he began to croon his 
favourite melody of "Bonnie Doon," 
but the very first verse nearly choked 
him. At that moment a heavy hand, 
made light with its mission of love, 
was laid upon his shoulder, and his 
brother Robert's voice said, tenderly, 

" Harry, lad, its not too late still : 
do as you like, my boy; I should 
never forgive myself if I made you 
unhappy through my whims." 

The other grasped the speaker's 
hand with passionate warmth, but 
never turned his face, nor spoke one 
word. 

" To-morrow morning we will send 
a letter off to old Blueboy, instead of 
you ; good night, dear lad" 

Robert pressed the hand that was 
still holding his, and re-entered the 
bedchamber. He could not, however, 
repress a sigh of disappointment As 



soon as the door closed upon his re- 
treating figure, Harry followed. He 
packed up his uniform, and finished 
all his arrangements for departure in 
haste, as though to preclude any 
change of his own purpose. He also 
wrote a farewell letter to his brother 
Robert, thanking him for the many 
proofs of his affection, and. most of 
all, for that latest one, which the boy 
had not taken advantage of, the pro- 
posal to refuse the cornetcy. The 
rest of the night he spent in selecting 
papers from the desk which he was 
to leave at home, burning some and 
returning others to their sanctuary. 
Many a favourite volume, too, he took 
down from its shelf; and glanced in 
for a few minutes, as though he were 
bidding good-by to a friend. Pre- 
sently the hills to eastward began to 
redden, and the dawn to sweep over 
the park land upon breezy wings. 
Then he arose, and sought the stables, 
called up a groom, who did his behests 
with an alacrity that bespoke the 
young man to be a favourite, and 
was off in an hour or so, without 
trusting himself to bid adieu to any 
one, upon his way to join his regiment 
in Ireland. 



chapter in. 



Colonel Blueboy, commanding that 
crack cavalry regiment, " The Spank- 
ers," was of what is somewhat com- 
prehensively termed "the old school" 
of military men; and if they had 
their defects, they certainly were not 
without their accomplishments. He 
had seen many men, ladies, and cities ; 
had served in the four quarters of the 
globe, in as many different regiments, 
and was the man, perhaps, with the 
best gifts of a peculiar kind in any of 
them. He had a trick of keeping 
tobacco alight while at full gallop, 
possessed by no other officer in the 
Cayennes (102nd), whereby he won 
many a cheroot sweepstakes while 
that gallant corps was in Bengal; 
and the stories afloat about him, 
illustrative of his dexterity at whist, 
were absolutely numberless. He was 
in command of the 102nd at Curry- 
lebad, in the Hill Country, where 
play was at that time very high : 
upon one occasion, after having lost all 
his money, and five pounds over to the 
Resident, he wrote a letter explanatory 
of his temporary embarrassment, and 



forwarded with it to that fortunate 
civilian an enormous plate-warmer. 
" It is worth double the money," said 
the note; "and is, moreover, a sort 
of heir-loom of the Blueboy family." 
The Resident accepted it, although he 
was not much interested in that noble 
race, and plate-warmers were far 
from being articles of necessity at 
Currylebad. When the major, as he 
then was, in course of time (and na- 
ture), had won back all his losses, 
and a great deal beside, the Resident 
returned the plate-warmer in part- 
payment; whereupon, Major Blue- 
boy not only refused to receive it> 
but, professing to treat the matter as 
a personal insult, called out his debtor, 
and shot him in the leg. 

On another occasion, the general in 
command of the district, who had 
heard how things were going on in 
the Cayennes, sent fox our major to 
head-quarters. 

" I am sorry to say, Blueboy," said 
he, confidentially, " that reports reach 
me of there being a great deal of 
gambling going on in your regiment" 
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"There 7ww been, sir," confessed 
the major — " there certainly has been ; 
but there ia none now ; nor will there 
be any in future." 

"I am glad to hear you say so," 
replied his superior ; " but, between 
ourselves, I should like to be assured 
of this." 

"Well, then," replied our major, 
frankly, "between ourselves, I have 
won every shilling of the young dogs* 
money." 

And this was literally the case. 

Indeed, no corps in his Majesty's 
service, perhaps, had a finer sight to 
exhibit to a stranger, after mess, than 
" The Spankers" had in their colonel 
at the whist-table. He had sorted 
his cards not only according to their 
suits, but their values, with not a 
pip reversed, nor an honour standing 
upon its head before the major, his 
partner (who was near-sighted), had 
found out what were trumps : he had 
time to glance rapidly over both his 
opponents' hands — mind, we don't 
say he did it (for we have known 
him to snuff a candle with a pistol 
bullet, at twenty paces, and make no 
doubt that he could do it at forty, if 
money enough was laid upon the feat), 
but ne had time to do it — before 
either had lifted eyes from his cards. 
Before Smith, whose turn (suppose) 
it was to begin, could lead, Colonel 
Blueboy had made three observations 
to the bystanders — so frightfully per- 
plexing to that nervous captain that 
he would abandon his two first in- 
tentions (he always had two at least), 
and lead trumps up to the colonel's 
ace, which was the turn-up card. Did 
Smith object, and remark that "whist 
was whist," the old fox would promise 
to amend, observing, however, that for 
his part, he played for amusement — 
clearing, however, five hundred pounds 
per annum at it— and preferred a so- 
cial- friendly rubber to one conducted 
under such very stringent principles. 
At which retort Captain Smith turn- 
ing peony red, would drop a card 
upon the floor, with its face upwards, 
which Blueboy, at the very first 
opportunity, would call. With all 
this, the colonel was by no means 
unpopular in his regiment ; he could 
be agreeable enough upon any topic, 
while to hear him upon horses, or upon 
the vintages, was to go away a wiser 
man, unless you were previously an 
idiot That exception is made, be- 



cause Cornet Jawler, of "the Span- 
kers," and the weakest young man 
in the corps, was upon one occasion 
so far from being improved by his 
superior's lecture upon the latter 
subject, as to turn it and Blueboy into 
the extremest ridicule, although with- 
out the least intention of so doing. 

The two had been dining together 
at the colonel's club in London, and 
at dessert the young man began im- 
bibing some very particular port as 
though it were porter. 

" I say," at last, cried the host, out 
of all patience, and after all kinds of 
encomiums and biographies of the 
wine had been thrown before the 
youth as fruitlessly as pearls before a 
pig, "do you know that that wine 
which you are swilling in this manner 
is thirty-four port V 9 

"Aw," lisped Jawler, "is it in- 
deed ! aw ; tolerably good at the price, 
too." 

"Bless me!"— that was not the 
exact expression of Colonel Blueboy, 
but it looks better in print than the 
original remark — "bless me! if the 
creature does not think that my 
wine — the wine that / order — is 
one pound fourteen shillings a dozen ! 
Confound him !" 

Of course Jawler was rich, or thecor- 
net would scarcely have been in such 
good company. Blueboy was one of 
those who, having been bled pretty 
freely in their young days themselves, 
consider the practice, in their old ones, 
of a little phlebotomy upon other 
people, more than justifiable. He 
had become, long before Harry Ash- 
ton joined nis regiment, not only a 
skilful practitioner, but a very agree- 
able one. He entertained his victims, 
during the very pillage of them, with 
a hundred stories, told with a rough 
humour so admirably natural as to 
impress them with the notion, that 
the old reprobate must needs have 
something good about him after 
alL He was eminently a man who 
carried all his wealth of wits at his 
tongue's end ; but he had managed, as 
often happens, to acquire for himself 
quite a different reputation. "If 
Blueboy had but read, what might he 
not have donel What a fine brain 
to be thus dissipated upon nothings ! 
By Jove, sir, a wrangler spoilt !" were 
the sort of tributes that he exacted 
from almost every body ; much in the 
same manner as we credit a clever 
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thief for the power to have achieved 

greatness had he chosen to be an 
onest man*; whereas Colonel Blue- 
boy knew what he could do, and what 
he could not do, better than any other 
person. A particularly practical man 
he was, and endowed with the keenest 
common sense. Far from being pomp- 
ous — for he well knew the inconve- 
niencies of always driving a coach 
and six — he was jjust sufficiently dig- 
nified to make his familiarity agree- 
able ; in short, he was altogether the 
sort of mafr to get a piece of plate 
presented to him by his fellow-crea- 
tures : and upon his leaving " the 
Spankers," and retiring into club life 
in London, we happen to know that 
this was done. 

In- sober earnest however, this man 
was by no means fit to have command 
of a regiment, and " the Spankers," 
or at least the Spanker officers, were 
held by a very loose rein indeed. The 
mess was a* most disorderly one, and 
its proceedings sometimes disgrace- 
ful to any corps. The colonel wel- 
comed young Ashton not without 
some heartiness as the brother of his 
friend, and of one who had lent him 
money. 

" I think," said he, " you will find 
us as ioHy a set of fellows as ever 
wore his Majesty's uniform;" — an 
eulogium, which he enhanced and in- 
tensified by the ingenious insertion* of 
four distinct blasphemies. Never was 
speech of the gallant Blueboy with- 
out embellishments of this sort, and 
indeed he used them, as it seemed, 
instead of punctuation, in general re- 
serving the most tremendous for the 
finish or full stop. Many of his officers 
attempted to rival him in this accom- 
plishment but none succeeded except 
Captain Vials. This gentleman had 
all the vices of his superior without 
the talents. His self-appointed mis- 
sion was to take in hand all young- 
sters who joined the regiment, in order 
to make " Spankers" of them — that 
is to say, to model them after his own 
pattern; and for this service he ex- 
pected a little remuneration. His 
success as modellist not being at all 
signal, as may be well supposed, with 
Cornet Ashton, he began to hate that 
unplastic young gentleman with much 
cordiality. Ashton did not play, would 
not be made drunk, declined to ap- 
preciate—racy though it was— the 
conversation of the captain, and was 



satisfied with his own horses without 
buying Vials' bargains. The man's 
character was as plain to Harry's in- 
stinct from the very first as though 
he had been brought up. like him, 
amid the atmosphere of billiard -rooms 
and betting-rooms-: the one was too 
young to know how to conceal his anti- 
pathy, and the other tee brutal to care 
to do so, since nothingwas to be obtain- 
ed by concealment The cornet was in 
the captain's troop, and suffered ac- 
cordingly. At mess he was the object 
of his superior's coarsest jests and most 
insulting raillery. He was termed 
Lucy Ashton, after the lady of Lam- 
mermoor (where Vials had obtained 
that literary intelligence was never 
known), on account of his effeminate 
appearance, and had no rest from the 
foolish sallies of the captain's wit 
Presently his own apartment got to 
be invaded by this man and some of 
his choice companions. They would 
not suffer the poor lad to read, hut 
tore his books and even his letters. 
Coming in the night with their-' faces- 
blackened, after the manner of the 
more professional ruffians, they tilted 
up his bed when he was asleep, and' 
deluged him with water when he 
leaped out of it Perhaps, except 
in a very few regiments such as "the 
Spankers," there did not exist in the 
three kingdoms a more odious- and 
thoroughly contemptible crew than 
Messrs. Vials and Company. It will, 
of course, be asked, why did net this 
persecuted young man, instead ofsub- 
mitting to lead a dog's- life such as 
this, set his mark upon at least one 
of these gentry? Had he no poker, 
candlestick, sword, whereby he might 
have sent one into hospital for a 
space, or even have made a vacancy 
for good — certainly for that— in the 
Spanker corps) But it most be re- 
membered that the most of these 
things did not occur at once (they 
would not, perhaps, have occurred a* 
all if Ashton had " paid his foeting'' — 
as among the regular light-fingered 
folk — by allowing himself to be pil- 
laged in horseflesh or at cards) : gra- 
dually, as in this and that he showed 
himself to be unremunerative and free 
from vice, his tormentors had pro- 
ceeded from teasing to bullying, from 
liberties to downright insults. Te 
the sensitive boy himself his whole 
regimental life, indeed, had seemed 
nothing less than a course of abami~ 
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nable rudenesses ; but he had remem- 
bered what his half-brother had told 
him, how every new comer into mili- 
tary society must expect "a little 
badgering and a few practical iokes," 
and it was for Robert's sake that he 
had borne with them at the begin- 
ning. The fiery one of the pair was, 
in fact, the cause of the supineness of 
the other. Now it had become indeed 
difficult for the lad to act a manly 
part ; as difficult as for one who has 
teen habitually dishonest to become 
rigidly virtuous, and to confess to the 
world at the same time the shameful 
character of his previous history. 

lieutenant Philip Elton, of the 
Spankers, lodging in the opposite 
room to his, had acted very differently. 
He was a real sportsman (as few of his 
brother officers were), and much at- 
tached to all equine amusements. It 
had been supposed, and certainly not 
unreasonably, upon that latter ground, 
by Vials, that the youth would have 
been one after his own heart, and a 
little income to him ; and upon the dis- 
covery that Elton knew how to take 
care of himself, the captain had been 
disappointed and almost hurt. A 
young man who rode steeple-chases 
and yet did not play ecarte', was an 
anomaly he could neither understand 
nor forgive. Since, then, there was 
no other satisfaction to be obtained 
out of the young man, he determined 
to bully him, and began by insulting 
him one afternoon in the anteroom, 
where several officers were lunching. 
Elton did not reply, and the conver- 
sation turning presently upon shoot- 
ing with the pistol, Vials contradicted 
flatly an assertion which he made con- 
cerning his own proficiency with that 
weapon. There was a back yard of 
considerable size commanded by one 
of the windows, and Elton, taking up 
his forage cap, went out and set it 
there upon a pole about six feet from 
the ground ; then, pistol in hand, he 
walked away for a great distance. 

"I'll shoot through the rim of the 
peak," cried he, and his bullet clove 
thepeak, accoraingly. 

"When the target came to be examin- 
ed, Vials called out, with an impreca- 
tion, that it was his cap which the 
youngster had had the impudence to 
fire at 

"Of course it was," said Elton, 
coolly; "you did'nt suppose it was my 
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cap, did you ? and think yourself very 
lucky that it was not your head." 

Nobody ever turned young Elton's 
bed up after that remark. 

The example of this young hero had 
often presented itself to Cornet Ash- 
ton, with a bitter sense of the weak- 
ness of his own conduct; he knew 
him to be a good-tempered kindly 
fellow, and, therefore, less uncongenial 
than those among whom he found 
himself at the mess table ; and he de- 
termined, should any new indignity 
be offered, to ask the Lieutenant's 
advice. The poor lad had not long to 
wait. The same night upon which 
this resolution was taken, Ashton's 
door was broken open, he himself 
seized by four banditti, with crape over 
their faces, fastened into a chair, and 
shaved. That delicate down, whose 
growth upon his upper lip the youth 
was wont to watch with pardonable 
pride, was ruthlessly mown away. 
A brutal practical joke, ludicrous 
enough to read of, but humiliating and 
cruel to the last degree to him who 
was the subject of it No words can 
describe the deep-seated sense of 
indignity which ran through Harry 
Ash ton's veins like fire: the contempt 
which he felt towards his persecutors 
heightened still more his rage and 
agony. The mask had dropped off 
Vials' malicious features, during the 
fruitless struggle which the boy had 
made against his enemies, and upon 
him, at least, he determined to be re- 
venged. He strode into Elton's room, 
and found him sitting alone with his 
pipe and a sporting newspaper. There 
was something in the cheery tone of 
his "Come in, which reminded Harry 
of his half-brother, and gave him con- 
fidence to tell the young fellow all that 
he had gone through; although he felt, 
that during more than one portion 
of the recital, the other's lip was 
curling, and his contempt too strong 
for his compassion. Not till he had 
quite finished, however, did Elton 
speak a single word. 

"You have no mother, nor any fe- 
male belonging to you, very dear to you? 
Good. You have money enough, if you 
have to leave the regiment — Elton 
was quite a man of business in his own 
fashion — " to live upon pretty comfort- 
ably? Good. You must have thrust or 
shot at this blackguard, however, at all 
risks. He'll fight for very shame, of 
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course, but he won't like it. Let me see : 
to-morrow I am on duty ; the next morn- 
ing, then, at six, behind the Long Barn, 
shall I propose? — or, perhaps, half-past 
five will be better, smce the people of 
this country are fond of these little 
exhibitions, and will be making a ring 
for you to fight in, if they do but eaten 
a glimpse of a pistol." 

"I nad rather fight to-morrow," 
cried Ashton, hoarsely — " to-night— at 
once : he may insult me again." 

" Don't give him the chance; don't 
come out ; don't appear at mess : 
shoot him through the door should he 



try to break in again. It must he at 
the time I mentioned, and not before." 

"You will be my second, Elton? 
I have no friend." 

"Certainly, man, with very great 
pleasure; in fact, I ought to have set- 
tled this Vials myself. Good night 
Ashton." 

" Better late than never," murmur- 
ed the Lieutenant, resuming his news- 
paper, as the door closed upon his 
visiter. "The next l BeW will ha?e 
an interesting account of the whole 
affair." 



CHAPTEB IV. 



It was then very late, but Ashton sat 
up in his own room, thinking, far into 
the morning. No thought of right or 
wrong in the matter of the coming 
duel had hitherto intruded upon him, 
so strong were the feelings of insult 
and outrage in his passion-full breast ; 
but now the "still, small voice" be- 
gan to make itseli heard, and such 
vague notions of a Christian's duty 
as ne had acquired for himself, and 
at the instigation of his own devo- 
tional nature, (for of religious instruc- 
tion he had nad next to none J flash- 
ed with no doubtful light across the 
tempest of his mind. But far braver 
men than Harry have found their 
courage all too little for taking God's 
part in such a matter against the uni- 
versal Spanker opinion : and "I must 
fight," and "I will fight," muttered 
the boy between his clenched teeth, 
at last. When his thoughts reverted to 
the old castle, his home, to the scenes 
which he had loved so dearly, and to 
the affectionate brother who had been 
all in all to him so long, he was filled 
indeed with sorrow even to tears ; but 
it was because of his steady purpose 
to perform that action which would 
possibly cut him off from them for 
ever. They did not move him a hair's- 
breadth from his fixed purpose. Bitter- 
ly he bewailed the hour wherein he had 
refused his brother s generous offer,and 
entered upon this shameful, wretched 
life, now threatened with as shame- 
ful and wretched an end. It was 
some comfort to him, nevertheless, to 
read, again and again, his brother's 
letter, written upon the day of his own 
departure, wherein he called him his 



own brave Harry, and thanked him 
for the choice that he had made, "He 
will not know what has happened 
hitherto," thought the poor lao, "and 
when he hears of my being— being- 
dead, he will know that I died in 
defending my honour, which is his." 

Rocking himself to and fro in hia 
chair, as his thoughts were agitated 
this way and that, and with his fea- 
tures covered by his open hands, as 
though he would have them to shut 
out the future, he was unconscious of 
the entrance of some one into his 
room. He sprang up hastily as the 
new comer touched his shoulder, 
(thinking he must needs be one of 
his many persecutors,) but it was only 
to fall with a greeting of joy into the 
arms of his half-brother. He did 
not mark in that first glad recogni- 
tion how ghost-like, in the breaking 
dawn, looked his beloved Robert ; 
how worn with hasty travel and wan 
with anxiety were the well-known 
form and features ; how old and hag- 
gard and altogether changed seemed 
the iron man. 

"Why did you not writer cried 
Harry; "why have you come so sud 
denly? How pale and ill you look 
Here is wine and food ; eat and drink, 
and then tell me what has happened' 

Robert filled for himself a tumbler 
of wine, and emptied it at a single 
draught, but he did not touch a mor- 
sel : he was evidently nerving himself 
for some confession of evil news, and 
to judge by his ashy lips and trem- 
bling limbs, was failing in the attempt 

44 Speak! what is tne matter, bro- 
ther ? what has happened at homef" 
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"Nothing at home, Henry;" (Hen- 
ry! why not Harry, thought the boy); 
"nothing," replied the other, husk- 
ily; "my bad news has come from 
here. I saw Colonel Blueboy at his 
club in London ; he told me this — 
this news ; he said that there was a 
brother of mine, an Ashton. in his 
regiment who was a— a 

"A what, Robert V 1 inquired the 
lad, firmly, while his eyes looked 
steadily into those of his brother. 

" Why. afraid of powder," cried Ro- 
bert, with a horrible laugh; "that's 
alL" 

"That is a lie," said Harry, so- 
lemnly ; " He knows that that is a 
He." 

"That you have borne insult upon 
insult — the insulters have boastea of 
it — wrong upon wrong, without call- 
ing one of them to an account ; is 
that a lie, too. Henry \" 

"That is a lie, also, Robert; I call 
Heaven to witness." 

" I hope it is, boy," returned the 
other, in a voice wherein there was 
no hope. " I am come here to see 
that it is. I will dine with you at 
your mess to-morrow." 

"Not to-morrow," cried Henry; 
" dine any day but that" 

"Yes, «*o-morrow, brother ; there 
are fourteen hours — fourteen too 
many hours — betwixt this and then ; 
now, I must rest." 

While he was yet speaking he 
threw himself upon the sofa, with 
his face to the back of it, and was 
asleep, or seemed to be so, almost 
upon the instant. 

The boy had spoken truth : he was 
not afraid of death at any time ; at 
this moment he would have hailed it 
with delight in any form ; his shame 
had been bruited abroad so far as 
London, and the only friend he had 
in the world believed it One cold 
grip of the hand, smacking more of 
anxiety than affection, was all the 
caress he had received from the bro- 
ther for whose sake he had endured all 
his miseries. Another day of degra- 
dation, more embittered a thousand 
times by that brother's presence, had 
already dawned. Ah ! that he might 
but have stood muzzle to muzzle with 
the ruffian Vials before Robert 
awoke ! At an early hour, and while 
the latter was yet asleep, came Elton ; 
all was arranged, he said, for the next 
morning. The Captain had seemed 



much astonished, and had delivered 
himself of many imprecations, but he 
was prepared to fight It would be 
much better on all accounts, said the 
second, that Harry should not ap- 
pear at mess that evening ; but on the 
boy's explaining that his brother was 
bent on dining with him, it was ar- 
ranged that he should do so; Vials 
woidd scarcely have the indecency to 
offer a fresh insult under the circum- 
stances. 

" I suppose you will tell him," said 
Elton, pointing to the sleeper, " how 
you are situated ?" 

"Certainly not," cried the young 
man, hastily; "I would not have him 
know it for the world." 

Dreading nothing so much as the 
being left alone with Robert, Harry 
begged the Lieutenant to breakfast 
with them, and awoke his brother. 

The latter at first received the at- 
tentions of his new acquaintance very 
stiffly, but the congeniality of their 
dispositions soon drew them together. 

" He is evidently Harry's friend," 
thought Robert, " and a fine spirited 
young fellow enough, which looks 
well I wonder whether Blueboy may 
have been deceived, after all, by his 
informant" 

" Is Captain Vials a friend of yours, 
sir, may I ask?" inquired RJobert, 
suddenly. 

The two young men interchanged 
a meaning glance, which was not lost 
upon the inquirer. * 

"Not of mine," answered the Lieu- 
tenant—" certainly not" 

" Is he a man — forgive me for ask- 
ing such a question concerning one of 
your own corps, but I have a deep 
interest in the answer — is he a man 
likely to tell a falsehood V 

" No one more so, I should say," 
replied Elton, bluntly, "if it only 
suited his purpose." 

" And is he a bully where he gets 
the chance of being one, and a 
flatterer where there is any thing to 
be gained by that ?" 

"You have drawn the gallant cap- 
tain's character to a hair, sir ; but I 
am on duty to-day and must leave 
you. I shall have the pleasure, I 
believe, of seeing you again at mess." 

As soon as he had gone, Robert 
took out a note-book, and wrote in it 
a word or two. Still holding this 
book open in his hand, and resuming 
the cold and severe manner which he 
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dropped a little while speaking to 
Elton, he said, 

" Besides this Captain Vials, Henry, 
are there any more bullies in this re- 
giment ? I mean, to your own know- 
ledge, within your own experience.' ' 

Henry regarded the speaker in 
mute astonishment. 

"Again I ask you, brother," re- 
sumed Robert, "because I do not 
wish to acquire this information from 
other lips : but, hear it I will some- 
how!" 

Another panic ensued. No carved 
Egyptian sphynx had ever eyes more 
fixed or features more immovable 
than those of the questioner. Deter- 
mination, grim, unchangeable, was 
graven upon that rigid brow. 

" Their names, brother — their 
names?" 

The terrified lad replied in whispers, 
but the other repeated each name 
after him aloud, and set it down. 

"Weir, Brookes, Kennedy — one in- 
stant ; I must have it — Ormes, Hud- 
son ; there are no more, then ; you 
will point me out these men at mess, 
this evening. And now," he added 
this in a lighter tone, like one who 
sees his way at last out of a difficult 
situation, " let us ride a little." 

The half-brothers were mounted in 
five minutes, and rode far and fast 
until late in the afternoon. Their 
scanty conversation only referred to 
ordinary subjects ; each studiously 
avoiding that which lay nearest to 
his heart They did not reach bar- 
racks before it was time to prepare 
for mess ; there they, of course, sat 
side by side ; opposite to them were 
Vials and Company in their usual 
place; and at his brother's request, 
Harry introduced them to him, re- 
spectively. 

" Why, Ashton," cried a voice from 
another part of the table, " what have 
you done with yourself? How queer 
you look ! Why, what has become of 
your moustachios ?" 

A laugh which they took no pains 
to smother, broke from the half-dozen 
of choice spirits. 

" Vials has got them," cried Weir ; 
"you should have seen his face while 
we were shaving him." 

" My brothers face?" inquired the 
elder Ashton ; "do you refer to him? " 

There was no answer given to this 
for a little time : Weir having become 
suddenly conscious of his excessive 



discourtesy towards a guest of the 
regiment. Vials at length replied, 
with the least possible swagger in his 
tone, that it was only a bit of fun that 
they had with the youngster. 

Robert said, "Oh, indeed," and went 
on quietly with his fish. 

Only Harry knew the volcano that 
was raging then in his brother's breast 
In the mid-dinner time, and when the 
clatter of forks and plates was at the 
loudest, Robert leant a little across the 
table, and speaking so that he could be 
heard by those on the right and left 
of the person addressed, demanded, 

"Do you consider it also a bit of 
fun, Captain Vials, to represent a 
young man to his colonel, falsely, as 
oeing lily-livered." 

Vials coloured up to the roots of 
his hair. 

"I am annoying you," continued 
Robert Ashton, in the same forced 
and distinct tone, which by its very 
quietness had begun to attract general 
attention; "I should apologize ; let 
us have a glass of wine together." 
He filled his wine-glass to the brim. 
"There are five other gentlemen in 
your neighbourhood to whom I owe the 
same courtesy, and I beg them to con- 
sider it as paid in the same fashion." 

While he yet spoke he hurled the 
glass and its contents in Vials' face, 
where it broke in a hundred frag- 
ments, so that the red wine and the 
blood flowed down his cheeks together 
in one dark stream. Every man 
sprang to his feet in contusion and 
fury. 

" My brother," cried the aggressor, 
with a voice that rang like a trumpet 
above the din, " will act as my friend 
in this matter, of course, I am ready 
to satisfy all or any of these six gentle- 
men whenever they please ; but Cap- 
tain Vials first." 

He beckoned Harry, and the two 
retired at once into the latter's apart- 
ment. 

"Let it be to-morrow morning if 
the man can see," quoth Robert. " I 
hit him low on purpose to save his 
eyes. Let it be broad daylight too, for 
I must see him. There was a place I 
marked upon our ride to-day— a 
barn." 

" The long barn, at half-past five," 
muttered the other in a stupor. 

"No; six o'clock," replied Robert 
"That will be quite time enough, and 
I want a good long sleep and a steady 
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hand ; I shall go to the bedroom you 
have prepared for me, at once ; I have 
much to do before retiring ; there is 
no knowing what may happen ; you 
will make all arrangements ; I think 
I may trust you, Harry V 



" You may ; you may," cried the 
other, grasping his hand. "Farther 
than you think," he added, as the 
other left the room; "farther than 
you think, brother." 



CHAPTER V. 



Not above a hundred yards from 
the main roa<L but in a hollow, 
so that the roof only could be seen 
from it, stood the long barn, within 
twenty minutes' gallop from the bar- 
rack gates. Wrapped from the pierc- 
ing air iu their long cavalry cloaks, 
two figures were pacing before it, a 
little past five o'clock on the morning 
after the eventful day we have de- 
scribed, waiting for two others who 
had not yet arrived at the place of 
meeting. The younger of the pair 
was continually bursting out into some 
expression of impatience, as he look- 
ed along the western horizon in vain. 

" I never saw a principal so anxious 
for a bullet, before," exclaimed the 
other, laughing, as his companion 
stamped his foot upon the ground, 
after a linger fruitless scrutiny than 
usual. " The man will come to time, 
depend upon it ; he is out of his mind 
with rage, they say, at the insult your 
brother put upon him." 

"I care not about him," replied 
Harry, for he it was; "I fear only 
that my brother will come l>efore this 

is over ; before ; there they are at 

last -thank Heaven !" 

What a boon to thank Heaven for ! 
The coming of a wretch, who was 
about to attempt murder in addition 
to his other crimes ! But the sj>eaker 
had no time, had he inclination, to 
think now of such inconsistencies. 

"Why there are three of them, 
Elton!" 

" Yes, there's the doctor, you know," 
said the other, hastily ; "what a pace 
they ride at" 

The new comers, indeed, very soon 
arrived, and picketed their horses at 
the other extremity of the barn from 
that where those of the others were 
already fastened. 

The principals stood apart as far 
from each other as possible, while 
the seconds and the doctor conversed. 

"There is nothing to be said, I sup- 
pose, Mr. Weir," remarked Elton. 

"frothing whatever, upon my side," 
observed the person addressed; "look 
at Vials' face!" 



Gashed and scarred in fifty places, 
with the wicked eyes alone unhurt, 
and blazing with savage malice, it did 
not certainly afford much hope of 
arbitrament. 

"My man did not do that, you 
know, said Elton, not without a tinge 
of gratification in the tone; "by 
Jove ! but it was a smasher." 

The ground was measured, and the 
principals set in their proper places. 
Vials regarded his young antagonist 
with a fiendish glance ; only by a great 
effort coidd he prevent himself from 
covering him, before the word, with his 
pistol. Henry Ash ton did not even 
turn his eyes towards him ; but gazed 
earnestly (as his position enabled him 
to do) westward. 

" One— two— ." Still the boy kept 
his glance directed to the horizon, 
where a rapidly increasing form was 
speeding towards the spot, as fast as 
the speed of one of his own swift 
chargers could be pushed. "Three," 
and at that word — nay, even a thought 
before it — the flame flashed from 
Vials' pistol in a line for his an- 
tagonist's heart. The boy stood for 
an instant after its discharge, fired 
his own weapon into the air, and 
dropped. 

"Foul play !— foul play!" cried El- 
ton. " I call all to witness that that 
man shot before his time ! He shall 
not escape !" 

But Vials was in his saddle, and on 
his way to the seaport while he spoke ; 
and there was a dying man to be at- 
tended to upon the ground. 

The white lips parted, but without 
a sound ; the failing eyes looked wist- 
fully around, without settling upon 
any object. A horse's hoofs were 
heard upon the western road, and 
the next instant its rider had dis- 
mounted and flung himself beside 
the stricken lad. 

"Brave lad ! dear brother ! pardon 
me. I have wronged you deeply ; say 
I have not murdered you. Harry! 
Harry:" 

The boy returned the pressure of 
his hand, out could not speak. Over 
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Robert's face there came an awful 
chance, far worse than that of death, 
which was stealing over his brother's 
features; still keeping his kneeling 
posture^ he took out the note-book, 
kissed it as though it were a Bible, 
and repeated the six names aloud so 
that aU could hear. He was resolving 
within himself that he would never 
rest while one of those remained alive 
upon the earth to wreak his ven- 
geance on, when his eye lit on Weir ; 
and starting up like a madman, before 
any could interpose, he struck him 
down with his fist, as though it had 
been a sword. He shook Elton's arm 
off like a thread of gossamer, and 
stood over the prostrate second as if 
he would set foot upon his face. 

" Your brother calls you," exclaim- 
ed the doctor, and instantly the strong 
man hurried back to the boy's side, 
like a child rebuked. Love, intense 
love, and some overwhelming anxiety 
seemed struggling together in the 
dying youth'steatures. Robert stoop- 
ed down to his mouth, and caught 
these words — 

" Promise me one thing, dear heart ; 
one thing, before I die." 

" Say on, and quickly, Harry : it is 
granted before you ask it" 

" By the love you bear me, promise 
it, Robert ; by the honour of the House 
of Ashton," urged the boy with eager- 



" I do, I do : say on." 

" Then promise," gasped the dying 
boy, endeavouring to rise to a sitting 
posture by help of his brother's arm, 
" never to revenge my death ; never 
to fight a duel, Robert." 

The blood gushed from Harry Ash- 
ton's lips in a dreadful stream, as 
these words, the last that he was ever 
heard to speak, passed them. 

The doctor leant over him for an 
instant then gravely shook his head. 
" It is all over. The affectionate young 
heart had ceased to beat for ever. 

The body was brought back to bar- 
racks, and placed in the lad's own 
room. 

" You will abide by his last words ?" 
said Elton, tenderly, the next after- 
noon, to the forlorn brother, still sit- 
ting oy the corpse. 

^1 will, I wall," cried he; "i 
can be too bitter for me." 

" Be sure that the wretch Vials shall 
not escape : you may leave him safely 
to my hand;" said Elton. A fierce 
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struggle ensued in Robert's heart, but 
a look at the quiet, still appealing 
face upon the bed determined it. 

" Thank you, friend, kindly ; but 
this cannot be : there must be no more 
blood shed in this matter." 

" I trust not, sir, indeed : this Vials 
cannot be dealt with more in such a 
manner. Since his flight it has been 
discovered that he — he was paymas- 
ter—has embezzled several hundred 
pounds belonging to the regiment 
He is by this time in gaol ; and if he 
be not hung for murder, as he deserves, 
he will be certainly transported for the 
felony. They have already sent an 
express for the Colonel, who is in 
Dublin." 

After the inquest, whereat a verdict 
of manslaughter was obtained, Robert 
did but delay an hour in carrying the 
sacred remains to Ashton Castle, in 
order to have an interview with Blue- 
boy. He sternly threatened to com- 
municate directly with the Comman- 
der-in-chief, unless the five associates 
of Vials were duly punished ; and 
thereupon, in presence of the whole 
regiment, they were severely repri- 
manded, and a caution was admin- 
istered to them concerning their futile 
conduct, such as they did not easily 
forget. 

Sorrowfully, then, the lonely Ashton 
departed with his melancholy freight, 
and laid the body of his half-brother 
in the vault, by his mother's side. 
Nor was it long afterwards that those 
sombre gates re-opened to admit his 
own. The dream that he had dreamt 
a few months back, on the night be- 
fore his brother's departure, seemed 
to him to have been fulfilled ; he ac- 
cused himself of having been poor 
Harry's murderer. His sinful wife 
had died while these sad scenes were 
being enacted, and she wrote him upon 
her death-bed a few penitent and 
heart- wrung lines, which touched him 
deeply ; but within that year Robert 
Ashton passed away from earth, wife- 
less andehihUess, the last of his ancient 
House. After Harry's burial he had 
caused the picture of Sir Hildebrand*s 
wife to be removed from its position, 
and hung over the dining-room chim- 
ney-piece, that he might fix his eyes 
upon it whenever he would. 

"There was not one of us," he would 
murmur to himself, " not one of all 
our race who dreaded death less than 
he!" 
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RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.— NO. V. 

THROUGH THE DARK TO A MBA BAUdM. 



The village of Goorneh is a human 
ant-heap, whose habitations are piled 
or plastered against the steep slope of 
the hill side, or burrowed into its very 
flanks, in the strangest and most in- 
extricable disorder. We have never. 
perhaps, more thoroughly appreciated 
the advantages of that vague diversity 
of expression in legal documents, 
which describes the dwelling-places 
of men, as "houses, messuages, or 
tenements," than now, that we are set 
to talk of the village aforesaid. Some 
"houses," certainly, it contains, in the 
normal sense of the word, with per- 
ceptible entrances, not wholly uulike 
doors, and distinguishable apertures 
for admittance of light, not widely 
dissimilar from windows ; unburnt 
brick, if we remember rightly, fur- 
nishing these more pretentious edifices 
with walls, which actually support 
the reckless luxury of a roof. Far 
removed from sucn prosaic vulgar 
type of habitation was the "messuage 
or tenement" of which our venerable 
friend the Caledonian Arab, Moham- 
med, proceeded to do us the honours, 
when descending, literally, from con- 
templative heights, we visited him 
with a view to business transactions 
in the matter of "atteekas." A mud 
wall or screen shuts off that domestic 
sanctuary from the inquisitive glances 
of passers-by : and it is furnished with 
a door which might keep out or keep 
in, as need should require, the goats, 
the young donkey, the little cows, and 
the babies. From this catalogue we 
exclude, not undesignedly, the cat, a 
house-dog or two, and the hen and 
chickens; for a " hop, step, and a jump," 
especially when the flap of a wing 
comes in aid, enables any of them to 
gain entrance or exit at will : indeed 
we are not certain whether the goats 
might not be added to their list, leav- 
ing only the cows, the babies, and the 
donkeys to suffer such restraint as 
their want of springiness may serve 
to render effectual The acute reader 
will hence have inferred correctly that 
the suite of apartments immediately 
contiguous to tnis outer wall is entirely 
"hypsethral." That is a very fine 



word to look at, and by no means easy 
to spell; and if any fair reader should 
inquire of us its meaning, as did, the 
other day, a lady acquaintance of 
ours, we have much pleasure in in- 
forming her that an hypsethral apart- 
ment is neither more nor less than 
"a ceilingless room without ever a 
roof to it. 

Of furniture, except in the way of 
nondescript lumber, these roofless 
rooms are, as niignt be supposed, 
singularly bare. They abound- how- 
ever, in cupboards, constructed upon 
principles the most preposterous and 
inconvenient. Imagine a colossal 
mushroom, with the cap inverted, 
propped upon a thick stem, and grow- 
ing out of the floor to about the height 
of a man's breast ; or, if that does not 
help you to realize the contrivance, 
imagine a magnified rummer or beer- 
glass, stuck into the floor by reason 
of the fracture of its circular base : 
so much for shape. And as for size, 
we have seen two ladies of one village 
household perched up in one of them, 
with their blue draperies tucked under 
their crossed legs, making small talk 
as comfortably as if seated on the 
cushions of an ample "causeuse," 
Of course, however, the size is various, 
as is also the shape; for in some 
the open cup becomes a covered 
hive, with pigeonhole openings in the 
sides. But the material is unvarying, 
sun-dried slime. These queer excres- 
cences grow up out of the ground, 
here and there and everywhere, in 
these villages of uppermost Egypt ; 
sometimes close outside the house, 
oftener within its compartments. What 
more simple and practical arrangement 
could be desired I Into the open cup- 
shaped cupboard you hoist up any 
thing which should be kept out of 
the cows' way, the donkeys', goats', 
or baby's ; into the more cunningly 
framed covered receptacle you insin- 
uate what might lie too entirely at 
the mercy of doggy, pussy, or the hen 
and chickens. After afl, when we 
spoke of the principles of their con- 
struction as inconvenient and prepos- 
terous, we must have been biased by 
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ession their situation left on 
d, that of being constantly 
julously in the way. 
ilohammed's messuage pos- 
her than hypa3thral apart- 
These indeed, we fancy, nave 
t the developments, necessi- 
family circumstances, of the 
tenement occupied by our 
hich, in itself, is neither more 
than the mouth of an exca- 
mb, within whose penetralia 
d his choicest possessions, his 
itilated "atteekas," and his 
« in the highest state of pre- 
l Introduced into that sanc- 
\ seated ourselves, and were 
sorbed in delate upon the 
list of mummies, and the 
rrent of scarabaei. The quo- 
bo to speak, of either article, 
) and down a very wide scale 
ind exhibit, at times, strange 
\ and discrepancies almost 
;. As may readily be sup- 
he temper of the purchaser, 
or difficulty in drawing his 
rings, exercises no slight in- 
over these fluctuations; but 
e also more legitimate causes 
ence, arising from the precari- 
ire of the supply, and from the 
or arbitrary worth or worth- 
of the commodities bought 

to exaggeration to affirm that 
i of the great limestone range, 
verhangs the plain of Thebes 
ie Libyan side of the Nile, is 
t continuous necropolis: you 
simply say that tombs, but 
, least say that whole ceme- 
luster there. These were for 
is, in the remoter antiquity, 
su-places of whole generations ; 
y have been, since a date of 
ay be called a later antiquity, 
3 this very day and hour, an 
e" placer, in the more eupho- 
panishterm — or "diggins," in 
sr Anglo-American, ransacked 
jhers after treasure, drugs, and 
ies. As for the first ot these 
ited objects, we fancy that 
rule of hap held good : "first 
rst served Officers on the 
the Persian armv under Cam- 
tide-de-camps of Alexander's 
nian armament, and, possibly, 
ray of gleaners, legionaries of 
losed Caesar's" forces, could 
re left overmuch accumula- 



tion of hoarded gold and silver to 
the keen Arab marauders, whom 
Amron's conquest brought into Egypt 
and established there. The greater 
monuments of Misraim have long 
since furnished little but disappoint- 
ment to the treasure-seeker on a 
serious scale. Wilkinson tells a 
charming story of one Caliph Mai- 
moun, wno broke with force and vio- 
lence, and at no small expense, right 
through the solid masonry of the 
great pyramid of Cheops, until his 
workmen stumbled somehow upon 
the passage, and descended triumph- 
antly into the dark chamber, where 
nothing but the marks of old break- 
age rewarded their toil. It seems 
that the ratepayers of Cairo became 
obstreperous at the discovery that 
their moneys had been spent on a 
concern so little reproductive, and 
Mainioun, to satisfy the vestrymen, 
had recourse to the simple expedient 
of concealing in the rubbish a sum 
nearly equal to the expenditure, 
which, turning up most unexpectedly, 
at the very nick of discouragement 
and discontent, justified the Caliph's 
sage previsions in having given orders 
for the search, and covered his High- 
ness' detractors with confusion. His- 
torical deponents apparently have 
omitted to state whether the coins 
found were submitted to the gaze of 
the curious, and if so, whether it 
never struck them that the mint 
marks were somewhat recent for 
Pharaonic broad pieces. Perhaps, in- 
deed, commissioners were appointed 
to investigate the matter, whose orders 
were strictly to count the coins, and 
state the amount, with understanding 
that unnecessary numismatic criti- 
cisms might bring the necks of the too 
zealous archaeologists into entangle- 
ments with the bowstring. Tins 
would have been, at all events, of a 
piece with the spirit of an anecdote 
we picked up at Stamboul these 
many years agone, and shall be par- 
doned, perhaps, for extracting from 
our budget here. 

Everybody knows that Sultan 
Achmet's mosque, at Constantinople, 
stands in a corner of the Armenian, 
the ancient Hippodrome. It is a 
building of much grace and beauty; 
conspicuous for its six tall minarets; 
the number is unusual, and concern- 
ing it is the gist of our tale. While 
the mosque was yet a-building, and 
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the foundations, rising now above the 
ground, revealed to every inqiuring 
eve the plan of the future edifice, 
there lighted on them that of a 
reverend dervish, wearer of the green 
turban, kinsman consequently of the 
prophet, and performer of many a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Those were 
the good old times, be it remembered, 
when pilgrimages were none of your 
easy pleasure-trips on board the Aus- 
trian Lloyd's paddiewheel, or the 
Messageries Impe*riales new screw to 
Alexandria, ana thence by rail to 
Suez, and to Jeddah by Peninsular 
and Oriental bi-monthly boat. No ! 
the Venetian galleys and the long 
row boats of the knights of St. John 
swept the Turco-Egyptian seas in 
those days, to the discomfiture of 
true believers; and there were ugly 
reports, that for all their attachment 
to the "true principles of Mussul- 
man ascendency," of " Crescent and 
Koran." the fiarbary pirates would 
ransack a ship with a cargo of Hadjis, 
and scuttle her after that preliminary 
operation, with as little compunction 
as if Giaour and Moslem were nominal 
distinctions after all. A long and 
weary way was it then to Mecca by 
land. 

" Commander of the faithful ! can 
it be," quoth the green-turbaned der- 
vish to the Sultan, of whom he had 
craved and obtained an interview, 
"that thou hast presumptuously de- 
signed to disgrace rather than to adorn 
the mosque thou buildest with the 
vain excrescence of six minarets ?" 

"Six minarets, reverend father, 
have I designed to build, whence the 
voices of tlie ulemas may summon 
men to prayer. Prithee wherein 
should these disgrace the mosque, or 
wherein is the presumption V 9 

u Padishah ! these aged eyes have 
gazed oftentimes upon the towers of 
that holy mosque at Mecca, which 
roofs over the mystic Kaabah : in 
number they be four; to exceed that 
number then must needs be branded 
for an impious presumption — I have 
said." 

It was a hard hit for the Sultan, 
who clung to his six minarets, of 
course, more closely, when a rude hand 
seemed to make tnem totter on their 
foundations. But the dervish was 
in high repute ; and " No innova- 
tions r was a cry the Sultan did not 
wish to give occasion for. In short, 



some way must be found of getting 
out of the scrape decently, without 
sacrifice of so much as one peak of 
one minaret. 

"Most reverend sir! is it so cer- 
tain, then, that the holy mosque of 
Mecca has but four minarets? Surely 
I have read or heard, or" 

" Padishah ! these eyes, already 
I have said it, looked but lately on 
those happy towers." 

" Happy " the eyes, indeed, der- 
vish, which have looked on them: 
nevertheless the eyes of venerable 
elders will wax dim: mayhap in- 
firmities of age may nave deceived 
thee, and, therefore, this thing will 
we do. We will appoint a solemn 
embassage of grave and learned, and 
trustworthy men — imams, mollahs, 
dervishes — whom we will despatch 
with presents to the shrine, and by 
their testimony we shall be certified 
fully of the matter thou affirmest. 
We have spoken — the divan is dis- 
missed !" 

At midnight of that same day rode 
forth a Tatar, in hot haste, from 
underneath the gateway of the seraglio 
palace, bearer of secret despatches; 
it has been whispered, in aftertimes, 
he took the road to Mecca, and de- 
livered his sealed orders into the 
hands of the governor of that sacred 
city. Anyhow, the solemn embas- 
sage went solemnly — slowly one might 
allow — with majestic deliberation, 
worthy the men composing it, worthy 
the importance of their message, 
worthy the cumbersome rich train 
which went along with them. Imams, 
mollahs, and dervishes, neither do nor 
should go the pace of government 
Tatars. " Chi va piano va sano : chi 
va sano va lontano;" and far off as 
was Mecca, the imperial deputation 
came at last to that near point on 
their journey thither, whence dome 
and minaret could be plainly seen 
cutting the southern sky — six towering 
needles shot up beyond a doubt from 
the horizon line. Sooth to say, great 
had been hitherto and unshaken the 
Special Commissions' faith in the 
assertion of the good dervish : but, 
rub their eyes as they woula, six 
minarets pointed skyward from the 
sacred building; there was no dis- 
crediting the evidence of their own 
senses. A report deposing to this 
single, simple, and unanswerable fact 
was drawn up that same evening by 
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the senior, then signed and sealed by 
every member of the great deputa- 
tion, and transmitted by that night's 
special post to the Sublime Porte at 
Stamboul. 

Months and months after, when 
rested from the fatigues of the out- 
ward, they had faced and under- 
gone those of the homeward journey 
with success : months and months 
after their solemn re-entry into Con- 
stantinople, and gracious public re- 
ception at the divan, incautious 
breathings floated about the social 
atmosphere of the metropolis, that 
certain members of the Grand Depu- 
tation had hinted at a suspicious 
freshness of plastering observable 
upon closer inspection m the stucco- 
work of two minarets among the six 
at Mecca. " But after all," said the 
gossips, "our mollahs are no fair 
judges in such a matter, having been 
* brought up as gentlemen and not as 
bricklayers ;' besides which the terms 
of their commission had been precise, 
'to count the number of the minarets, 
and to make exact return of it :' no 
more. Remarks upon the style or 
comparative dates of masonry would 
have been manifestly redundant, un- 
called for, misplaced, and possibly 
mischievous. Aid if it were true that 
nothing had been seen or heard of the 
objecting dervish since the day on 
which the despatch arrived, announ- 
cing the incorrectness of his assertion, 
why it only showed that he was 
ashamed of it and was keeping out 
of the way : because that story of 
the Scutari fishermen having found a 
body in their nets, under the Maiden's 
Tower, out in the stream, wanted a 
good deal of confirmation ; and some 
say that though there was a black 
mark, as of a bowstring, round the 
neck, yet the features had not been 
so clearly recognised, as to leave no 
possibility of mistake." 

Anyhow, good reader, Sultan Ach- 
met's mosque has six minarets, and 
stands, as we have said, in one corner 
of the Atmeidan ; and these, after all, 
are the only circumstances of the story, 
for the correctness of which we con- 
sent to be held personally responsible. 

We return to the "placer," ran- 
sacked these centuries by searchers 
after treasure, of which matter we 
have disposed ; after drugs, of which 
we will now say a word or two ; after 
curiosities, of which more anon. 



The drugs to which we refer were 
simply the dried and spiced flesh of 
the mummies in their own persons— 
an ingredient of frequent recurrence 
in the prescriptions of " the faculty" 
some few hundred years back. Many 
was the paste or electuary, many the 
powder, many, perhaps, the decoction 
of which, pounded ground or soaked 
flesh of mummy formed, in the esti- 
mation of our physicked forefathers, 
an energising part. We think even to 
have seen noticed somewhere lately, 
perhaps in "Notes and Queries,' 
piteous by-gone complaints of the ras- 
cality of fraudulent vendors of the 
drug in question — scoundrels who sold 
for veritable mummy compounds in 
which the Doctor Hassalls of the day 
could detect no vestige of real Egyp- 
tian mortality — unblushing adulter- 
ators, who would spice up any musty 
rags and old nondescript flaky sub- 
stances to deceive the taste of the 
unwary, without so much as rifling 
a tomb in the parish churchyard for 
material, much less the resting-places 
of Memphite or of Theban dead. 

But the " Republic, one and indi- 
visible," and its futile clutch at India 
through Egypt, and the citizens, Ge- 
nerals Bonaparte, Kleber, and Desaix, 
together with the citizen philosopher, 
Denon, and others, have given in our 
days again, or rather in those imme- 
diately preceding us, the grand im- 
pulse to the grubbings of Goorneh 
and such like. "Prospecting" for 
" atteekas" has, ever" since that first 
French expedition, been one of the 
recognised Egyptian industries. To 
see the number and the size of those 
greater pieces of the Egyptian sculp- 
tor's, potter's, coffin-maker s art which 
crowd the galleries and glass-cases of 
every European museum, one would 
imagine that these Theban diggings 
at any rate must soon be exhausted 
of their more considerable contents* 
Indeed we ventured to hint as much 
to an indefatigable French gentleman, 
who, with a sort of speculative com- 
mission from his government devotes 
himself to continual research among 
the ruins. He admitted that "Les 
pieces capitales encore intactes" were 
rarely, if ever, now-a-days to be 
lighted upon. "But, sir, insisted 
he, "figure to yourself what frag- 
ments superb we still encounter. ' 
And certainly the courtyard of the 
very comfortable house at Luxor, 
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owned by his government and occu- 

§ied by himself, on top of a dilapi- 
ated temple of Isis, was strewn with 
fragments enough, superb or not, ac- 
cording to the value to be set upon a 
cat-headed goddess in granite, whose 
feline countenance should be want- 
ing, or a baboon-faced idol, which 
must have been catalogued as in a 
sitting position, "Si, malheureuse- 
mentj il n'avait pas manque' de quoi." 
It is only fair, however, to say that 
we believe the gentleman in question 
an intelligent and pleasing man, 
makes his researches at his own risk 
and peril, receiving compensation 
from the national budget for such 
only of their products as shall appear 
to the paymaster, no less than to 
himself, superb in spite of being frag- 
mentary. Indeed he was good enough 
to submit to our admiring inspection, 
one special object, for the devising 
and executing of which, the jewellers 
of the Palais Royal, the Rue de la 
Paix, and the Quai des Orfevres, those 
indefatigable searchers after quaint 
and graceful novelties, might well 
have voted him ample compensation. 
There are found in the coffins, and 
upon the persons of their embalmed 
occupants, countless little toys and 
trinkets, beads and gems, of agate, of 
cornelian, of bloodstone, of a hard 
enamel green or blue. These are of the 
most varied shapes and sizes, like the 
charms or "breloques" on our modern 
ladies' chatelaines. Eyes, and hands, 
and fingers, tiny catlings sacred to 
Pasht, miniature amphoree, crowned 
asps, sometimes with human heads, 
hawks and ibises, and bugle-shaped 
beads, more images and emblems than 
we could write down in a column of 
print These are the most portable, 
as well as the prettiest, of those " at- 
teekas," in which the men of Goorneh, 
and other villages of kin, drive a 
brisk trade with the tourist in search 
of souvenirs. As may be imagined, 
preciousness of material, perfection 
of workmanship, elegance of form, 
rarity of occurrence, give an infinite 
variety of value, conventional or 
otherwise, to these interesting toys. 
A handful for half-a-crown, or a 
sovereign for a very tiny specimen, 
may equally be a fair price. But first 
and foremost among them all, prime 
favourite keepsakes and ornaments 
from the day of Cheops to our own, 
are the scarabaeic gems. 



These are simply the presentment 
in stone, precious or common, in 
enamel and m baked clay, of the mystic 
beetle, an emblem unaer which lay 
concealed, apparently, so much of the 
significant teaching of the elder sages 
and priests of Egypt concerning vital 
forces and creative powers. The 
head, the horny shoulder piece and 
wing cases of the creature, are carved 
with more or less of skill : and seen 
edgeways, the serrated leglets are to 
be distinguished gathered up under 
the body, and resting on the smoothed 
face of the oval medallion which 
forms the reverse. On this smoothed 
underface are graven devices, in in- 
taglio, sometimes to all appearance 
insignificant, sometimes undoubtedly 
hieroglyphic groups or " cartouches' ' 
as they are called, giving names of 
kings or priests, and having thus not 
seldom, in connexion with the place 
and circumstances of their finding, a 
real and historical interest and value. 
Of such scarabaoi, the rarer and more 
beautiful sort, the French gentleman, 
of whom we speak, had gathered a 
choice collection. And of the pick of 
these, combined with other ancient 
Egyptian trinkets, his own good taste 
and ingenuity, seconded by the skill 
of the celebrated Parisian court jewel- 
ler, Froment-Meurice, had contrived 
to make " une parure des plus riches 
et des plus coquettes." Brooch and 
necklace, and earrings, and bracelets, 
and watch chain with dangling charms, 
each and all complete and admirable 
in their way. And since to look upon 
this gorgeous and fantastic piece of 
jewellery, of so strange and curious 
interest, we have been obliged to 
enter tne house on the templetop: 
we may be forgiven for saying that 
few things are more unexpected, 
few more agreeable in Thebes, than 
an introduction into a charming 
"salon," furnished and fitted every 
way, so as to give impression that we 
have stepped in off the Boulevards, 
not off the slimy Nile bank. We can 
fully credit the assertion of the polite 
and agreeable host, that in the height 
of the "season," which is the depth 
of our European winter, when some- 
times as many as eighty dahabeeahs 
are moored upon the Luxor side, and 
not a few have lady tourists in their 
cabins, it has befallen him and his 
invited gueste to have "des soirees 
ravisantes." Many, indeed, have been 
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the "sommite's artistiaues et litter- 
aires," which have of late years sat 
upon his ottomans, amongst whom 
he specially commemorated " La 
grande tragedienne, Mademoiselle 
Kachel." We can understand and 
make allowance for the enthusiasm 
with which the mention of her name 
would fire up the mind of a fellow- 
countryman, a passionate admirer, as 
Gauls are wont to be, of dramatic 
actors' excellence ; but we must be 
forgiven for the smile which, spite of 
our desire to emulate the Parisian 
politeness of our entertainer, crept 
victorious over the muscles of our 
countenance, as he proceeded, with 
honest indignation, to recount the 
failure of his attempts to impress his 
Arab acquaintances and friends with 
a due notion of Rachel's surpassing 
artistic greatness. 

" Imagine yourself, monsieur, what 
of pains I have given me to make 
comprehend to those gentry what it 
is the Theatre Francais ; ' and I have 
lost there all my Latin* without yet 
finding means of it. It is one com- 

E at riot of yours, too, monsieur, who 
as played me that trick without 
doubting himself thereof. He had a 
magic lantern with him, and gave re- 
presentations at your consular agent's 
Mustapha's, which had a success im- 
mense. Every Arab for three milos 
round weut, and saw, ami wondered. 
But by fatality, the dragomen called 
that peep-show always the teatro; 
and wnen I would make feel an Arab 
what was a Paris theatre, and what 
was our Rachel, t arafshi sidi, I know 
all about it, sir,' he would persist in 
saying, 'Oh! yes, I know it all. I 
have seen Frankish almehs like lier 
upon the white sheet on the wall at 
Mustapha's.' Impossible to make him 
come out of that, monsieur ! It was, 
my faith ! desesi>erating ! " 

Of all the Thebau vendors of "at- 
teekas," none can compare for con- 
stancy, variety, and value of supply 
with one Theodore the Copt. Inquire 
for him, reader, when you next are 
up the Nile, and treat him, as for his 
character and maimers he deserves to 
be treated, with cordiality and frank- 
ness. We believe that, with ourselves, 
you shall record, that in him you 
found a pleasant and a valuable ac- 
quaintance. 
\And do not imagine that any little 



discussion you may have with him, 
even warm and pointed, as to the 
value of such wares as you may price 
at his repository, need in any way inter- 
rupt that cordiality and pleasantness 
of your intercourse at other times. 
Business is business, and the money 
value of all "atteekas," mummies, 
mummy cloths, mummy cases, mum- 
my beads, and mummy charms, being 
after all, purely conventional and ar- 
bitrary, a radical divergence of opinion 
upon the fair cost of a scarabee, need 
no more break into the general friend- 
liness of yourself and Theodore, than 
a different estimate of the ultimate 
value of shaves in the Atlantic Cable 
or the Crystal Palace need mar the 
unreserved intimacy of your acquaint- 
ance with a next-door neighbour in 
Merrion-square. 

Ourselves, we are glad to own rt> 
were indebted for many attentions 
and much kindly civility, when at 
Luxor, to Theodore the Copt ; and to 
our acquaintance with him we owe, 
amongst other things, one of the most 
vivid, touching, and solemn of all the 
reminiscences which we have brought 
back with us from our last visit to 
E<*ypt. It was Easter-eve, and late 
after sundown, we recalled to Theo- 
dore a sort of promise which had 
passed between us, that we should 
visit together a partly dismantled but 
still renowned Coptic "caneese," or 
church, and be present at the vigil 
and sacred ceremonies to l)e held 
upon that hallowed night, under the 
conduct of the chief Christian pastor 
of this district, the bishop of the 
Coptic see of Esneh. 

Several persons, Copts and Moslems, 
were on board our boat, at the time 
when we called upon Theodore to 
fulfil his promise and guide us that 
night to the sanctuary of Aniba Bahom. 

A chorus of dissentient voices 
answered the proposal. " Yea," they 
admitted, "we certainly had an- 
nounced, some time ago, our intention 
of spending our watch-night with the 
Copts ; but who could have imagined 
that we meant to do so, when we had 
waited to such an hour as this to start 
for the caneese? Certainly, there 
might be time to reach it yet, and be 
present at the service ; but why could 
we not be reasonable, and step into 
the skiff and row across to Geseereh, 
and thence ride or walk to the church 
of St. Theodore, close to Medeenet 
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Habou ? Did we know that we must 
ride across the great plain far beyond 
Karnak, almost to the foot of the 
Jebel (mountain)? Did we know 
what manner of villains haunted the 
said Jebel at times ; had we consid- 
ered how certain they were to be 
out upon the watch to-night, to rob 
visitors to the caneese ? Pray, where 
could we have been brought up never 
to have heard of Jedallah and his 

It was a real relief to have got hold 
of any thing so tangible as a proper 
name in this flood of vague interroga- 
tive remonstrance : wherefore we 
took up the questioning in our turn. 
" Jedallah, indeed, we should rather 
think not; who might he bei and 
who were his fifty ? and what on earth 
could he or they have to do with our 
going to Amba Bahom ?" 

"What? Had we never heard 
about his robbing the villages, and his 
putting the Sheik-el-Belleds to ran- 
som in open day ; and about the Bey 
who made him prisoner; and about 
his breaking through the prison wall ; 
and about the trouble the troops had ; 
and about their catching him again ; 
and about the grand hanging of him 
and his trustiest men which followed 
thereupon?" 

"Well, no ! we never had ; but since 
Jedallah and his fifty, more or less, 
were safe hung after all, we respect- 
fully, but firmly, submitted that their 
case by no means made against our 
going to Amba Bahbm V 

" All ! very true, something in that ; 
but at the same time the people of 
Awaidah were a desperate lot and 

" Pray, where is Awaidah : and can't 
we help riding through it ? 

" Oh, you won' t have to ride through 
it exactly, for its a belled on the 
mountain, and " 

" Here ! you Selim ! Achmet ! 
Hassan ! Ibrahim ! Run up into 
Luxor, little boys, and drive down the 
donkeys, quick !" 

" Well, but — Hawajees ! Obstinate 
— no ! dear Hawajees ! Crazy— no ! 
most excellent Hawajees! Won't 
you take at least a * bendoogia,' a gun, 
along with you ?" 

We concede the point to stop the 
clamour, and, as it most times hap- 
pens, concession begets farther crav- 
ing. 

" Oh, Hawajees ! the gun is capital ; 



but there's neither powder nor bullet 
in it ; nor any cap on the nipple : 
please, good Hawajees, let the gun be 
loaded r 

But we have recovered our firmness, 
and peremptorily refuse concession 
this time. 

" Surely, then, Hawajees, the gun, 
if not loaded, had better be left be- 
hind." 

Being entirely of that opinion, 
we now nod a gracious assent, and 
mounting " Filfuy ' and its companions, 
we push up the bank. 

"Hawajees! Hawajees!" pants a 
breathless one, "we've put back the 
bendoogia into the cabin ; but there's 
such a wonderful pistol hanging up 
there, one of those that never wants 
loading, but will fire off as many shots 
as the shooter pleases ; do, pray, take 
that along with you." 

"Dear, good friends, understand 
once for all, first that we don't believe 
a soul will interfere with us ; secondly, 
that we should object, on principle, to 
shoot anybody ourselves, eithergoing 
or coming from church on Easter 
Saturday" 

"Yallah! donkey-boys, push on; 
soog! soog! drive! drive!" 

But some one or other of the party, 
so anxious for our safety, is heard to 
declare, that since we will take neither 
gun nor pistol, we shall not fall utterly 
defenceless victims of our folly, but 
shall have to protect us a couple of 
zabits, with their concomitant na- 
boots. 

What a naboot is, our readers know 
already ; what the zabit who wields 
it, is soon said — a fellaheen constable, 
a Dogberry of the Belled. 

At the exit of Luxor is a sort of 
watch-house, and there a halt is called, 
and an escort of two zabits demanded ; 
Theodore, who won't flinch from his 
engagement, pointing out that we 
shall want one, at least, to carry the 
"fanoos," or lantern, for the night is 
pitch dark. 

But these valiant peace officers have 
their objections to make, and their 
remarks upon the risk of our auda- 
cious proceeding; and much delay 
and waste of breath is threatening. 
Then did the slenderest starveling of 
the donkey-boys present exhibit ve- 
hemently and vivaciously the truth 
that the containing body is no mea- 
sure of the spirit contained ; the 
plucky little "atomy" flew at the 
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vacillating zabits, pelting them by 
word and gesture with ridicule and 
sarcasm; seized a ponderous naboot, 
and after demonstration of cracking 
therewith, the crown of the craven 
owner, thrust it into our hand, de- 
claring that we were thus provided 
with tne only useful part of a zabit : 
and then, with a yallah gawan ! soog, 
ommar, soog ! set the whole train in 
motion, and away we rode into the 
darkness, zabits and all. 

To do them justice, they went 
cheerfully and well, when once start- 
ed, insomuch that we conceive an in- 
ordinate desire of backsheesh, rather 
than any cowardly reluctance to ac- 
company us, must explain their pre- 
liminary hesitation. 

We went quickly, and, for the more 
part, in a silence, solemn and suitable 
to the hour and errand : some- 
times along raised causeways, cross- 
ing the dried beds of canals ; some- 
times over bridges, much out of re- 
pair, whereon yawning holes appear, 
threatening to engulph donkey ana 
rider in tne darkness underneath: 
sometimes descending the steep canal 
bank on one side, and scrambling up 
it on the other. Then we would 
travel along on a sandy, gravelly soil, 
wady-like ; and then again over 
stretches of that cruel spiky halfeh 
grass, with interwoven thistles, sad 
work for the little shoeless donkey- 
drivers. We do not think that the 
Rembrandt pictures, — which flitted 
in and out of the strip of light from 
the fanoos which travelled on before 
us, close upon the ground, and of the 
still mysterious darkness, which soak- 
ed up the rays of light and quenched 
them at little distance, all around, — 
will ever wholly pass out of our re- 
membrance. 

There was a strange, grim, incon- 
gruous confusion of Scripture images 
continually shifting before the bodily 
eye, and that of the imagination as 
well ; or rather, we should say, of 
such representations of Scripture 
scenes as have been made familiar to 
us since earliest childhood by pictures 
and engravings of the older German 
and Dutch masters. The lantern 
bearer, and the figures carrying the 
clubs and staves, their heads bound 
about with turbans, their flowing gar- 
ments gathered up and knotted round 
the waist, could not but remind one 
of many an attempt to portray the 



rabble rout, which came, thus armed, 
to the olive garden, whither Judas 
led them traitorously. Whereas, at 
another moment, the figure, clad also 
in old Eastern garb, seated upon the 
colt, the foal of an ass, and the boy- 
ish forms around it, or m front, or fol- 
lowing, would summon up a kindred, 
though different recollection. One 
felt half subdued and half bewildered 
by the associations, which the scene, 
and the hour, and the season, would 
now quicken, and now check. 

For three hours or so, we rode on 
thus, till the question began to pass 
from mouth to mouth, which brought 
back lively reminiscence of the dif- 
ferent scene, at day dawning, by the 
Natroon Lakes. "Feen el Dayrf* 
Where is the monastery? Presently 
we spy lights, glimmering fitfully, as 
through chinks in some dwelling- 
place, or through thickets of acacia; 
we make in their direction, and pre- 
sently again the barking of the vil- 
lage dogs travel from the same quar- 
ter to our ears ; and we ride up to a 
long low wall of enclosure, and through 
a narrow gateway into an outer court, 
where fires are blazing as they might 
have blazed in the court-yard of the 
palace of Caiaphas, and there are 
men and boys coming and going, and 
scores of beasts picketed closely, with 
bundles of chopped straw or clover 
and little heaps of durra grain ; and 
we are saluted by an ancient Copt, 
whose black turban shows his eccle- 
siastical character ; and many hands 
are stretched out to greet Theodore, 
and we catch whispers of "Chris- 
tians" and "Inglees;" and we are 
invited to enter into the church it- 
self, whence can be heard the droning 
cadence of the Coptic chant 

It must have been a building once 
of no inconsiderable proportions, so 
far as our eye could scan them in the 
"darkness visible," which prevailed 
in the outer part of the body or nave. 
There were columns there, which sup- 
ported neither arch nor architrave ; 
others, upon which rested low, round- 
ed domes, into the shells of which, in 
places, time or violence had broken, 
and tne blue-black canopy of the 
night could be seen to patch the rents. 
The whole enclosed space was larger 
and the floor strewn with bodies of 
wearied watchers, in some case sleep- 
ers, wrapped in the loose, brown caf- 
tan of coarse baize, which is the gar- 
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ment of the fellah, Copt or Moslem 
alike. It was no such easy matter to 
tread one's way towards the upper 
portion of the nave and chancel with- 
out treading on or disturbing some of 
the recumbent figures. Here the 
domed roofing is no longer broken 
anywhere, all is under cover, and 
seemingly in reasonable repair for a 
wide though short space in front of 
the sanctuary, which is separated by 
a chancel screen, or rather wall, from 
the body of the church : in this par- 
tition are curtained archways for en- 
trances, right and left, and a sort of 
open, low triforium, admitting of par- 
tial insight into the domed apse 
where the altar, a solid square of ce- 
mented masonry, is standing. There 
are niches in the*chaneel screen for 
lamps, and, if we mistake not, a sort 
of credence table, at which an unsur- 
pliced aged priest occasionally burns 
a little incense. Here and there 
throughout the church, from dome or 
archway, hang little oil-fed lamps of 

flass, and ostrich eggs for ornament, 
'here is a lantern in the upper nave 
fronting the centre of the chancel 
screen, and wax tapers burning to 
cast light upon the manuscript books, 
some in the sacred ancient Coptic 
tongue, some in the newer Arabic. 
A psalm is chanted, we think the 
seventy-second ; and then is read, in 
Coptic, one of the latter chapters of 
the gospel of Saint Mark, " Hagioos 
Markoos," as the reader gave it out. 
To this reading marked attention was 
paid ; but the interest increased vis- 
ibly and audibly when there followed 
thereupon the reading of the same 
passage in the idiom known to all — 
the vernacular Arabic. Indeed the 
eagerness was apparently intense, 
every word and every syllable followed 
anxiously. If the reader would hesi- 
tate, as, to tell the truth, he would 
do now and then at a word indis- 
tinctly written or hard of enunciation, 
there were not wanting to him mut- 
tered helps from aged bystanders, 
familiar with the sacred story, ana 
sometimes many voices, from all 
quarters, would utter aloud the retard- 
atory word. Nods and ejaculations 
of recognition, admiration, and ap- 
proval, were frequently exchanged. 
We know, indeed, and we remember 
it with sadness, that there are points 
of doctrine, and those of import, deep, 
and true, and necessary, on which, 



these many bygone centuries, the 
faith of the Egyptian church was 
warped disastrously. Nevertheless, 
we were profoundly touched at being 
thus eyewitness and earwitness of the 
loving and long loyalty with which 
these down-trodden and persecuted 
remnants of a great and glorious com- 
munity of Christian men, gathered 
upon the eve of the glad Resurrection 
morning around the books of the 
everlasting Gospel which proclaims 
it, and hung upon the very syllables 
of the Evangelist's inspired tale. 
What Christian soul, whose own hope 
of salvation hangs upon those self- 
same words of life, and light, and 
truth, and immortality, but would 
have joined with us that night in 
fervent, secret prayer, that He who 
is the only Lord and Teacher of us 
all, however dimly and unworthily 
we apprehend Him such, would visit 
and enlighten, cleanse and purge, re- 
store, rebuild, amongst these Coptic 
Christian men, the spiritual taber- 
nacle erected of living stones? 

There were circumstances about 
this midnight gathering here, in an 
infidel country, which perforce would 
carry back one's mind to ages far 
removed. The very dress ana coun- 
tenances of these Easterns, their 
poverty, their simplicity, their not 
unkindly rudeness, their arrival from 
considerable distances, through dark- 
ness, and silence, and dangers, if un- 
real, yet really feared, poor people ! 
could not but raise visions before our 
mind of assemblages of Galilean 
peasants, of fishermen, and tent- 
makers, in times when "not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble were called. 
Hard, indeed, would it have been to 
remain unmoved in the presence of 
sights and sounds so many ways 
suggestive, saddening, solemnising; 
and, strange to say, we made dis- 
covery that these very thoughts and 
feelings were moving at that same 
hour in the brain and heart of a man 
of a wholly different race from our 
own, reared in very different schools 
of social experience and religious 
observances. In one of the pauses 
of the long preliminary services, there 
advanced out of the crowd of fel- 
laheen to greet us a young man poorly 
clad, but in European dress, whose 
red tarboosh surmounted a brow, 
whereof the profile, straight with the 
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finely-drawn and chiselled nose, to- 
gether with the keen dark eyes and 
regular-arched eyebrows, almost at 
once proclaimed him one of the purer- 
blooded island Greeks. And such he 
proved to be, a native of that queenly 
Rhodes, the flower of the Lycian 
Seas ; a stonemason and carver by 
trade, sent into Upper Egypt by 
his employer at Alexandria, to con- 
struct a tomb over the remains of an 
English gentleman of property, who 
had died, and had been buried some 
twelvemonth back at Luxor. Quick, 
intelligent, amiable, and gifted with 
no mean artistic taste, we found him 
upon after acquaintance. All we 
discovered, however, here, within the 
church's walls, were the facts of his 
birth and religion — "Greek of the 
Orthodox Church," as he said himself. 
" Yes," said he, to us — as we stood 
together, or knelt together, side by 
side, and with the assistance of his 
knowledge of a somewhat similar 
ritual and our possession of an Eng- 
lish Prayer-book and a New Testa- 
ment in the old Greek original, con- 
trived to follow up the gist, and 
sometimes the precise course of the 
services. "Yes! I am an Orthodox 
Greek, and know that there is faulti- 
ness in the belief of these poor Copts ; 
but when I looked on the masses of 
unbelieving Mahommedans all round, 
and thought how many years and 
centuries they have clung somehow 
to the name and faith of Christ, hated 
and despised; and when I thought 
of their meeting here to keep the 
Easter festival, I determined to come, 
and came, sir, as you see.*' 

All this while the prayers had been 
said, and the psalms chanted by un- 
robed priests, the gospels read by 
deacons without any distinctive dress ; 
but now the hour was come for the 
greater solemnities, and to celebrate 
them, the bishop came in, robed in 
a kind of hooded chasuble of em- 
broidered brocade, bearing in one hand 
a short staff, in the other a small 
silver cross. Two priests attended 
him in white flowing surplices, and 
turbans or head-gear of the same 
white linen, of which the ends hung 
loosely down upon their shoulders, 
embroidered at the edges with coloured 
crosses, and with the two mounted 
figures of the dragon-slaying saints — 
favourites in the Coptic calendar — 
St George of Cappadocia and St. 



Theodore. Seated in a rude enough 
chair, fronting the lefthand entrance 
into the chancel, the bishop received 
certain salutations, and in return, held 
out to be touched by the saluter , 8 
lips the silver cross. There were 
brought to him, in succession, the 
incense, the wine, the cakes of un- 
leavened bread, to be used in the 
sacramental service following ; these 
he inspected closely — the priests, upon 
his approval, carrying tnem within 
the sacred inclosure. Lastly, himself 
entered with them, and the veils 
were lowered. Thereupon followed 
long prayers, and other readings of 
other passages from the gospels to 
the congregation outside, interrupted, 
presently, by a cry of Basht ! enough ! 
pronounced by some minister, and re- 
peated throughout the throng. Then 
was a silence, and a long expectation, 
some kneeling, more seated on the 
ground. Suddenly the veil is drawn, 
the bishop steps quickly forward to 
the chancel arcn. and utters loud and 
clear, in the old Greek tongue, the 
simple glorious words, Xpiaroe dvunn I 
Christ is risen. f Avtm§\ *Avt<rrti\ re- 
echo the worshippers, leaping to their 
feet, with shouts, and clapping of 
hands, and a crash of cymbals. Greet- 
ings and salutations pass from man 
to man, from group to group, with 
genuine* emotion. Then, from within 
the chance^ comes forth, in proces- 
sion, the bishop and his attendant 
priests : he, carrying a three-branched 
candlestick, with lighted tapers, to- 
gether with his silver cross: they 
carrying a triptych, on the central 
tablet of which is painted, in quaint, 
rude old style, the resurrection scene. 
The crowd give way for them with 
difficulty, and they proceed round 
about the nave, amidst increasing 
noise and animation ; as they re-enter 
the sanctuary silence and quiet are 
restored, and the greater solemnities 
of the Eucharistic service are begun. 
But previously, at the bishop's bid- 
ding, we had been invited, nay, con- 
strained, to enter with them, and 
stood in company with the Greek and 
some few others round the altar, 
whilst the service followed its course. 
The prayers and thanksgivings were 
long, and among them we could re- 
cognise a catalogue of commemoration 
of saintly names— that of Chrysostom 
and other Eastern fathers being easily 
discerned by us. The performance 
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of this celebration was a wonderful 
effort of memory, for the bishop re- 
cited the whole of it in a low chant- 
ing tone, without having the service 
books opened or so much as placed 
before him. 

We remember to have seen in some 
accounts of Coptic church ceremonies, 
sweeping accusations of carelessness 
and irreverence brought against the 
officiators, but that was the last fault 
which could have been charged that 
night against celebrants or bystanders. 
A manly reverence and seriousness 
of look and gesture were manifested 
throughout; neither did any ceremo- 
nial observance strike us as in any 
way trivial, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the taking and holding up in 
succession of an almost countless 
number of little square napkins, em- 
broidered with crosses, whilst the 
prayers were in recital. A little in- 
cense was burned from time to time, 
and the chalice, covered with some of 
these little embroidered cloths, stood 
upon the centre of the square built 
altar. It was apparently of ancient 
silver, in shape and size not unlike 
such as are employed among ourselves. 
The bread used for consecration was 
prepared of unleavened dough, in 
round cakes stamped with crosses, 
and i>erforated with five symbolical 
stigmata. Great care and reverence 
were shown in dividing it into frag- 
ments, and, according to the very 
ancient custom, the administration of 
the wine to all partakers was effected 
by the dipping of each fragment in 
the cup by means of a metal spoon. 
The bishop and his priests were first 
partakers, and then one of the latter, 
advancing to the chancel entry, ad- 
ministered to a few of the congrega- 
tion ; the more part, as we understood, 
having communicated at some other 
service recently during the observances 
of this great week. The post-com- 
munion service was not long, and to- 
wards half-past one or two in the 
morning the Easter vigil was at an 
end. . . . The apparent respect 
and affection with which the bisnop 
was greeted by all were very pleasing 
to see, and nothing could exceed the 
kindness and cordiality shown by him 
and his people to ourselves. Later on 
in the night, or rather morning, we 
were invitea . into a crowded room 
within the monastic enclosure, where 
coffee and cold water were provided 
VOL. LII.— no. cccxi. 



for refreshment, and a little supply 
of a strong coarse liqueur tasting of 
aniseed. By-and-by was brought in 
a huge wooden bowl, filled with the 
meat of a whole stewed sheep. In- 
deed the majority of those present 
must have been in sore need of some 
sustenance, for many had come from 
far, and most of them had kept a 
long, strict fast, and that at the end 
of a lengthened season of abstinence : 
the bishop himself, as Theodore told 
us, not having once tasted flesh meat 
for fi\Q and fifty days. But hungry 
as he and others might have been, 
their sense of hospitality was stronger 
than of hunger : the choicest morsels, 
kidneys and liver, were selected and 
pressed upon our acceptance before 
any man would eat a mouthful. Nay, 
more, the object of every person pre- 
sent seemed rather to be the feeding 
of his neighbour than himself; and 
if there were something primitive 
and almost rude about their exhibi- 
tion of polite consideration in the 
matter, at least we can sincerely say 
we never witnessed any which seemed 
to us more genuine and hearty. One 
circumstance specially, trifling as it 
may seem, struck us as very signifi- 
cant. There was a boy, some thirteen 
years of age or so, a sort of relative 
and apprentice of the young Greek 
stone-mason, who was known to have 
been present at the service, but who 
was not among the persons assembled 
when the bowl of supper was set 
down upon the clay divan, partially 
carpeted, on which we were sitting 
witn the bishop. A dozen persons 
seemed at once to notice this, and 
when the meat be^an to be served 
round, inquired loudly for poor little 
Gregorios ; nor would they be satis- 
fied till the little fellow was found 
— probably fraternising with the don- 
key-boys in the court outside— and 
brought into the room, and accommo- 
dated with as much stewed mutton 
as both hands could hold. 

There was a young Copt present, a 
nephew of the bishop, who addressed 
us in broken English, a little of which 
language he had acquired at the 
school Kept formerly for lads of his 
race and religion, at Cairo, by Mr. 
Lieder, the estimable missionary of 
the English Church Missionary So- 
ciety — a man whose wise and con- 
siderate efforts to raise and purify the 
religious education of the Copts in 
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that metropolis, have "been worthy of 
all honour and respect — honour and 
respect which, not seldom, we have 
heard warmly expressed in various 
parts of Egypt by the Copts. 

When we rose to depart and bid 
good-bye to those who had received 
us with such sympathy and kind at- 
tention, the chorus of remonstrance 
was renewed, which had greeted, at 
Luxor, our announced intention of 
coming hither. We had the robber 
stories once more to contend with, and 
the villainous villager theory to refute 
again ; and this proof of sincerity, at 
least in the narrators, was given, that 
of all the gathered assembly one only 
man would venture to join nimself to 
us on our return. A last inducement 
was set forth to retain us, and to make 
us wait and travel homeward with 
the numerous band; which was to 
start after daylight — it was this : " Fee 
Reah keteer Hawajeen, reah battal 
keteer !" "There is a terrible wind 
blowing to-night across the plain !" 
This vaticination of evil proved true 
enough; and better, perhaps, would it 
have been for us, nad we not, with 
our Great British obstinacy, determin- 
ed to return, as we had come, at our 
own time and convenience, spite of 
all objections and contrary advice. 

It was a tremendous gale, almost a 
whirlwind: the poor little donkeys 
could with difficulty tack, as it were, 
now and then, and run up into the 
furious wind's eye ; at times we dis- 
mounted and led them. But if we 
found it hard to get into the wind's 
eye, the wind found it easy enough to 
get into out's, and to convey thereinto, 
as it entered, such blinding irritating 
quantities of sand from the Libyan 
desert, as brought on afterwards an 
ophthalmic affection from which we 
are but very lately, if even now, en- 
tirely free. The sweeping of the gusty 
sand clouds was at times almost ter- 
rific, whistling and howling past us, 
making breathing almost irksome. 
Yet this was in the coolness of the 
night and of its chilliest hour before 
the dawn: under such ghastly and. 
eldrich lignt as the pale red moon 
would give us now and then between 
the thicker drifts. There was no see- 
ing one's companion three yards or so 
in advance. It was but a feeble image, 
doubtless, of the great and terrible 
simoom of the hot mid-day of death 
in the deep desert; but it was an 



image, for all that, which has made 
us realize after what fashion that sandy 
slayer and shroud in one must over- 
take and paralyse and cover up its 
victims. On such a night, perhaps, 
as this it was that Amba Bahom him- 
self appeared to the father of an Arab 
Mussulman, who informed us in per- 
fect good faith and reverence that the 
Christian saint had saved the life of 
his own Mahommedan progenitor. 

" He was lost, good sir ! — lost to all 
thinking hopelessly in a great desolate 
wady, and Dethought him his fated 
hour was come, when there appeared 
an ancient reverend form, mounted 
on horseback, travelling noiselessly. 
He beckoned to my father, who fol- 
lowed, awe-struck and gratefully- 
followed and followed until the track 
was found again which led from the 
entangled wady in the Jebels, on to 
the plain, where Karnak by-and-by 
appeared in sight, and all was safe, 
father Bahom himself that horseman 
proved to be: at least my father af- 
firmed it unaoubtingly." 

And we had likewise heard another 
story like to this. It was a gamajji, 
a camel-driver, one of those who drive 
their loaded beasts from Keneh on the 
Nile to Kossei on the Red Sea shore. 
Either he had gone solitary; or he had 
strayed from the caravan in the dark- 
ness or in the sand-foe, and had 
wandered southward, and southward 
still, towards these very regions where 
the shade of old Pachomius— for such, 
good reader, is his name, as known to 
the ecclesiastical history of the ascetic 
Thebaid — still haunts the spot, where 
his blessed memory lives most vividly 
in the reverence of the men of later 
times. The "zemzeemeh," or leathern 
flask, was long since dry — the last 
mouthful of the stinted bannock gone; 
death seemed to stare camel ana dri- 
ver in the face, their bones would 
bleach and whiten, too, into that glar- 
ing, dazzling, porcelain whiteness, 
which amazes the traveller from under 
damp moist European skies, as he 
notes the skeleton fragments in the 
dreary waste. When, at the moment 
of their sorest need, the same mounted 
apparition is discerned; andtheyfbllow 
himalittle way, till they are brought^— 
oh, wonderful 1— into a track familiar 
and not far from their desired goal 
The vision disappears, and they hold 
on in the recovered way; and. wonder 
of wonders !—when they reach a well* 
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known watering-place— there, by the 
well's month, are flaps of new baked 
bread, and a mess of red 1 entiles, 
newly boiled. Amba Bahbm had 
saved the man and beast 

How strange it is, that in the long, 
long centuries after death, the popular 
legend should once more have mounted 
upon a swift-footed steed the humble 
hermit who in his lifetime went ever 
afoot; the man who, when a great 
prelate of the Alexandrian Church 
came up expressly to the Theban 
" laurfiB, or congregated hermitages^ to 
look upon him, and hold converse with 
one of such wide-spread saintly re- 
nown, sought to hide himself among 
the crowd of meaner monks in vain. 
We marvel if this setting of him on 
horseback after death be a reminis- 
cence of the historical fact that, in 
the ending of the fourth century 
when Pachomius was yet young, and 
ere the moving in him of any call to 
the ascetic life, the man had been a 
soldier, and in the armies of the Caesar 
had ridden afleld as it becomes a 
gallant officer. Indeed, the whilom 
soldier saints appear to be, even among 
the hermit hagiology, eminent in the 
remembrance and affection of the 
Christian Copts. 

Our own St. George, on his white 
war-steed — St. George, the champion 
among the seven champion knights of 
Christendom — is the chief figure, as is 
well known, amongst the historical 
and ecclesiastical worthies of the Cop- 
tic race. # And of his companion on 
their broidered surplices, Theodore, 
whose armed figure, standing on a 
monster crocodile, crouching van- 
quished beneath his feet, surmounts 
as many will remember, the com- 
panion pillar to the Marzocco Lion at 
Venice, on the Piazetta— this much 
only were we enabled to gather from 
his venerators, one of whose churches 
here, at Medeenet Habou, bears his 
name: 

He, too, was a soldier youth, born 
in the Bioclesian days, of a noble 
Roman father and an English mo- 
ther (so they phrased it), conspicuous 
among all his military compeers for 
valour and for personal strength. 
Him, having become a Christian, did 
his enemies encompass to slay by 
treacherous onslaught ; but fearing 
to meet their rich deserts in deadly 
encounter with that young warlike 
Sampson, they determined to bind 



him, and, we believe, to leave him in 
some lonely, distant place, whither he 
had been sent, upon some lying pre- 
text, in command of fifty men, picked 
to be his destroyers. Sound he was, 
by some means, and left so, spite of 
his entreaties and remonstrances to 
those of whom he had ever been a 
tried and trusty comrade ; but when 
the monstrous reptile, on whose brutal 
hungry violence his betrayers and 
craven injurers had counted for his 
safe destruction, came to the attack, 
the cords were snapped with that 
same ease with which the elder Samp- 
son had snapt the green withes of the 
Philistines; and, all unarmed as he 
was, the soldier-saint and hero slew 
the beast to his eternal memory and 
honour, and to the endless shame of 
those powers of evil which had set 
him on. 

We did not like, of course, to press 
a Christian bishop, Coptic or other, 
with questionings on any matter of 
faith put through a Mahommedan 
interpreter; and, therefore, all we had 
to say to him, on this or other kindred 
topics, we preferred to say in our own 
pitiable, tentative, and fragmentary 
Arabic, helped at times by the con- 
genial attempts at English of his ne- 
phew. Therefore, can we by no means 
answer fully for the correctness of that 
impression which yet we certainly re- 
ceived, that these saintly legends were 
viewed by him as by ourselves, far less 
as embodiments of any historical facts 
than as embodied teachings on the 
nature, the duty, the triumphant event 
of conflicts witn far other than bestial 
powers of mischief and of death. 

And since we have thus spoken once 
more of the man who fills the Coptic 
see of Esneh, we will say that, from 
Christian and follower of Mahomet 
alike, we heard such tidings of his 
worth, and kindliness as make us 
doubly proud to have enjoyed, as we 
did after, though but for too short a 
time, the acquaintance of him whom 
we first saw exercising his sacred office 
in the grand, half-ruined sanctuary of 
father Pachomius — Arabice, " Amba 
Bahbin." .... 

As that pale red moon kept wan- 
ing, and as the glad morning light be- 
gan to shoot up into the darkened air 
from behind the sandstone wall of 
mountain across old Nile, the violence 
of the wind abated, and the sand-per- 
vaded atmosphere grew clearer. Yet, 
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when we reached, in the yet uncer- 
tain dawning, the spot where our da- 
habeeah was jammed hard ashore 
upon her moorings, we might have 
thought the simoom had really been 
there, and had done a deed of doom : — 
for there, upon the water's edge, lay 
little sandy hillocks, in shape not un- 



like heaped church-yard graves, and 
not until we stepped upon or over 
them could we have guessed easily, 
in the gray light of that hour, that 
these were only the sanded figures of 
two poor sleepy comrades of our zabits, 
keeping over our boat imaginary watch 
and ward. 



A SUBTERRANEAN ADVENTURE. 
' Le vrai n'est pas toujours le viaisemblable." 



Passages sometimes occur in life, of 
palpable certainty at the time, but 
which, when remembered in after 
years, come back upon the mind with 
all the vagueness of a dream. The 
vividness of faith in anv incident con- 
nected with the marvellous is apt to 
fade under the sceptical influences of 
everyday existence ; first into doubt, 
then into incredulity, till, at last, we 
settle down to the conviction that 
what originally seemed fact, was a 
mere fiction of the brain. 

To such a conclusion have I more 
than once been tempted to come, with 
reference to the subject of the follow- 
ing narrative ; yet truth compels me 
to declare that every item of it is 
rigorously authentic, and that after a 
lapse of more than twenty years, I see 
no valid reason for repudiating or 
modifying my first convictions. 

There are few Alpine tourists who 
will not recollect — en route from Ge- 
neva to Chamouni — to have noticed, 
as one of the most beautiful spots in 
Switzerland, the valley of Maglan. 
Fascinated fey its scenery, many lite- 
rary celebrities of the last century 
made it their residence, and won for 
it, as classic ground, a fame analogous 
to that enjoyed by our English lakes. 
Elorian's muse there found congenial 
inspiration, and the elder Vernet im- 
mortalized it in one of his best land- 
scapes. He painted, we are told, 
from the reflection of a mirror so 
placed, in a lofty grotto adjacent, as 
to include within its frame an exqui- 
sitely reduced representation of the 
whole scene — thus realizing the exact- 
ness of a photograph, with correspond- 
ing fidelity of colour. 

This grotto, at the height of several 
hundred feet in the face of the con- 
tinuous cliff of stalactite formation 
.forming the boundary, on the left, as 
you approach Chamouni, is pointed 



out to travellers as the entrance to * 
remarkable cavern. 

On a beautiful day in the autumn 
of 1835, stopping to change horses at 
the post house immediately at the 
base of the cliffs, I was invited, with 
my travelling companion, by the 
buxom hostess of the adjoining Cha- 
let, to ascend and explore the sub- 
terranean wonders of the place, A 
rude stair, cut in the rock, and eked 
out by occasional scaffoldings and 
rails of timber, led, by an almost per- 
pendicular approach to the entrance, 
which, seen from below, bore a strik- 
ing likeness to the grotto of Glenda- 
lough, in the county Wicklow, shown 
bv the traditional cicerone* as St 
l£evin's bed. From this vestibule or 
ante-cave, an iron-studded Gothic 
door opened on the cavernous world 
within. Here we were joined by the 
pretty daughter of the hostess, and 
torches being lighted, we entered. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on 
the geological phenomena of the place, 
The curious in such matters may con- 
sult Saussure, who, in his comparative 
view of the Alps and Pyrenees, de- 
votes an interesting chapter to this 
locality. It presented a long, narrow, 
and winding gallery, running in the 
direction of the mountain parallel to 
the valley, occasionally expanding 
into crypt-like chambers and recesses, 
and terminating in a lake of Stygian 
darkness. About midway from the 
entrance to this spot, and right in the 
centre of the path, there yawned a 
fearful chasm, cut out by a freak of 
nature, in the exact fashion of a 
draw-well — round, perpendicular- 
some three feet in diameter, and of a 
depth so awful, that no plummet -line, 
our conductress declared, had ever 
sounded it A pebble dropped in- 
stead, was, indeed, after several se- 
conds, heard to come in contact with 
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some faintly resonant substance below, 
once believed, according to local tra- 
dition, to be a heap of gold coin ; but 
who would be daring enough to try 
the desperate descent, when, on the 
authority that vouched the existence 
of the treasure, it was averred that 
the same was guarded by a black goat, 
ever ready, in a rampant posture, to 
receive the visitor, who would obvi- 
ously be in a pitiable position, seeing, 
that his hands being necessarily en- 
gaged, he would have to encounter, 
stern foremost, the horns of what 
might be truly called a diabolical di- 
lemma. 

With nerves duly shaken by a fur- 
tive glance into this bottomless pit — 
the strong iron railings of which we 
grasped Tike doomed men, with a 
secret misgiving that they would sud- 
denly break into shivers — we moved 
on a few paces, our appetites prepared 
to "sup full of horrors," when our 
guide, calling a halt, and directing 
the torches to be arranged in a semi- 
circle, pointed our attention to an 
object hardly less impressive than that 
we had just quitted. It was a sepul- 
chral looking indent, very much re- 
sembling those mural excavations in 
the catacombs, meant for the last 
resting places of the more illustrious 
dead. To complete the similitude, 
there lay in the centre the fac-simile 
of an elaborately enriched sarcopha- 
gus, and a hundred mortuary emblems 
were sculptured around, with so mar- 
vellous an approximation to art, as to 
suggest the irreverent idea, that the 
Spirit who had contracted for this job 
must have executed it in mockery — 
as a dry practical joke. 

In vain, however, did our conduc- 
tress wait for that outburst of surprise 
which she evidently expected would 
have accompanied our scrutiny. We 
were clearly somehow or other at 
fault ; and as her inquisitive glances 
still seemed to say, "What is it like ?" 
we felt that sort of humiliation ex- 
perienced by unsuccessful guessers, 
till the propounder of the riddle takes 
pity on their perplexity by the in- 
evitable question, "Do yougjve it up Y 9 
We had no other alternative, which 
our guide perceiving, proceeded with 
no small snow of self-complacency, 
and with a volubility quite Hibernian 
in type, to enlighten our ignorance. 

"You must know, then, gentlemen 
that the spot you are now looking at, 



is as like as two peas to the tomb of 
the Emperor Napoleon at St. Helena : 
'tis a miracle, if ever there was one in 
the world ; and if you will permit me. 
I will tell you how it came to be found 
out. 

" About two years ago. two ladies 
accompanied by a little girl, the daugh- 
ter of one of them, came, as your Ex- 
cellencies did to-day, on their way to 
Chamouni, to visit the cavern. I con- 
ducted them precisely in the same 
manner, and led them to this spot; 
but they had no sooner set eyes on 
that little chamber, than they fell a 
sobbing, rushed into each other sarms, 
and cried till I thought their hearts 
would break. I could not help crying 
for company, but didn't dare to say a 
word, for I knew by their manner 
like, that they were grand quality. 
At last one of them, looking up with 
her beautiful eyes running over, said 
to the little girl,' ' Napoline, said she— 
that was the name she called her— 
'Napoline, did you ever see any place 
like this!' The child, for she was 
almost a baby, looked very grave, and 
as if she was striving to remember 
something. Well, the ladies would 
not hurry her for the world, only 
coaxing and bidding her think and 
think, and tell them like a good child. 
Well, 'twas a picture to see the way 
that infant kept staring and ponder- 
ing for a full minute, when, all of a 
sudden, looking as bright as a cherub, 
she clapped her little hands and cried 
out, 'Oh, yes, mamma; I'm sure I've 
seen it, very long ago — 'tis where the 
Emperor is buried ! I now remember 
it so well !' 

"The poor lady caught the child in 
her arms, and went off again almost 
in hysterics, and we all cried plenti- 
fully: for who do you think were 
these two ladies 1 Now, maybe you'd 
never guess ! Well, then, they were 
no more nor no less than Madame 
Montholon and Madame Bertrand, 
who went out to the poor Emperor to 
St Helena : and, by the same token, 
the little girl belonging to one of them 
was born there, and was called Napo- 
line, after the Emperor, who stood her 
godfather. Can you wonder now, gen- 
tlemen, that they all took on sol 
'Twould melt a glacier to see the way 
they wept : but after a bit, and making 
them swallow a little spring water — 
for they wouldn't touch wine — they 
took heart, and began to talk more 
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rational-like and comfortable. Not a 
step would they stir to see anything 
else in the cave but this one spot; 
and they made twenty offers to go, 
but could not make up their minds. 
At last go they should, for 'twas grow- 
ing late; but once more they exa- 
mined every inch of the place, and the 
younger of the two ladies, taking a 
penknife out of her reticule, scratched 
two lines of poetry on the smooth part 
of the rock before you, iust for all the 
world as if it was a real grave.' ' 

Here, having become unconsciously 
interested, I strained my eyes to dis- 
cover the alleged inscription ; but per- 
ceiving no trace of any thing legible, 
I was afoout to speak, when our con- 
ductress anticipating my intent said, 

"Oh, Sir. have patience and I'll ex- 
plain it all. No wonder what I'm 
telling you sounds like a fairy tale ; 
and as the writing isn't there, you may 
think I am inventing : but, as heaven 
is above us, every word I am telling 
your Excellencies is as true as the 
Gospel : and you'll understand pre- 
sently now it all was. The writing 
indeed is gone (you would never guess 
why), but I remember every syllable 
of it— as good reason I have— and this 
is what the lady wrote : — 

* Honneur k Napol&m ! 
La France le i6\€te\ % 

And she signed her name to it. 

" Well, gentlemen, you may laugh, 
but that little scratch of a penknife 
was as good for me as a bank note for 
fifty Napoleons. Never had I such a 
run of visitors as that season. 'Twas 
Napoleon's tomb that bore the bell 
over all we had to show in the cavern ; 
and when I told the story of the two 
ladies — as I have been telling it to your 
Excellencies — 'twas an admiration to 
see how kind every one (especially 
the French) took it ; and my little fees 
were sure to be doubled without the 

y next season — that was last 
year — opened iust as prosperously! 
'Twas ever and always the first ques- 
tion, 'Where is the tomb of Napo- 
leon V And to be sure, people were 
never tired (especially the ladies) of 
reading the inscription, and copying 
it out in their albums. And I won't 
deny that my daughter and I were 
none the worse of it. 

" So it went on, till one day, last 
tJuly twelvemonth— can I ever forget 



it!— a travelling carriage stopped at 
the ' chalet' below. It contained only 
an old spare gentleman, attended by 
his valet while the horses were 
feeding, he ordered me, in a harsh, 
cold way, I thought, by which I knew 
him to be a milor, to attend him to 
the cavern. It took him a long time 
to mount up to the entrance ; and see- 
ing that he was used to rive trouble, 
I made my daughter follow us. He 
took very little notice of what I said 
to him ; but when I came to this place, 
and repeated the story of the two 
ladies, he was all attention, and I 
began to think him a dear, good man, 
to show such feeling; so I told him 
how they cried, and how they seemed 
to dote on the Emperor's memory; 
and to crown all, I described how the 
lady wrote the inscription, and I 
showed him the lines still quite fresh. 
With that he knit his brows, and 
frowned, I thoughtj in a strange way, 
or smiled — I don t rightly know which 
— and taking a large knife out of his 
pocket, he went forward, as I sup- 
posed, to write something more on the 
rock, when — only conceive, gentle- 
men, my horror and astonishment — in- 
stead of that, he deliberately scratched 
out all that the lady had written, and 
in spite of all my tears and entreaties 
— for I could hold in no longer — he 
never stopped muttering and growl- 
ing all the time, till he had made the 
place as bare and smooth as you see 
it this minute. ,, 

" And who on earth was this old 
ruffian?" exclaimed L quite sympa- 
thising with our guide s enthusiasm. 

" Have patience, sir," she replied: 
" I am near the end of my story, ana 
you will know all presently. &6j as I 
was saying, the old gentleman finished 
his vile joo ; and a cruel job it was to 
boot, for that little scrap of writing 
was as good for me as an annuity in 
the rentes. Little did I then suspect 
who this horrid man could be; out 
the bon Dieu had his eye on him, and 
was at that very moment preparing 
the punishment he had so richly de- 
served Being quite overcome by 
what had just occurred, I lingered 
behind a few paces, endeavouring to 
recover my composure, and left to my 
daughter the care of conducting the 
milor and his servant I was roused 
from my stupor by aloud knocking 
at the entrance door, and hurried back 
to admit the new comers. These con- 
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nstod of three fine young men, equip- 
ped as pedestrians, with their blouses, 
knapsacks, and walking-poles; but 
any woman with an eye in her head 
could see they were born gentlemen. 
They were as gay and frolicsome as 
mountain colts, but there was no more 
harm in them, bless their hearts, than 
in so many chamois yearlings. At 
first they were for dashing through 
the cave all in a run; but they soon 
hearkened to reason, and followed me 
like young lambs, cracking their jokes, 
and taking no heed of all I was re- 
peating about the place off book and 
by rote from them that went before 
us in the lease of the cavern. All of 
a sudden, one of them, cutting me 
short as I was telling about the great 
stalagmite that took the fancy of Mr. 
Saussure, said — 

" * Never mind all that, but conduct 
us straight to the tomb of Napoleon. 
Is not there here a spot so called]' 

"' Of course there is, gentlemen,' 
said I ; ' not a doubt of it— as like as 
two peas. Haven't I the word for it 
of two ladies who lived to the last 
with the Emperor — Heaven rest his 
soul ! — and who followed him to his 
grave on the rock? Maybe your ho- 
nours haven't heard the story V 

" c Oh, yes ; we know all about it ; 
take us there directly.' 

" In a few minutes theywere stand- 
ing in this very spot Will you be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, when I declare 
that these three young men, though 
they may not have shed a tear, cost 
me as many for company's sake as the 
two ladies i Their grief reminded me 
of that of my two brothers when they 
followed our father's coffin to the 
graveyard at the foot of the hill, and 
not a dry eye in the whole procession 
but their own. 'Tisn't the sobbing 
nor the crying that makes the grief, 
nor even that shows it most where it 
really is. True grief has a look and 
a language (though maybe a silent 
one) of its own, that there's no match- 
ing by sounds, nor no imitating by 
manner. Such was the grief of these 
poor gentlemen. My heart bled for 
them. Presently, however, they seemed 
to pluck up a spirit, and one of them 
in a calm voice said to me — 

" * Did not one of those ladies you 
were speaking of leave some writing 
on one of the rocks hereabouts V 

" My voice faltered as I answered 
4 yes/ for my mind misgave me that 



something awful was going to hap- 
pen. 

" * But,' continued he, 'where is it ? 
I can see nothing. What mean these 
scratches of a knife, that seem to 
have been effacing some former writ- 
ing ? Could it have been here that 
the lady made the inscription? and if 
so, how comes it erased f ' 

" This question was put in so stern a 
voice, that my heart was in my mouth. 
Would that my head had been there 
instead ! But in an evil moment re- 
sentment against the ' old ruffian' — 
as you, sir, have called him — still 
fresh in my mind, I blurted out all 
the facts as they had occurred. Dire- 
ful indeed was the effect of my narra- 
tive ! The faces of my hearers grew 
livid ; their eyes bloodshot ; their 
respiration a hot panting for revenge, 
as they drank in my maddening words. 
They whispered hurriedly to each 
other, as tney gnashed their teeth, 
and clenched their hands, as though 
clutching daggers : — ' It is he — it is 
he ! But one wretch lives capable 
of such baseness ! An all-just Pro- 
vidence, after allowing him to fill up 
the measure of his iniquities, has 
doomed him to an unprecedented fate. 
Here, in the dark bowels of the earth, 
aloof from man, and, as it were, on 
the confines of eternity, all conven- 
tional theories must vanish in the 
presence of those irresistible instincts, 
a thousand times more potent, ay, ana 
more sacred than any human enact- 
ments. Justice, to be substantial 
need not necessarily be formal : and 
as specially appointed ministers of 
heaven's vengeance in this exceptional 
case, it is our mission — our right — 
nay, our duty, to take the forfeited 
life of this most consummate mis- 
creant ! ' 

" So saying, with a veil that froze my 
blood, they rushed forward. At the 
same instant a glancing light on the 
opposite wall showed that the doomed 
man was approaching. The next 
moment he was confronted by his self- 
appointed executioners. They met at 
tnat point where the gallery widened, 
and at their very feet yawned the 
unfathomable gulph 1" 

Here our narrator became so im- 
passioned in her language, and so 
demonstrative in her tones and gesti- 
culation, that stenography alone would 
fail to do her justice, and at the period 
of the story, photography was not 
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dreamed of. It only remains, there- 
fore, for me to sum up, in a few words, 
the denouement of her tale. 

It might be more melodramatically 
artistic to maintain to the very last 
the incognito of the dramatis persona?, 
and thus to secure for the finale a 
stunning effect. But remembering 
the delusion of the ostrich, in his 
fancied concealment, and having often 
smiled at the naivete with which 
certain mysteries are kept up, though 
everybody knows that everybody 
sees through them, I think it more 
straightforward to come at once to a 
clear understanding with my readers, 
as to the " real name and address" of 
each of the individuals so ominously 
grouped in the cavern scene by torch- 
light just described. I shall, of course, 
get very little credit for my candour 
in admitting that the elderly gentle- 
man was no other than Sir Hudson 
Lowe ! But who were the three 
vivacious gentlemen that were so 
anxious to make his acquaintance on 
the broad ground of first principles, 
and with such serious and well- 
reasoned foregone conclusions 1 They 
were — I quote the authority of the 
lady of the cave — 1st, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, the present Emperor ; 
2nd, Monsieur Lascases, son of the 
historian of the Captivity ; 3rd, Mon- 
sieur Dupin, the eminent barrister ! 

That such a rencontre under such 
circumstances, and in such a place, 
should have occurred, well exemplifies 
the adage," Les extremes setouchent," 
and warrants the title prefixed to 
this reminiscence. 

To the imagination, in great 
measure, must be left the concluding 
scene. Allowing much for the ex- 
aggerations of the terrified witness, 
it would appear that in the first 
whirlwind of their passion, the three 
Frenchmen heaped upon their luck- 
less victim all the reproaches, insults, 
and revilings, that the most unbridled 
fury coidd suggest. They taunted 
him with every grievance, real or 
supposed, connected with the fatal 
rock, and summed up all with the 
base and unmanly insult to a lady 
which he had just perpetrated. Hav- 
ing gone through all the counts of this 



fearful indictment, they made a show 
of deliberating, and solemnly an- 
nounced their determination to put 
him to death. So thoroughly in 
earnest did they seem, that, for a 
time all chance of his life was utterly 
hopeless. In vain did the woman and 
her daughter fling themselves at the 
feet of the supposed assassins, cling 
to their knees, and fill the cavern with 
their cries of remonstrance, and finally 
with their shrieks of despair. In the 
midst of this terrific scene, the three 
Frenchmen seized Sir Hudson, and 
dragged him to the brink of the 
chasm. Again and again they swore 
that his doom was sealed, and went 
so far, my informant declared, as to 
raise their victim in the air, and to 
hold him for a space suspended bodily 
over the dread abyss. 

At tliis crisis the women became 
frantic, and rushed forward with such 
desperate energy and such impassioned 
screams, that the executioners paused. 
It was the Prince who was the first 
to relent. 

" 'Tis enough," said he ; "vengeance 
must be pushed no further ! " 

" Be it so," replied Lascases, " on 
one condition : that he pass hi* 
honour — faugh — his pledge, to give 
me, within a week, the meeting so 
often demanded; and his eluding 
which — should he persist in doing 
so — will brand him par excellence as 
a perjured coward ! ! ! " 

Many an additional jeer, outrage, 
and indignity did they perpetrate on 
their helpless foe before they took 
their departure. He, it would appear, 
behaved all through with unresisting 
calmness, while his caitiff servant fled 
at the first show of danger. On reach- 
ing the grotto, however, his nervous 
system gave way, and his conductress, 
to convey her impression of his debi- 
lity, assured me emphatically, that he 
was " physiquement mort ! " She 
found it necessary to chafe his limbs 
with brandy. After reposing for an 
hour in the grotto, he was enabled to 
regain the chalet, whence, after a 
suitable gratuity to his benefactress, 
he returned, as fast as four horses 
could carry him, to Geneva. 
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The traveller, desirous of turning 
aside from the great continental high- 
ways crowded with summer tourists, 
would do well to tarry for a while in 
the old imperial city of Nurnberg. 
Standing on one of the ancient bridges 
that spau the clear-flowing Pegnitz, 
encircled by the triple wall, whose 
towers were once as the days of the 
year in number, he will seem to see 
again the grand heroic age, when the 
weak ones of the earth strove with 
the mighty, and counted not their 
lives dear if by losing them they 
might hold fast for their country the 
liberty which was their born heritage. 
Many a rude storm has spent its fury 
against those tune-honoured battle- 
ments. Again and again have men, 
fiercer than the heathen, furiously 
raged together to destroy once and 
for ever that stronghold of freedom. 
Once at least the fate of Europe lay 
in the hands of the Niirnbergers ; 
they did not fail in time of trial ; the 
champion of Christendom found them 
faithful friends in his hour of need. 
The threefold plague of famine, war, 
and pestilence could not shake their 
allegiance to the bravest, noblest, 
most true-hearted captain that ever 
unsheathed the sword. 

Just about a century before Gus- 
tavo* Adolphus saw the light, in the 
year 1494, on the 5th of November, 
the wife of a tailor living in the old 
Franconian city gave birth to a son, 
who was named after his father, Hans 
Sachs. Young Hans early applied 



himself to study, but severe illness 
forced him to relinquish his favourite 
pursuits, and adopt others, which 
make fewer demands upon the brain. 
He became a shoemaker, wisely choos- 
ing an employment which required 
little mental exertion. The disciples 
of St. Crispin have not seldom been 
philosophers or poets. Most mystical 
of theosophists was Jacob Boehme, 
cordwainer, ofGorlitz- most prolific 
of rhymesters (saving always Lope de 
Vega) was Hans Sachs, the " cobbler 
bard," of Nurnberg. 

Hans appears to have Joined one 
of those singing clubs which had then 
recently been established in Mayence, 
Colmar, Ulm, and his native town. 
The simple-hearted artisans of those 
places, though possessing more piety 
than poetic talent, had a larger share 
in the events of the sixteenth century 
than is generally attributed to them. 
It was not merely that they cherished 
the social spirit in a degree which 
might well put the inhabitants of our 
modern million-peopled solitudes to 
shame, spite of mechanics' institutes 
and popular lectures, but they were 
the upholders of purity of manners 
in a time of great and general depra- 
vity. When priests and nobles vied 
with each other in wickedness, the 
" canaille" could oppose to the mani- 
fold forms of vice only decent lives 
and a virtuous education. They pro- 
tested, as wise men will always pro- 
test, against evil, by exhibiting good. 
In verses so uncouth and rugged, that 
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" gchusterreim" (cobbler's rhyme) has 
become a synonym for doggerel, they 
sang — 

" By making pious hymns we strive 
Coarse ballads from our streets to drive, 
For every night we hear with shame, 
Such songs as we refuse to name ; 
To silence all these idle lays, 
We meet and sing our Maker's praise. 

Such life and vigour was there in 
these societies, that it was not until 
within the last twenty years, the one 
at Ulm, which had survived so many 
political and religious disturbances, 
was solemnly closed- 
Hans Sachs was the most noted and 
the most voluminous of the schuster- 
reimers. He was, indeed, superior to 
the majority of these. At the age of 
twenty, and in the Bavarian capital 
of Munich, he "sane his first hymn 
to the honour and glory of God, to a 
remarkable tune, and was loaded 
with applause." Just twoyearsbefore 
this, Luther, on being made licentiate 
of theology, had taken the solemn 
vow, " I will defend evangelical truth 
with all my power ;" and about this 
very year, 1514, we may suppose that 
he was commencing his attacks upon 
the scholastic philosophy, the out- 
works of the Roman stronghold. 

Soon the assault became more vio- 
lent, and Hans could not remain 
an unparticipating spectator. While 
Luther was enraging the powers, tem- 
poral and spiritual, by his boldness, 
and Hutten was making bishops ana 
monks writhe beneath the knotted 
scourge of his sarcasm, the cobbler 
from nis workshop, at one of the gates 
of Niirnberg, sent forth many a brave 
and earnest song by which the minds 
of men were strangely stirred; so 
that it has been said, the great event 
of the sixteenth rantury owed its ful- 
filment as much to Hans Sachs the 
poet as to the Elector of Saxony. There 
is, perhaps, exaggeration in this asser- 
tion, yet it is in the main true. Else how 
comes it to pass that the doctrines of 
the Reformation have continued to 
exist in Germany, when all trace of 
them has utterly died out of Italy 1 
There were wise and zealous men in 
the south as in the north. Valdez 
was by birth a far more influential 
man, and Ochino was a far more fervid 
orator, than Luther. Yet, while in 
the country of Huss and the monk of 
Wittenberg, the teachings of the Re- 
formers have maintained an unshaken 



hold on the hearts of the populace, it 
seems as though no healing angel had 
ever troubled the waters in the native 
land of Carnesechi and Savonarola. 

The cause of this diversity is not 
far to seek. The Italian Reformers 
scarcely once appealed to "the mas- 
ses." Theirs was an esoteric creed, 
in which Platonism was largely com- 
bined with Christianity. Many of the 
most accomplished and learned of the 
nobility were wont to assemble at the 
"Oratories of DivineLove." But there 
was no national dissemination of the 
truth, no national protest against des- 
potism, spiritual or temporal; forthere 
was no national hymnology. 

The wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun's 
oft-quoted aphorism cannot be better 
exemplified than by the German Re- 
formation. The law-makers of that 
period found themselves powerless 
before the song-makers. The ruler 
of a kingdom on which the sun never 
set, could not subdue hearts once 
stirred by the royal trumpet tones 
of Luther's "Ein* teste Burg"- -the 
Marseillaise of the Reformation. 

Luther was not solely, nor chiefly 
a Theologian, or he had been no true 
Reformer. As the cloister had not been 
able to bound his sympathies, so the 
controversial theatre could not circum- 
scribe his honest ambition. He^ in 
whom " the Italian head was joined 
to the German body," would not only 
free the souls of men. but win the 
hearts of women and little children. 
Much had he to feel proud of during 
his busy life. It was no light thing 
to have waged successful combat with 
the most powerful hierarchy that the 
world had ever seen, or to have held 
in his hands the destinies of Europe. 
But dearer to his kind heart was the 
sound of his own verses sung to his 
own melodies, which rose from street 
and market-place: from highway and 
byway; chanted Dy labourers going 
to their daily work; chanted by them 
during their hours of toil; chanted by 
them as they returned home at even- 
tide. If it is given to departed souls 
to know aught of what passes on 
this world wherein they some time 
dwelt, then Luther may have heard 
these same hymns, 200 years later, 
sung by the miners of Gloucestershire 
and Cornwall. 

" I always loved music," said the 
great Reformer; "whoso has skill m 
this art is of a good temperament, 
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fitted for all things." Many times 
be exemplified this power in his own 
person. When sore perplexed and in 
danger of life, he would drive away 
all gloomy thoughts by the magic of 
his own melodies. On that sad jour- 
ney to Worms, when friends crowded 
round him and sought to change his 
purpose, warning him. with many tears, 
of the certain death tnat awaited him ; 
on the morning of that memorable 
16th of April, when the towers of the 
ancient city appeared in sight, the 
true-hearted man, rising in his chariot, 
broke forth with the words and music 
which he had improvised two days 
before at Oppenheim : — 

" God i§ our fortress strong and nigh, 
A sore defence and weapon ; 
His powerful aid is ever nigh 

Wnate'er distress may happen : 
The old and evU foe 
Would fain bring us low, 
With great craft and might ; 
PuU armed for the fight, 
On earth none can him liken. 

Oar feeble might achieveth nought, 
Our struggle soon but feigned ; 

By Him alone the work is wrought, 
Whom God Himself ordained. 

Dost thou ask the name ? 

The Christ is the same, 

The LordofSabaoth; 

There is no other God; 

'Tit He the field hath taken. 

And were the world of devils full, 
All threatening to devour us, 

We fear not ; true and dutiful, 
They cannot overpower us. 

Prince of this world, in vain, 

His darts round may rain, 

He no harm can us do ; 

His arts must perish too, 

A little word can Blay him. 

That word of His shall sure remain, 
To man no praise be given; 

He's with us on the battle plain, 
His spirit aids from Heaven. 

Then perish our estate, 

Wife, child— by their hate; 

On them be the sin; 

Nought from us can they win ; 

We share his glorious Empire."* 

Another hymn, written to com- 
memorate the martyrdom, at Brus- 
sels, of some young Augustin monks, 
obtained as great a popularity as the 
" Em' feete Burg." Throughout every 



town and village of Germany might 
have been heard, soon after the shame- 
ful murders, the "Die Aache will nicht 
lassen ab." 

Luther was a forcible translator; 
his rendering of the famous old Latin 
hymn " In Medii* Vita," is strikingly 
solemn. The history of this hymn 
is remarkable. It was composed by 
Notker, a learned Benedictine, of St. 
Gall, while he was watching some 
workmen repair the bridge of Martins- 
bruck at the peril of their lives. For 
nearly a thousand years this piece has 
been preserved— and in an unmetrical 
shape it forms a part of the service 
with which the Church of England 
buries her dead. Luther's rhymed 
paraphrase of the Psalms has been 
compared with Watt's version. Be- 
ing the first of its kind, it obtained 
immense popularity. " Every village 
schoolboy, among the Protestants, was 
presently employed to get them by 
heart, and help to sing them on a 
Sunday. From that time to the pre- 
sent, the German of Saxony has been 
considered as the standard of national 
language." t 

The contrast between the German 
and Italian Reform movements is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact, that 
while Luther was thus translating the 
prayers and praises of the King of 
Israel into vigorous though rugged 
German, and bequeathing these im- 
mortal utterances to his countrymen 
for an eternal possession, the learned 
Olympia Morata was occupying her 
leisure, by rendering parts of the 
Psalter into Greek Iambics. The one 
did for a coterie what the other did 
for an empire. 

But Luther was not the only sacred 
poet of this epoch. Ringwald and 
Schalling deserve a mention : and 
Paul Eber, the friend of gentle Philip 
Melancthon, and the author of the 
hymn " Herr Jesu Christ, wahr 
Mensch und Gott," which Hugo Gro- 
tius desired might be repeated to him 
as he was dying, must not be passed 
over. 

Luther's versions and hymns gave 
an incredible stimulus to the study of 
devotional poetry in Germany. A 



• We give this in ignorance of the name of the translator, and in preference to 
the many versions that have been attempted. We think it more faithful than Mr. 
Carryle'a, or that included in the "Lyra Germanica." 

t Taylor's Survey of Gtrmtn Poetry, vol L, p. 168. 
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constant succession of hymnists has 
continued in that country to the pre- 
sent day. Even at the end of the 
seventeenth century, Counsellor Fran- 
kenau made a collection of 33,712, 
which he presented, in 300 volumes, 
to the University library at Copen- 
hagen ; and in 1718, AVctzei reckoned 
55,000 printed German hymns. 

Notwithstanding their multiplicity, 
these productions are separable with- 
out much difficulty into three periods. 
That of the Reformation, to which 
we have already referred ; the period 
of the Thirty Years' War ; and the 
period of the Mystics. 

Considering the second epoch, we 
shall be much struck with the nigh 
order, as well as the vast number, of 
hymns written during the long pro- 
tracted struggle between liberty and 
despotism. 

Paul Gerhardt was the Tyrtseus of 
the Thirty Years' War. His verses, 
like strains of martial music, disperse 
every lurking fear, and stir up the 
soul to be brave in doing, patient in 
suffering. No doubts ever crossed 
his mind about the lawfulness of tak- 
ing up arms. Fighting under Gus- 
tavus, he and all his comrades were 
obeying a heaven-sent leader, as truly 
accredited as Joshua, Gideon, or 
David. "Militare est orare," is the 
motto inscribed upon his banner, 
while in manly words he prays — 

14 Give strong and cheetful hearts to stand 

Undaunted in the wars, 
That Satan's fierce and mighty band 

Is waging with thy cause. 
Help ub to fight as warriors brave, 
That we may conquer in the field, 
And not one Christian man may yield 
His soul to sin a slave." 

To wait is ever far harder than to 
work, to endure than to do. The 
Reformation had been a time of swift 
and startling action. The Thirty 
Years' War was a period of sharp and 
sore distress. As year after year pass- 
ed and peace came not, and the fields 
which the foe had ravished lay un- 
filled, and the homes which Tilly's 
brutal soldiery had burnt remained 
unbuilt, the bravest hearts might well- 
nigh despair. Never was a time at 
which Jeremiah might more fitly utter 
his Lamentation. Never was there 
greater need of an Isaiah to sing 



"Comfort ye, comfort ye my people/* 
Gerhardt, the Laureate of Sacred 
Poets, is equal to the stern occasion. 
Words of consolation are always on 
his lips — "Surrender," never. His 
sure and certain trust is in the 

" Strong Son of God, immortal love,** 

who, though he chastens his people 
for awhile, will speedily confound 
their tormentors with sore plagues. 

" If God be on my side, 

Then lot who will oppose, 
For oft, ere now, to Him I cried, 

And he hath quelled my foes, 
If Jebue be my friend, 

If God doth love me well. 
What matters all my foes intend, 

Though strong they be, and fell? 

The world may fail and flee, 

Thou standest fast for ever, 
Nor lire, nor sword, nor plague from Thee 

My trusting soul shall sever. 
No huuger, aud no thirst, 

No poverty or pain, 
Let mighty princes do their worst, 

Shall fright me back again. 

My heart for gladness springs, 

It cannot more be sad, 
For very joy it laughs and sings, 

Sees nought but sunshine glad. 
The sun that glads mine eyes 

Is Christ the Lord I love, 
I sing for joy of that which lies 

Stored up for us above." 

— Lyra Gerntamita.* 

Gerhardt had fellow-singers, who 
took up the same brave strain. M Eist," 
says Miss Winkworth, " a clergyman 
in north Germany, who siifferednrach 
in youth from mental conflicts, and 
in after years from plunder, pestilence, 
and all the horrors of war, used to 
say, 'the dear cross hath pressed 
many songs out of me;' and this seems 
to have been equally true of his con- 
temporaries. It certainly was true of 
Johann Heermann, the author of 
some of the most touching Hymns for 
Passion Week, who wrote his sweet 
songs under great physical sufferings 
from ill-health, and amidst the perils 
of war, during which he, more than 
once, escaped murder, as by a mir- 
acle. So, too, the hymns of Simon 
Dach, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, speak of the 
sufferings of the Christian, and his 
longing to escape from the strife of 
earth to the peace of heaven." 



* First Series. Hymn for the Fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Friedrich Spee deserves more than 
a bare mention. He was a Jesuit, 
but was remarkable for the liberality 
and benevolence of his mind. More 
enlightened than one of the greatest 
luminaries of the English judicial 
bench, Spee wrote an earnest book 
against the barbarous custom of 
witch-burning. It is related that an 
ecclesiastical superior once asked 
Spee why his hair was so grey when 
he was but forty years old. His reply 
speaks well both for his humanity 
and his courage: "It is because I 
have accompanied so many poor wo- 
men to the stake, there to suffer for 
the crime called witchcraft, of which 
I never knew one of them to be 
guilty/' 

But the hymn of this period, to 
which most interest is attached, is 
one composed by Altenburg, and 
known as Gustavus' battle-song. Very 
tragic are the associations that belong 
to the " Verzage nicht du Ifduflein 
klein." As we read the stirring lines, 
a vision rises before us of two mighty 
hosts encamped over against each 
other, stilled by the awe that falls 
upon the bravest hearts when events 
of world-wide import are about to be 
decided. The thick fogs of an au- 
tumn morning hide the foes from 
each other ; only the prolonged shrill 
note of the clarion is heard piercing 
through the mist. Then, suddenly, 
in the Swedish camp there is a great 
silence. Full of solemn thoughts 
Gustavus advances to the front rank 
of his troops, and kneels down in 
presence of all his followers. In a 
moment the whole army bends with 
him, and together they pray the God 
of Battles that He will defend the 
right Then there bursts forth a 
sound of trumpets, and ten thousand 
voices join in one spirit-stirring song 

iruhrmdt» Lied, as Schiller has it). 
t is the last time that Gustavus will 
sing it Before many hours are pass- 
ed, a riderless horse will come flying 
towards the orphaned troops, and 
anguish will deepen into revenge so 
fierce, that the day of their captain's 
death shall be a day of most bloody 
triumph. Meanwhile, foreboding no 
in, and full of hope, they chant — 



" Fear not, oh little flock, the foe, 
Who madly seeks your overthrow, 

Oread not his rage and power, 
What, tho' your courage sometimes faints, 
His seeming triumph o er God's saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 

Be of good cheer, your cause belongs 
To Him who can avenge your wrong? t 

Leave it to Him, our Lord. 
Tho* hidden yet from all our eyes, 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 

To save u«, and His word. 

As true as God's own word is true, 
Nor earth, nor hell, with all their crew, 

Against us shail prevail, 
A jest and byword are they jjrown ; 
* God is with usj* we are His own, 

Our victory cannot fail. 

Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prayer ! 
Great Captain, now Thine arm make bare ; 

Fight for us once again ! 
So shall Thy saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus to Thy praise, 

World without end. Amen." 

— "Lyra Germanica "f 

To this period belongs a hymn, 
composed by George Neumarck, Se- 
cretary to the Archives at Weimar. 
"It spread rapidly among the com- 
mon people, at first, without the au- 
thor's name. A baker's boy, in New 
Brandenburgh, used to sing it over 
his work, and soon the whole town 
and neighbourhood flocked to him to 
learn this beautiful new song." The 
third epoch of which we nave to 
speak — that of the Mystics — is very 
rich in its hymnology. Johann Franck, 
Angelus, and Gerhard Tersteegen are 
the laureates of that empire over 
which Jacob Bohme reigned supreme. 
Franck waa burgomaster of Guben, 
in Lusatia. Tersteegen was a re- 
markable character. The youngest 
of eight children, born in 1697, and 
early deprived of his father, he made 
great progress in the study of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. He was in his 
youth the subject of deep religious 
impressions ; and gave up a mercan- 
tile life, to which he had been brought 
up, for the less exciting occupation of 
a weaver. Subsequently he became 
a ribbon maker, at Muhlheim. He 
always practised the most rigid self- 
denial. He lived upon flour, water, 
and milk ; he spent nearly all his 
earnings in charity; and much in- 



* The watchword of the Evangelical Army on this occasion, 
f First Series. Hymn for St. Stephen's Day, pp. 17, 18. 
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censed his relations by giving to the 
poor the property which ne inherited 
from his father. He continued to live in 
voluntary poverty, steadfastly refusing 
to accept large fortunes which were of- 
fered to him by his admiring friends. 
He wrote many religious books and 
hymns, and became a very noted 
preacher, especially among the lower 
classes. like Pascal, he studiously 
avoided the friendship of his fellow- 
creatures. During nis whole life 
weak and sickly, he died, after much 
agony, in his 72nd year. Tersteegen 
is a most complete example of the 
Protestant Pietist and ascetic. Of 
weak bodily powers, he was the con- 
stant subject of religious raptures. 
His hymns, however, of which a large 
number remain, are, for the most part, 
quiet and restrained. 

Concerning Angelus we have a few 
words to say. Miss Winkworth has 
adopted the commonly-received opi- 
nion, that Angelus, the author of 
" The Cherubic Wanderer" is identi- 
cal with Johann Scheffler, who. at one 
time a mystic, afterwards became 
changed to Popery, and appears to 
have assumed the same name.* The 
two men were entirely distinct and 
dissimilar in every respect. The 
hymnist appears to have been of a 
gentle disposition, strong imagination, 
and ardent love of paradox. Scheffler, 
on the contrary, was apparently a 
hard and stern man, not given to 
versifying. Mr. Vaughan, in his 
" Hours with the Mystics," has thus 
referred to this confusion of persons : 

' * The latest research has succeeded only 
in deciding who Angelus Silcsius was not. 
Some Roman Catholic priest or monk 
assuming the name of Angelus, did, in 
the seventeenth century, send forth 
sundry hymns and religious poems, — 
among others, one most euphonistically 
entitled, 'The Cherubic Wanderer: The 
author of this book has been generally 
identified, on grounds altogether inade- 
quate, with a contemporary named 
Johann Scheffler, a renegade from Jacob 
Behmen to the rope. Suffice it to say, 
that no two men could be more unlike, 
than virulent, faggotty-minded, pervert 
Scheffler, and the contemplative, pan- 
theistic Angelus, be he who he may." 
—Vol. L, page 322. 

Whatever Angelas was by birth or 



profession, he was certainly a very 
successful writer of hymns. A large 
number of his pieces are included m 
the "Gesang-biich," and have been 
translated by Miss Winkworth. They 
are all marked by the same plaintive 
tenderness which is so striking a 
characteristic of the German school 
of Mystics. 

Besides Angelus, Tersteegen, and 
Johann Franck, mentioned above, 
there belong to this period Deszler, 
the philologist of Niirnberg ; AntontTi- 
rich, Duke of Brunswick ; Sehmolck, 
and S. Franck. The last-mentioned, 
who wrote at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, must not be con- 
founded with the somewhat celebrated 
Sebastian Franck, the author of the 
"World Book," and of several theo- 
logical works, in which he remarkably 
anticipates • the opinions of Barclay, 
the English Quaker. This writer 
preceded the hymniflt by about a 
century and a-half. The last, and 
not the least celebrated poet of this 
school whom we have to mention, is 
Friedrich Hardenberg — better known 
under his nam de plume of Novalis. 
Exceedingly beautiful is his "Was 
War' ich ohne dich gewesen," of 
which Miss Winkworth translates onry 
a part. In the collected edition of 
Novalis* works, edited by Tieck and 
Friedrich Schlegel, fifteen of his 
"Geistliche Iieder" are included. 
Several of these are great favourites 
with the German churches, where 
they are often sung. Edward Bulow, 
who some twelve years ago t in con- 
junction with Tieck, superintended 
the publication of the third volume of 
Novalis' remains, narrates a touching 
anecdote connected with these hymns. 
The elder Hardenberg, though an 
affectionate father, never interfered 
in the proceedings of his children: 
he even refused to read the writings 
of his son, Friedrich. Shortly after 
the death of the latter, Hardenberg 
entered a Moravian church during 
divine service. The congregation, an 
that occasion, chanced to sing "a 
wonderfully-spiritual song," which he 
had never before heard, and by which 
he was most deeply moved. The 
service ended, he left church, and 
full of emotion, asked a friend the 



* This mistake is shared by the author of a very interesting paper on Angefais 
Silesius, which appeared in the Westminster Review some few years since. 
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name of the " splendid hymn" which 
he had heard, and its composer. 
"What!" was the astonished reply; 
"do you not know that your own 
son wrote it?" — (Novalis Schriften, 
Theil 3; Vorwort, p. xiv.) 

It is, perhaps, too much to say, 
that Germany maintains its reputa- 
tion as the chosen country of sacred 
song. It is not every century that 
gives birth to a Paul Gerhardt any 
more than to a Plato, a Bacon, or a 
Shakespeare. Nevertheless, there are 
not wanting in the present day hands 
to strike— though m fainter tones — 
the consecrated lyre. Spitta, Knapp, 
Puchta, Hensel, have each written 
hymns not unworthy of a place in the 
Allgemeines Gemng-buch. The mo- 
dern hymnist, however, has fallen 
into the same error, by which the 
secular poet too often defaces his 
verses. An excessive subjectivity — an 
undue introspection — are even greater 
faults when committed by the former 
than by the latter. Pieces which are 
intended for congregational use should 
have little to do with states of mind 
which vary from day to day. They 
should be composed chiefly,if not solely, 
of thanksgiving and adoration. Ger- 
man hymns are for the most part free 
from the glaring incongruities which 
so sadly mar our best collections. 
Such frightfully ManicLuean lines as 
Moore's — 

" Tbu world is all a fleeting show, 
For man's illusion given," 

form no part of the German psalter ; 
nor are congregations of Lutherans 
called upon to proclaim their own 
shame in melody, nor sing the sad 
confession, that they are ashes, dust, 
and worms. They affect neither a 
false humility nor an unbecoming 
cynicism. Contrast some of the 
gloomy verses which we all know too 
well with the beautiful Abendlied of 
Paul Gerhardt — "Nun when alle 
WdlderP 
" Quietly rest the woods and dales, 
Silence round the hearth prevails, 

The world is ail asleep ; 
Thou, my soul in thought arise, 
Seek thy Father in the skies, 
And holy vigils with Him keep. 

Sun, where hidest thou thy light? 
Art thou driven hence by night, 

Thy dark and ancient foe? 
Go ! another sun is mine, < 
Jesus comes with light divine, 
To cheer my pilgrimage' below. 



Now that day hat passed away, 

Golden stars, in bright array, 

Bespangle the blue sky ; 
Bright and clear, so would I stand, 
When I hear my Lord's command 
To leave this earth, and upward fly. 

Now, this body seeks for rest, 
From its vestments all undressed, 

Types of immortality : 
Christ shall give me soon to wear 
Garments beautiful and fair, — 
White robes of glorious majesty. 

Head, and feet, and hands, once more 
Joy to think of labour o'er, 

And night with gladness see. 
Oh, my heart ! thou, too, shalt know 
Rest from ail thy toil below, 
And from earth's turmoil soon be free. 

Weary limbs, now rest ye here, 
Safe from danger and from fear, 

Seek slumber on this bed: 
Deeper rest ere long to share, 
Other hands shall soon prepare 
My couch among the dead. 

While my eyes I gently close, 
Stealing o'er me soft repose, 

Who shall my guardian be P 
Soul and body now I leave 
(And Thou wilt the trust receive) 
O Israel's Watchman ! unto Thee. 

O my friends, from you this day 
May all ill have fled away, 

ho danger near have come ; 
Now, my God, these dear ones keep, 
Give to my beloved sleep, 
And angels send to guard them home." 

— " Hymns from the Land of Luther,* 
pp. 33, 34, 35. 

A truly Christian song of praise this : 
genial, yet solemn, like Herbert or 
Fuller; wholly free from the inflated 
misery of the little worldly-minded 
dismal Young ; or of the little cynical 
Epicurean noted above. Even in times 
of sharpest distress, during the 
myriad troubles of the Thirty Years' 
war we meet with no Klage-Ueder, 
no weak wailings unnerving those 
who should be strong to fight, but 
brave and truthful words, stirring and 
bracing as a trumpet-call, most manly, 
most Christian, the more so as every 
man in the " Evangelical" host feels 
that he is fighting not only with flesh 
and blood, out with Satan and all 
his legions, who, though unseen, are 
present, and close at their side, to 
baffle them by fraud and cunning, 
or overcome them by a superhuman 
might 

Once more, the "Hymns of the Land 
of Luther" are for the most part free 
from those irreverent addresses to the 
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Almighty that disfigure the hymns 
which English poets have had the bad 
taste to write, and English compilers 
the want of sense to make widely 
known. Sappho and Pindar are not 
the models which our hymnists should 
adopt. Sacred erotics are not only 
an anomaly, but a very blasphemous 
anomaly. Simplicity, truth, earnest- 
ness, are the leading characteristics 
of the "Lyra Germanica." There is no 
straining for effect, no mock humility, 
no spiritual lassitude in the hymns of 
our Teutonic neighbours. The glad- 
hearted may sing them with " pious 
mirth ;" the sad and sorrowful may 
swell the quire, and as they sing, their 
sorrow will be turned into joy. Even 
around the bed of the dying, and the 
grave of the departed, the words so 
softly chanted are accents of hope and 
encouragement ; so that angel-voices 
are borne to the pilgrim yet strug- 
gling through the chill dark waters 
of Jordan, and heavenly antliemings 
bid bereaved mourners rejoice over 
one more soul redeemed and glorified. 
The "Lyra Germanica" contains a 
large number of Morning, Evening, 
and Funeral Hymns. Many of these 
are of exceeding beauty. Gerhardt's 
Abendlied, already quoted, and the 
Morgenluder of Heinrich Albert, and 
the Baron Von Canitz, (the latter a 
special favourite with Dr. Arnold), 
may well compare with Bishop Ken's 
well known pieces. We have space 
for neither in this paper, but must 
content ourselves with a funeral 
hymn, written by no less celebrated 
a poet than Klopstock, whom his 
countrymen deemed the Virgil, as 
they counted our Milton the Homer, 
of these later ages— 

*» Thou shalt arise ! my dust thou shalt arise ! 
Not always closed thine eyes ; 
Thy UVs first giver 
Will give thee life for ever, 

Ah ! praise His name ! 

Sown in darkness, hut to bloom again, 
When, after winter's reign, 
Jesus is reaping 
The seed now quietly sleeping, 

Ah ! praise His name ! 

Day of praise ! for thee, thou wondrous day, 
In my quiet grave I stay ; 
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And when I number 
My days and nights of slumber, 
Thou wakest me 

Then as thfy who drenm, we shall arise 
With Je6us to the bkies, 
And find lhat morrow, 
The weary pilgrim's sorrow, 

All past and gone. 

Then, with the Holiest, I tread, 
By my Redeemer led, 

Through heaven soaring, 
His holy name adoring 

Eternally ! " 
— " Hymns from, the Jxutd of Lvtker? 
pp. 135-6. 

Full of beauty as all these hymns 
are, they lose half their force if 
separated from the airs that should 
always accompany them. Not only in 
psalmody, but more especially in me- 
lody, the English are quite out- 
stripped. No operatic fugues disturb 
the solemnity that reigns over a con- 

fregation of German Lutherans or 
loraviaus. In the churches of Ger- 
many the grandest chords alternate 
with the most plaintive cadences. 
The full organ succeeds the flute stop, 
and the pathos sets off to wonderful 
advantage the majesty of music 

We rejoice that some of these 
fine old tunes are making their way 
into our churches and chapels. The 
Psalter mentioned at the head of these 
remarks contains many of the best 
hymns and tunes that even Germany 
has to offer. Especially would we 
mention Herzburg, Minden, Upsal, 
and Worms, as being grand, solemn, 
yet tender beyond compare. But to hear 
these chorales in full perfection, one 
must travel to Nurnberg, and enter 
one of its splendid ancient churches ; 
then if we should chance to hear the 
full diapason of " Eiri fesle Burg, ' 
the soothing strains of " du Miter 
Israel" the mournful cadences of 
" ChAst lag in Todes Banden : " or 
last and best, the transcendently 
solemn chords of "0 Haupt ro// 
Blut vnd Wunden," St Bernards 
hymn, sung by some thousand per- 
sons, as they only do sing at Nurn- 
berg, we shall believe that Protestant 
worshippers have something that will 
compare with the "Miserere " in the 
Sistme chapel. 
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Two names more thoroughly antipa- 
thetic to each other than those which 
stand at the head of this article could 
not be brought together. But as it 
is from antipathies or sympathies 
that characters are almost invariably 
drawn, there is not, perhaps — accord- 
ing to this rule — very much more than 
the usual exaggeration in the picture 
we are about to exhibit of PrinceTalley* 
rand, sketched, coloured, and set in a 
rich background, by George Sand. 
What surplus exaggeration there is, 
may be attributed to the fact, that the 
renowned diplomatist pourtrayed, was 
one of the very few — thank God — 
illustrious men filling the historic por- 
trait gallery, who excite no sympathy. 
Had he even been a Machiavel, a Ro- 
chefoucauld, or a Montaigne, the case 
would have been different. However 
our most cherished opinions and feel- 
ings might be outraged, we should 
then see, at least, the intellect at 
work, the mind strongly moved by 
questions which agitate or have agi- 
tated at one time or other, all who 
think: some human entrails within 
him ; in doubt, there would be earnest 
thought — in the conclusions which 
most revolt us, curious and profound 
investigation; and we should feel 
attracted towards him by the very 
vehemence with which we should 
oppose his doctrines. But we never 
get a glimpse at all of the inner man 
of the Voltarian ex-priest, and conse- 
quently fairly presume that he had 
none that was not intensely and ex- 
clusively diplomatic. If he had, he 
contrived to shroud it so carefully in 
silence and in mystery — his ways 
were so subterranean— his tread so 
stealthy and noiseless — his agency so 
potent, and his means so invisible — 
if we saw his hand, we saw nothing 
but his hand — that what appears of 
his character is. to say the best of it. 
enigmatical^ ana forms a background 
(as acts which shun the light, we very 
naturally conclude belong to dark- 
ness) from which only a dark portrait 
can fittingly stand out Such, at 
least, was the opinion Frenchmen en- 
tertained of the Prince whilst he was 
aHve. Owing to the secret and un- 
accountable influence he was sup- 
YOL. LIL— no. cccxi. 



posed everywhere to exert, a sort of 
superstition was attached to his name, 
and the mingled dread, respect, and 
abhorrence it was wont to inspire in 
France, especially after the downfall 
of Napoleon, are well depicted in the 
brilliant little fragment we are now 
about to translate, *.«., to transfuse, 
if possible, into English. 

The preceding remarks having pre- 
pared our readers for the strain in 
which the supposed dialogue which 
follows is written, we have only fur- 
ther to say, by way of preface, that 
it was originally published in a news- 
paper, and has never yet been insert- 
ed, we believe, among the collected 
works of its highly gifted but very 
graceless authoress, its opening pas- 
sages put one in mind, by their tone 
of sensitive and thoughtful morality, 
of the two shepherds in Virgil musing 
and moralizing on the manners of the 
great city, Rome. As to the vials of 
burning wrath which the fair lady 
has thought proper to pour on the 
head of the hoary diplomatist — that 
certainly is quite in another spirit 
But to commence just as abruptly as 
she commences. 

"Wherefore, then, do we live?" ex- 
claimed he, seating himself, with a 
sudden movement, on the stone bench 
in front of the chateau. "What pro- 
fit is there in our lives ? What noble 
use do we make of our faculties? 
What, then, is virtue ? Is it a stag- 
nant marsh or an impetuous river; 
the buried diamond, or the bursting 
lava, shrouding its brilliancy from the 
light, or shedding intolerable splen- 
dour over the world?" 

" In none of these things is virtue 
imaged," I replied; "I would rather 
liken it to a little rivulet, proceeding 
from the peaceful grotto, giving mois- 
ture to verdant meadows, to plants 
which embalm the air, and to flowers 
which enamel the earth. Virtue, 
mind you, is not genius, it is good- 
ness. Y ou who are so ambitious, look 
at that palace, think of him who in- 
habits it, and tell me, are you not re- 
conciled to your lot?" 

"Hideous consolation!" responded 
my friend. 

"Patience, patience," I resumed; 
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"do not believe it is apathy which 
makes me counsel contentment When 
one can prevent crime, it is mean and 
cowardly to wash one's hands like 
Pilate. But, tell me, are you not 
seized with an invincible disgust, a 
secret horror for active life, in front 
of that chateau, where so many un- 
clean projects, so many compact scoiuv 
drebams, brood and germinate in the 
silence of the night ? Know you not 
that the man resides there who, for 
sixty years, has been playing with 
crowns and nations, as at a game of 
chess I Who knows but that this 
man, the first time he sat before a 
tabid in the nublie service, had an 
honest resolution in his head, and a 
noble sentiment in his heart?" 

"■ Never," cried my friend ; " pro- 
fafienot integrity by such a thought; 
That' lip, like a cat s, drawn up, and 
clinging to the gums, that other lip, 
like a satyr's, large and falling : a mix* 
turn of dissimulation and lascivious* 
ness; those soft and well rounded 
lineaments, marking suppleness of cha- 
racter ; that dangerous fold on a pro- 
minent forehead ; that arrogant nose, 
with that reptile look ; so many con- 
trasts on a human physiognomy, re- 
veal a man born for great nee and 
little- actions. Never has the heart 
of this man felt the warmth of a ge- 
nerous emotion : never has a frank 
idea traversed his laborious head ; 
that man is an exception in nature, a 
monstrosity so rare, that the human 
raos, even m despising him, has con- 
templated him with a stupid admira- 
tion^ I will defy you to abase your- 
self even to the most extraordinary of 
his talents." 

Here my friend stopped with an 
air ironicallv joyous, and after a few 
moments' silence, resumed. 

" Contemplate a moment the pale 
immovable face of this old palace! 
Listen and look ; all is sombre and 
silent It seems as if we were in a 
burying-ground ; yet fifty persons at 
least inhabit that whig. There are 
but some few of its wmdows barely 
lighted. Not the slightest noise be- 
trays the whereabouts of the master, 
his society, or his suite. What order, 
what respect, what gloom presides 
over his little empire. The doors open 
and shut without noise. The valets 
come and go without awakening an 
echo by their tread under these mys- 
terious arches. Their servioe seems 



to be done by enchantment. Look 
at that window, a little better lighted 
than the others, through which you 
may see the uncertain spectre of a 
white statue: that is the dining* 
room. There are assembled sports- 
men, artists, brilliant women, men of 
fashion, and all which France pos- 
sesses, the most exquisite in elegance 
and grace. But do you hear from 
this assembly a song, a laugh, or the 
raised sound of a single voice, attest- 
ing the presence of man ? I would 
wager even that thev avoid each 
other's looks, lest a thought should 
circulate under ceilings which canopy 
silence, mystery, and secret dread. 
Not a valet dares sneeze, not a dog 
dares to bark, in this place. Does it 
not seem to you that the air around 
these Moorish towers is more sono- 
rous than in any other spot of the 
earth? But hark! I think I hear 
the roll of a carriage over the fine 
sand of the court It is the master 
returning. Eleven o'clock has just 
struck. It is impossible to conceive 
a life more regular, a diet more stricthr 
ol)served, an existence more avari- 
ciously distributed, than that of this 
octogenarian fox. Go and ask him 
if he believes himself so necessary to 
the conservation of the human race, 
that he so anxiously watches over his 
own. Go and tell him that twenty 
times a day you are on the verge of 
de*])air, from the fear of remaining 
unprofitable to your fellow-creatures, 
and that you are alarmed and care- 
stricken at the idea of living without 
virtue, and you will see him smile Kke 
one abandoned, to whom a pious vir- 
gin might confess the languidness <*f 
her prayer, or her inattention during 
the divine service. Ask by what oc- 
cupations, by what good actions, his 
day is tilled up } His people will tell 
you that he rises at eleven o'clock, 
and gives four hours to his toilet, in 
the vain attempt to impart some ap- 
pearance of life to his marble face, 
which dissimulation has petrified even 
more than age. At three o'clock you 
will be told he takes the air in his 
carriage, attended by his physician, 
driving ug and down the solitary 
alleys of his immense £ark. At five 
o'clock the most scientific and succu- 
lent dinner which can be prepared in 
France, is served up to him ; and his 
cook is, in his own sphere, a person- 
age as rare, as profound, and m much 
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admired as himself. After the repast. 
of which every course is announced 
by a flourish of trumpet**, the Prince 
gives a few minutes to his family and 
ms little court. Every exquisite 
word, emanating in pity from his lips, 
has the effect ot bending the person 
to whom it is addressed double. A 
canonized saint would not inspire 
more veneration in a community of 
devots. As the night falls the Prince 
again enters his carriage with his 
physician, for a second promenade. 
He has just now returned ; you see 
the light just appearing in his win- 
dow in that retired apartment, which 
is guarded by his lackey in liis ab- 
sence, with an affectation of mystery 
as solemn as it is ridiculous. He 
will now be deeply at work till five 
o'clock in the morning. At work ! 
Oh! moon, rise not yet, hide thy 
timid ray behind the black horizon of 
the forest : river, suspend thy course, 
slow and feeble as it is ; leaves, trem- 
ble not on the foreheads of the trees ; 
all nature, be mute and motionless, 
like the stone of a sepulchre, for the 
genius of man awakes; the most 
skilful and important of the princes 
of the earth is about to bend over a 
table, and, by the light of his lamp, 
in the depth of his cabinet, like Jupi- 
ter, from the height of Olympus, to 
move the world by the contraction of 
his brows ! 

a But what, then, has this aston- 
ishing man produced by sixty years of 
assiduous vigils and unremitting la- 
bours! What has brought the re- 
presentatives of all the powers of the 
earth into his cabinet* What im- 
portant services have all the sove- 
reigns who have possessed and lost the 
crown of France, for half a century, 
received from him ? Wherefore that 
unaccountable terror on which he 
walks, as on a soft carpet, through a 
host of difficulties and dangers ? What 
revolutions has he effected or para- 
lyzed ? What sanguinary wars, what 
public calamities, what scandalous 
exactions, has he hindered? How 
has he been so necessary, this volup- 
tuous hypocrite, to all our kings, 
from the haughty conqueror to the 
bigoted devot, that they have im- 
posed upon us the shame and the 
disgrace of his elevation. Napoleon, 
in his contempt, branded him with a 
soldier's metaphor, full of eneigetic 
cynicism; and Charles X., in the 



days of his orthodoxy, said — in a 
whisper be it understood — c after 
all, he is a married prteitl* But 
has he stayed them in their terrible 
falls, these masters whom he has al- 
ternately flattered and betrayed 1 
Where are his benefits? Where are 
his works I No one knows. No one 
can, will, or dare, declare what titles 
this inevitable statesman possesses to 
power and glory: his most brilliant 
actions are enveloped in impenetrable 
clouds. His genius exists only in 
silence and imposture." 

" And what do you say," cried I, 
"to the imbecility of the nation which 
suffers this infamy, and allows its 
name, its honour, and its blood, to be 
apposed to shameful contracts which 
it is completely ignorant of ? Do you 
still desire to act a part on the politi- 
cal theatre r 

" The more my fellowmen are 
abased," replied my friend, "the 
greater desire I feel to exalt them. I 
am not discouraged But let me in- 
dulge in my indignation against this 
impenetrable man. who has moved us 
all about at his will, like pawns upon 
his chess board, and would not devote 
the great power he has possessed to 
our advancement ; who has had pos- 
session of the world only to heap up 
a fortune, satisfy his vices, and im- 
pose upon his despoiled dupes the 
debasing esteem of his iniquitous 
talents. The benefactors of humanity 
die in exile and on the cross, but thou, 
old vulture, bald and gorged, will 
die in thy nest slowly and unwil- 
lingly ; and, as death crowns all men 
with a mild, forgiving halo, thy vices 
and basenesses will be quickly forgot- 
ten, and thy talents and seductions 
alone remembered." 

" But see ! a window ib opening ; 
it is the Prince's." 

"How," said my friend, lowering 
his voice, " do corpses feel too warm? 
Do marbles need to respire the even- 
ing air i What are those two white 
heads which advance, as if to regard 
the moon? It is the Prince and his— 
how shall I call him ? for I will not 

Srofane the name of friend on which 
L de M. prides himself before ser- 
vants and subalterns. Besides, it is 
a title which he would not permit 
himself to assume in the presence of 
his master ; for lie would sneer at all 
expressions which represent senti- 
ments. To make use, tneu, of a term 
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of their calling, I will denominate M. 
de M. an attache of the Prince, al- 
though his functions consist merely 
in admiring and writing down in an 
album all the bon mots which for 
forty years have issued from that in- 
comparable mouth. I will give you 
one as an example : Distrust always 
a first impulse, and never yield to it, 
for it is almost always good. But 
listen to that sepulchral note ! Which, 
then, of the two philosophers has 
spoken? But, no; I am wrong; it 
is the cry of the screech owl flying 
from the forest Good! Scream 
louder, bird of ill omen, proclaimer of 

funerals. Ah, Monseig- 

neur, there is a voice which you can- 
not frighten back into the throat of 
the insulter. Do you hear that brutal 
burthen of churchyards, which re- 
spects nothing, and which dares to 
tell such a man as you that all men 
die, without adding the almost of the 
court preacher V 1 

" Your indignation is bitter/' said 
I, "and your anger cruel If this 
man could hear us, this is the way in 
which I would address him:— May 
God prolong your days, unfortunate 
old man ! Meteor on the point of re- 
turning to eternal night, light which 
fate has launched over the world, not 
to conduct men to good, but to lead 
them astray in an endless labyrinth of 
intrigue and ambition ! In impenetra- 
ble designs, the Almighty has even re- 
fused you that mysterious ray which 
men call the soul: that pale but pure 
reflection of the Divinity ; that light- 
ning which brightens at times before 
our eyes, and gives us intimation of im- 
mortal hopes ; that soft and penetrat- 
ing warmth which reanimates from 
time to time our flagging spirits ; that 
vague and sublime love ; that holy 
emotion which melts with delicious 
tears ; that religious terror which 
makes us hate evil with all the ener- 
gies of our nature. Being without a 
name, thou wert furnished with an 
immense brain, and with senses greedy 
and delicate ; the absence of something 
unknown and divine which makes us 
men, made thee greater than the first 
among us, and more little than the 
lowest of us all. Infirm, thou hast 
trampled upon men healthy and ro- 
bust; the most vigorous virtue, the 
strongest organization, were before 
thee only as a fragile reed ; thou hast 
domineered over beings more noble 



than thyself ; that which failed thee 
of their grandeur made thine own, 
and now thou art upon the border of 
the tomb, which will be as hollow and 
cold as thy petrified heart. Beyond 
this gaping sepulchre there is nothing 
for thee, not the hope, norperhaps 
the desire, of another life. Unhappy 
old man! thine approach was fatal, 
thy look fascinated, it was said, like 
that of the viper. Thy breath was 
like the breeze of an April morning, 
which withers buds and flowers, and 
scatters them at the feet of the at- 
tristed trees. Thy words beshamed 
hope and innocence from the fore- 
heads of the men who approached 
thee. How many spring promises 
hast thou blasted; how many holy 
confidences and lovely chimeras hast 
thou trodden under foot? How many 
honest men hast thou depraved? How 
many consciences vitiated or destroy- 
ed ? Well then ! If the pleasures of 
thine old age are confined to the satis- 
factions of vanity, or to the rarest en- 
joyments of a pallid epicurism, eat, 
eat, old man, and respire the incense 
of flattery with the odour of thy re- 
pasts ! Who can envy thee thy lot, 
or wish thee a worse ? For our parts, 
we pity thee as much for having lived 
as for having to die ; and we pray that 
on thy bed ofdeath, the farewells of thy 
family, or the tears of some faithful 
servant awaken not, at the last mo- 
ment, a movement of sensibility, and 
that no spark of affection, till then un- 
felt, be struck from that stone which 
has served thee for an heart We pray 
that thine eye moisten not, nor thy 
pulse beat quick ; that love, hope, re- 
gret, or jmef, may not impart a first 
and last flutter to thy frame ; and that 
thoumayest be consigned to the humid 
bowels of the earth, without having 
felt on its surface the warmth of sen- 
sibility, or the inspiration of life." 

We shall neither attempt to censure 
nor to justify, more than we have 
already done, the above rather bitter 
invectives against one who was cer- 
tainly perfectly insensible to them 
himself. We have, however, formed 
a somewhat different appreciation of 
Monsieur de TaUeyrancFs character 
from Madame Dudevant To us there 
appears in it nothing mysterious and 
unaccountable. Brought up to a call- 
ing in which forms are essentials, and 
in which the art of imposing stands in 
the place of truth, thence plunged 
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into a revolution which professed to 
tear away all imposition and disguises, 
and to brine naked realities alone into 
action — and finding this also illusion, 
it is no matter of wonder that he 
should have come to the conclusion, 
that what men call truth and virtue 
are mere phantoms, and exist not; 
that life is a great game, and that the 
best player is the best man. Think- 
ing thus of him, we think M. de Talley 
rand holds a high place only in a very 
second-rate order of mind. He had 
sagacity enough not to be deceived by 
the sanguine credulity and generous 
hopes which delude others. He saw 
through these, and saw them to be 
vain. And this exemption from the 
influences which move the multitude, 
gave him his superiority over them. 
This impassibility was the secret 
source of nis clear-sightedness and his 
power. But he had not sagacity to 
perceive that shows and illusions of 
good, the wildest and most extrava- 
gant that ever made men act like 
madmen or idiots, could not exist if 
they had not their deep sources in 
truths which agitate before they are 
apprehended. These are the indica- 
tors of truth's whereabouts, and vi- 
brate, like the diviner's rod, over the 
spot where the secret treasure lies 
buried. Thus the absurdities and 
horrors of superstition proved the ex- 
istence of religious veritv, and pre- 
ceded its manifestation. *$o be arrest- 



ed, however, by such a consideration 
as this, supposes in the mind an ab- 
stract love of truth; and this M. de 
Talleyrand had not He saw only, 
and that with the acutest perspica- 
city, what was palpable and above 
ground, and denied the rest; but 
denied it with so perfect a faith, that 
he became a privileged being, out of 
the influence of delusion, and also out 
of the sphere of truth, duping others, 
yet still more deeply duped himself, 
by denying the ultimate aim and ten- 
dency of those very delusions which 
enabled him to dupe them. Such 
characters as his are the natural pro- 
duct of a revolution, which put all 
crude, but in a metaphysical sense 
true, ideas, rudely to a violent test. 
The experiment failing, men inevitably 
fell into unbelief, and became cold, 
selfish, disenchanted beings, regarding 
nothing as important but their own 
personal interests, because believing 
m nothing but material existence. Of 
all the effects such a revolution 
accomplished, this, perhaps, is the 
worst— that it blasts nope, and meets 
every moral and. spiritual truth with 
constant negation. Out of it arises 
the denying friend, "der geist der 
stetsvenieinttP It makes Talleyrands 
of every grade of intellect, and calls 
forth such indignant invectives as 
proceed from outraged believers in 
virtue. 
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The sciences of history and archaeo- 
logy in combination acquaint us, in 
their narrower compass of relation 
solely to our own country, with the 
past of our race and countrymen — a 
department of information naturally 
as much calculated to evoke interest 
and impart instruction as any within 
the range of secular knowledge. 
Archaeology is at once handmaid and 
critic to the muse of history, cloth- 
ing Mnemosyne from her stores ? deck- 
ing her with flowers culled m the 
fields of hoar antiquity, checking her 



whenever she becomes fanciful, and 
correcting her false steps. Although 
yielding to many arts and sciences m 
fulfilling the high requisites pointed 
out by Lord Bacon as hallowing all 
labours, whether intellectual or cor- 
poreal—viz., " serving to the glory of 
the Creator, and relief of man's 
estate," we need but look in one 
direction for testimony as to her 
powers, since it was her inspiration 
that aroused the genius of the author 
of " Waverley," and supplied oil to the 
brilliant flame of his immortal works, 
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which have been, and will long be, a 
source of enjoyment and moral advan- 
tage to myriads. 

From the biography of Sir Walter 
Scott, we learn that a single branch 
of antiquarian literature, namely, 
good family histories, formed the 
class of reading he delighted in 
above all others. ' Indeed, from this 
source, combined with ancient clironi- 
cles, he drew his master sketches of 
Scottish life and character — such 
being thetalismanic books whence this 
mighty Prospero derived his sj>ells 
of romance, and then sang and wrote, 
in measured enthusiasm — 

u Of chiefs, who under their grey stone 
80 long had slept that fickle fame 
Had blotted from her rolls their name." 

So far as his manly and benevolent 
writings excite admiration of chi- 
valrous conduct, they serve to raise 
the standard of honour and virtue ; 
and, by giving examples of generous 
and excellent characters, redound to 
the progress of man's estate, and 
awaken gratitude that talents so 
humanizing were created and em- 
ployed for our amusement and im- 
provement. 

The very popularity of the works 
of that gifted writer arose from the 
fact, that he held in mind the lofty 
motive suggested by Milton to authors, 
viz., an endeavour to earn " that lasting 
fame and perpetuity of praise, which 
God and good men have consented 
shall be the reward of those whose 
published labours advance the good 
of mankind." Again, considering 
that truth is the object of search in all 
investigations, the pleasing observa- 
tion of Bishop Hooker, as to the 
capability of mundane truths to pro- 
mote sublime, heaven-born doctrines, 
is quite applicable to illustrations of 
the past condition of our race. He 
says :— " There is no kind of know- 
ledge whereby any part of truth is 
seen, but we justly account it precious ; 
yea, that principal truth, in compari- 
son of which all other knowledge is 
vile, may receive from it some kind of 
light." 

Absence of truth in some Irish his- 
tories and archflBologic dissertations, 
and, therefore, want of faith on the 
part of the reader, form, in our opinion, 
th# foremost reasons why the subjects 
they treat of are not so popular as 
they might be. To strip our national 



history and antiquities of illusions 
and puerilities, and to substitute faith- 
ful information are, of course, the 
remedies for incredulity and its eon- 
sequence, carelessness. The general 
apathy as to archaeology is also attri- 
butable to the usual class of subjects, 
which are in vogue only with adejte 
in the science. We ourselves, though 
claiming cousinship by the spindle 
side to the late Rev. Dr. Dryasdust, 
avow that we feel but small sensation 
at the sight of Ogham inscriptions, 
which surpass even Assyrian cunei- 
form for inscrutability ; and that we 
receive but little emotion from Druidic 
stones, since they belong to a jrast 
that is almost voiceless. y Faith we 
would not barter away "Sir Henry 
Sydney's Narrative of his Government 
of Ireland," now publishing in one of 
the works under review, for a wilder- 
ness of such stones, even the thousand 
we have lately counted on the plain 
of Carnac. 

Irish archeeology is very deficient 
in the department referred to as hav- 
ing possessed, in the mind of the author 
of Waverley," special attractions. 
We cannot quote any histories of our 
eminent families, excepting an over- 
elaborate glorification of the Graces* 
and a recent compilation, "The Earls 
of Kildare," by the present worthy 
Marquis, which will, we trust, prove 
a precedent for similar works, under- 
taken by similarly interested hands — 
a member of a distinguished house 
being naturally its heartiest and, 
therefore, best illustrator. 

44 Every family," says Lord Lindsay, 
in his admirable specimen of family 
history, the * 4 Lives of the Lindsays,** 
' * should have a record of its own. Each 
has its peculiar spirit, running through 
the whole line, and, in more or less de- 
velopment, perceptible in every genera- 
tion. Rightly viewed, as a most power- 
ful but much neglected instrument of 
education, I can imagine no study more 
rife with pleasure and instruction. We 
do not love our kindred for their glory 
or their genius, bat for those domestic 
affections and private virtues that, un- * 
observed by the world, expand in con- 
fidence towards ourselves, and often root 
themselves, like the banian of the east, 
and flourish with independent vigour in 
the heart to which a kind Providence 
has guided them.'* 

County histories are also wanting 
to fill up the many blanks left between 
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the few works that exist, which, them- 
selves, are meagre and paltry. The 
"Memoir of the County of London- 
derry," published by the Ordnance 
Survey Commission, is a book of 
prime excellence or its kind: but 
Government has lately shown unmis- 
takable determination that this pub- 
lication shall be the only one of its 
nature : and we are too proud to 
desire that public funds should again 
be employed to produce books of a 
class that are splendidly supplied in 
sister kingdoms by private zeal and 
local support. As notable evidence 
of the apathy alluded to, as respects 
chorography, or accounts of particular 
districts, we may advert to the obli- 
vion in which the many curious trea- 
tises upon our several counties, com- 
piled for the philosophic Sir William 
Petty, continue to moulder. Only two 
of these now ancient and valuable con- 
tributions to the topography of Ire- 
land have been rendered available by 
means of printer's ink. Their publica- 
tion awaited a sufficiency of sentiment 
for Irish antiquities on the part of 
the upper classes ; but the necessary 
amount of feeling has not even yet 
been kindled. Tnis neglect is ac- 
counted for by a commentator on one 
of these treatises (now editing by one 
of the societies whose labours are 
under review), who remarks that the 
new race of gentry of that period had 
no associations with the past of Ire- 
land; and we cannot dissent from his 
opinion that — 

"Veteran colonels and captains who 
had officered the iron-sided battalions of 
the Republic, and had been rewarded for 
storming Irish castles and walled towns 
by grants of the estates of the recusant 
defenders, did not sympathize with the 
ancient glories of the Gael, nor care for 
architectural remains, which, for the 
most part, had been battered into rains 
by Commonwealth cannon." 

Again, Irish Guide Books, which 
at present merely whet appetite for 
knowledge of the olden time of their 
localities, are capable of copious im- 

govement. The late Sir Richard 
oare, the liberal expositor of prehis- 
toric British ages, complains, in his 
" Tour in Ireland, of the want of gene- 
ral works that would instruct in- 
quirers. A recent hand-book, " Lake 
Lore of Killarney," is a fair beginning 
in. the direction of an archaic guide 
that would supplant the tiresome bi- 



peds infesting that beautiful scene, 
and who say Tittle but what is either 
false or ridiculous. 

IHbernicE8eni]Hr incurious morum, 
saith the proverb. To quote a re- 
mark in our own pages, in a critique 
on the late excellent '* History of St. 
Canice's Cathedral :"— "The better 
educated we are, in the usual accep- 
tation of the phrase, the less we ore 
supposed to turn our eyes on our own 
country." But it is the best in- 
structed that are always the most 
athirst for knowledge ; and let it be 
noted, that the most successful of the 
publications we are reviewing!, namely, 
The Ulster Journal, has not risen 
among u the tribes of Galway," or by 
the patronage of our Celtic squire- 
archy, but thrives by the support of 
the large-minded merchants and manu- 
facturers of Belfast 

Gaelic love of country and race is 
proverbial The Irish people, indeed, 
have always been enthusiastic in their 
nationality, even to a fault, from the 
time St. Bernard recorded their pro- 
test against innovation in the mode 
of building their churches, by their 
declaration— " We are Scots, not fo- 
reigners." The strength of their jea* 
lousy on the score of nationality did 
not escape the observation of the 
great dramatic pourtrayer of many 
people of his time, since ne, in Henry 
the Fifth, ascribes as hot a touchi- 
ness on this point to " Captain Mac* 
morris ' as he does to his comrade 
In arms, the leek-wearing Fluellen, 
with whom that " very valiant Irish 
gentleman" instantly quarrels, upon 
some allusion to his " nation." This 
instinctive sense of national dignity 
is productive of so much good) as 
an incentive to exertion, and to up- 
holding the national honour, that 
those do well who foster it> even in 
the matter of respecting memorials of 
a people's forefathers. Indeed, any 
policy to the contrary can but nrooeed 
from old feelings of cxjnquerorsnip and 
alienation. In our own view of the 
advantage to be derived from fuller 
illustrations of Irish antiquities, we 
must say we should be glad if they 
were afforded in quantity and quality 
calculated to please the million. Their 
study opens an avenue to the hearts 
of our peasantry; and they would also 
attract and gratify all w&o came as 
visitors to onr scenesof natural beauty, 
which often jderive their interest 
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from monuments of sacred architec- 
ture and other noble remains. The 
past of Ireland is not so rich as that 
of other lands more favoured by na- 
tural wealth, and less subjected, dur- 
ing the olden time, to the impoverish- 
ing effects of unsound laws, viz., clan 
tactions and wars of colonization. 
Its records may also exhibit much 
that is ethically displeasing. Yet, as 
thegrowth and constitution of a nation 
resemble that of a man— its faults, 
both original and educational, ming- 
ling thoroughly with its virtues — 
truth of character is incompletely 
drawn if we attempt to separate, and 
to ignore the dark shades and evil 
side. The poet truly says : — 

*' Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.** 

But archaeologists are painfully sen- 
sible that the stores whence biography 
and history are supplied are for the 
most part records of evil ;— not because 
evil predominated, but because it gene- 
rally caused the actions which were so 
prominent as to be recorded. For 
instance, the bulk of archives consists 
of legal proceedings, which expose 
ancient misdoingB :— while the good 
that men did was usually interred 
with their bones. 

Allow us, then, to repeat, that 
to insure belief, and excite interest, 
whatever traces of passions and effects 
of wrong are demanded, when depict- 
ing human character, must also enter 
into national portraitures. The child 
is father to the man, and our past 
has largely produced our present ; so 
that, without fullv acquiescing in a 
novel doctrine, that history might 
instruct us as to the future, we De- 
believe that examination into the 
antecedents of a nation is a service- 
able preliminary study to any con- 
sideration of the best means of ame- 
liorating that people's condition. In 
proof, u we examine the relation of 
landlord and tenant in this country, 
by the light of archs&ologv, as has 
been cautiously done in the Ulster 
Journal, it may not be difficult to see 
remedies for certain evils inherent to 
Irish tenant-right 

The natural love of the Gael of 
Ireland for their country was evoked 
andstrengthenedby Queen Elizabeth's 
measures towards conquest and coloni- 
zation ; and we can well understand 
why innumerable MSS., which con- 



firmed the teaching of bards and 
brehons that Ireland had belonged 
to the Irish, were ruthlessly destroyed 
by her military commanders. But 
the posterity of the dispossessed chief- 
tains continued long to cling to claims 
they hoped to enforce by the might 
of clannish power. They are de- 
scribed by a contemporary in a pic- 
turesque paragraph, (quoted in the 
journal just mentioned) "as glorying 
in their descent from kings before 
the conquest, and delighting, in all 
their assemblies, to be styled by the 
mouths of the people, and in songs 
and odes, Mac-L-Ki and Ennion~7- 
Ki, sons and daughters of kings." 
Despite their almost eradication, 
they preserved traditions as to heredi- 
tary rank and former ownership of 
vast territories, as a vanquished but 
proud nature cherishes old memories, 
under the pressure of a yoke it hopes 
to throw off. We have the expres- 
sion of Thierry's opinion, that the 
struggle the Irish sustained for five 
centuries against their conquerors 
affords, perhaps, the strongest and 
noblest example of national bravery 
and fortitude in all history ; but we 
need it not, and, at the same time, 
rejoice that any animosity left by 
that contest has so vanished, that 
Irishmen, whether of Gaelic or Teu- 
tonic race, now vie with each other 
in honouring the memory of the 
principal actors on either side of that 
ancient conflict On this gratifying 
point in our theme, we turn for proof 
and persuasion to one of the intro- 
ductions by the Very Rev. Richard 
Butler, dean of Clonmacnois, to his 
editions of the Irish Archaelogical 
Society's volumes ; and, in doing so, 
venture to remark, that the judicious 
and reverent tone of these introduc- 
tory essays point him out as being, 
as it were, an historical Gamaliel, 
whose style and teaching may well 
serve as a model to disciples and 
literary followers in the same field. 
Our excellent dean, guided by a spirit 
quite antithetic to the misanthropical 
temper which actuated and lacerated 
the heart of a very un-Irish and 
celebrated dean, writes : — 

•'Whatever were the faults of the 
several parties in this long and bitter 
struggle — and, no doubt, all parties had 
great and grievous faults— they were the 
faults rather of the times than of the 
men. At all events, it little becomes 
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any Irishman of the present day to re- 
proach their memories. He can scarcely 
do so without reproaching the memory 
of his own ancestors. There are few 
living Irishmen, whatever he their 
names, whether Celtic or Norman, in 
whose veins does not ran the mingled 
blood of Norman and Celt, or rather of 
Irishmen and Englishmen. Nor can the 
descendants of those good knights, who 
stood with Edward III. in the trenches 
of Calais, or of those hardy squires who 
overthrew the victors of Bannockburn, 
he unwilling to claim kindred with the 
descendants of the Irish chiefs, whose 
names were in the songs of the poet and 
the legends of the saint, when the names 
of Norman and .Normandy were un- 
known." 

Our comments on national archae- 
ologic workB must commence by no- 
ticing, that the publication of twenty- 
one volumes, creditably edited, and 
ffoodly in size and in style of printing, 
has been completed by the Irish 
Archaeological Society, founded in 
1840, and the Celtic Society, estab- 
lished in 1845. We must also con- 
gratulate the members of these two 
societies, which were instituted with 
the same learned and national object, 
on the factj that they have recently 
united, with better prospects for 
future operations. Of their past 
labours, tne editorship of the greatest 
number has been accomplished by 
O'Donovan, the Hercules of Irisn 
Archaeology, whose rare powers of 
mind enable him to grapple with 
masses of antique lore, and pick up 
innumerable minute particulars of 
topography. So complete is this full- 
headed and large-hearted Irish gen- 
tleman's acquaintance with the past 
of his nation, that his notes on it 
are duly honoured as sterling gold. 

Reeves' "Life of St. Columba" 
having already passed under our 
notice, we will do no more than echo 
an opinion now gaining ground, that 
the Irish Church is highly blamable 
for leaving the author of such a work 
in the obscure labours of a curacy. 

Turning to "Historia Britonum" of 
Nennius, edited by Dr. Todd, with 
additional notes and an introduction 
by the Hon. Algernon Herbert, the 
perusal of these brief specimens of 
the racy, epigrammatic style with 
which the latter annotator used to 
enliven his elucidations of the some- 
what dreary study of prehistoric 



times— a study greatly enlightened 
by his wonderful erudition — can but 
occasion grief to all who remember 
that this literary Napoleon of the 
dark ages has lately perished in the 
midst of his career. 

One of the miscellaneous volumes 
published by the society, gives "A 
Journal " kept in 1599, during the 
viceroyalty of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex. The authorship of this in- 
teresting diary is not mentioned, but 
the record was already printed in 
Harrington's "Nugae Antiquae," being, 
indeed, the journal kept by Sir John 
Harrington, the wit, and translator of 
" Orlando Furioso." The original was 
presented as his " Report " to Queen 
Elizabeth, her majesty having desired 
him to write a daily commentary on 
the proceedings of her flighty favour- 
ite. The courtly English knight was 
E resent at the celebrated encounter 
etween Viceroy Essex and Owny 
O'More, the chieftain of Leix, in 
Cashels wood, and his vivid account 
of this skirmish is thus introduced 
in a paper in the Ulster Journal : — 

"The Anglo -Irish term 'fastness,' 
technically implied a fortified passage in 
a wood. The Irish, accustomed to make 
their stand, not, as is well known, in the 
field, or felled ground, but in defensible 
places, used to add to the fencible na- 
ture of a forest by felling trees and cast- 
ing them across the way, and interlacing 
or 'plashing (plissani) the underwood ana 
lower branches of trees, wherever the 
wood was dense, and on both sides of 
the passage through it, The celebrated 
« Pass of Plumes,' in which Essex's 
stately army was waylaid and * almost 
distressed, ' by Owny O'More at the 
head of an inconsiderable band, was one 
of these fastnesses. The preparations 
and strong position of the Irish, and the 
skilful arrangements made by the Lord 
Lieutenant for marching through the 
'Passage of Cashells,' are accurately 
described by an eye-witne68 (Sir John 
Harrington.; The road led through a 
dense wood, was intersected by a trench, 
and defended beyond by, says Sir John, 
' the wood being plashed on both sides, 
from behind which the rebell might 
with facility gaule our men in their pas- 
sage.' To carry this entrenchment and 
clear the road, a ' forelorn hope' was sent 
forward, with orders to the musketeers 
to reserve their fire until their guns 
were at the breasts of the enemy in the 
trench, into which the swordsmen were 
then to rush •pell-mell.' The vaunt- 
guard followed slowly, having ( on either 
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side wings of shot, interlined with pikes,' 
to drive away the Celtic archers, javelin, 
and match-lock men, a service in which 
the skirmishers were supported when- 
ever they were overpowered. The same 
protection was given to the advance of 
all the long column, comprising the bag- 
gage, * the batteuV or main body, and 
the cavalry, a useless arm in a wood, 
and therefore forming the centre. Next 
came the 'reare-warde,* and, lastly, the 
« reare-lorae hope,' During the transit 
the order of march was broken; and 
' fiery Essex' is described as flying like 
lightning from one part of the army to 
another, leading and directing. .The 
Four Masters, our Gaelic annalists, de- 
pict the Gaelic warriors as making 
* furious and irresistible onsets in intric- 
ate ways and narrow passes ;' and an- 
other native writer, O'SuUivan, boasts 
that 600 English knights and leaders 
were slain, from whose helmets so many 
plumes were shred, that the place was 
named Bearna na gclaiti, the Pass of 
the Feathers. The * victory' asserted 
by this latter writer seems, however, to 
have been as feathery as its name, and 
not even a showy one, for Harrington, 
who, as he was present, may be more 
believed, declares that the army sus- 
tained ' small losse' in effecting their 
passage.*' 

About the same period, an English 
force, under Sir Conyers Clifford, wns 
signally crushed, with the loss of two 
thousand men, by being drawn into 
another dangerous defile in the Carlow 
mountains. The strategy of the Gael 
was Asiatic King O'Neill and his 
chieftains reminded Edward Bruce, 
before he risked and lost battle and 
his life in open field : 

* Our manner of this land 
Is to follow and fycht, and Fych» fleand; 
And not to stand in plain Welay 
Quhill the 1a part diacomfyt be.' 

The most interesting passage in 
" Nugse Antique," is the writer s ac- 
count of his visit to Hugh O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, at the time of the 
truce between tnis great Gaelic chief- 
tain rebel and Essex, and when, the 
insurgent lord having levelled his 
castles to the ground, he was living 
in a state of bivouac. The English 
knight, after mentioning O'Neiil- 
more's "fern table and fern forms, 
spread under the stately canopy of 
Heaven,' , notices the ready obedience 
of his followers : — 

" His guard, for the most part/' says 
Sir John, '* were beardless boys, with- 



out shirts, who in the frost wade as 
familiarly thromgh riven as water-spaa* 
iels. With what charm such a master 
makes them love him I know not, bat 
if he bid come, they come ; if go, they 
do go ; if he say do this, they do it." 

This chieftain's authority evidently 
arose from that which alone gives 
real power, namely, attached alle- 
giance. Then we have the English 
courtier's pleasing testimony to the 
kindly vntues of our ancient Gaelic 
countrymen : — 

" They, the Iryshrie, do appear ha the 
upper sort very kind and hospitable to 
aU new comers, as I did well experience 
in this countrie, even so mtten as (if 
my owne lands were here) I would 
hazard my dwelling with them for life. 
I was often well entertained, and in some 
sort got ill-will for speaking iu praise of 
their civil usage among our own com- 
manders, whom 1 often told that though 
I was sent out to fight with some, there 
did appear no reason for my not eatinge 
with others. I was well used, and there- 
fore am in dutie bound to speak well of 
the Irishrie.*' 

Our societies for publishing archaic 
books have kept free from that ex- 
clusive spirit which limited the edi- 
tions of the Roxburghe and other 
clubs by only printing some twenty- 
five copies of worksj which thus were 
monuments of individual erudition, 
but also of the general apathy. The 
" Kilkenny and South-east of Ireland 
Archaeological Society," founded a few- 
years back, has, by the intelligence 
and zeal oi its officers, exhibited the 
best proof of vigorous life, consider- 
ing its small charge of suWription, 
in its ample productions and long list 
of supporters. In fact an appeal baa 
been made with success, if not to the 
million, to the thousand. We must 
quote its motto, the touching words 
with which honest old Camden closed 
a volume of his great labours : 

"If any there be which are desirous 
to be strangers on their owne soile, and 
forainers in their own city, they may go 
continue, and therein flatter themselves. 
For such like I have not written these 
lines, nor taken these paines .'" 

In proof of the value given for the 
small yearly subscription of 6jl, we 
may notice that this society has issued 
four volumes, containing no less than 
1,852 pages and 167 illustratione, at 
a cost to its members of only £% &*., 
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an amount of matter and a quality sur- 
passed by none having an equally low 
annual fee. Besides this regular pub- 
lication, subscribers of half a sove- 
reign extra have received a copy of 
the late Marquis of Ormonde's edition 
of "The life of St Cani©^' and of 
an Annuary, which, if supported, will 
soon present an extraordinarily curi- 
ous picture of the social state of the 
south-east of Ireland during the early 
part of the sixteenth century. In 
addition to these literary labours, the 
influence of the society has been laud- 
ably exerted for the preservation of 
architectural antiquities from ruin, 
more than «£100 having been judi- 
ciously laid out on the beautiful ruins 
of Jerpoint Abbey ; and a similar sum 
is now being expended by a noble 
lord, in liberal acquiescence with the 
suggestions of the society, on repair- 
ingI)unbrody Abbey. It seems, how- 
ever, that in this latter instance anti* 
quarian skill has been so little con- 
sulted, that the mason employed has 
built up the only remaining row of 
once light and graceful arches, thus 
reducing the most beautiful and strik- 
ing feature of the abbey to the ap- 
pearance of a dead wall! This is 
nearly as deplorable a mode of con- 
servation as was practised in the case 
of Castlereagh, a once fine feudal ruin 
near Belfast, but which met with a 
truly Irish fate, for its owner, the 
late Marquis 01 Downshire, having 
given orders that a wall should be 
built round it, to protect it from fur- 
ther dilapidation, the operator obeyed 
indeed, but used the stones of the 
old castle for the purpose ! An un- 
fortunate but amusing little embroc- 
lio, explained in one of the society;* 
journals, has led to this inartistic 
treatment of Dunbrody ; which is one 
of the misadventures, such as the 
acrubbingB given to old paintings, 
armour, and Rizzio's blood-stains on 
the floor in Holyrood, that befall ob- 
jects of antiquarian veneration. The 
misapprehension in the present case 
is this : — an ancient seal bearing the 
heads of St. Peter and St Paul, was 
recently found in the abbey, but went 
into the possession of another than 
the noble owner, who, naturally be- 
coming eager to obtain the relic, sti- 
pulated that he was to receive it, as 
the condition on which he would ex- 



pend i>100 on those repairs. In the 
meanwhile, however, nis agent, on 
being told that the said seal was not 
the abbatical signet, but that it is 
supposed to be an authorized imita- 
tion of the instrument used to seal 
Papal bulls, declared that the seal 
was "spurious," and his principal oft' 
the bargain— a renunciation no War- 
dour-street dealer would applaud him 
for, since the value of the article he 
has rejected arises from its character 
as a forgery rendering it more curious, 
and therefore more valuable, than 
any ordinary abbey seal. This story 
is merely quoted to prove our theory, 
that the schoolmaster of the archaic 
department of knowledge has not gone 
much abroad. 

Turning over the leaves of this so- 
ciety's works, we find too few articles 
from the able hand of the Rev. James 
Graves, the zealous and judicious co* 
secretary. But in this field, as in 
every similar one, we meet with the 
multifarious labours of the erudite 
O'Donovan. The best feature of the 
new series issuing by this publishing 
community, consists in the mass of 
original and very curious documents 
derived from the State Paper Office, 
the California of Irish historic lore. 
Among these contributions, chiefly by 
DanieiM'Carthy, Esq., we must point 
to the most interesting, telling the 
story, as it was given in RoveraT des- 
patches of the dav, of the elopement 
of the young and lovely Ursula Bage- 
nal, youngest sister of "the brave 
Marshal,'' celebrated in "Rokeby," 
with the rebel Earl of Tyrone, a 
marvellous man, to whom she became 
the fourth wife, but not the last, for 
this great chief seems to have been 
more irresistible in love than he 
proved in war. Another article from 
the same authoritative source fully 
describes her brother's defeat by her 
husband at the famous battle of 
Blackwater, when eighteen hundred 
English infantry were slain, and— 

" When that brave Marshal fought and died, 
And Avonduff to ocean bore, 
Hw billows red with Saxon gore,*' 

The "Journal of Thomas Dinely," 
an English gentleman who made an 
antiquarian tour in this country, temp, 
Charles II. promisee, when its unique 
contemporary drawings are added to 
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the curious text, to enhance the 
well known generosity of Mr. Evelyn 
Shirley, M.P., (author of a complete 
topographic work, the " History of the 
Dominion of Farney,") in supporting 
archaic publications. Let us now turn 
to the five quarto volumes published 
as The Ulster Journal of Ardueology. 
containing, beside innumerable ana 
excellent illustrations, an olla podrida 
of articles, full of spicy antiquarian 
ingredients, caviare to the multitude, 
but preserved pabulum, or pemmi- 
can, strong food, composed of notable 
manners, characters, and events, for 
poets, romance-writers, and historians. 
Verily, it is no penance to peruse 
Mr. Pinkerton's "St Patrick's Purga- 
tory," so explanatory of the cause 
of the delusions that gave Euro- 
pean celebrity to this place of pilgri- 
mage. Turning to "The French Refu- 
gees," by Sir Erasmus Borrowes, Bart, 
we see how the weight of character with 
which, as Huguenots, they endured 
persecution in their native country, 
combined with the energy they brought 
to this kingdom, enaoled them and 
their descendants, the La Touches, 
De Biaquieres, &c, to found princely 
fortunes here. 

The explorers of the eld of Erin are 
declared to have rather scratched than 

Ploughed the soil. Yet, whatever may 
e the depth and the breadth of land 
not turned up, all the revelations we 
can expect as to the past are mani- 
festly but faint in comparison with 
what imagination assures us was to be 
known ; and, since it also is a truism 
that the little we can learn is onlv to 
be taught by what remains to tell it, 
we should consider the few MS. folios 
and vellum rolls that exist as resem- 
bling 8ybilline leaves, not to be de- 
spised ; and we should awaken every 
ancient witness, now slumbering in 
the dust of libraries, or immured in let 
oubliettes of record towers. Indeed, 
the expectation of any accurate history 
of Ireland has been deferred, under 
the conviction that large additions 
must be made to the materials already 
available, before any complete work 
of that nature can be produced. 

" I have long wished, * said Dr. John- 
son, " that the Irish literature were cul- 
tivated. Ireland i8 known by tradition 
to have been once the aeat of piety and 
learning; and surely it would be very 



acceptable to all those who are curious 
either in the original of nations, or the 
affinities of languages, to be fully inform- 
ed of the revolutions of a people so ancient 
and once so illustrious." 

Irish histories are somewhat defi- 
cient in " the philosophy of history," 
principally for want of studying the 
elements of Celtic character, as formed 
and impelled to action by ancient cus- 
toms and institutional impulses. The 
Reformation is said to have failed for 
want of Irish Bibles; butj thanks 
to the industry of our antiquaries ; 
there is no lack of means for reform- 
ing our history, so far as expositions 
of its Gaelic ingredients are needfuL 
Owing to that absence of philosophy, 
the motive spirit of our mediaeval 
history is best called up and under- 
stood by the study of our archwologic 
works. In these, the descendants of 
the Gael may see the internal causes 
why their ancestors — divided into 
clans, without any monarch, (who, as 
the houseband of the national family, 
might have kept the federal bond firm), 
— consequently succumbed to the 
phalanxed feudalism of a mightier 
country; while the posterity of the 
conquerors will find how tried and 
time-honoured are those feudal insti- 
tutions, which still serve to solidity 
the English empire. 

Political society among the ancient 
Gael of this country, though rude, 
was neither barbarous nor irreligious ; 
and, though often torn by civil war, 
caused by the faulty and faction- 
fraught laws of division of pro- 
Eerty and election to power, was, 
owever impoverished and fierce, 
by no means deficient in system, 
which, with its refined code and bar- 
baresque civilization, is well deserving 
of study, as forming a type of the 
earliest form of social life. This 
polity existed in full operation down 
to the seventeenth century, when it 
afforded a strong contrast to the feudal 
English civilization it gave way to. 
In proof of the strange and romantic 
character of a similar state of society, 
it is sufficient to point to the bril- 
liantly-lighted but too flattering pic- 
tures in "Waverley" and "The Fair 
Maid of Perth," and to observe that, 
while the Irish retainedGaelic manners 
more completely than did their Scot- 
tish kindred, the superior fertility of 
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their country seems to have enabled 
them to advance earlier and higher 
in the arts of peace. There is no 
cause to complain of want of literary 
works devoted to the special elucida- 
tion of our visible antiquities, for they 
are numerous, and develop marvel- 
lous traces of early art among the 
Irish, to a degree, considering pro- 
gress in the arts as a test of civiliza- 
tion, far surpassing the national ad- 
vance in political institutions, which, 
as should ever be borne in mind, were 
peculiarly faulty. The superiority 
adverted to is attested by as high 
an authority as Mr. Digby Wyatt, to 
the effect, that, quoting his words : — 
u From the year a.d. 550 to 1000, 
the Irish were in advance, both in 
mechanical execution and originality 
of design, of all Europe; and the 
Anglo-Saxons in particular." Despite 
destruction in many shapes, from 
cannon balls to the melting-pot, Irish 
antique appreciation of art has be- 
queathed to us memorials that all 
admire — lofty and graceful round 
towers — the rich and singular archi- 
tecture at Cashel — stone crosses sur- 
passingly ornate, and far excelling 
those of any other land in Christendom ; 
tasteful gold collars and ornaments, 
and splendid articles in bronze and 
enamel, such as the beautiful bridle- 
bit recently engraved for the Kil- 
kenny Society, oy the liberality of 
Lord Clermont. We await Dr. Wilde's 
forthcoming catalogue of the valuable 
collection of objects of Irish vertu in 
the Royal Irish Academy Museum to 
notice this portion of our theme 
further; yet cannot omit a congratu- 
latory observation, that "the Dun- 
vegan Cup," long claimed by anti- 
quaries or the Land of Cakes as a 
sumptuous, prehistoric specimen of 
Scottish art, and celebrated as such in 
" The Lord of the Isles," has recently 
been acknowledged by them to be a 
chalice, carved and set with jewels in 
the fifteenth century, at the cost of 
Catherine MagrannaL wife of Maguire, 
Prince of Fermanagh, a pious and, 
as may well be believed, excellent 
Irish lady. 

What is the rise of archaeology? 
sensibly asks the practical man— to 
whom we reply, that the labours of 
archaeologists are the preliminary 
studies of detail, by means of which 



history can be perfected Every one 
knows that such preparatory elabora- 
tions are necessary to painters, espe- 
cially as regards costume, and to 
architects, surgeons, &c. A similar 
close investigation into laws, manners, 
and memoirs is equally needful to 
the painter of history. One in the 
first rank of historians, Gibbon, gives 
the key to the excellence of his 
descriptions, in his remark that — 
" The pathetic almost always consists 
in the details of little circumstances; " 
and another master of composition, 
the great Dean of St Patrick's, ob- 
serves: — "There is nothing received 
with more pleasure in history than 
the minute passages and circumstances 
of such facts as are extraordinary and 
surprising. ' ' Indeed, the vigorous and 
striking descriptions of the most lu- 
minous historian of modern times, we 
hardly need name Lord Macaulay, are 
manifestly due to work thus carefully 
digested. This new mode of histori- 
ography much resembles the recent 
change from idealism to realism in 
painting, producing vividness and ef- 
fect, not by rhetoric, but rich detail. 
But no one need be told that, to 
write poetry and romance, researches 
are absolutely demanded, from which 
word-painted delineations may be 
composed, life-like as Scott's scenes 
and Landseer's "Bolton Abbey." 
Among our patriotic aspirations, let 
us hope that some countryman, gifted 
with Celtic genius, such as that of 
Lord Macaulay, and with other re- 
quisites, such as the learning and judg- 
ment of Hallam, may, grasping the 
spirit of our middle ages, indite a so- 
cial and political history of our Gaels 
and Teutons, worthy to range with 
the chef cPctuvrcs of the best classic 
and modern schools. 

In a single point of view, and one, 
too, that enlists other national sym- 
pathies than our own, we wish to see 
completer development of Irish arch- 
aics. It is this : — visits of great men 
to Ireland, whose names are famous 
in European history, having been, 
like angels', short and far between, 
and considering that comparatively 
little can be discovered as to their 
life in this country, which was passed 
during periods very memorable to us, 
when the drama was most stirring — as 
when Robert Bruce was foiled before 
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the walla of Dublin, when Crom- 
well stormed Drogheda, and when 
William of Orange crossed the Boyne, 
we should certainly hail the fact that 
all that can be known were forthcom- 
ing, in order that our historic scenes 
may be graphically peopled with 
characters so exalted and illustrious. 
For a minor instance, we should like 
to know more of the times when 
Lionel Plantagenet was viceroy, a 
critical period, politically considered, 
and if romantically, an age of chivalry 
and stately wealth on the part of our 
Gaelic kings, as well as of our Norman 
nobles. This young lord lieutenant, 
so we read, prudently provided re- 
creation for himself and his akles-de« 
camp, by constructing what appears 
to have been a tenuis-court, within 
the walls of Dublin Castle, or. at any 
rate, as the record says, "divers 
works pleasing to him, for games and 
other his pleasures," — an excellent 
precedent for the racket-court now 
building at the Lodge for his present 
manly and deservedly popular suc- 
cessor. 

Above alL let our antiquarians give 
us further elucidations of the lives of 
eminent Englishmen who at any time 
made this country their home, and 
whose names brighten the page of our 
history whenever they occur in it 
For example, let us hear more about 
Edmund Spenser, "the prince of poets 
of his tyme," and his colonial and 
official troubles in this country ; of 
his marvellous companion. Raleigh ; 
of the mighty warrior, John Talbot, 
not onW Earl of Shrewsbury, but 
Lord of Wexford, and whose coat of 
arms still stands over his house door 
at Trim ; of the first and notable 
Earl of Cork ; of Strafford : and, in 
short, of a host of memorable men. 
Then, besides, countless incidents oc- 
curred during every remarkable 
Eeriod, that were dimmed by the 
laze of great events, and the notices 
of which were either overlooked, or, 
when they came to light, were con- 
sidered beneath the diguity of history. 
Yet these episodes and anecdotes, for 
the most part of a private nature, and 
either obscurely recorded, or known 
only in a limited district, form the 
very marrow of social history, and 
may often serve as notes for a text 
that could alone be written from such 



intimate sources. Antiquity jpves a 
value to such information, that other* 
wise does not intrinsically belong to 
it. Our remark on this point nay be 
relieved of its triteness by exempli- 
fying the truism by the caw of old 
coins, which bear a prk» according to 
their age and rarity ; and similarly, 
statements as to ancient affairs, which 
were of little moment, obtain an in- 
terest in proportion to the scarceness 
of accounts of their period ; as, for 
example, we obviously should prue 
the diary of a Roman centurion, Kepi 
whilst he served in Britain under 
Agrieola, far more than the journal 
of a modern marquis's tour round 
the globe. 

According to views set forth by 
societies that are now laudably en- 
gaged in collecting remains of oral 
and manuscript Ossianio literature, 
and, under the skilful leading of our 
talented and venerable countryman, 
Dr. Petrie, fragments of those beau- 
tiful airs which still breathe in the 
voices of the peasantry, much that 
would aid to give life to written ideas 
of Irish olden times is fleeting away. 
On this sad theme, we quote the 
following charming paragraph by the 
proprietor of The ulster 'J ournat Mr. 
ATAdam:— 

"To the eye of the calm spectator, 
the changes now going on in Ulster* 
and, indeed, through many parts of 
Ireland, present the appearance of one 
of those * dissolving views/ where the 
receding picture of the past blends 
strangely with the features of the com- 
ing scene. The hand of Time has rudely 
shaken the kaleidoscope t the Old ele- 
ments of society are falling asunder, even 
while we gaze, and are forming new and 
unexpected combinations* Much that 
is now familiar to us, or, at least, within 
our reach, will soon be mere matter of 
history. That which conquest and 
colonization fulled to effect in centuries, 
steam and education are now accom- 
plishing peacefully and rapidly ; bo that, 
ere long, the traces of the olden time 
will have faded from our vievr. • Verily 
old things shall past away, and the place 
thereof shall know them no more.' * 

like other pursuits, archeology 
has her devotees ; but they are natur- 
ally few, because the shape their 
heavy hobby assumes is a special 
library of scarce and costly books. 
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However, a taste among the gener- 
ality for antiquity can be indulged by 
occasional rides on light nags, it 
would seem that some of our anti- 
quarian countrymen wish to be accom- 
panied in such excursions by the sex* 
who would also enjoy, sav these gal- 
lants of antiquity, an amble or so on 
old roads. Let us see what reasons 
these gentlemen give for desiring to 
share tneir love for the past with fair 
partners: — 

4t Every science may be said to have 
its archaeological province; and hence 
it is that so many persons, having no 
other bond of union, are found occasion- 
ally wandering together in the misty 
fields of antiquity. To one section of 
educated society » however, the pursuit 
is as yet unknown ; the fairer portion of 
our community have not discovered the 
pleasant paths of archeology. And yet 
how many a picturesque stroll they 
might enjoy ; how many a flower they 
might gather: how many a romantic 
tale they might rescue from oblivion! 
There Is nothing repulsive in the study. 
It is not now confined to monks or 
schoolmen, nor wrapped up in heavy 
folds of Greek and Latin. Modern re- 
search assists, and modern artillustrates 
the inquiries, which were formerly only 
possible to the learned few. The tra- 
veller, in distant lands, will frequently 
record an observation, or preserve a 
sketch, which shows more light on an 
obscure point than an elaborate folio of 
one of the older antiquarians. Now, no 
observers are so acute as those of the 
gentler sex; and it is highly probable 
that their finer perceptions would often 
penetrate farther into the mist of science 
than those of men can do, and discover 
relations and resemblances that have 
hitherto escaped notice. In all that 
relates to art (and this forms one of the 
most interesting portions of archaeo- 
logy)* ln eir assistance would be invalu- 
able."— Ulster Journal, Vol. I. 

It seems that the section of archaeic 
science forming the Ossianic Society 
has recently been actually joined by 
many of the fair sex, an accession thus 
boasted of in the last annual report of 
the council : — 

< • A very remarkable circumstance 
has characterized the Ossianic Society 
beyond its fellows. A large number of 
ladies, some of whom hold a high place 
in the walks of literature, have given 



their support as members, and it la very 
gratifying to the council to find how 
deep an interest they take in the society's 
welfare. 1 ' 

Manifestly, the good antiquaries, 
our countrymen, are not imbued with 
the prejudice generally imputed to 
their order, and they are quite right. 
Was not Jonathan Oldbuck radically 
wrong in his aversion to bright eyes, 
since they can, better than a lynx's, 
decipher an inscription, and to a 
delicate hand, that would deign to 
draw old castles and churches, and 
sometimes make fair copies'? What 
man of letters but would be vastly 
happy if a gentle being, wedded to 
his nope of fame, condescended now 
and again to serve, like the wife of 
the Younger Pliny, as his amanuensis, 
and proved herself, by her apprecia- 
tion of his labours, his best lnspirer, 
his domestic muse 1 — 

" A guardian angel, e'er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares divid- 
ing.'' 

'Sooth, we are minded to write 
"A Handbook of Archaeology for La- 
dies," having, indeed, been graciously 
honoured by an expression of desire 
that we should do so, on an occasion 
so much in point, that we must tell 
about it One day, whilst acting as 
cicerone to a mixed party of English 
and French visitors to a spot ofhigh 
historic interest on the Continent, 
marked by an inscribed pillar stone, 
our explanations were interrupted by 
a remark from one of the foreign gen- 
tlemen, a somewhat coxcombical ca- 
valier, who, imagining that the most 
lovely of the English women present 
could not possibly take interest in an 
object of that sort, coolly observed, 
" Mademoiselle ne trouve pas cela 
beau." Certainly, the young beauty, 
whose intellect shone in her counten- 
ance, could not say that the stone 
was beauj but we are of opinion that 
she was silent because the silly beaux 
present might have bantered her, had 
she expressed feelings she afterwards 
uttered to persons qualified to under- 
stand them, gladly turning from per- 
siftage to sentiment; and, by-and-by, 
especially delighting our sympathies 
by reciting Warton's picturesque and 
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graceful sonnet written on a blank 
leaf of Dugdale's Monasticon : — 

" Deem not devoid of elegance the sage 
(By fancy's genuine feelings unbeguiled 
Of painful pedantry) a poring child, 
Who turns of these proud domes the historic 

Now sunk by time, and Henry's fiercer rage. 
Think'st thou the warbling muses never 
smiled 
On his lone hours ? Ingenious views engage 
His thoughts on themes, unclassic falsely 
styled, 
Intent. While cloistered piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, tne piercing eye 
explores 
New manners, and the pomp of elder days. 
Whence culls tho peusive bard bis pictured 
stores. 
Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with 
flowers." 

The past of Ireland is deeply inter- 
esting to all persons who claim an 
interest in it The memories of 
our peasantry cling warmly, though 
vaguely, to it "Often," says a clerical 
writer in The Ulster Journal, "the 
Irishman of pure descent, destitute of 
both food and shelter, will relate, with 
glowing cheek and flashing eye, the 
ancient glories of his country.' * To 
the view of the ill-educated orders, 
this past is overlaid with wild legends 
and superstitions, and is distorted by 
publications we wish to see dis- 
placed by others, emanating from a 
temperate and judicious school. This 
remark of ours liberavit animas nos- 
tra^ if it serves no end. Our pea- 
santry, Irish by blood and bringing- 
up, are the most imaginative of their 



class in northern Christendom, and 
certainlv not the least intelligent and 
susceptible of refined enjoyments. 
Their very faults are bv no means 
shortcomings; but, on the contrary, 
generally arise from excess of feeling, 
the first impulses of which are, ne- 
cessarily, good; and some of their 
passions, which incite them to ex- 
tremity of evil, can be traced to 
certain retrospective preposseeaiana 
Their impulses are, of course, capable, 
through education to a better under- 
standing of their real interests, of re- 
straint, and steady direction towards 
good. Popular books on Political 
Economy would serve to remedy some 
of their misapprehensions; and, let us 
add, in the leather-seller's vein, they 
would profit bv the study of a sound 
work on the history of their country. 
At the least, their pride in their na- 
tional traditions renders them eager 
to uphold the national honour. On 
the other hand, much of that mauvaise 
honte with which our ordinary gentry 
occasionally venture, with an affecta- 
tion of disdain, to depreciate the past 
of this country, may be ascribed, partly 
to their want of knowledge, and partly 
to the want of a history in which that 
past would be treated philosophically. 
Other causes why our landed class 
used to be averse to retrospections 
have already been adverted to. But 
it is full time that by-gones be seen 
as such, and that all children of our 
country cordially unite in taking an 
intelligent interest in her records. 
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CHBISTIANITY IN INDIA. 



England adopts constitutional 
changes in the spirit of the old 
Roman republic In yielding to in- 
novation, she jealously clings to the 
forms of the old constitution. The 
Cffisars wisely bound up the axe of 
absolute rule in the fasces of consular 
dimity; long after the reality of Re- 
publican life was gone the form was 
jealously preserved 

So we have abolished the East 
India Company : the old Republic of 
the Court of Directors and JBoard of 
Control is merged into the Imperator- 
ship of the Council for India. But 
with our usual respect for the tradi- 
tions of the past, we have retained 
the forms of the old, to hide the spi- 
rit of the new rule. The axe of par- 
liamentary absolutism is bound up in 
a peaceful faggot of Leadenhall-street 
precedents. 

It is even significant that the new 
Council have not migrated to the 
West end. The Board of Control 
has merged in the Court of Directors, 
not the Court of Directors in the 
Board of Control; and the new Presi- 
dent has shown during his short term 
of office a more than Augustan re- 
spect for the forms of the old re- 
public. 

For two centuries the Caesars and 
their successors wore the republican 
mask, and so well did the sham fit the 
real face underneath, that the wearer 
seldom thought it was only a mask. 
Thus the traditionary policy, for the 
present at least, is worn so becom- 
ingly by the new masters in Leaden- 
hall-street, that they seem to forget 
that they represent a different order 
of things; that the real rulers of India 
are no longer the Company of Turkey 
merchants trading to India, but the 

VOL. LIL— NO. CCOXII. 



Crown, administering the affairs of 
India through advisers responsible to 
the Commons of England. 

At last the advocates of a more 
Christian policy in India have begun 
to ask the new Council for India their 
intentions. A deputation from some 
of the leading missionary societies 
waited on Lord Stanley in August 
last The memorandum set forth 
that instead of making professions of 
neutrality, which however sincerely 
meant by the Supreme Government, 
could never conciliate the natives or 
disarm their prejudices ; it would be 
better " that the Government of In- 
dia should confine itself to the decla- 
ration that in no case whatever, either 
on the part of the Government or 
other parties, shall force or fraud be 
resorted to to spread Christianity in 
the country; that the conscientious 
opinions of all classes of her Majesty's 
subjects shall be respected; that liber- 
ty of conscience and worship shall be 
secured indifferently to alL and that 
just and equal laws shall afford indis- 
criminate and impartial toleration to 
all in the observance of their respec- 
tive beliefs, so far as these observances 
do not infringe the social and civil 
rights of others." 

Lord Stanley's reply was to the 
effect that a Government professing 
itself Christian would involve a re- 
cognition of the alliance of Church 
and State. The tendency at home 
as well as in America was rather 
to sever than to join these two to- 
gether; and tliat it would be in- 
consistent to do in India what the 
course of opinion is undoing in Eu- 
rope. But in as far as Christianity 
embodied those eternal principles 
of right, which are antecedent to 
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all positive religions, and in a mea- 
sure common to all, it would be the 
duty of the State to protect and pro- 
mote it 

It is evident from Lord Stanley's 
reply that the traditionary policy, as 
it is conveniently termed, is to be ad- 
hered to under the new regime. The 
following paragraph of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General by 
the Court of Directors in April last, 
was declared by Lord Stanley in the 
House of Commons to be the policy 
which the new Council for India would 
adopt as their own: — 

"The Government will adhere with 
good faith to its ancient policy of perfect 
neutrality in matters affecting the reli- 
gion of the people of India; and we 
most earnestly caution all those in au- 
thority under it not to afford by their 
conduct the least colour to the suspicion 
that that policy has undergone or will 
undergo any change. It is perilous for 
men in authority to do as individuals that 
which they officially condemn. The real 
intention of the Government will be in- 
ferred from their acts, and they may 
unwittingly expose it to the greatest of 
all dangers, that of being regarded with 
general distrust by the people. We rely 
upon the honourable feelings which have 
ever distinguished our service for the 
furtherance of the views we express. 
When the government of India makes 
a promise to the people, there must not 
be afforded to them grounds for a doubt 
as to its fidelity to its word." 

Such a document as this almost 
implies that officers and civilians in 
India are on their parole not to speak 
of the Holy Name to man, woman, or 
child in India. like the disciples of 
old, they are "straightly commanded 
not to teach in this Name." The 
words we italicise, "It is perilous 
for men in authority to do as indivi- 
duals that which they officially con- 
demn/' assume one principle, and 
assert a second : they assume that 
the government is officially pledged 
to indifference; and that as so pledged, 
all honourable men are bound to carry 
out in their private and domestic life 
the same indifference to Christianity 
that they must manifest in their offi- 
cial acts. 

The assumption is as unjust as the 
assertion. First, is the government 
publicly pledged; and second, are all 
officials, therefore, in private duty, 
bound to indifference to the spread of 
Christianity in India) Let us exa- 



mine each a little in detail — the one 
will throw light on the other. 

It is assumed that the government 
is bound to adhere " with good faith 
to its ancient policy of perfect neu- 
trality in matters affecting the reli- 
gion of the people of India." Now. 
we are quite aware that a great deal 
can be said on both sides for and 
against our ancient policy. How far 
we are pledged by treaty to maintain 
the endowments of idol temples intact 
is a question we will not nere open 
up. A good deal of diplomatic lore 
has been expended on both sides, and 
the victory is claimed by both. But 
good faith in observing treaties is one 
thing— good faith in adhering to our 
policy of neutrality is another. A 
change of government may not re- 
lease us from engagements already 
entered into, but it may, and in this 
case does, require us not to make any 
more such. A company of merchants 
was neutral — for neutrality is the soul 
of trade ; and these merchants once 
become princes, must act as all rulers 
are bound to do— for the welfare of 
these subject to them, as well as for 
their own gain and advantage. The 
higher men rise in station, the wider 
their relations with the different in- 
terests of different men. Two traders 
barter on equal terms — their only 
rule is the rale of the market An 
employer is a trader with labour; and 
something more, he is patron to the 
labourer, whose poverty, if not his 
will, places him in the position of 
client. It is only a shallow political 
economy that does not recognise this. 
Higher still are the obligations of a 
company of employers, lixe a railroad 
company. Their command of capital 
gives them a control over labour that 
private capitalists cannot command; 
and the greater their power, the 
greater their responsibilities. In cer- 
tain exceptional cases, such as a rail- 
way town springing up around their 
factories and workshops, they are 
bound to provide religious instruction 
as well as pay wages to those under 
them; and some of the great com- 
panies in England have felt and acted 
so, greatly to their credit 

Now, the East India Company, in 
the plenitude of its power, never rose 
above the rank of a great joint-stock 
company. Europeans in India stood 
to them in the relation of the stokers 
or mechanics at Crewe or Swin- 
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don to the Great Western or North- 
Western Railroad. A religions estab- 
lishment was accordingly provided 
by the Company for the use of Euro- 
peans in India ; and in so far as they 
kept up a staff of chaplains adequate 
to the wants of the European com- 
munity, they did all that could be 
expected from a company of mer- 
chants. Their policy of perfect neu- 
trality to the natives outside their 
factories was fair and consistent ; and 
had they never risen higher in sta- 
tion, their duties would have been 
discharged to this extent. 

But when the Company laid aside 
the balance for the sceptre — when by 
annexation and conquest they became 
rulers of one-half and protectors of 
the other half of India — their horizon 
of duties widened as they rose to the 
height of empire. The factory be- 
came a fort, and the fort an empire : 
and now, as rulers of India, they en- 
tered into the closest relationships 
with the people of India. 

To the state all eastern people look 
for enlightenment as well as protec- 
tion. Unable to govern themselves, 
a strong government is to the people 
of India a condition of their very ex- 
istence. Without the strong arm of 
the law to protect from robbers, India 
woidd fall into anarchy ; and the tiger 
and the jungle at last encroach on and 
expel man from the plain country. 

Thus the English in India were 
bound to rule over Hindus — not with 
our ideas of representative govern- 
ment — but as Hindus are accustomed 
to be ruled by Hindus. They and 
we are at opposite extremes in the 
scale of politics. With us, a weak 
executive and a strong popular will is 
the best — for the people really govern 
themselves. But as the corruption 
of the best is the worst, so to apply 
to India what is barely attainable by 
us, and which our French and Ger- 
man neighbours have not yet at- 
tained, would be a miserable mistake 
both for us and them. 

We were bound, then, as the rulers 
of India, to take large and generous 
views of our duties to the people of 
India ; and, therefore, a policy of re- 
ligious neutrality was only a specious 
name for a gross dereliction of one- 
half of our duties. Neutrality meant 
one thing at home, another in India : 
just as the Orange motto, " Je main- 
tiendrai," meant one thing in Eng- 



land, another in Ireland. The state 
at home means the ensemble of many 
Christian sects, all claiming equal 
rights to protection— the State in 
India means a small race of Chris- 
tians holding many races of heathens 
in subjection, and bound, therefore, 
to communicate directly or indirectly 
at least those temporal blessings that 
all Christians in common agree spring 
out of our common Christianity. 

Such being the true view of the 
case, the word neutrality as much 
misses the mark on one side as pro- 
selytism would on the other. Is there 
nothing to choose between the pro- 
selytism of the age of the Arab and 
Tartar wonders, and the indifference 
of the age of Gibbon;? Are we bound 
to say, with that supreme scoffer, that 
all religions must be equally true, 
equally false, or equally useful ac- 
cording as we take a philosophic, a 
popular, or a magisterial view of re- 
ligion ? Or are we to blend all these 
views in one, as the general (his name 
escapes our memory) who built a 
church, a mosque, and a temple in 
Delhi to please all parties ] 

It is comparatively easy to avoid 
one extreme by running into another ; 
and if our choice lay between the two, 
it would be infinitely better to repu- 
diate our Christianity altogether than 
to promote it by means so uncon- 
genial to its true spirit as State pro- 
selytism. But why this alternative ? 

We are the rulers of India, and, 
therefore, as patrons to a client, as 
the Chancellor to his wards, as phy- 
sicians to a sick child or a patient of 
infirm mind. On the one hand, we are 
bound to indulge many of their fol- 
lies, and wink at practices which 
come within reach of the law at home ; 
on the other hand, we are bound to 
act for them as they would act, not 
with their light, but with ours. We 
should educate and elevate as well as 
control and chastise — we should bear 
the sword of State, but also the 
schoolmaster's rule : and while we 
accommodated our laws to the level 
of the national conscience, we should 
try and elevate that conscience to 
submit to a higher rule of duty than 
is possible in tneir heathen state. 

Much of this we have already done, 
without reasoning upon the why and 
the wherefore. We have acted in 
loco jmrentis in abolishing Suttee, 
sanctioned, though it was, by Hindu 
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law — slavery, which claimed the 
same divine right for both Hindu 
and Mahometan codes. We have vi- 
olated the sanctity of the Brahmin's 
person, and punished the practice of 
Dherna by law. We have protected 
Hindus from spoliation by relatives, 
for change of religion. We have cut 
in on the absurdities of caste, and, 
without outraging native feeling, have 
taught them, that in the eyes of 
Englishmen, there are no Pariahs, 
no twice-born Brahmins. We have 
not polluted the Hindu by the touch 
of a dead body ; but we have opened 
schools of medicine, and put dissect- 
ing knives in the hands of Hindu 
youths. We have not broken into 
their zenanas, and compelled their 
daughters and wives to go to school ; 
but we have taught those who were 
willing to come, and thus broken the 
back of this prejudice. We have not 
ridiculed their fears of the black ocean, 
with its surrounding seas of savoury 
syrups and drinks, in which Hindus 
were drowned as wasps in sugar ; but 
we have sent Sepoys, willing to go, 
over the water, and taught them 
thus, through their eyes, that the sea 
is salt and the earth round. All this 
we have done by a kind of rule of 
thumb. Without much question as 
to the relation of Church and State, 
Englishmen have solved, in their 
practical way, what Lord Stanley 
and the Missionary Deputation theo- 
rized upon from opposite sides, in their 
interview in August last 

Lord Stanley was too much of a 
doctrinaire on one side, when he pro- 
pounded something like a "Christian- 
ity as old as the Creation ; " of Collins 
or "the Essence of Christianity :" of 
Fruerbach as the "Relation or the 
State to the Church in India." The 
Missionary Deputation were, per- 
haps, as extreme, on the other hand, 
when it required that the State in 
India should declare itself distinctly 
Christian ; and that, as the Queen is 
now Queen of India, she is bound to 
carry her coronation oath into the 
future government of India. It 
would be best and wisest to put forth 
no manifesto on one side or the other. 
The Missionary Deputation need not 
nave called on Lord Stanley to de- 
clare his intentions. Lord Stanley, 
on the other hand, was not authorized 
to make, of his own private opinions, 
a precedent for the conduct of future 



Secretaries of State for India. We 
cry peace to such controversies, which 
only disturb Governors-General with 
the cross-lights of home controversies 
on the alliance of Church and State. 
The two words are untranslatable 
into Hindu ideas. If we cannot get 
such a conception as "the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the 
waters" into the Eastern mind, 
through the thick mist of Pantheism 
and Polytheism, how will it fare with 
such abstractions as the Church and 
the State ? Minds of Mr. Gladstone's 
subtlety and polish may exercise them- 
selves in ingenious distinctions be- 
tween the two : but even educated 
Englishmen loot on such dialectic 
feats as they do on some feat of clair- 
voyance, looking between the leaves 
of a closed book, or telling the where- 
abouts of Sir John Franklin. The 
English mind hates abstractions, and 
the less it understands of these upper 
regions of thought, the more dogma- 
tically it fights for what it cannot 
comprehend. Set an honest Dissenter 
and an honest Churchman to argue 
on the alliance of Church and State 
and the controversy is at a dead-lock 
in ten words. There can be no con- 
troversy 'on a pure matter of fact ; 
nor again, can there be controversy 
on a matter of pure opinion ; and, 
between the pure opinion of the 
Churchman, and that of the Dissen- 
ter — cadit qwoestio. 

Now, to import to India such a con- 
troversy, whether by manifestos of 
neutrality, or manifestos of our reso- 
lution to act as a Christian State, 
would lead to misunderstanding on 
one side or the other. The policy of 
neutrality is, and always has been, 
looked on with suspicion. The na- 
tives measure our duplicity with their 
own, and judging by themselves that 
the more we profess one thing, the 
deeper we mean another, have never 
been conciliated by such professions. 
On the other hand, if we honestly, 
as it is said, avow ourselves a Chris- 
tian State, and avow the wish that 
our subjects should, neither by fraud 
nor force, but of their own free will, 
embrace the same, will not our 
honesty be equally turned against us? 
Will not the wish be taken as father 
to the deed ? The missionaries avow 
their wish to convert the people to 
their faith, and no harm comes of it — 
it is said. They have carried on their 
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schools, we know, in numerous in- 
stances, when the Government could 
not introduce theirs; and, during the 
trying times of the mutiny, when fear 
was on every side, missionaries had 
less cause to fear even than other Eu- 
ropeans. Mr. Raikes, in his " Account 
of the Mutiny," lately published, gives 
a noble testimony of this kind to the 
fearless conduct of Mr. French, of 
Agra ; and the impunity with which 
he kept his school open, when the 
Government could offer no protection ; 
and, "when all outside the college 
was alarm, hurry, and confusion, 
within calmly sat the good mission- 
ary, hundreds of young natives at his 
feet, hanging on the lips which taught 
them the simple truths of the Bible." 
But we must bear in mind, that if 
the missionaries have not as yet 
aroused the suspicion of the native 
mind as the Government seems to 
have done, it is because they are 
known to be few — to be unarmed with 
authority — in fact, to be Europeans 
under the singular persuasion, that 
Christianity is as much the religion 
of white men as dark. To a genuine 
Hindu, such a belief in a religion 
acceptable to all, seems a delusion 
too strange to be dangerous. He would 
no more revile a man for this than he 
would punish a man for thinking he 
was made of glass, or a teapot want- 
ing a handle. He would think him 
inspired, as a Mahometan thinks 
madmen ; and respect him in the 
same pitying way that Morrison was 
by the merchant, when contracting 
for a cheap passage to China. But 
it is a question whether the State, 
avowing its Christianity in the same 
open way, would come in for the 
same excuses. We cannot conceal 
our opinion, that there is danger on 
both sides. Our neutrality and our 
openness are both suspected. To ex- 
pect that the people of India would 
be charmed into confidence by mani- 
festos drawn up by either side, is to 
expect a race, the most suspicious, 
because the most debased, by ages of 
o ppression, to take words for deeds. 
We are not serpent charmers, to draw 
out of their holes of suspicion, Maho- 
metan and Hindu fanatics, by a few 
sweet words. Time ripens trust ; we 
must be honest before the Hindu 
will believe in our honesty. 

The State in India, then, above all 
things, should be what it seems, and 



seem what it is. Now no lx)dy of 
men can think alike on religious mat- 
ters. A declaration of policy thus 
neutral, or the reverse must involve 
some in dishonest dealings with the na- 
tives. If the State exacts neutrality 
from its officials, it compels men to 
desist from supporting missions in 
private, while m their public acts 
they ignore them. If, on the other 
hand, the State proclaims its Christian 
character, officials, who are not Chris- 
tians, or at best half-Christians, must 
make professions with their lips 
which they deny with their lives. 
Which is the greater hardship or 
scandal, it is hard to say. It would 
be unfair to commit Colonel Edwardes 
to one policy — General Jacob to the 
other. It is perilous." the Directors 
say, "for men in authority to do, as 
individuals, that which they officially 
condemn." It is worse than perilous 
on the other hand, it is even profane, 
to call on men to do officially what, as 
individuals, they would not do. 

But while we state both extremes 
for the sake of candour, we are more 
likely to fall into the one than the 
other. There is little danger that 
General Jacob will be called to lead a 
Bible-class, or to go through spiritual 
exercises with his Scinde troopers, 
like the pulpit-drum ecclesiastics of 
the Puritan army. On the other 
hand, it is not so likely that the 
equally gallant Colonel Edwardes may 
not be debarred from promoting mis- 
sions in his district, because it is 
" perilous that he, as an individual, 
should support what the traditionary 
policy calls him to condemn or ignore 
officially." The shoe may pinch nere; 
and it seems that the shoe has 
pinched, if we are to judge by a cor- 
respondence that has lately passed 
between Colonel Edwardes, Mr. 
M'Leool, and Sir John Lawrence, 
Chief Commissioner in the Punjab. 

Our non-recognition of Christi- 
anity, as a State in India, has given 
rise to these ten grievances as stated 
by Colonel Edwardes, and disposed of 
by Sir John Lawrence. 

1. The exclusion of the Bible, and 
of Christian teaching from the Go- 
vernment schools and colleges. The 
Chief Commissioner agrees with Co- 
lonel Edwardes that religious teach- 
ing ought to be offered to all who are 
willing to accept it in the Government 
schools and colleges. But the difficulty 
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is to find persons competent and willing 
to give that religious instruction. Mr. 
MacLeod suggests that Bible-classes 
should be formed only in these govern- 
ment schools, where a chaplain or 
some other Christian and devout per- 
son, European or native, might be 
found to undertake the teaching. In 
this amendment of Colonel Edwardes' 
proposal the Chief Commissioner 
seems to concur. "There is good 
hope," he says, " that such voluntary 
attendance at a Bible-class would not 
be small ; but however small it might 
be, the class ought to be held, in 
order that our views of Christian 
duty might be patent to the native 
public, and in the trust that the ex- 
ample might not be without effect.** 
The Chief Commissioner seems to 
hold an even balance between the 
advocates of a purely secular educa- 
tion on the one hand, and those in 
the other extreme, who consider all 
education an evil unless accompanied 
with sound religious instruction. But 
in so far as the native religions are 
concerned, he considers that the edu- 
cation should be purely and entirely 
secular. " These religions ought not to 
be taught in the government schools: 
such teaching would, indeed, be su- 
perfluous. Tne natives have ample 
means of their own for this purpose, 
and need no aid. But if they did 
need aid, it is no business of ours to 
afford it The case is, of course, en- 
tirely different as regards Christianity. 
Of that religion the natives can have 
no knowledge, except through our 
instrumentality; and this religion we 
shoidd teach exclusively, so far as we 
can, from the preference which it is 
our right and our duty to give to 
what we believe to be truth." 

Manly and sensible words. Would 
that every statesman were such a 
Christian, and every Christian called 
to exercise political power, so much of 
a statesman. 

2. Colonel Edwardes recommends 
that all grants or alienations from the 
public revenue for native religions, be 
now resumed in toto. 

The Chief Commissioner's opinion 
on this proposal is brief and decided. 
" It would be difficult to imagine a 
more impracticable measure." We 
are bound, he admits, not to en- 
courage or extend such grants, but 
to resume them, on the ground that 
the institutions are heathen, would 



be nothing short of persecution of 
heathenism. Forbearance and im- 
partiality are perfectly consistent with 
the due profession of our own faith. 
Whether we have been always suffi- 
ciently open and zealous in our own 
professions may be matter of question, 
though the Chief Commissioner does 
not think we have been quite so 
remiss as Colonel Edwardes and 
many others believe. But we are 
called upon by the events of the past 
year to examine our ways, and strive 
for improvement. In tne Punjab, at 
least, our officers have never been 
concerned in the administration of 
heathen shrines or institutions ; and 
had any such case come to the Chief 
Commissioner's knowledge, he would 
at once have put an end to it 

3. Respecting the recognition of 
caste, the Chief Commissioner ex- 
cuses this apparent recognition of 
caste — for it was only apparent not 
real The Brahmins and Rajputs 
were, physically, the finest men ob- 
tainable. He shows that if we were 
to ignore caste altogether, we should, 
in reality, countenance it. " For, if 
the thing were left to itself, certain 
castes being naturally more apt; 
for military service than others, would 
obtain the preponderance, and thus 
the error of the past be revived. We 
must take note of the caste of re- 
cruits, and arrange that each regi- 
ment shall be composed of quotas 
from the different castes; that no one 
caste shall predominate, and, especi- 
ally, that the sacerdotal caste shall 
not have an undue influence." He 
also recommends that, when practi- 
cable, regiments should be raised of 
the sweeper caste, and when Christian 
recruits offer themselves, they should 
be embodied into Christian regiments. 
" With such a force at command, Brit- 
ish rule might be said to have struck 
a new root in India." 

As to the missionary being permit- 
ted to preach to the Sepoys, he re- 
commends that this be granted, but 
that in no case should it be carried 
on under Government auspices, or by 
Government influence. " In that case 
the power of Government would be 
used as an engine of proselytism, and 
such a policy would not be distin- 
guishable in principle from the pro- 
pagation of religion by secular rewards, 
by force, or by persecution." 
4. The observance of native holy- 
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days in the various departments of 
State. Colonel Edwardes proposes 
that all native holydays be disallowed; 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. 
MacLeod object to, as unreasonable. 
The number should be restricted to 
those days on which Hindus or 
Mahometans are bound to attend the 
ordinances of their respective reli- 
gions; but in this matter "we must 
not forget the maxim of doing by our 
native employes, as we should wish 
others to do by us under Mahometan 
governments." Under this heading he 
also observes that the closing of all 
public offices and the suspension of 
all public works on the Sabbath, in 
obeoience to the standing order of the 
Supreme Government, are duly en- 
forced in the Punjab. 

5. Colonel Edwardes thinks that we 
still adhere too strictly in our civil and 
criminal administration to the Hindu 
and Mahometan laws. In this, again, 
the Chief Commissioner sides with 
Mr. MacLeod, and differs with Colonel 
Edwardes. To abrogate native codes 
and substitute codes of our own would 
be either impracticable or a grievous 
oppression, utterly alien to the spirit 
of Christianity. In the native codes 
there are, however, two points in 
which reform may be introduced — 
namely, polygamy and contracts of 
betrothal by parents on behalf of 
infant children. But in this we must 
proceed cautiously, and wait till the 
temper of the public mind shall 
change, and a native party arise 
favourable to such reform. 

The Chief Commissioner wisely 
here discerns the place of legislation ; a 
little in advance of the national con- 
science, a little behind the enlightened 
Christian conscience. 

6. Colonel Edwardes recommends 
that heathen and Mahometan pro- 
cessions should not be allowed to pa- 
rade in the public streets under the 

Protection of the police. In this the 
Jhief Commissioner fully concurs. 
He is even disposed to go farther, and 
to prohibit altogether religious pro- 
cessions in public. He also agrees in 
wishing to interdict the exhibition of 
obscene pictures, and that no exemp- 
tion be allowed in favour of an idol 
image. 

7. The Chief Commissioner also 
agrees with Colonel Edwardes, that 
prostitutes be not permitted ostenta- 
tiously to parade in and even to occu- 



Z 



t the public streets. There will be no 
Ifficulty in putting a stop to this, as 
well as the foregoing, simply as mea- 
sures of police. 

8. On the restrictions to the mar- 
riage of European soldiers. This the 
Chief Commissioner thinks is a great 
evil and hardship, which a Christian 
Government is bound at least to relax. 
He believes that men are not better 
soldiers for being unmarried, but that 
the very reverse is the truth ; and 
that the women and children (at least 
in reasonable numbers), are not any 
impediment to the regiment when on 
active service, as they are left behind 
in cantonments. The whole matter 
is chiefly one of expense which the 
Government is bound to incur in so 
important an object as the welfare of 
our European soldiery in India 

9. As to the connexion of the Brit- 
ish Government with the opium trade. 
The Chief Commissioner here distin- 
guishes between our raising a revenue 
from it and our encouraging the pro- 
duction of it by advancing money to 
the cultivators, and by supervising 
its growth, storing, carrying, and sale. 
Morally the best course would be to 
sever Government connexion with the 

E reduction of opium, and to levy a 
eavy export duty on the drug similar 
to that which in the Bombay Presi- 
dency is levied on the Malwa opium. 
Tenthly, and lastly, Colonel Ed- 
wardes cites our excise laws as immo- 
ral, and Mr. MacLeod concurs with 
him as to the evil tendency of these 
laws. In this view the Chief Com- 
missioner does not concur; he con- 
siders, on the contrary, the action of 
Government as beneficial, by farming 
out to monopolists the sole right of 
manufacturing and selling intoxicat- 
ing drugs and spirits, a limit is placed 
on production, and so on consumption. 
And he has heard well-informed 
Sikhs say, that there is not a tithe of 
the drunkenness there used to be 
under native rule, when every man 
might set up his own still in his own 
house. 

In conclusion, Sir John Lawrence 
sums up his Judgment on these ten 
points in words like these: — 

14 la considering topics such as these 
he would solely endeavour to discover 
what is our Christian duty. Having 
ascertained that according to our erring 
lights and conscience, he would follow 
it out to the uttermost, undeterred by 
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any considerations. Measures have, in- 
deed, been proposed as essential to be 
adopted by a Christian Government, 
■which would be truly difficult or impos- 
sible of execution. But on closer consid- 
eration it will be found that such mea- 
sures are not enjoined by Christianity, 
but are contrary to its spirit Christian 
things done in a Christian way, will 
never, he is convinced, alienate the hea- 
then. About such things there are 
qualities which do not provoke nor ex- 
cite distrust, nor harden to resistance. 
It is when unchristian things are done 
in the name of Christianity, or when 
Christian things are done in an unchris- 
tian way, that mischief and danger are 
occasioned. The difficulty is amid the 
political complications — the conflicting 
social considerations — the fears and 
hopes of self-interest, which are so apt 
to mislead human judgment, to discern 
clearly what is imposed upon us by 
Christian duty and what is not. Having 
discerned this we have but to put it in 
practice. Sir John Lawrence is sat i sfied 
that within the territories committed to 
his charge, he can carry out these mea- 
sures that are really matters of Christian 
duty on the part of the Government. 
And further, he believes that such mea- 
sures will arouse no danger ; will conci- 
liate instead of provoking, and will 
subserve to the ultimate diffusion of the 
truth among the people." 

Noble sentiments nobly expressed. 
We have a State paper which Milton 
might have put his hand to if secre- 
tary of a Cnristian commonwealth 
in a heathen land. It is unnecessary 
to add that we agree in every one 
of Sir John Lawrence's proposals ; 
and more than this, we are sure that 
our ascendancy in India will continue 
or decline in proportion as men of 
this stamp preside over her councils, 
and rule her many subject provinces. 
One honour only is wanting to the 
statesman who first checked the tide of 
mutiny, and raised the reinforcements 
by which Delhi was taken, and after- 
wards has reviewed the causes of 
that mutiny, and laid down the only 
path of safety in the future. When- 
ever Lord Canning, whose high abili- 
ties we are not loth to recognise, shall 
retire from the office of Governor- 
General of India, Sir John Lawrence 
is designated by the voice of public 
opinion as the fittest man to rule In- 
dia. Whoever be the minister of the 
day, we trust that no private or par- 
liamentary connexion will induce him 
to pass over the man who has quali- 
fied himself for the office as no other 



man at home or in India can have. 
The Times only expressed the general 
wish of England in designating Sir 
John Lawrence to this office some 
months ago ; and if Downing-street 
cannot, or will not, attend to the 
signs of public sentiment, it cannot 
complain if the public call fox strict 
inquiry into its abuse of patronage. 

It was a remarkable sign of the 
decline of Paganism in the Roman 
empire sixteen centuries ago and up- 
wards, when Christians were divided 
into Puritans and Liberals on the 
subject of connexion and contamina- 
tion with idolatry. The stricter party, 
headed by Tertuuian in Carthage, ana 
Novatian in Rome, held that the 
church should have no intercourse 
with heathenism — that a Christian 
should not enlist in the army, go to 
the battles, sup in a heathen's nouse, 
attend the heathen schools, or practise 
rhetoric in the forum, if he would 
keep himself unspotted from the 
world. Those who did these things 
were the lapsed, and to readmit them 
into Christian communion was con- 
sidered a dangerous and unsafe in- 
dulgence. On the other hand, the 
orthodox party looked on such Puri- 
tanism as itself a heresy worse almost 
than the half heathenism it drew 
back from ; and so the church of the 
third century, by her very dissensions 
on these subjects, indicated that, like 
the leaven, it was beginning to work 
on the dead dough of heathen life, 
and that soon the leaven would lose 
itself in having leavened the whole 
lump. 

The same hopeful augury we ex- 
tract from this correspondence be- 
tween two decided Cnristian men 
like Colonel Edwardes and Sir John 
Lawrence. The one we call — using 
the word in no censorious sense, and 
far from prejudging the question — the 
leader of the Uatnari or Purists of 
India, the other the leader of the 
more Catholic and Liberal opinion. 
We make more account of such a cor- 
respondence than of all the statistics 
of missions in India, that the inde- 
fatigable and excellent missionary, 
Mr. Mullens, can compile. It shows 
us more than registers of baptisms 
or numbers of scholars cai^ that 
Christianity is hidden and beginning 
to work on the three measures of 
meal in heathen India. Cases of 
conscience only arise when two par- 
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ties, long distant, come together. 
When Cnristianity was a little sect, 
unknown or everywhere spoken 
against, all such questions were imma- 
ture and unheard of; but let the 
leaven work, and fermentation be- 
gins. One party lament that the 
leaven is no longer leaven, and that 
Christians no longer lead a separate 
life in the body corporate, but not of 
it, as the Epistle to Diognetus beau- 
tifully images this earliest relation of 
Christianity to heathenism. Another 
party see in this mixture the sign of 
coming success, and.feel that if Chris- 
tians lose some of their purity, it is 
that heathens (to reverse Burke's 
paradox) may lose all their grossness. 
Such contact does not imply contami- 
nation. So, in India, that Christians 
may be soldiers and soldiers Chris- 
tiana — that converts may enjoy their 
property under the Lex loci Act, and 
though baptized, retain caste, strip- 
ped of its religious meaning, and re- 
duced to a mere civil distinction such 
as peerage or knighthood with us — 
that heathen codes of law be not 
abolished, but modified by Christian 
principle, as Roman law was not de- 
stroyed but purified by the Justinian 



code— all these are marks of future 
progress, which the enlightened eye 
of Sir John Lawrence discerns more 
clearly than any other man of the 
day. It does not need the cross in 
the sky to convince such a statesman 
that Christianity is the conquering 
religion in India Reaction like that 
of Julian, is vain; amalgamation, 
like that of Philip, the Arabian, if 
desired, impossible. Sooner or later 
caste must oreak up. and heathenism 
yield to the unseen out all-penetrat- 
ing leaven of Christianity. It will 
not be done exclusively by mission- 
aries, though we trust that such 
direct agency will increase year by 
year in numbers and efficiency. Pub- 
lic magistrates may fluctuate, and the 
policy of Sir John Lawrence be su- 
perseded by a policy as persecuting 
as that of a Diocletian ; but through 
honour and dishonour, through evil 
report and good report, the good 
work will proceed. It is of God, and 
whether hindered or helped^ cannot 
be stopped till the great cry is heard, 
"The kingdoms of India are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ." 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER XII. 



When Gerald gained the street, it 
was to find it crammed with a dense 
mob, whose wild cries and screams 
filled, the air. No sooner was he per- 
ceived by some of the multitude than a 
hundred yells saluted him, with shouts 
of " Down with the aristocrat ; down 
with the tyrant, who insults the 
friend of the people. ,, It was a mob 
who, in fervour of enthusiasm for 
Mirabeau's memory, had closed each 
of the theatres in succession, dispers- 
ed all meetings of public festivity, 
and even invaded trie precincts of 
private houses, to dictate a more be- 
coming observance towards the illus- 
trious dead. Few men could bear 
such prescription less patiently than 



Fitzgerald. The very thought of be- 
ing ruled and directed by the "ca- 
naille" was insupportably offensive, 
and he drove back those who rudely 
pressed upon him, and answered with 
contempt their words of insult and 
outrage. 

" Who is it that insults the majesty 
of the people 1" cried one ; " let us 
hear his name." 

"Itis Louvet"— "It is Plessard"— 
"It is Lestocq" — "It is that miserable 
Custine," — shouted several together. 

" You are all wrong. I am a strang- 
er, whose name not one of you have 
ever heard " 

"A spv! an emissary of Pitt and 
Cobourg!" 
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" I am a foreigner, with whose sen- 
timents you have no concern. I do 
not obtrude my opinions upon you." 

" What do we care for that," shout- 
ed a deep voice. "You have dared 
to offend the most sacred sentiments 
of a nation, and to riot in a festive 
orgie, while we weep over the death- 
bed of a patriot" 

"A la Grue ! a la Grue !" screamed 
the wild mass, in a yell of passion. 

Now the Grue was an immense 
crane, used in some repairs, of the 
Pont Neuf, and which still held its 
place at the approach to the bridge. 
It was here that a sort of public tri- 
bunal held its nightly sittings, by the 
light of a gigantic lantern, suspended 
from the crane ; and which, report al- 
leged, had more than once given way 
to a very different pendant. It is 
certain that two men, taken in the act 
of robbery, had been hanged by the 
sentence of this self-constituted tri- 
bunal, which, in open defiance of the 
authorities, continued to assemble 
there. The cry, " A la Grue ! a la 
Grue !" had, therefore, a dreadful sig- 
nificance; and there was a terrible 
import in the savage roar of the mob, 
as they ratified the proposal. 

" We will try him fairly. He shall 
-be judged deliberately, and be allow- 
ed to speak in his own defence," said 
several, who believed that their words 
were those of moderation and equity. 

Powerless against the overwhelm- 
ing mass, and too indignant to prof- 
fer one single word of palliation, 
Gerald was hurried along towards the 
quay. 

There was something singularly 
solemn in the measured tread of that 
vast multitude, as, in a mockery of 
justice, they marched along. At first 
not a word was spoken ; but suddenly 
a deep voice in the front rank began 
one of the popular chants of the day, 
the whole dense mass joining in the 
refrain. Nothing could be ruder than 
the verses, save the accents that in- 
toned them; but there was in the 
very roar and resonance a depth that 
imparted a sense of force and power. 

We offer to our reader a rough ver- 
sion of the unpolished chant. It is 
only that he may more fully picture 
to his mind the characters who sang it 

"The Cour Royal e has a princely hall, 
And many come there to sue; 
But I love the sight of a stilly night, 
And the crowd beneath the Grue. 



" No lawyers have we, in cap* and bands, 
A complex work to do, 
But some working men with horny hands 
Are the judges beneath the Grue. 

" Brief is our shrift, for life is brief, 
As well to me as you, 
But we make short work of a rogue and thief 
When he stands beneath the Grue. 

" No bribes resort to our humble court, 
All is open and plain to view ; 
And the people's voice and the people's choice 
Are the law beneath the Grue. H 

41 The Grue! the Grue! 
I ween there are but few 
Who have hearts for hope as they see the 
rope 
Come down from the fatal Grue.*' 

As they sang, a number of voices 
in front of them took up the strain, 
till the crowd seemed to make the 
very air ring with their hoarse chant 
In this way they reached the Seine, 
over whose dark and rapid flood the 
fatal Grue seemed to droop sadly. 
Several hundred people were assem- 
bled here, a confused murmur showing 
that thev were engaged in conversing 
rather than in that judicial function 
it was their pride to discharge. 

" A rebel against the majesty of the 
people, and the fame of its greatest 
martyr," said a deep voice, as he 
announced the crime of Fitzgerald, 
and pushed him forward to the place 
reserved for the accused. While a 
nation humbles itself in sorrow, this 
man chooses the hour for riotous dis- 
sipation and excess. We met him as 
he issued forth from the woman Ro- 
land's house, so that he cannot deny 
the charge." 

" Accused, stand forward," said a 
coarse-looking man, in a mechanic's 
dress, but whose manner was not 
devoid of a certain dignity. "Yon 
are here before the French people, 
who will judge you fairly." 

" Were I even conscious of a crime, 
I would deny your right to try me," 

" Young man, you do but injury to 
yourself in insulting us," wasthegra?e 
rebuke, delivered with a calm decorum, 
which seemed to have its influence 
on Fitzgerald. 

"Who accuses him?" asked the 
judge, aloud. 

"I"- U and I"— "and F— "all of 
us," shouted a number together, fol- 
lowed by a burst of, " Let Lamarc do 
it; let Lamarc speak;" and a pale, very 
young man, of gentle look and slight 
figure, came forward at the call 
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With the ease of one thoroughly ac- 
customed to address public assemblies, 
and with an eloquence evidently culti- 
vated in very different spheres, the 
young man pronounced a glowing pa- 
negyric on Mirabeau. It was really 
a fine and scarce exaggerated appre- 
ciation of that great man. Haughtily 
disclaiming the right of any less illus- 
trious than Riquetti himself, to sit in 
judgment upon the excesses of his 
turbulent youth, the orator even 
declared that it was in the passionate 
commotion of such temperaments that 
grand ideas were fostered, just as 
preternatural fertility is the gift of 
countries where earthquakes and vol- 
canoes have convulsed them. 

"Deplore, if you will," cried he, "his 
faults, for his own sake; sorrow over 
the terrible necessities of a nature 
whose excitements must be sought for 
even in crime. Mourn over one, whose 
mysterious being demanded for mere 
sustenance the poisoned draughts of 
intemperance; but for yourselves and 
for your own sakes, reioice that the 
age has given you Gabriel Riquetti 
de Mirabeau." 

" Who is it dares to say such words 
as these," cried a hoarse, discordant 
voice, as forcing his way through the 
dense mass, a small, misshapen figure 
stood forward. Though bespeaking 
in his appearance a condition consi- 
derably above those around him, his 
dress was disordered, his cravat awry, 
and his features trembling with recent 
excitement. As the strong light fell 
upon him, Gerald could mark a counte- 
nance whose features once seen were 
never forgotten. The forehead was 
high, but retreating ; and the eyes so 
sunk within their sockets that their 
colour could not be known, and their 
only expression a look of wolfish 
ferocity ; to this too, a haggard cheek 
and long, lean iaw contributed. All 
these signs of a harsh and cruel nature 
were greatly heightened byhis mode of 
speaking, for his mouth opened wide, 
exposing two immense rows of teeth, 
a display which they who knew him 
well said he was inordinately vain of. 

"Is it to men and Frenchmen that 
any dares to speak thus V yelled he, 
in a voice that far overtopped the 
others, and was heard far and wide 
through the crowd. " Listen to me, 
people," screamed he again, as ascend- 
ing the sort of bench on which the 
judge was seated, he waved his hand 



to enforce silence. " Kneel down and 
thank the gods, that your direst ene- 
my is dead !" 

A low murmur— it was almost like 
the growl of a wild beast — ran through 
the assembly; but such was the cou- 
rage of the speaker that he waited 
till it had subsided, and then in ac- 
cents shriller than before, repeated 
the same words. The hum of the 
multitude was now reduced to a mere 
murmuring sound, and he went on. 
It was soon evident how inferior the 
polished eloquence of the other must 
prove, before such an audience, to the 
stormy passion of this man's speech. 
Like the voice of a destroying angel 
scattering ruin and destruction, he 
poured out over the memory of Mira- 
beau, the flood of his invective. He 
reproduced the vices of his youth, to 
account for the crimes of his age, and 
saw the treason to his party explain- 
ed in his falsehood to his friendships. 
There was in his words, and in all he 
said, the force of a mad mountain tor- 
rent, bounding wildly from crag to crag, 
sweeping all before it as it went, ana 
yet ever pouring its flood deeper, 
fuller, and stronger. From a narra- 
tive of Riquetti's early life, with every 
incident of which he was familiar, 
he turned suddenly to show how such 
a man must, in the very nature of his 
being, be an enemy to the people. A 
noble by birth, an aristocrat in all 
his instincts, he could never have 
frankly lent himself to the cause of 
liberty. It was only a traitor he was, 
then, within their camp — he was there 
to learn their strength and their weak- 
ness—to delude them by mock con- 
cessions. It was, as he expressed it, 
by the heat of their own passions that 
he welded the fetters for their own 
limbs. 

" If you ask who should mourn this 
man, the answer is, his own order; and 
it is they, and they alone, who sorrow 
over the lost leader. N ot you, nor I, nor 
that youth yonder, whom you pretend 
to arraign; but whom you should 
honour with words of praise and en- 
couragement Is it not brave of him, in 
this hour of bastard-grief, that he 
should stand forth to tell you how 
mean and dastardly ye are ! I tell you, 
once more, that he who dares to stem 
the false sentiments of misguided en- 
thusiasm, has a courage grander than 
his who storms a breach. My friend- 
ship is his own from this hour," and 
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as he said, he descended from the 
bench, ana flung his arms around 
Fitzgerald. 

Shouts of "Well done, Marat, 
bravely spoken !" rent the air, and a 
hundred voices told how the current of 
public favour had changed its course. 

"Let us not tarry here, young 
man," said Marat "Come along with 
me: there is much to be done yet" 

While Gerald was not sorry to be 
relieved from a position of difficulty 
and danger, he was also eager to un- 
deceive his new ally, and avow that 
he had no sympathy with the opinions 
attributed to him. It was no time, 
however, for explanations, nor was 
the temper of the mob to be long 
trusted. He therefore suffered him- 
self to be led along by the friends of 
Marat who, speedfly making way for 
their chief, issued into the open street 

" Whither now," cried one, aloud. 

" To the Bureau— to the Bureau !" 
said another. 

"Be it so," said Marat "The^wt 
du Peuple' — so was his journal called 
— " must render an account of this 
night to its readers. I have addressed 
seven assemblies since eleven o' clock, 
and save that one in the Rue de Cre- 
nelle, all successfully. By the way. 
who is our friend — what is he called \ 
Fitzgerald— a foreign name — all the 
better ; we can turn this incident to 
good account Are Frenchmen to be 
taught the path to liberty by a 
stranger, eh, Favart? That's the 
key-note for your overture !" 

" The article is written — it is half 
printed already/* said Favart " It 
begins better — ' The impostor is dead : 
the juggler who gathered your liber- 
ties into a bundle and gave them back 
to vou as fetters, is no more!' " 

"Ah, que e'est beau, that phrase," 
cried two or three together. 

" I will not have it," said Marat, 
impetuously ; "these are not moments 
for grotesque imagery. Open thus : 
* Who are the men tnat have consti- 
tuted themselves the judges of im- 
mortality) Who are these, clad in 
shame and cloaked in ignominy, who 
assume to dispense the glory of a 



nation 1 Are these mean tricksters— 
these fawners on a corrupted court— 
these slaves of the basest tyranny that 
ever defaced a nation's image, to be 
the guardians at the gate of civic 
honours?' " 

"Ah! there it is. It was Marat 
himself spoke there," said one. 

" That was the clink of the true 
metal," said ChaptaL 

And now, in the wildest vein of 
rhapsody, Marat continued to pour 
forth a strange, confused flood of 
savage invective. For the most part 
the language was coarse and ill-chosen, 
and the reasoning faulty in the ex- 
pression, but here and there would 
pierce through a phrase or an image 
so graphic or so true as actually to 
startle and amaze. It was these im- 
provisations, caught up and repro- 
duced by his followers, which consti- 
tuted the leading articles of his jour- 
nal Too much immersed in the active 
career of his demagogue life to spare 
time for writing, he gave himself the 
habit of this high-flown and exag- 
gerated style, which wore, so to say, 
a mock air of composition. 

Pointing to the immense quantity 
of this sort of matter which his jour- 
nal contained, Marat would boast to 
the people of his unceasing labours 
in their cause, his days of hard toil, 
his nights of unbroken exertion. He 
artfully contrasted a life thus spent 
with the luxurious existence of the 

Cpered "rich." Such were the 
steps of one who journeyed after- 
wards far in CTime — such the initial 
teachings of him who subsequently 
helped mainly to corrupt a whole 
people. 

A strange impulse of curiosity to 
see something of these men of whom 
he had heard so much, influenced 
Gerald, while he was also in part 
swayed by the marvellous force of 
that torrent which never ceased to 
flow from Marat's lips. It was a sort 
of fascination, not the less strong that 
it imparted a sense of pain. 

"I will see this night's adventure 
to the end," said he to himself and 
he went along with them. 



CHAPTKB XIII. 

A SUPPER VOTTH THE " FUHITOB OF THE PBOPLS." 



There is a marvellous similarity be- 
tween the moral and the physical 
evils of life, which extends even to 



the modes by which they are propa- 
gated. We talk of the contagion of 
a fever, but we often forget that pre- 
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indices are infinitely more infectious. 
The poor man, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
clad, destitute, heart-sick, and weary, 
falls victim to the first epidemic that 
crosses his path. So with the youth 
of unfixed faith and unsettled pur- 
suits : he adopts any creed of thought 
or opinion warm enough to stimulate 
his imagination and fix his ambition. 
How few are they in life who have 
chosen for themselves their political 
convictions ; what a vast majority is 
it that has adopted the impressions 
that float around them. 

The sting of an aristocratic insult 
sufficed in one memorable instance to 
make a patriot It was the accidental 
outrage of a rabble that once con- 
verted a great popular leader into an 
ultra partisan or Toryism. I dare 
not longer continue this theme, of 
which the examples are already crowd- 
ingfast to my memory. 

The refusal of Lord Castlereagh to 
sit down at dinner with a low-born 
guest cost his party the loss of the 
ablest popular orator and writer of 
the day ; and a greater than Lord 
Castlereagh wouldnot suffer the pre- 
sentation of a scarcely less distin- 
guished partisan of our own time. 

Gerald Fitzgerald supped with Ma- 
rat at the Rue de Moulins; he sat 
down with Fauchet, Etienne, Chap- 
tal, Favart, and the rest— all writers 
for the Ami du Peupk—aH hench- 
men of the one great and terrible 
leader. 

Gerald had often taken his part in 
the wild excesses of a youthful orgie; 
he had borne a share in those scenes 
where passion stimulated by debauch 
becomes madness, and where a frantic 
impetuosity usurps the place of all 
reason and judgment ; but it was new 
to him to witness a scene where the ex- 
cesses were those of minds worked up 
by the wildest flights of political am- 
bition, the frantic denunciations of po- 
litical adversaries, and the maddest 
anticipations of a dreadful vengeance. 
They talked before him with a free- 
dom which, in that time, was rarely 
heard. They never scrupled to discuss 
ail the chances of their party, and the 
casualties of that eventful future 
that lay before them. 

How the monarchy must fall— how 
the whole social edifice of France 
must be overthrown— how nobility 
was to be annihilated, and a new code 



of distinction created, were discussed 
with a seriousness, mingled with the 
wildest levity. That the road to these 
changes lay through blood, never for 
a moment seemed to check the torrent 
of their speculations. Some amused 
themselves by imaginary lists of pro- 
scriptions, giving the names and titles 
of those they would recommend for 
the honours of the guillotine. 

" Every thing," cried Guadet "every 
thing that calls itself Duke, Marquis, 
or Count." 

" Do not include the Barons, Henri, 
for my cook is of that degree, and I 
could not spare him," criea Viennet 

"Down with the aristocrat" said 
several, " he stands by his order, even 
in his kitchen." 

" Nay," broke in Viennet, "lam 
the first of you all to reduce these 
people to their becoming station." 

"Do not say so," said Gensonne' : 
" the Marquis de Trillac has been a 
gamekeeper on my property this year 

" Your property !" said Marat, con- 
temptuously. " Your paternal estate 
was a vegetable stall m the Marche* 
aux Bois ; and your ancestral chateau, 
a room in the Pays Latin, five stories 
hi ? h." 

" You lived at the same house, in 
the cellar, Marat : and, by your own 
account, it was I that descended to 
know you !" 

" If he talks of property, I'll put 
him in my list," said Laroche. "He 
whose existence is secure is unworthy 
to live." 

"A grand sentiment that," said 
another ; " let us drink it :" and they 
arose and drained their glasses to the 
toast 

" The Due de Dampierre, has any 
one got him down 1" asked Guadet 

" I have"— "and I"— "and I," said 
several together. 

" I demand a reprieve for the Duke," 
said another. " I was at College with 
him at Nantes, and he is a good fel- 
low, and kind-hearted." 

" Miserable patriot," said Guadet, 
laughing, " that can place his perso- 
nal sympathies against the interests 
of the State." 

" Parbleu!" cried Laroche, looking 
over his neighbour's arm. "Here 
is Gensonne' has got Robespierre's 
name down ! 

"And why not — I detest him. 
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Menard was right when he called him 
a ' Loup en toilette de bal !' " 

"What a list Menard has here, 
said Guadet, holding it up, as he read 
aloud. "All who have served the 
court, or whose families have, for the 
last three generations — all who em- 
ploy court tailors, barbers, shoe- 
makers, or armourers" 

"Pray add, all whose names can 
be traced to baptismal registries, or 
are alleged to have been born in wed- 
lock," said Lescour. " Let us efface 
the vile- aristocracy effectually !" 

"Your sneer is a weak sarcasm," 
said Marat, savagely. "Menard is 
right : it is not man by man, but in 
platoons, that our vengeance must be 
executed" 

" I have an uncle and five cousins, 
whom, from motives of delicacy, I 
have not denounced. Will any one 
do me the favour to write, the Count 
de Rochegarde, and his sons." 

"I adopt them with pleasure. I 
wanted a count or two among my 
barons." 

" I drink to all patriots," said Ma- 
rat, draining his glass, and turning a 
full look on Fitzgerald. 

" I accept the toast," said Gerald, 
drinking. 

"Andl, too," cried Louvet, "though 
I do not understand it." 

"By patriot, I mean one who 
adores liberty," said Marat. 

"And hates the tyrant!" cried 
another. 

" For the liberty to send my enemy 
to the guillotine, I am ready to fight 
to-morrow," said Guadet 

" For whom, let me ask, are we to 
make ourselves hangmen and heads- 
men ?" cried a pale, sickly youth, 
whose voice trembled as he spoke. 
" The furious populace will not thank 
you that you have usurped their 
hunting grounds. If you run down 
their game, they will one day turn and 
rend you !" 

"Ah Brissot, are you there, with 
yourbland notions, stolen from Plato!" 
cried Guadet " It is pleasant even 
to hear your flute-stop in the wild con- 
cert of our hoarse voices !" 

" As to liberty, who can define it ?" 
exclaimed Brissot 

" I can," cried Lescour. " The right 
to guillotine one's neighbour !" 

"Who ever understood the mean- 
ing of equality ?" continued Brissot, 



unheeding him. " Procrustes was the 
inventor of it !" 

" And for fraternity : what is it— 
who has ever practised it?" 

"Cain is the only instance that 
occurs to me," said Guadet, gravely 

" I drink to America," said Marat 
" May the infant republic live by the 
death of the mother that bore her !" 

A wild hurra followed the toast, 
which was welcomed with mad en- 
thusiasm. 

" The beacon of liberty we are light- 
ing here," continued he, " will he soon 
answered from every hill-top and 
mountain throughout Europe— from 
the snow-peaks of Norway to the 
olive-crowned heights of the Apen- 
nines, — from the bleafc cliffs of Scot- 
land to the rocky summits of the 
Carpathians." 

In a strain bombastic and turgid, 
but marked at times by flashes of real 
eloquence, he launched out into one 
of those rhapsodies which formed the 
staple of his popular addresses. The 
glorious picture of a people free, 
happy, and prosperous, was so min- 
gled with a scene of vengeance and 
retribution, that the work of the guil- 
lotine was made to seem the chief 
agent of civilization. The social con- 
dition of the nation was described, in 
the state of a man whose life could 
only be preserved at the cost of a ter- 
rible amputation. The operation once 
over the body would recover its func- 
tions of health and stability. This 
was the image daily reproduced, tiH 
the public mmd grew to regard it as 
a truism. The noblesse represented 
the diseased and rotten limb, whose 
removal was so imperative, and there 
were but too many circumstances 
which served to favour the compa- 
rison. 

Gerald was of an age when fervour 
and daring exercised a deeper influ- 
ence than calm conviction. The men 
of warm and glowing impulses, of pas- 
sionate words and desperate achieve- 
ments, are sure to exercise a powerful 
sway over the young, especially when 
they themselves are, from the acci- 
dent of fortune, in the position of ad- 
venturers. The language he now 
heard was bold and definite: there 
was nothing of subterfuge or conceal- 
ment about it The men who spoke 
were ready to pledge their lives to 
their words ; tney were ever more 
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willing to fight than preach. There 
was, besides, a splendid assertion of 
self-devotion in tneir plans ; personal 
advancement had no place in their 
speculations. All was for France and 
Frenchmen. Nothing for a party ; 
nothing for a class. Their aspirations 
were the highest too ; the liberty they 
contended for was to be the birth- 
right of every man. Brissot, beside 
whom Gerald sat, was one well adapt- 
ed to captivate his youthful admira- 
tion. His long fair hair, his soft blue 
eyes, an almost girlish gentleness of 
look, contrasting with the intense 
fervour with which he uttered his 
convictions, imparted an amount of 
interest to him that Gerald was not 
slow to appreciate. He spoke, besides, 
with — what never fails in its effect — 
the force of an intense conviction. That 
they were to regenerate France ; that 
the nation long enslaved, corrupted 
and degraded was to be emancipated, 
enlightened, and elevated by them, was 
his heartfelt belief. The material ad- 
vantages of a great revolution to those 
who should effect it, he would not stop 
to consider. In his own phrase : " It 
was not to a mere land flowing with 
milk and honey Moses led the Israel- 
ites, but to a land promised to their 
forefathers, and to oe a heritage to 
their children !" 

It is true his companions regarded 
him as a wild and dreamy enthusiast, 
impracticable in his notions, and too 
hopeful of humanity : but they wisely 
saw how useful sucn an element of 
"optimism" was in flavouring the 
mass of their dangerous doctrines, 
and how the sentiments of such a man 
served to exalt the tone of their opi- 
nions. While the conversation went 
on around the table, the speakers, 
warming with the themes, growing 
each moment more bold and more ani- 
mated, Brissot turned his attentions 
entirely to Fitzgerald. He not only 
sketched off to him the men around 
the boardj but, in a few light touches, 
characterized their opinions and views. 

At the conclusion of a description 
in which he had spoken with the most 
unguarded frankness, Gerald could 
not help asking how it was that he 
could venture to declare so openly his 
opinions to a perfect stranger like 
himself. 

Brissot only smiled, but did not an- 
swer. 

"For, after all," continued Gerald, 
vol. lil— no. cccxn. 



" I am here in the camp of the enemy ! 
I was a Royalist ; I am so still" 

" But there are none left, mon cher ; 
the King himself is not one." 

" Ready to die for the throne" 

" There is no throne ; there is an 
old arm-chair, with the gilding rub- 
bed away !" 

"At all events there was a right to 
defend" 

" The right to live has an earlier 
date than the right to rule," said Bris- 
sot, gravely : and seeing that he had 
caught the other's attention, he launch- 
ed forth into the favourite theme of 
his party, the wrongs of the people. 
Unlike the generality of his friends, 
Brissot did not dwell on the vices and 
corruption of the nobles. It was the 
evils of poverty he pictured ; the 
hopeless condition or those whose 
misery made them friendless. 

" If you but knew the suffering pa- 
tience of the poor," said he ; "the 
stubbornness of their devotion to 
those above them in station ; the 
tacit submission with which they ac- 
cept hardship as their birthright, 
you would despair of humanity — in- * 
finitely more trom men's humility 
than from their cruelty ! We cannot 
stir them; we cannot move them," 
cried he. " 'They are no worse off 
than their fathers were,' that is their 
reply. If the hour come, however, 
that they rise up of themselves" 

Once more did Gerald revert to 
the hardihood of such confessions 
to a strange^ when the other broke in, 

"Does the shipwrecked sailor on 
the raft hesitate to stretch out his 
hand to the sinking swimmer beside 
him 1 Come home with me from this, 
and let me speak to you. You will 
learn nothing from these men. There 
is Marat again ! he has but one note 
on his voice, and it is to utter the cry 
of blood !" 

While the stormy speaker revelled 
wildly in the chaos of his inco- 
herent thoughts, conjuring up scenes 
of massacre and destruction, the 
others madly applauding him, Brissot 
stole away and beckoned Gerald to 
follow him. 

It was daybreak ere they separated, 
and as Gerald gained his chambers he 
tore the white cockade he had long 
treasured as a souvenir of his days 
of Garde du Corps, in pieces, and scat- 
tered the fragments from his window 
to the winds. 
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OHAPTKE XIV. 



TUB " DEPOT DK LA PRRFSCTUBS.' 



Gekald had scarcely fallen asleep 
when he was aroused by a rude 
crash at his door, and looking up, saw 
the room filled with gendarmerie in 
full uniform. A man in plain black 
meanwhile approached the bed where 
he lay, and asked if he were called 
Gerald Fitzgerald ] 

"A ci-devant Garde du Corps and 
a refugee too ?" said the questioner, 
who was the substitute of the Procu- 
reur du RoL " This is the order to 
arrest you. Monsieur," said he. 

"On what charge, may I ask?" 
said Gerald, indolently. 

" It is a grave one, said the other, 
in a solemn voice, while he pointed 
to certain words in the warrant. 

Gerald started as he read them, 
and, with a smile of scornful mean- 
ing. sai£— 

" Is it alleged that I poisoned the 
Count de Mkabeau ?" 

" You are included amongst those 
suspected of that crime." 

"And was he poisoned, then ?" 

" The report of the surgeons who 
have examined the body is not con- 
clusive. There are ; however, sufli- 
cient grounds for investigation and 
inquiry. You will, see, sir, that I 
have told you as much as I may — 
perhaps more than I ought." 

Left alone in his chamber that he 
might dress, Gerald proceeded to make 
his preparations with becoming speed. 
The order committed him to St. Pe- 
lagie, a prison then reserved for those 
accused of great crimes against the 
state. Weignty as such a charge was, 
he felt in the fact of an unjust accu- 
sation a degree of courageous energy 
that he had not known for many a 
previous day. In the midst of one's 
self-accusings and misgivings, an ill- 
founded allegation brings a certain 
sense of relief : if this be the extent 
of my culpability, I may be proud of 
my conduct — is such satisfactory judg- 
ment to address to one's own heart. 
He would have felt more comfort, it 
is true, in the reflection, if he did not 
remember that it was a frequent arti- 
fice of the day to accuse men of crimes 
of which they were innocent, to afford 
time and opportunity to involve them 
in some more grounded charge. Many 
were sent to Vincennes who were 



never afterwards heard of; and what 
easier ; if needed, than to dispose of 
one like himself, without family or 
friends. 

Though nominally committed to St 
Pelagie, such was tne crowded condi- 
tion of that prison, that Gerald was 
conducted to the " Depot de la Pre- 
fecture" — a horrible den, into which 
murderers, malefactors, political offen- 
ders, and thieves were mu^criminately 
huddled, until time offered the oppor- 
tunity to sift and divide them. It 
was a long hall, supported on two 
ranges of stone pillars, with wooden 
guard-beds on either side, and a space 
technically called "the street" be- 
tween them. Four narrow windows, 
close to the roof, admitted a scanty 
light into this dreary abyss, where 
upwards of eighty prisoners were al- 
ready confined, .By a sort of under- 
standing amongst themselves — for no 
other direction existed — the prisoners 
had divided themselves into three 
distinct classes, each of which main- 
tained itself apart from the others. 
Such as had committed capital offences 
or were accused of them, held the first 
rank, and exercised a species of gene- 
ral sway over all. Thejdace occupied 
by them was called " Le Nid ;" they 
themselves were styled the "Birds 
of Passage." The political criminals 
gathered in a corner named "TOpi- 
nion ;" the rest, a large majority, were 
known as " Les Ames de boue. 

Gerald had but crossed the thresh- 
old of this darksome dungeon when 
the door closed behind him, leaving 
him almost in total obscurity. The 
heavy breathing of a number of people 
asleep, and the low mutterings of 
others suddenly awakened, showed 
him that the place was crowded, al- 
though as yet he could distinguish 
nothing. Not venturing to stir from 
the place he occupied, he waited pa- 
tiently, till by the cold, grey light of 
breaking day ne could look at the scene 
before him. He was not suffered to 
indulge this contemplation long, for 
as the sleepers awoke and beheld him, 
a general cry was raised to pass him on 
to the Prevot to be classed. Gerald 
obeyed the order, moving slowly np 
the narrow "street" to the end of the 
hall, where sat or rather lay an old 
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man, whose imprisonment dated up- 
wards of forty years back. He was 
perfectly blind, and so crippled by 
age and rheumatism as to be utterly 
helpless; and yet, with these, his 
voice was loud, full, and commanding, 
and its tones resounded throughout 
the length and breadth of the prison. 
After a brief routine address, inform- 
ing the new arrival that for the due 
administration of that discipline which 
all societies of men demanded, he 
must pledge obedience to the laws of 
the place, and after duly promising 
the same, and swearing it by placing 
a handful of straw upon his head, 
Gerald was told to be seated while he 
was interrogated. 

" Not know where you were born," 
said the Prevot, "and yet you call 
yourself noble ! Be it so; and now 
your charge — what is it?" 

"They accuse me of having poi- 
soned Mirabeau." 

"And would that be called a crime?" 
said one. 

"Against whom, I would like to 
know, could that be an offence," said 
another. "Not against the King, 
whom he had deserted, nor against 
the people whom he betrayed." 

"Silence!— silence in the court!" 
said the Prevot; then, addressing 
Gerald, he went on: — "With what 
object did you kill him ?" 

" I did not poison him — I am inno- 
cent" said Gerald, calmly. 

" So are we all," said the Prevot, 
devoutly — "spotless as the snowdrift. 
Who was she that persuaded you to 
act ? — tell us her name." 

" There was no act, and could have 
been no suggester." 

"Young man," said the Prevot, 
solemnly, " we know of but one capi- 
tal crime here — that is concealment 
Be frank, therefore, and fearless." 

" I cannot be sure, if I had done 
this crime, that I would have con- 
fessed it here, but as I have not, or 
ever imagined it, I repeat to you once 
morej I know nothing of it" 

With an acuteness perfectly won- 
derful at his age, and with an intel- 
lect that retained much of its former 
subtlety — for the Prevot had been 
the first lawyer at the Lyons bar— he 
questioned Gerald as to what had led 
to the accusation. Partly to display 
his own powers of cross-examination, 
and partly that the youth's answers 
imparted an interest to his story, he 



prolonged the inquiry considerably. 
Nor was Gerald indisposed to speak 
openly about himself; it was a species 
of relief out of the dreary isolation 
in which he passed his days. 

To one point the old man would, 
however, continue to recur without 
success : whether some womanly in- 
fluence had not swayed him — whether 
his heart had not been touched, and 
some secret spring of love had given 
the impulse to his character — was 
still a mystery. 

" No man,* said the Prevot, "ever 
lived as you allege. He who reads 
Jean Jacques lives like Rousseau; 
he who pores over Diderot acts the 
fatalist" 

" Enough of this," cried a rough, 
rude voice. " Is he of us or not V 

It was a "Bird of Passage" that 
spoke, impatient for the moment 
when the new-comer should pay his 
entrance fee. 

" He is not of you, be assured of 
that," said the Prevot, " and for the 
present his place shall be "rOpinion." 
By chance— a mere chance — a death 
on the day before had left a vacant 
berth in that section, and thither 
Gerald was now with due solemnity 
conducted 

If his present associates were the 
" best of the bad" around him, they 
were still far from being to his taste. 
They were the lowest emissaries of 
every party — the agents employed for 
all purposes of espionage and corrup- 
tion. They affected a sort of fidelity 
to the cause they served while sober, 
but once filled with wine, avowed 
their utter indifference to every party, 
as they avowed that they took bribes 
from each in turn. Many, it is true, 
had moved in the better classes of 
society, were well-mannered and edu- 
cated : but even through these there 
ran the same vein of profligacy, a 
tone of utter distrust, and a scepticism 
as to all good here or hereafter. 

One or two of these remembered to 
have seen Gerald in his days of Garde 
du Corps, and were more than dis- 
posed to connect him with the scan- 
dals circulated about the Queen; 
others inclined to regard him as a re- 
volutionist in the garb of the court 
party ; none trusted him, and he lived 
in a kind of haughty estrangement 
from all The Prevot, indeed, liked 
him, and would talk with him for 
hours long; and to the old man him- 
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self the companionship seemed a boon. 
He now learned for the first time a 
true account of the great changes 
"without," as he called the world, 
and heard .with an approach to accu- 
racy the condition in which France 
then stood. 

The sense of indignation at a ground- 
less charge, the cruelty of an impri- 
sonment upon mere suspicion, had 
long ceased to weigh upon Fitzgerald, 
ana a dreamy apathy, the true lethargy 
of the prison, stole over him. To lie 
half sleeping on his hard bed, to sit 
crouched down, gazing listlessly at 
the small patch of sky seen through 
the window, to spell over the names 
scratched by former prisoners on the 
plaster, to count for the thousandth 
time the fissures in the damp walls — 
these filled his days. His nights were 
drearier still, tormented with distress- 
ing dreams, to be dispelled only by 
the gloom of awaking in a dungeon. 

At intervals of a week or two, 
orders would come for this or that 
prisoner to be delivered to the care 
of the Marshal of the Temple — none 
knew for what, though all surmised 
the worst, since not one was seen to 
return; and so time sped on, month 
after month, death and removal doing 
their work, till at last Gerald was the 
oldest detenu in the section of 4 T Opi- 
nion." 

The fatuous vacuity of his mind was 
such that though he heard the voices 
around him, and even tried at times to 
follow what they said, he could col- 
lect nothing of it : sometimes the 
sounds would simply seem to weary 
and fatigue him — they acted as some 
deep monotonous noise might have 
done on a tired brain j sometimes they 
would cause the most intense irritation, 
exciting him to a sense of anger, he 
could with difficulty control; ana at 
others again, they would overcome him 
so thoroughly with sorrow, that he 
would weep for hours. How time 
passed, what he had himself been in 
former years, where and how and 
with whom he lived, only recurred to 
him in short fitful passages, like the 
scenes of some moving panorama, 
present for a moment and then lost to 
view. He would fancy, too, that he had 
many distinct and separate existences, 
as many deaths; and then marvel to 
himself in which of these states he 
was at that moment 

His wild talk; his absurd answers 



when questioned ; the incoherent 
things he would say, stamped him 
amongst his fellow-prisoners, as one 
bereft of reason; nor was there, to all 
seeming, much injustice in the sus- 
picion. If the chance mention of some 
name he once knew would start and 
arouse him, his very observations 
would appear those of a wandering 
intellect Since he seemed to have 
been acquainted with persons the 
most opposite and incongruous, and 
it even became a jest — a sort of prison 
"plaisanterie"— to ask him wnether 
he was not intimate with this man 
or that, mentioning persons the least 
likely for him ever to have met i 

44 There goes another of your friends 
Maitre," said one to him: "they hare 
guillotined Brissot this morning : you 
surely knew him, he edited the Ihoit 
du Peuple" 

44 Yes, I knew him. Poor Brissot !" 
said Gerald, with a sigh. 

" What was he like, Maitre : was he 
short and thick, with a beard like 
mine !" 

44 No, he was fair and gentle look- 
ing." 

44 Parbleu ! that was a good guess: 
so he was." 

44 And kind-hearted as he looked," 
muttered Gerald. 

44 He died with Guadet, Gensonne^ 
Louvet,and four other Maratists. You 
have seen most of them, I'm sure?" 

44 Yes. Guadet and Gensonne', I re- 
member; I forget Lou vet Had he a 
scar on his temple ?" 

44 That he had ; it was a sabre cut 
in a duel," cried one, who added in a 
whisper, 44 he's not the mad fool you 
take him for." 

44 You used to be Gabriel Riquetti 
in times past 1 " asked another, gravely. 

44 No— that is— not I; but—Iforget 
how it was — we were — I'll remember 
it by-and-by." 

44 Why, you told me a few days 
back that you were Mirabeau." 

44 No, no," said another, 44 he said 
he was Alfieri — I was present" 

44 Mirabeau's hair was long and 
wiry. It was n ot soft like mine," said 
Gerald. 44 When he shook it back, he 
used to say, Til show them the 
boar's head. 

44 Yes. He's right, that was a fa- 
vourite saying of Mirabeau's," whis- 
pered another. 

44 And they are all gone now," said 
Gerald, with a deep sigh. 
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"Ay, Maitre, every man of them. 
All the Girondins; all the friends of 
liberty; all the kind spirits who loved 
men as their brothers; and the Guil- 
lotine better than the men." 

"And Vergniaud and FonfreMe, 
you surely knew them V 9 

Gerald shook his head. 

"It was your friend Robespierre 
sent them to the knife." 

Gerald started, and tried to under- 
stand what was said. 

"Ask him about La Gabrielle," 
whispered another. 

"What of La Gabrielle? she was 
Marietta," cried Gerald, wildly. 

" She might have been. We only 
knew her as she figured before our 
own eyes. In November last she was 
the Goddess of Reason." 

" No, no: I deny it," cried another, 
La Gabrielle had fled from France 
before. 

"She was the 'Goddess of Reason/ 
I repeat," said the other. "She that 
used to blush scarlet when they led 
her out, after the scene, to receive the 

Elaudits of the audience, stood shame- 
sss before the mob, on the steps of 
the Pantheon !" 

"And I tell you her name was 
Maillard; it was easy enough to mis- 
take her for La Gabrielle, for she had 
the same long, waving, light-brown 
hair." 

" Marietta's hair was black as night," 
muttered Gerald ; " her complexion, 
too, was the deep olive of the far 
south, and of her own peculiar race. 
/ ougnt to know," added he, aloud ; 
4 we wandered many a pleasant mile 
together, through the valleys of the 
Apennines." 

The glance of compassionate pity 
they turned upon him, showed now 
they read these remembrances of the 
past. 

" Which of you has dared to speak 
ill of her ?" cried he suddenly, as a 
gleam of intelligence shot through 
his reverie. " Was it you '? — or you ? 
— oryou 1" 

" Far be it from me" said Courtel, 
a young debauchee of the Jacobin 
party ; "I admire her much. She has 
limbs for a statuary to match ; and 
though this poor picture gives but a 
sorry idea of sucn perfections, it is 
not all unlike !" 

As he spoke, he drew forth a coarse 
print of the " Goddess of Reason," as 



she stood unveiled, almost unclad, be- 
fore the populace. 

Gerald caught but one glance at the 
ribald portrait, and then with a spring 
he seized and tore it into atoms. The 
action seemed to arouse in him all the 
dormant passion of his nature ; for 
in an instant he clutched Courtel by 
the throat, and tried to strangle him. 
It was not without a severe struggle 
that he was rescued by the others, 
and Gerald thrown back, bruised ana 
beaten, on his bed ! 

From this unlucky hour forth, 
Gerald's comrades held themselves 
all aloof from him. He was no long- 
er in their eyes the poor and harm- 
less object they had believed, but a 
wild and dangerous maniac. His life 
henceforth was one unbroken solitude ; 
not a word of kindness or sympathy 
met his ear. The little fragments of 
cheering tidings others interchanged, 
none shared with him, and he sank into 
a state of almost sleep. Nor was it a 
small privilege to sleep, while millions 
around him were keeping their orgie of 
blood. When the cries of the dying and 
the shouts of vengeance were mingled 
in one long, loud strain, and the mono- 
tonous stroke of the guillotine never 
ceased its beat Sleep was, indeed, a 
boon, when the wakeml ear and eye 
had nought but sounds and sights of 
horror before them. What a blessing, 
not to watch the street as it trembled 
beneath the fatal car, groaning under 
its crowd of victims. To see them, 
with drooped heads and hanging 
arms, swaying as the rude planks 
shook them, not lifting an eye upon 
that cruel mob, whose ribald cries as- 
sailed them, and who had words of 
welcome but for him who followed on 
a low, red-coloured cart, pale, stern, 
and still — the headsman. The thirsty 
earth was so drunk with carnage, 
that, in the words of one of the 
Convention, it was said, "We shall 
soon fear to drink the water of the 
wells, lest it be mixed with the blood 
of our brothers !" 

Out of this deep slumber, in which 
no measure of time was kept, a loud 
and deafening shock aroused him. It 
was the force of the mob, who had 
broken in the prison doors, and pro- 
claimed liberty to the captives. Ko- 
bespierre had been guillotined that 
morning ; the "Terror" was over, and 
all Paris, in a frenzy of delight, awoke 
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from its terrible vision of blood, 
and dared to breathe with freedom. 
The burst of joy that broke forth was 
like the wild cry of delight uttered 
by a reprieved criminal. 

Few in that vast multitude had not 
more sympathy with that joy than Ger- 
ald Fitzgerald Of the prisoners there 
was not except himseli who had not 
either home or friends to welcome him. 
Many were met as they issued forth, 
and clasped in the arms of loving re- 
latives. Mothers and wives, sisters 



and brothers were there ; children 
sprang wildly to their father's breasts, 
and words of love and blessing were 
heard on every side. 

" Who is that yonder— the poor, 
sickly youth, that creeps along by 
himself, with his head down?" whis- 
pered a happy girl, at her brother's 
side. 

"That is the 'Maitre Fou !' " said he, 
carelessly ; " I scarcely think he knows 
whither he is going. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THX PKR* MAB60JCI IN BIS CBLL. 



Let us now return to Rome. The 
Pere Massoni sat alone in his small 
study ; a single lamp, covered with a 
shade, stood beside him, throwing its 
light only on his thin, attenuated 
figure, dressed in the long robe of 
black serge, and buttoned to the very 
feet One wasted, blue-veined hand 
rested on his knee, the other was in 
the breast of his robe. It was a wild 
and stormy night without: long, 
swooping dashes of rain came from 
time to time against the windows, 
with blasts of strong wind borne 
over the wide expanse of the Cam- 
pagna. The blue lightning, too, flashed 
through the half-darkened room, 
while the thunder rolled unceasingly 
amid the stupendous ruins of old 
Rome. For a long time had the Pere 
sat thus motionless, and to all seem- 
ing, in expectancy. Some books and 
an open map lay on the table beside 
him, but he never turned to them, but 
remained in this selfsame attitude: 
only changing when he bent his head 
to listen more attentively to the noi- 
ses without At length he arose, and 
passing into a small octagonal tower 
that opened from the corner of his 
chamber, closed the door behind him. 
For a second or two he stood in per- 
fect darkness, but suddenly a wide 
flash of lightning lit up the whole air, 
displaying the bleak Campagna for 
miles ana miles, while it depicted 
every detail of the little tower around 
him. Taking advantage of the light, 
he advanced and opened the windows, 
carefully fastening them to the walls 
as he did so. He now seated himself 
by the open casement, gathering his 
robe well about him, and drawing the 
hood over his face. The storm in- 



creased as the night went on. Many 
an ancient pillar rocked to its base- 
many a stern old ruin shook, as in dis- 
tinct blasts, like the report of cannon, 
the wind hurled all its force upon 
them. In the same fitful gusts the 
rain dashed down, seething across the 
wide plain, where it hissed with a 
sound like a breaking sea borne away 
on the wild blast The sound of the 
bells through the city was not heard : 
all except St Peter's were dissipated 
and lost. The great bell of the mighty 
dome, however, rose proudly above 
the crash of elements, and struck 
three, and as the Pere counted the 
strokes, he sighed drearily. For the 
last hour the lightning had been less 
and less frequent ; and instead of that 
wide-spreading scene of open Cam- 
pagna, dotted with villages, and tea- 
versed by roads, suddenly flashing 
upon him with a clearness more 
marked than at noon-day, all was 
now wrapt in an impenetrable dark- 
ness, only broken at rare intervals, 
and by weak and uncertain gleams. 

Why does he peer so earnestly 
through the gloom ; why, in every lull 
of the gale, does he bend his ear to lis- 
ten : and why, in the lightning flashes, 
are nis eyes ever turned to the wind- 
ing-road that leads to Viterbo ? For 
him, surely, no ties of kindred, no affec- 
tions of the heart are the motives 
which hold him thus spell-bound— nor 
wife, nor child, are his, for whose 
coming he watches thus eagerly. 
What can it be, then, that has awak- 
ened this feverish anxiety within 
him, that with every swell of the 
storm he starts and listens with more 
intense eagerness 1 

" He wiD not come to-night," nrnt- 
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tered lie at length to himself; "he 
will not come to-nightand to-morrow, 
it will be too late. On Wednesday they 
leave this for Gaeta, and ere they re- 
turn it may be weeks, ay, months. 
So is it ever : we strive, and plot, and 
plan ; and yet it is a mere question of 
seconds whether the mine explode at 
the right instant. The delay is inex- 
plicable," said he, after a pause. 
"They left Siena on Sunday last; 
and, even granting that they must 
travel slowly, they should have been 
here yesterday morning. What mis- 
fortune is this ? I left the Cardinal 
last night, at length— and after how 
much labour — persuaded and con- 
vinced. He agreed to all and every 
thing. Had the youth arrived to-night, 
therefore, his Eminence must have 
pledged himself to the enterprise: 
indeed he rarely changes his mind 
under two days !" He paused for a 
while, and then in a voice of deeper 
emotion, said : " If we needed to be 
taught how small is all our wisdom — 
how poor, and weak, and powerless we 
are — we can read the lesson in the 
fact that minutes decide destinies, 
while whole lives of watching cannot 
control the smallest event !" A bril- 
liant flash of lightning at this instant 
illuminated the entire plain, showing 
every object in the wide expanse for 
miles. The Pere started, and leaned 
eagerly upon the window, his eyes 
fixed on the Viterbo road. Another 
minute, ay, a second more, had been 
enough to assure him if he had seen 
aright ; but already it was dark again, 
and the dense thunder-clouds seemed 
to descend to the very earth. As the 
low growling sounds died away at last, 
the air seemed somewhat thinner, and 
now the Pere could make out a faintly 
twinkling light that flickered through 
the gloom, appearing and disappear- 
ing at intervals, as the ground rose or 
fell ; he quickly recognised it for a 
carnage-lamp, and with a fervently 
uttered entreaty to heaven, that it 
might prove the herald of those he 
watched for, he closed the window 
and returned to his study. 

If the law that condemns the priest 
to a life of isolation and estrange- 
ment from all human affections be 
severe and pitiless, there is what 
many would deem a proud compensa- 
tion in the immensity of that ambi- 
tion offered to men thus separated 



from their fellows. Soaring above 
the cares and anxieties, whose very 
egotism renders them little, these 
men fix their contemplation upon the 
great events of the world, and, in a 
spirit that embraces ages yet unborn, 
uninfluenced by the emotions that 
sway others, untouched by the yearn- 
ings that control them, they alone of 
all mankind can address themselves 
to the objects of their ambition with- 
out selfisn interests. The aggrandize- 
ment of the Church, the spread and 
pre-eminence of the Catholic faith, 
formed a cause which for centuries 
engaged the greatest intellects and 
the most devoted hearts of her fol- 
lowers. Amongst these were many 
of more eminence, in point of station, 
than Massoni; many more learned, 
many more eloquent, many whose in- 
fluence extended farther and wider, 
but not one who threw more steadfast 
devotion into the cause, nor who was 
readier to peril all — even to life itself 
— in its support He had been for 
years employed by the Papal Govern- 
ment as a secret agent at the different 
courts of Europe. He had been in 
Spain, in Austria, in France, and the 
Iibw Countries: he had travelled 
through England, and passed nearly a 
year in Ireland. Well versed in mo- 
dern languages, and equally acquaint- 
ed with the various forms of European 
government, he was one whose opi- 
nion had a great weight upon every 
question of political bearing. Far too 
crafty to employ this knowledge in 
self-advancement where, at the very 
utmost it might nave lea to some in- 
ferior dignity at home, or some small 
"Nunciate" abroad, he devoted him- 
self to the service of the Cardinal 
Caraffa, a man of immense wealth, 
high family, overweening pretensions, 
but of an intellect the very weakest, 
and so assailable by flattery, as to be 
the slave of those who had. access to 
him. His Eminence saw all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such a 
connexion. Whatever the point that 
occupied the Consulta, he was sure 
to be thoroughly informed upon it by 
his secret adviser; and so faithfully 
and so adroitly was he served, that 
the mystery of their intimacy was un- 
fathomed by his brother cardinals. 
Caraffa spoke of Massoni as a person 
of whom "he had heard, indeed;" a 
man trustworthy, and of some at- 
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tainments, but that was all; "he had 
seen him, too, and spoken with him 
occasionally!" 

As for the Pere, the name of his 
Eminence never passed his lips, ex- 
cept in company with those of other 
cardinals. In fact, he knew few great 
people ; their ways and habits little 
suited his humble mode of life, and 
he never frequented the grand recep- 
tions of the princes of the Church, 
nor showed himself at their salons. 
Such, in brief, was the Jesuit Father, 
who now walked up and down the 
little study, in a state of feverish im- 
patience it was rarely his lot to suffer. 
At last the heavy roll of a carriage 
resounded in the court beneath, the 
clank of descending steps was heard, 
and soon after the sounds of ap- 
proaching feet along the corridor. 

"Are they come] — is it Carrol?" 
cried the Pere, flinging wide the door 
of his chamber. 

"Yes, most reverend rector," said 
a full, rich voice ; and a short, rosy- 
faced little man, in the prime of life, 
entered, and obsequiously kissed Mas- 
soni's extended hand. 

"What an anxious time you have 
given me. Carrol!" said the Pere, 
hastily. " Have you brought him ?— 
Is he with you V 

" Yes; he is in the carriage below 
at this moment, but so wearied and 
exhausted that it were better you 
should not see him to-night" 

Massoni paused to reflect, and after 
a moment said — 

"We have no time, not even an 
hour, to throw away, Carrol ; the 
sooner I see this youth the better pre- 
pared shall I be to speak of him to 
his Eminence. A few words to wel- 
come him will be enough for me. 
Yes, let him come ; it is for the best." 

Carrol left the room, and, after 
some delay, was heard returning, his 
slow steps being accompanied by the 
wearied foot-faus of one who walked 
with difficulty. Massoni threw the 
door wide, and as the light streamed 
out he almost started at the figure 
before him. Pale, wan, and worn 
looking as the stranger appeared, the 
resemblance to Charles Edward was 
positively startling. The same lus- 
trous gleam of the deep blue eyes ; 
the same refinement 01 brow; the 
same almost womanly softness of ex- 
pression in the mouth; and stronger 



than all these, the mode in which he 
carried his head somewhat back, and 
with the chin slightly elevated, were 
all marks of the Prince. 

Massoni welcomed him with a cour- 
teous and respectful tone, and con- 
ducted him to a seat 

" This is a meeting I have long and 
ardently desired, sir," said the Pere, 
in the voice of one to whom the arts of 
the courtier were not unknown ; 
"nor am I the only one here who 
has cherished this wish." 

A faint smile, half gracious, half 
surprised, acknowledged this speech, 
and Carrol watched with a painful 
anxiety even this mark of recognition. 

" The Chevalier is fatigued to-night, 
reverend father," said he; "his endea- 
vours to fulfil our wishes have cost 
him much exhaustion and weariness. 
We have journeyed day and night 
from Geneva." 

" In this ardour he has only given ns 
a deeper pledge of his high deservings. 
May I offer you some refreshment, 
sir/" said he, hastily, struck by the 
weak pallor of the young man's coun- 
tenance. 

A gentle gesture of refusal declined 
the offer. 

"Shall I show you to your room, 
then!" said the Pere, rising and open- 
ing a door into a small chamber ad- 
joining; "my servant will attend you." 

" No," said the youth, faintly, " let 
us proceed with our journey ; I will 
not rest till I reach Rome." 

" But you are at Rome, sir; we are 
at our journey's end," said Carrol 

The young man heard the words 
without emotion — the same sad smile 
upon his lips. 

"He must have rest and care," 
whispered Massoni to Carrol; and 
then, turning to the youth, he took 
him by the hand and led him away. 

Having consigned him to the care of 
a faithfulservant, the Pere re-entered 
theroom, his face flushed, and his dark 
eyes flashing. 

" What miserable deception is this F 1 
cried he. " Is this the daring, head- 
long spirit I have been hearing of; 
are these the parts to confront an 
enterprise of peril ?" 

"lie is" 

" He is dying," broke in the Pere 
passionately." 

" Confess, at least, he is a Stuart, 
in every line and lineament" 
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"Ay, Carrol, even to the word 
failure, written in capitals on his 
brow." 

" But you see him wasted by fever 
and long suffering : he rose from a 
sick bed to undertake this wearisome 
journey." 

" Better had he kept his bed till 
death released him. I tell you it is 
not of such stuff as this adventurers 
are made. His very appearance would 
dash men with discouragement." 

"Bethink you what he has gone 
through, Pere; the sights and scenes 
of horror that have met his eyes — 
the daily carnage amidst which he 
lived — himself twice rescued from 
the scaffold, by what seems like a 
miracle — his days and nights of suffer- 
ing in friendless misery too. Remem- 
ber, also, how little of hope there was 
to cheer him through all this. If 
ever there was one forlorn and des- 
titute, it was he." 

" I think not of him, but of the 
cause he should have served," said 
the Pere ; " and once more I say, this 
youth is unequal to * the event. His 
father had faults enough to have 
wrecked a dozen enterprises : he was 
rash, reckless, and unstable ; but his 
rashness took the form of courage, 
and his very fickleness had a false 
air of versatility. Men regarded it 
as an element full of resources ; but 
this sickly boy only recalls in his 
features every weakness of his race. 
What can we do with him ?" 

"Men have fought valiantly for 
royalties that offered less to their 
regard," said Carrol. 

"Ay, Carrol, when the throne is 
fixed, men will rally to maintain it, 
even though he who wears the crown 
be little worthy of their reverence ; 
but when the question is to re-estab- 
lish a fallen dynasty — to replace one 
branch by another, the individual be- 
comes of immense importance : per- 
sonal qualities assume then all the 
I>roportion of claims, and men calcu- 
ate on the future by the promises of 
the present Tell me frankly what 
could you augur for a cause of which 
this youth was to be the champion 1" 

Carrol did not break silence for 
some time ; at length he said — 

" You told me once, and I have 
never forgotten it, a remarkable story 
of Monsignore Safli, the Bishop of 
Volterra" 

" I know what you allude to — how 



the simple-minded bishop became the 
craftiest of cardinals. Ay, elevation 
will now and then work such mi- 
racles; but it is because they are 
miracles we are not to calculate on 
their recurrence." 

" I would not say that this is not 
the case to hope for a similar trans- 
formation. They who knew Fitz- 
gerald in his better, stronger days, 
describe him as one capable of the 
most daring exploits, full of heroism 
and of a boundless ambition, fed by 
some mysterious sentiment that whis- 
pers within him that he was destined 
for high achievement. These are in- 
spirations that usually only die with 
ourselves." 

" When I look at him " said the 
Pere, sadly, " I distrust tnem all" 

" You are not wont to be so easily 
discouraged." 

" Easily discouraged — easily dis- 
couraged ! it is a strange reproach 
to bring against me," said the Pere, 
with a calm collectedness ; "nor is 
that the character all Rome would give 
me. But why am I steadfast of 
purpose and firm of plan I Because, 
ere I engage in an enterprise. I weigh 
well the means of success, ana canvass 
all its agencies. The smallest stream 
that ever dashed down a mountain 
has strength in the impulse of its 
course, while if it meandered through 
a plain it had been a rivulet. This 
is a lesson we may reap profit from." 

Carrol did not answer, and Mas- 
soni, covering his face with his hands, 
seemed lost in deep thought ; at last 
he said — 

" What was your pretext to induce 
him to come back here V* 

" To hear tidings of his family and 
kindred." 

"Did you intimate to him that 
were of rank and station ]" 

a Yes, of the very highest" 

" How did the news affect him ?" 

" It was hard at first to convince 
him that they could be true. He had, 
besides, been so often tricked and de- 
ceived by false intelligence, and made 
the sport of craftier heads, that it was 
difficult to win his confidence; nor 
did I succeed until I told him certain 
facts about his early life, whose cor- 
rectness he acknowledged." 

" I had imagined him most unlike 
what I see. If Charles Edward had 
left a daughter she might have re- 
sembled this." 
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" Still that very resemblance is of events," resumed he, more rapidly, 

great value." " his Eminence need not see him yet 

" What signifies that a thing may Enough when I say that the fatigues 

look like gold, when at the first touch of the road have brought on some 

of the chemist's test it blackens and fever, and that he is confined to bed 

betrays itself." Within a week, or even less, I shall 

" He may be more of a Stuart even be able to pronounce if we may em- 

than he looks. It is too rash to judge ploy him. I have no mind to hear 

of him as we see him now." your news to-night : this disappoint- 

" Be it so," said the Pere, with a sort ment has unmanned me ; but to-mor- 

of resignation; " but if I have not lost row, Carrol, to-morrow the day will 

my skSlm reading temperament this be all our own. and I all mysel£ 

youth is not to our purpose. At all And so good night, and good rest" 



A FUNERAL CROSSING A STREAM. 
" Wh«n thou walkest through the waters, I will be with thee." 

On the hill a little cottage chamber, 

With a coffin placed upon the bed — 

In the glen, a wild stream in the Autumn, 

Rushing o'er the stones with angry tread. 

The old woman, at last, has heard the music of Heaven 

'Neath the white curtain in the silent room, 

Has heard the music of Heaven come rolling grandly, — 

Come rolling grandly through the curtain'd gloom. 

The old man has seen that smile of wonderful beauty 

Fix on the face so fair, when pain is o'er, — 

That smile of wonderful beauty, as if the spirit 

Had found the Some One it was waiting for. 

Now o'er the Death-sheet, old man. thy snowy hair be bow^d, 

And put thy white lips down a little unto the white white shroud ; 

And mutter something for a moment, as low as low may be, 

Of births, and deaths, and marriages, and what she was to thee — 

And pray that the broken links of your forty years and seven 

May r>e forged into a silver chain in the depths of yonder Heaven, 

That shall wind you round and round, 

Ensainted and encrown'd 

So long as they fling their diadems 

Where the great Thrice Holies pass. 

So long as the music of harps is rolling 

Across the sea of glass — 

Then, go out and weep, old man ! 

Down the hill the solemn funeral passes, 

And the old man paces on before ; 

And you hear the plunging of the waters 

In the glen, the ecno and the roar. 

Through the lane the bearers are passing, and solemnly 

Strikes on their ear the bell with many a pause ; 

And that sweet singer of central Autumn, the robin — 

The robin shakes his red breast o'er the haws. 

Presently comes his little outbursting of music, 

That at a funeral sounds more strange than sweet, 

To think that the tiny bird should be singing, and singing, 

With grander music frozen at his feet 

Now to the wild brook come they, swollen with October rain. 

Cold with the breath of the north wind, dashed with a wine-dark stain. 
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The bearers pause one moment — then like a mystic dream 

The funeral train sweeps blackly o'er the hoarse and whiten' d stream ; 

And on they pass in silence to where the little bell 

Is tolling in the Church below, like a spirit invisible. 

Soon they walk among the limes, 

And sweet eternal chimes 

Of texts that are sweeter than anthems 

In anv cathedral chanted, 

Go rolling along the deepest recesses 

Of poor hearts sorrow-haunted, 

Ana the old man findeth peace 1 

And as the robin sang up in the tree, 

The ransom'd spirit sings on for ever — 

Only a music of deeper meaning, — 

Only a music of purer rejoicing : 

The music they sing, who once have been sinful, — 

The music they sing, who once have known sorrow : 

But who now are both sinless, and tearless for ever 1 

And so the coffin cross'd the waters, — 

So the spirit crossed the waves of death, — 

So it crossed the cold and gloomy water 

With everlasting arms around it— - 

The everlasting arms of Christ 

And as the text from the Apocalypse 

Fell sweeter than anthems among the limes, 

So the things that the soul of the ransom'd 

Hath now to sing and to say, 

Fell sweet on the ears of the bless'd. 

Go home, old man, from the lime tree walk 

And step back again o'er the driving flood, 

And walk on in silence along the lane 

Where the robin sings in the rubied hawB; 

And sit down again in the lonely room — 

They will lead forth another funeral soon, 

Down the lane, and over the stream, 

And on to the grave in the lime tree walk ; 

And is this a thing to weep for ? 

W. Alexander. 



RECENT CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE. 

What are our Universities doing? have reason to congratulate those 
The question has been asked both m three ancient and religious seats of 
and out of Parliament of late years, learning, on their honourable acquit- 
In Parliament the answer has come tal before a Parliamentary Oommis- 
in the shape of a University Commis- sion. 

sion. On the whole, the three ancient But the question has been asked 

Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, and outside, as well as in Parliament 

Dublin, have stood the ordeal well ; The Press has voted itself into a com- 

the visitation of colleges in the nine- mission of literature to try the univer- 

teenth century has disclosed no abuses sities; and Oxford and Cambridge 

like those which the visitation of have sent out for three successive 

monasteries in the sixteenth century years, a volume of mixed essays, 

brought to light Lord John Russell, literary and philosophical, to answer 

in appointing the Commission seven the challenge thrown out by the Press. 

years ago, has not made himself a In these inquiries the JDublin Uni- 

name luce his ancestor under the versity Magazine has taken a leading 

Eighth Henry; and, on the whole, we part Its very title-page and fron- 
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tispiece proclaim its interest in these 
subjects ; and it has accordingly re- 
ported, from time to time, what has 
been doing in Dublin. In the pages 
of this Magazine, the state of "Recent 
Oxford Literature"* has been review- 
ed by one of her sons. As in the 
Parliamentary Commission, Oxford 
men reported on Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge men on Cambridge, so in our 
commission of literature it is but 
right and fair that one of her own 
sons should report on the proficiency 
of Cambridge. We shall not err if 
we endeavour to combine the same 
piety to Alma Mater, with the same 
impartiality to the public, which dis- 
tinguished the writer of "Recent 
Oxford Literature." 

" Exempla edepol faciam ego in to." 

In the middle of Trumpington-street, 
Cambridge, stands the Pitt Press, a 
tasteless, costly pile, in the style called 
Gothic, in the days when Gothic 
architecture was among the lost 
arts. The amount of business done 
in this establishment is strangely dis- 
proportioned to its imposing front and 
spacious offices. In some little alley in 
tne city where you are stifled with the 
hot smell of steam and ink, and stum- 
ble up dark and winding wooden 
stairs, the real brain-work of England 
is seething into type. Cambridge may 
set up a spacious steam-press estab- 
lishment, in memory of her old mono- 
poly of printing; but the work of 
English authorship is not set up here. 
Even her own sons desert her, and 
the Pitt Press, with its Gothic front, 
might be mistaken for some " sham 
castle" or "college to let," but for the 
Bibles and prayer books it still prints, 
" cum privilegio" and some occa- 
sional Classic or Father, edited "cum 
permism superiorum" the syndics 
of the University Press. 

Let no stranger then judge of the 
intellect of Cambridge By the list of 
works issued from the University 
Press. To measure the amount of 
brain-work in Cambridge, we must 
look elsewhere. The Pitt Press stands 
to the intellect of Cambridge as the 
great minister, its namesake, stood to 
the men of genius of his day, haughty 
and aloof. The heaven-born minister 
was without human sympathies ; he 



lived and died a mat solitary in a 
crowd. The Pitt Press bears more 
than his name; it has his spirit also. 
Its syndics have a heaven-born mo- 
nopoly of Bibles and prayer-books, 
and take into favour an occasional 
Father or Classic ; bat the world of 
mind moves on without them, and 
Cambridge men do as the rest of the 
world do, repair to London to print 
and publish. So completely nave 
these two privileged and costly print- 
ing presses, at Oxford and Cambridge, 
failed to represent the intellect of 
Oxford and Cambridge, that univer- 
sity men were scattered up and down 
England in search of publishers, as 
the Israelites were in search of straw. 
In the "Curiosities of Literature/' 
there is a chapter on authors who have 
ruined their publishera Mr. Disraeli, 
in his new edition of this museum 
of oddities, should add a chapter on 
publishers who have ruinea their 
authors; and Oxford and Cambridge 
would furnish some choice examples. 
The want of a spirited publisher 
had long been felt in Cambridge. 
When Socrates arose in Athens, he 
modestly professed the rt%v^i pauvrunf. 
He was not a teacher, but a midwife 
of minds. He helped to deliver the 
youth of Athens of thoughts that 
travailed with speech, and which, 
without his friendly offices, would 
have been an untimely birth. A 
spirited publisher to do in Cambridge 
what Socrates professed to do in 
Athens, had long been a desideratum. 
The late Archdeacon Hare, so the 
rumour goes, prevailed on two young 
Scotchmen to settle in Cambridge 
about ten years ago. The effect or 
the establishment of the Messrs. 
Macmillan there has been very mark- 
ed. Cambridge has grown prolific in 
authors. Their kind offices have done 
for many a Cambridge brain, what 
Socrates did for the youths of Athena. 
" I am not," said the sage son of a 
sagefemme, "at all wise, and I have 
no discovery the offspring of my own 
mind ; but those who associate with 
me at first appear, some of them, ex- 
ceedingly ignorant; but all, as our inti- 
macy advances, to whom the gods 
grant that privilege, make a wonder- 
ful proficiency, as is evident both to 
themselves and others; and this is 
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clear, that they make this proficiency 
without learning anything of me, but 
from their own resources finding and 
becoming possessed of many things." 

The modern comment on this So- 
cratic argument, is Messrs. Macmil- 
lan's advertisements of forthcoming 
publications, often extending down a 
full column of the Times. To their 
spirit and enterprise we owe the publi- 
cation of many volumes that will not 
be forgotten for a generation or two, 
at least. Much of Archer Butler's 
posthumous fame has been owing to 
his having a Cambridge imprimatur, 
and the stamp of Cambridge scholar- 
ship, put on his sermons and lectures. 

Quvcquid es noster eris, the term of 
Roman enlistment, has been generous- 
ly applied to the writings of our Dub- 
lin professor and Irish country rector. 
Professor Reichel, of Belfast, another 
distinguished alumnus of our Irish Al- 
ma Mater, has sent out a volume of 
sermons on the Lord's Prayer, under 
Messrs. Macmillan's auspices ; and if 
Irish talent cannot find a market at 
home — of which, with all our patriot- 
ism, we confess we are not sanguine — 
we cannot suggest better than to enlist 
an Irish brigade of letters for foreign 
service under a Cambridge publisher. 
Like the O'Donnells and MacMahons 
in France and Spain, our soldiers of 
fortune carry their talent for letters 
as well as for arms to a better market 
when they cross the water. 

To write on Becent Cambridge 
Literature without reviewing some re- 
cent work of our Cambridge levia- 
than, Dr. Whewell, would imply that 
the primacy in the world of Cam- 
bridge letters was vacant May the 
day be far distant when that well- 
won primacy is void. To Dr. Whe- 
well, then, of living Cambridge au- 
thors, we yield the first place. Meta- 
physician, moralist, mathematician, 
mechanist, and cosmogonist (if fame 
be no liar in attributing to him the au- 
thorshipof the" Plurality of Worlds"), 
his active mind has made a sweep of 
all subjects into his great drag-net of 
learning, and drawn them together, 
good and bad, to land. Whether it 
is within human attainment to make 
any commensurate use of such various 
branches of learning, is another and 
a difficult question to answer ; but 



as nature is sparing of such prodigies, 
we may safely admire them on this 
side of idolatry. 

Dr. WhewelTs contributions to 
mental science have been reviewed 
man article in this Magazine last year.* 
We agree so entirely with the writer, 
in his estimate of Dr. Whewell as a 
moralist, that we only refer to it, and 
pass on to that branch of study in 
which the Master of Trinity is facile 
primeps, as the Historian of the In- 
ductive Sciences, the Philosopher of 
Scientific Ideas, and the Interpreter 
of the " Novum Organon Renovatum." 

Dr. Whewell's other writings, ex- 
cellent as they are, all bearing evident 
traces of a fresh and original mind, 
are more or less waptpya works, by 
the way. The work to which he has 
given his strength has been the task 
of reuniting Idealism and the Induct- 
ive Method. 

The disciples of Bacon have gener- 
ally studied physics in the wake of 
their master, and mental science in 
the wake of Locke and his French 
interpreters. There has thus grown 
up a connexion between the two, 
which has seemed more intimate than 
it need be. Bacon taught, we all 
know, the method of experiment; 
it was but a step further to say that 
all our knowledge was the result of 
experience; and to write ? as Locke 
dia, a history of the origin of our 
ideas, derived: from sensation, and a 
faculty called reflection, which comes 
in awkwardly in his system as a kind 
of afterthought, and which his French 
followers, with more consistency, at 
once expunged. Ever since, the school 
of Bacon, in physics, and the school 
of Locke, in metaphysics, have stood 
side by side, and the method of the 
one lent some of its unimpeachable 
credit to the method of the other. 
M. Comte, in France, and Mr. Mill, in 
England, have seized on and held 
this important position. The induct- 
ive method has been thrown up as a 
breastwork, to cover the otherwise 
untenable position of mental empiric- 
ism. That our ideas are transformed 
sensations is so revolting to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, that it can 
only be introduced under cover of 
Bacon's great name and the inductive 
method. The steps are as follows : — 
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Our knowledge of the world without 
us seems to be little more than a 
transformed sensation ; we see, touch, 
taste, handle, and thus come to a judg- 
ment, every step of which is verified 
by the testimony of the senses. We 
have only, then, to take a part for 
the whole of our knowledge, and to 
extend to the world within this in- 
ference from our knowledge of the 
world without, and the rest is easy. 
Bight and wrong, true and false, 
beauty and discord, are facts of ex- 
perience, just as much as red and 
green, tall and short, sweet and sour. 
The understanding, that judges by 
the senses, is confounded with the 
reason, that judges by laws of its own ; 
and thus sensualism establishes itself 
on the credit of the inductive method. 
To dispute the Lockeian origin of our 
ideas seems almost to dispute the 
supremacy of Bacon's method with 
physical sciences; and no doubt in- 
judicious and reactionary idealists, 
like Von Schlegel, Count Joseph de 
Maistre ; and others, have provoked 
this insinuation by refuting empiric- 
ism, not only in moral, but also in 
physical science, and overwhelming 
Bacon, Newton, and Boyle, in their 
sweeping invectives against French 
encyclopaedism. 

Now Dr. Whewell has done a real 
service to truth, in reconciling ideal- 
ism and the inductive method, and 
stating, with great precision, how 
the two may be combined. As the 
historian of the inductive sciences, 
his loyalty to Bacon's method is deep 
and sincere, while, at the same time, 
he underprops the inductive method 
with certain supports from the axioms 
of thought or necessary truths, which 
Bacon, its first explorer, was not care- 
ful enough to give it In cutting in- 
to a salt mine, the miner is careful 
not to bring his galleries in on him, 
and so he props while he excavates. 
It is a wise abstinence to spare that 
without which the work cannot be 
carried on at all. Such is the use of 
hypothesis in the study of nature, 
the props and arches of our under- 
ground work. To pull them away and 
utilize them too soon, would be as 
unwise as the miner filling his salt- 
basket with the pillar that keeps the 
roof overhead from crushing him. 
Utilitarians of the school of experi- 
ment do not always see this. They 
work by the piece ; and he is the best 



miner who brings up the fullest salt- 
basket. The idealist, on the other 
hand, who believes that the mind can 
work only by laws of its own, who 
believes that there must be an idea 
at work in the mind of the discoverer 
before the discovery is made, and 
who scouts those experiments soli- 
tary, upon which Bacon wasted so 
much precious time — time lost as if 
Sir Christopher Wren had left his 
model-room to take wages as a hod- 
man amid the rubbish of old St 
Paul's — an idealist such as Dr. Whe- 
well, is the truest exponent and in- 
terpreter of the modern inductive 
method. 

The question between Dr. Whewell 
and Mr. Mill is the question whether 
thought suggests things or things sug- 
gest thought We do not pretend 
that either of these two alternatives 
can be rigorously true, but one of them 
— they cannot both be equally true — 
must approximate more to the truth 
than the other. Shall we, then, say 
with Dr. Whewell that thought sug- 
gests things, or with Mr. Mill that 
things suggest thought ? Let us test 
it by the case of the two greatest liv- 
ing examples of success in the pursuit 
of the inductive method, Professors 
Owen and Faraday. Both of these emi- 
nent men have made more successful 
experiments or guesses at truth in their 
several departments than any other 
men of their age. Now will it be 
said that it was by the " eye with- 
out" or the " eye within" that Owen 
discovered the dinornis of New Zea- 
land by the test of a bone so like a 
mutton bone that Owen had difficulty 
to persuade his friends that it had 
not smoked at the London Tavern a 
few days before. Or, again, is Fara- 
day only a little more keen-sighted — 
" wide-awake," a Yankee would say 
— in detecting and distinguishing 
magnetics and diamagnetics, and tor- 
turing nature into confessing her last 
secret that electricity is a property, a 
force around all molecules, and that 
heat, chemical decomposition, and 
magnetism, are only states of matter 
acted on by a universal law of atoms 
and forces. 

In these two instances, both se- 
lected from the strictly inductive 
sciences, has thought suggested things 
or have things suggested thought! 
Which has been the inventor — the 
mind that put the phenomena toge- 
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ther by weight and measure, or the 
phenomena which, meeting by a for- 
tuitous concurrence of atoms, found 
on a hasty experiment the mind to 
observe it 1 Does not common lan- 
guage contradict the latter supposi- 
tion? There are discoveries, it is 
true, which come upon us by acci- 
dent, as it is said the manufacture of 
glass was discovered by the vitreous 
appearance of some sand and kelp by 
the sea-shore. In such cases, thmgs 
may suggest thought, but with inven- 
tions, properly so called, thought sug- 
gests tilings. The scholastic dispute, 
whether, when a horse is led to water 
by a halter, the man leads the horse, 
or the horse leads the man, is the case 
in question between Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. Mill If the horse leads the man, 
then Mr. Mill is right ; but, if com- 
mon sense gives it that the man leads 
the horse, then Dr. Whewell is right 
— it is the mind which invents, by 
using in the discovery of truth certain 
laws or axioms of thought : and the 
more clearly and strongly these laws 
of thought are understood, the more 
certain the grasp of truth, the greater 
the range of discovery. 

We have to thank Dr. Whewell for 
a new and cheaper edition of his 
"History of the Inductive Sciences,"* 
and for a recast of his " Philosophy 
of the Inductive Sciences," divided 
into two parts, the first of which has 
just been published in two volumes, 
uniform with the above, under the 
title of "The History of Scientific 
Ideas."t 

The foregoing remarks have placed 
the reader in a position to understand 
Dr. WhewelTs division of his subject 
into a two-fold history: first, a his- 
tory of the discoveries themselves; 
secondly, a history of the scientific 
ideas, by realizing which, first, those 
discoveries were afterwards made. 
Dr. Whewell enumerates what he calls 
the fundamental antitheses of philo- 
sophy. First, the antithesis between 
thought and things. He illustrates 
this antithesis by the case of the 
heavenly bodies, and the orbits they 



move in. A man kept in a dark 
world would know nothing of the 
bodies themselves; a brute animal 
sees the bodies, but knows nothing of 
their orbits. In the one case, we have 
thought without things — in the other 
case, things without thought The 
two are thus distinguishable ideas, 
although in our acquisition of know- 
ledge, they are and must be insepa- 
rable; we cannot venture to prefer one 
over the other. The next fundamen- 
tal antithesis is that between neces- 
sary and experiential truths : the one 
are certain and intuitive, the other 
derived and contingent Deduction 
and induction, theories and facts, re- 
flection and sensation, subjective and 
objective, matter and form, are the 
remaining categories or fundamental 
antitheses of thought by which Dr. 
Whewell attempts to classify induc- 
tive science. We cannot do more 
than give the spirit of the book. Ex- 
tracts and the table of contents the 
reader may get on consulting the ori- 
ginal. But we can only commend 
" The History of Scientific Ideas" as 
the most characteristic and enduring 
of Dr. WhewelTs many writings. In 
the domain of pure physics, or even 
of pure metaphysics, he is surpassed 
by men like Faraday, on the one 
hand, or the late Sir William Hamil- 
ton, on the other ; but he plants his 
foot astride both : and here ? it must 
be acknowledged, his step is that of 
a giant His application of the great 
laws of thought— the ideas of time, 
space, number — of cause and effect, 
motion, force, matter— the " History 
of the Inductive Sciences" — is both 
novel and forcible. The idealism of 
the positive sciences and mechanical 
arts is little suspected by the ordinary 
run of their admirers. The staple 
lecturers, for instance, of mechanics' 
institutes— the popular exponents of 
Bacon, with Lord Macaulay at their 
head, all congratulate science that 
it is delivered from the tyranny of 
ideas, and that we are in a matter-of- 
fact age; whereas, as the reader of 
Dr. Whewell's volumes will soon dis- 



• History of the Inductive Sciences. By William Whewell, d.d., Master of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. The Third Edition, with Additions. London : John 
W. Parker and Son. 

f History of Scientific Ideas. By William Whewell, d.d., being the First Part of 
the «* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences." The Third Edition* in two vols. 
London : John W. Parker and Son. 1858. 
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cover, a mental act is necessary to 
make every act of perception possible. 

"All the world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half -create 
And what perceWe." 

Thus the mind is at once active and 
passive ; at once, and the same time, 
it is suggesting and suggested; though, 
as Dr. VVTiewell remarks, most men 
suppose the mind is passive rather 
than active in acquiring knowledge 
of the external world. 

The following criticism on Locke 
will not only explain Dr. Whewell's 
position, but place in a clear light 
Defore the reader what is meant by 
scientific ideas : — 

•• There is a great difference between 
Locke's account of sensation and reflec- 
tion, and our view of sensation and ideas. 
He is speaking of the origin of our know- 
ledge ; we of its nature and composition. 
He is content to say that all the know- 
ledge, which we do not receive directly 
by sensation, we obtain by reflex acts 
of the mind which make up his reflec- 
tion. But we hold that there is no sen- 
sation without an act of the mind, and 
that the mind's activity is not only 
reflexly exerted upon itself, but di- 
rectly upon objects, so as to perceive in 
them connexions and relations which 
are not sensations. He is content to put 
together under the name of reflection, 
everything in our knowledge which is 
not sensation. We are to attempt to 
analyze all that is not sensation — not 
only to say it consists of ideas, but to 
point out what those ideas are ; and to 
show the mode in which each of them 
enters into our knowledge. His purpose 
was to prove that there are no ideas 
except the reflex acts of the mind ; our 
endeavour will be to show that the acts 
of the mind, both direct and reflex, are 
governed by certain laws which may be 
conveniently termed ideas. Locke's use 
of the word idea, is, as the reader will 
pereeive, different from ours. He uses 
the word, as he says, which serves best 
to stand for whatsoever is the object of 
the understanding, when a man thinks. 
It might be shown that this separation of 
the mind itself from the ideal objects 
about which it is employed in thinking, 
may lead to very erroneous results. But 
it may suffice to observe, that we use the 
word ideas in the manner already ex- 
plained, to express that element supplied 
by the mind itself, which must be com- 
bined with sensation in order to pro- 



duce knowledge. For our ideas are not 
objects of thought, but rather laws of 
thought. Ideas are not synonymous 
with notions ; they are principles which 
give to our notions whatever they con- 
tain of truth." 

Dr. Whewell thus carries the war 
into the enemy's country. The school 
of mind-in-matter had asserted that 
thought was only a transformed sensa- 
tion. Dr. Whewell retaliates by show- 
ing that sensation is rather transform- 
ed thought The sensualists exclaimed 
" Nil in iniellectu quod turn prius in 
senm." He transposes the truth, and 
flings it back as "Si I in sensu quod 
non prius in intellect u" 

We cannot estimate too highly 
Dr. Whewell's services in setting 
physical and metaphysical truths at 
one together. A master in both 

Erovinces of thought, he has wisely 
eld the balance between the two, 
and shown that all our knowledge is 
made up of thought suggesting things, 
and things suggesting thought; and 
that to rend these two asunder is to 
destroy the perfect and even balance 
of our nature between mind and mat- 
ter. We look with anxiety for the 
remaining part of the philosophy of 
the inductive sciences— the " 2? ovum 
Organon Renovatum." When this 
is completed, the Master of Trinity 
will have laid down a chart of human 
progress between Bacon's days and 
our own. It will be a task of no 
ordinary interest to compare the anti- 
cipations of the one with the record- 
ed results of the other. 

From Whewell to Bacon — from the 
" Novum Organon Renovatum" to its 
great original — is a step over two 
centuries and a half of time. But we 
need not leave the great quadrangle 
of Trinity— its ancient gateways — its 
fountain and grass plots — its royal 
founders, looking at each other from 
their stone niches across the great 
court We have no reason to think that 
the scene, as we look at it to-day, differs 
very considerably from that which 
Francis Bacon looked on two hundred 
and eighty years ago, when as a youth 
of sixteen he was a commoner in the 
university, and under the tuition of 
Dr. Whitgift the Master of Trinity. 
The " Editio Princeus''* of Bacon, has 
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at length Been the light : and, "as in 
private duty bound/' three Trinity 
men have combined to raise this 
monument to the greatest name that 
Trinity ever enrolled on her books. 
The history and plan of this edition, 
is this : — it is to be issued in three 
divisions ; 1st. The Philosophical and 
Literary Works ; 2nd. The Profes- 
sional; 3rd. The Occasional. This tri- 
partite division of Bacon's works was 
made upwards of ten years ago ; and 
the triumvirate Mr. Spedding, Mr. 
Ellis, and Mr. Heath had set to work, 
when iinfortunately Mr. Ellis' health 
failed, and he was obliged to abandon 
his share of the undertaking to Mr. 
Spedding. Five volumes have already 
appeared,* which together complete 
the first division, ot Philosophical 
Works. The sixth volume, which is 
to commence the Professional Works, 
is already in the press, so that this 
great edition of Bacon gives promise of 
a speedy and prosperous completion. 
All that printer, publisher, and edi- 
tor could do for Bacon, have been done 
in this edition. The price, eighteen 
shillings per volume, is the only 
objection we have to it It is a hard 
case when enterprising publishers and 
learned editors get up works like these 
"regardless of expense." The only 
unregarded interest is that of the 
poor student. As we take down these 
crisp octavos, glittering to the eye 
like the forbidden fruit of knowledge, 
we feel that a prohibitive price has 
been put on these volumes, only to 
enhance our temptation. 

"Oh! too convincing dangerously dear/' 

we exclaim as we shut the volumes 
in despair at the price. 

The general preface to the Philo- 
sophicalWorks, by Mr. Ellis, is a model 
of a preface; it says neither too much 
nor too little. It tries an editor's 
mettle to give a succinct account of 
the method which Bacon himself had 



not elaborated, and which lie before 
us the disjecta menfbra of a system 
notyet put together. 

The two great features of the Ba- 
conian method are, absolute certainty 
and a mechanical mode of procedure. 
With regard to absolute certainty, 
Bacon's induction differed from the 
ordinary induction permumerationem 
simplicem in this, tnat when this con- 
clusion by simple enumeration is at 
best precarious, and may be overturn- 
ed by one instance to the contrary, 
the new method by rejecting nega- 
tive instances has already accounted 
for all the facts, and therefore can 
draw a general conclusion. Absolute 
certainty is thus one of the marks of 
true induction. 

Another is, that it renders all men 
equally capable, or nearly so, of mak- 
ing discoveries; and this is illustrated 
by the difficulty of describing a circle 
libera manu, whereas every one can 
do it with a pair of compasses. Bacon 
forgot, we think, what Mr. Rarey has 
so naively told his horse-breaking 
friends, that he can train a horse but 
he cannot give his owner brains. The 
difference between Rarey and the lout 
who kicks some of his own stupidity 
and vice into the horse he rides, is the 
difference between Bacon and hia 
mechanical followers. We will back 
Faradav describing a circle around 
some electrical puzzle, libera manic, 
against the best compasses of an in- 
ferior mind — one leg is better than 
two crutches. 

That the idea is before the fact, 
never seems to have occurred to 
Bacon. In the first place, the ob- 
servations would never have been 
made, except under the guidance of 
some preconceived idea. To this the 
primary idea or anticipatio natural, 
must succeed some hypothesis — ani- 
mi j 'actus liber, as the schoolmen de- 
fined it — and out of this anticipation 
and hypothesis, guided and governed 



• The sixth volume, and first of the Literary Works, has just been published as 
we go to press. It contains the Histo»y of Henry VII. ; the Character of Julius 
Caesar, and other Historical Fragments, some published for the first time ; the 
Essays, with an appendix, containing notices of the early editions, as well as some 
curious specimens of spurious essays, attributed to Bacon. The volume closes 
with a Latin and English version of the De Sapientia Veterum. The introduction 
and notes to the History of Henry VII. are the most remarkable features in the 
volume. Mr. Spedding pleads hard, and we think successfully, to establish 
Bacon's reputation as a great historian. He has shown that this brief account of 
the reign of Henry VII. is the best and most reliable picture of the man, and has 
been copied by all succeeding historians. 
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by facte, no doubt, we come to a 
general law, which is still only an 
idea : for what are the laws of nature 
but our ideas about the course of 
nature, true or false, according as they 
agree or not with God's ideas of the 
same. Bacon's shortcoming, from 
leaving out of view the use of ideas 
in our discovery of facts, is very 
clearly pointed out by Mr. Ellis. A 
more competent editor could not be 
found : for to call no man master is 
the only stay for the mind ready to 
sink into hero worship and system 
worship. There is no slavery so ab- 
ject as that of the disciple to some 
philosophical chief. No student, then, 
should take up Bacon without read- 
ing Whewell's "History of Scientific 
Ideas." The one is the just comple- 
ment of the other. "VVe consider it 
a happy augury for Cambridge that, 
in the home wnere the great father 
of empiricism was trained, another, 
secona only to him, has arisen to 
modify these tendencies. The world 
may not be as ready to acknowledge 
that Whewell's idealism is the neces- 
sary counterpart of Bacon's induction; 
but — magna est Veritas. 

A little book, entitled the "Difficul- 
ties of Belief,"* by the Rev. Thomas 
Rawson Birks 2 was published two years 
ago by Macimllan, and attracted the 
attention of some readers, " few and 
fit." Had it been proclaimed with 
great pomp of words, as a new "Theo- 
dicee, or Vindication of the Ways of 
God to Men ;" or preached from the 
University pulpit, by the Christian 
advocate; or ushered into type as 

'* Knight that entereth after herald's praise,* 1 

as the " Restoration of Belief" 
was under an imposing shadow of 
the anonymous; much more would 
have been thought and written on it 
than, we believe, was the case. Still, 
as a treatise on the origin of evil can 
hardly be out of date in two years, 
and as we have not seen it cheapened 
by Mr. Mudie, on his list of stale 
novels and cast reviews, we will ven- 
ture to remind our readers of it 

Those who know Mr. Birks will 
feel that the book is a reflection of 
the man. The ex-Fellow of Trinity 



has drunk deeply into the spirit of 
Newton ; and, if we understand him 
aright, would only claim to be the 
little child casting pebbles into the 
ocean of an infinite mystery — the ex- 
istence of evil under the government 
of the All-good. 

The outline of Mr. Birks' argument 
is briefly as follows : — The existence 
of moral evil is the dark shadow 
which dims our view of the Divine 
perfections. Reason having climbed 
the mountain top to greet the rising 
sun, finds itself wrapped in a chill 
mist The shadow of evil has fallen 
around it, and shrouds God from 
view. Reason, thus beclouded, can 
only explain the existence of evil on 
one of two suppositions : either God 
is all-mighty, but not all-good ; or 
all-good, but not all-mighty. 

Christian theism cannot, of course,' 
give up either His power or goodness, 
and so is obliged to invent some mid- 
dle theory of the existence of evil, 
consistent with the divine omnipo- 
tence. The solution generally given 
is that God permits the evil that 
he could certainly prevent His 
omnipotence could easily have hinder- 
ed the first entrance of evil, or could 
banish it this instant by an act of 
sovereign will; but there are wise 
reasons why evil has been permitted 
and is allowed to continue. "A great- 
er sjood is hereby to be scoured in the 
end, and the various attributes of the 
Creator are to be more signally dis- 
played in the severity of His justice 
and the riches of His grace." 

But this account of the permission 
of evil is only a seeming saving of 
the divine omnipotence, and that at 
the expense of his precious attributes 
of wisdom and goodness. To do evil 
that good may come, is forbidden to 
men. Shall we attribute to God 
what we dare not allow in men 1 Is 
it not a reflection both on the good- 
ness and justice of God to use evil in 
order to draw out and develop more 
good ? If with men the means must 
be good as well as the end, much 
more so with God. 

The words of a judicious commen- 
tator, "God could doubtless convert 
and save all men and all devils, but 



* The Difficulties of Belief, in connexion with the Creation and the Fail Br 
Thomas Raweon Birks, Rector of Kelsall, Herts, formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge; Macmillan and Co. 
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he has wise reasons for not doing it," 
express the popular notions with re- 
gard to the divine sovereignty. Mr. 
Kirks' account of the same difficulty 
is very different, and, we think, far 
more satisfactory. 

•• If the mind of man,'' he says, "was 
perfect in knowledge, no conception it 
forms could ever involve contradictory 
elements. But this is not really the 
case. An ignorant and erring fancy 
may associate many things in words 
which are quite incompatible. The 
greater our ignorance, the wider must be 
the sphere of these illusions. It is true 
that in these cases the mind cannot form 
a clear and full conception. This is the 
reason why the real incongruity remains 
concealed. But it is plain that such im- 
possibilities may be accounted possible, 
and may pass current for awhile in the 
forum of human speculations. The 
child, who has just learned the meaning 
of an angle or a triangle, may think it 
possible and easy to construct a three- 
sided figure, whose angles shall be great- 
er or less than two right angles ; or to 
vary the dimensions of a right-angled 
triangle, so that the square on its hypo- 
thenuse shall exceed those on its sides by 
a definite quantity. So, too, the novice 
in dynamics may conceive such motions 
to be impressed on a system of atoms by 
their mutual action alone, that their 
centre of gravity may revolve in a circle. 
The geometer knows that these prob- 
lems are impossible in their own nature. 
They do not come within the province 
of omnipotence to execute, but of om- 
niscience to discern their internal con- 
tradiction. Thousands of similar ex- 
amples may be drawn from the range of 
pure science, to prove that many things 
are really contradictory and impossible, 
in which the eye of ignorance can see 
no contradiction whatever." 

Mr. Birks, having thus set bounds, 
not to God's omnipotence, but to our 
loose notions of what omnipotence 
may effect, proceeds to show that the 
God who cannot lie, with whom is no 
variableness or shadow of turning, 
cannot upset or reverse his own laws, 
or act. on matter, by spiritual, or on 
spirit by material laws. 

«* The Almighty himself can act upon 
his creatures only in conformity with 
the nature of the being he has himself 
bestowed. Atoms or worlds may be 
transported by His almighty fiat from 
place to place with the speed of light- 
ning, but they cannot bo impressed by 
arguments, allured by promises, or terri- 
fied by warnings. On the other hand, 
conscious spirits must be open to every 



variety of moral suasion ; and motives 
high as heaven and deep as hell may be 
brought to bear by the supreme Go- 
vernor upon the conscience and the 
heart ; but they cannot be the subject of 
merely mechanical impulses, like un- 
conscious matter, and must be acted 
upon, so far as we can comprehend, 
even by their Creator himself, in strict 
agreement with their essential laws of 
spiritual being. Repentance, the deep- 
est work of grace, is not a physical but 
a moral change. Of such an effect no 
physical force whatever is an adequate 
cause, and it can result only from the 
moral suasion of warnings and pro- 
mises, hopes and fears, acting with con- 
joint and powerful energy upon the 
will, and subduing it into captivity to 
the will of God." 

Whence, then, the origin of evil, 
since it is neither produced nor per- 
mitted by God? How was it first 
produced, and how afterwards pro- 
pagated 1 

Sir. Birks' account of metaphysical 
evil is very much the same as that of 
Leibnitz. In this chapter, we have 
no advance on the celebrated argu- 
ment of the "Theodicee." The creature 
is " made subject to vanity ;" it lies 
that is midway between being and 
non-l>eing ; it is finite, and therefore 
limited. All evil is on the side of 
non-being; there is a dark side to 
every bright object — wherever there 
is sunshine there is shade. " Even the 
seed represents the essential dua- 
lity of the universe. It strikes root 
downward into unconscious matter, 
but it also strives upward into the 
light and air of heaven, where it de- 
velops the nobler part of its being." 
As with plants, so with animals — in 
everything finite there is defect All 
things strive upward, say some — all 
things tend downwards, say others: 
it comes to the same thing, whether 
we run up the scale or run down it 
Fire, mist, mucus, monad, mussel, 
monkey, man — there is defect in all 
of these in relation to the one above 
it It is because it falls short of the 
class above it that metaphysicians are 
pleased to say it inclines to evil. It 
is curious that the popular, and per- 
haps correct account of the origin of 
evil is exactly the reverse of this. It 
is for aspiring to more being, not for 
putting up with less, that evil began. 

" Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell ; 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel." 

There is, in fact, a vast difference be- 
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tween defect and defectibility. Leib- 
nitz was but playing with the subject 
when he broached this theory of me- 
taphysical evil To say that the crea- 
ture is only finite, and that what is 
finite may fail or fall, is only to say 
that things are as they arc — a most 
impotent and lame conclusion to such 
sounding premises. 

Leibnitz' conception of evil as de- 
fect leads to his theory of optimism, 
or that God, of many possible worlds, 
selects the best under all circum- 
stances. The true idea of evil dis- 
solves away in this system into a pro- 
cess in the development of good. God 
is as much the identity of good and 
evil as, according to Spinoza, he is 
the identity of substance and form, 
or of Hegef, of being and non-being. 
To set out with the metaphysical idea 
of evil in search of the moral is like 
finding a north-west passage to the 
tropics ; in sailing to the lands of the 
sun, you stick fast in floes of thick- 
ribbed ice. On your way to eternal 
summer, you are caught and fast- 
bound in the hard grip of winter: you 
are fortunate if you can sail back 
again; but never, if wise, will you 
attempt such a short cut again. Mr. 
Birks, if our views are correct, might 
expunge chapter ii, on the nature of 
evil, without much loss to the main 
course of the argument. 

In chapter iii, Mr. Birks is nearer 
the mark when he connects the origin 
of evil with the creation of free agents. 
Deserting Leibnitz, and exposing, in 
a few masterly sentences, the fallacy 
of optimism, he strikes out an argu- 
ment of his own. which is as follows: 
— " We must enlarge still further the 
sphere of omniscient wisdom, even at 
tne price of seeming to contract the 
range of omnipotence: we must trans- 
fer to one divine perfection what the 
darkened mind of man has referred 
to another; we must maintain that 
moral evil is an inseparable result 
of the creation of free moral agents, 
and is the object of foresight to the 
omniscient wisdom, but not of pre- 
vention even by almighty power : out 
that having been foreseen, infinite 
power, wisdom, and love have con- 
spired to provide a wonderful remedy; 
so that where sin abounded, grace 
will much more abound, and death 
shall at last be swallowed up in a 
glorious victory." Two main prin- 
ciples have thus to be established. 



First, that the entrance of moral evil 
is due entirely to the mutable will of 
the creature ; and, secondly, that the 
foresight of its first entrance, and all 
the awful results that have followed 
are no sufficient reason why God 
should have forebornc the highest and 
noblest exercise of his creative power. 
Since evil would then have achieved 
a more fatal triumph in the bare con- 
templation of it as possible, than now 
in its actual entrance and reign, the 
unrevealedlife would have been sealed 
up perpetually within its hidden foun- 
tain. God would have been defrauded 
of his glory, and the universe of its 
being. 

To be brief on so high an argument, 
we are sure that if a Theodicee is pos- 
sible, it is in the direction here in- 
dicated. It is in Christ that all 
things are to be " headed up," as the 
apostle says. As we know not the 
source of the Nile, but know well 
the great sea it flows into, and the 
Delta it there forms, so with eriL 
The story of the Cross is the Delta of 
evil, whose origin mounts up to se- 
cret springs of action in angelic na- 
tures. God neither prevents nor per- 
mits evil. Philosophers have missed 
the mark. He overcomes it "Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good," is the true Theodicee, for 
it is the revelation of God in Christ 

Mr. Birks fills up the gaps of the 
Scripture narrative with a few bold, 
but not improbable conjectures; and 
the story of the fall hangs together 
as follows : — Angels fell, accoroUng to 
Milton and Pope, through pride. The 
one says — 

" Lifted up so high, 
I 'sdeigned subjection, and thought one step 

higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burdensome, still paying, still to ove." 

The other says — 

" In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies. 
All auit their sphere, and rush into the 
skies." 

It is easy to object to this explanation 
of spiritual wickedness in high places. 
Why should Satan "'sdeign subjec- 
tion V 9 for the loftiest intellect must 
have discerned better far than we 
can that between finite and infinite 
there is a gulf fixed. Again, why 
desire to quit in a moment " the debt 
immense of endless gratitude V* Does 
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not Cicero appreciate the true spirit 
of gratitude — heathen that he was — 
better than Milton, when he says in 
the Offices, " that ne who has paid a 
debt is grateful, and he who is grate- 
ful has paid the debt" Gratitude is 
an acquittance in full. It is no bur- 
den to a loving mind to love ; and if 
Satan had not the love at least of 
common gratitude, he had fallen al- 
ready. This hypothesis of the origin 
of evil evidently involves another evil 
more original still. Evil is a fruit in 
a rotten kernel, in which is a worm, 
and in the worm an egg: but what 
is in that egg no microscope can 
tell. Let us give up all conjecture, 
then, as to how Satan was prone to 
evil. 

Mr. Birks corrects the popular con- 
ception of the banishment of the fal- 
len angel at once, and without re- 
prieve, from heaven to hell. He 
traces, on the contrary, three stages 
in Satan's overthrow. In the first, 
he is cast down from heaven to earth 
— in the second, he is chained in the 
abyss, to deceive the nations no more 
— in the third, and last, he is con- 
signed to his final punishment. Satan, 
though a rebel in heart, was a rebel 
at large, on the creation of man. Mil- 
ton's ingenious account of his aerial 
voyage from hell to earth, and en- 
trance into paradise, and near escape 
from a touch of Uriel's spear, are only 
poetic licences. Satan is rather among 
the sons of God, who on a day came 
to present themselves before the Lord, 
and as such, can seduce man on earth 
as he seduced angels in heaven. 

But why is man created so frail and 
fallible 1— why exposed to the temp- 
tations of so wicked a spirit]— why 
are all his posterity entailed in the 
consequence of this primal sin] These 
three objections in the Bible are rolled 
into one, and answered thus by Mr. 
Birks : — " The keynote in the consti- 
tution of angels is the pure delight of 
God in the sinless perfection of his 
reasonable creatures. In the creation 
of angels, all things were disposed with 
a view to their continued stability; 
but when the truth, already known to 
his omniscience, had become a mourn- 
ful fact, in the eye of the universe, the 
God of truth recognisesthe mutability 
of the creature in all the arrangements 
of a second creation. The keynote in the 
formation of man is no longer sinless 
and unfaUen perfection, but the pos- 



sibility of a redemption, and of a fall 
distinctly foreseen. 

It is remarkable that no hint of re- 
demption to pure spirits is given in 
Scripture ; but to man who sinned in 
the flesh, redemption is promised by 
the flesh : " As by man came death, 
so by man came the resurrection from 
the dead." It was in mercy, then, 
not in judgment, that man was made 
weak through the flesh; and this 
leads to an explanation of the second 
difficulty — why, by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation. We are all damned, it is 
coarsely said, for Adam's eating an 
apple. It was hardly his fault, for 
he did it hard-pressed by his wife, 
and she the dupe of the devil and her 
appetite. Much less is it our fault ; 
and yet we are all condemned before- 
hand; God visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children, not to the 
third and fourth generation, but to 
the third and fourth hundred, if the 
world lasts so long. 

The answer to all this is the sub- 
ject of the latter half of Mr. Birks' 
Dook. Adam sinned for himself, not 
as the covenant head of all his pos- 
terity. His sin, and the consequences 
of his sin, are widely different things. 
We have nothing to say to the one — 
the other we accept as a matter of 
fact very much in analogy, as Bishop 
Butler has shown, with many such 
like cases, in the natural course of the 
world. Original sin is thus "the 
fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man." The interpolation of the 
Assembly of Divines, who, in 1643, 
revised the first fifteen Articles, in a 
Calvinistic sense, inserting the words, 
" together with nis first sin imputed, 
whereby man is wholly deprived of 
original righteousness, is unwar- 
ranted by the tenor of Scripture. 

Adam s sin is not imputed to his 
posterity : it is nowhere said that they 

Serish everlastingly under a sentence 
ecreed beforehand. Their state of 
probation is not a mockery. Man 
came into the world with a bias to 
evil — granted this is his fault and 
corruption— original or birth sin. But 
he is not accountable for this bias — 
his accountability begins at the point 
where conscience begins to accuse and 
excuse. His pravity may become a 
depravity ; he may descend from be- 
ing earthly to being sensual, and sink 
at last to the devilish state. 
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This may serve to extenuate the 
propagation of evil from parent to 
son, down the living chain of Adam's 
posterity, but it does not justify it. 
The justification of the propagation 
of evil by natural descent, is the pro- 
pagation of good by spiritual descent 
All men sinned in Adam, not by im- 
putation from without but internally 
and seminally — and all men are re- 
deemed in Christ The new humanity 
inheres seminally in Christ, as the old 
humanity inhered seminally in Adam. 
The justification is complete, although, 
of course, we cannot clear up all the 
mystery, or say when any or all the 
posterity of the one shall be included 
under the posterity of the other. 
With George Herbert, we must close 
this high argument, with the wise 
couplet— 

" What Adam lost and forfeited for ail, 
Christ keepoth now, who cannot fail or faU." 

Mr. Birks has cleared up a great 
deal that is confused and erroneous. 
Unitarian objections all spring out of 
a caricature more or less wilful of the 
Augustinian or Calvinistic scheme. 
Give the true portrait and the laugh 
is turned against the caricatura Mr. 
Birks has rendered this eminent ser- 
vice to truth ; and we know no more 
valuable alterative to the strong say- 
ings of some of our popular preachers, 
of the Spurgeon school particularly, 
than this. That eminent divine of 
Surrey Gardens, "lotus teres atque 
roturidus" has a good deal to unlearn 
and a good deal to modify in his well- 
rounded and compact " body of divi- 
nity." Will none of his admirers pre- 
sent him with a copy of the " Diffi- 
culties of Belief," or, bettor still, per- 
suade him to read it It may con- 
ciliate him to know that Mr. Birks, 
too, is a Supralapsarian, though of a 
very different school. He, too, holds 
that redemption was provided before 
Adam fell, or even was created ; that 
God, foreknowing the frailty of the 
creature, instead of creating another 
order of angels, to fall like the first, 
created spirits veiled in flesh; and, 
anticipating their fall in the flesh, 
had provided for their redemption in 
the nesh. The other Supralapsarian 
scheme, that Godj foreknowing Adam 
would fall, and intending to impute 
Adam's transgression to unborn mil- 
lions of his posterity, selected a few 
out of that mass of perdition to exalt 



hereafter the goodness of God in their 
salvation, as tne justice of God is ex- 
alted in the damnation of the rest 

The reader has now Jonathan Ed- 
wards' scheme and Mr. Birks' to 
choose between ; and if the difficulties 
of belief lie on the one side rather 
than on the other, in the name of 
candour, let him come over to the 
side of simplicity. Nothing but truth 
can come of such diligent sittings of 
truth as those of this book. On the 
origin of evil, the truth we get is but 
a handful winnowed out of a sackful 
of chaff, but even that handful is 
worth the winnowing. 

Mr. Birks has made little out of 
much, and not mado much out of 
little. " A great book" is " a great 
evil" What, then, shall be done to 
the man who has put the great evil 
into a little book i Buy it, read it, 
and recommend it, are our three words 
of advice to the reader. 

"Ne quid nimu" is said to convey 
what most Cambridge men think on 
theological subjects. Now we hate 
boasting, but we are provoked by this 
taunt to say a little of Cambridge 
theology. It is true that the ferment 
of the tractarian movement hardly 
stirred the depths of Cambridge or- 
thodoxy; true, that her professors 
have sat aloof impartially from ex- 
tremes of either High or Low Church 
parties ; but this has not arisen from 
indifference, but from causes lying 
deeper seated in the University itself. 
The Oxford course of logic is here 
unknown; mathematics is the only 
gymnastic in use for disciplining the 
the powers of thought ; and this has 
a tendency to turn the mind off from 
matters of speculative to those of 
demonstrative truth. Paley, our great 
Christain apologist, was not only a 
senior wrangler: he was and is to 
this day the standing type of the Cam- 
bridge order of mind. In that well- 
thumbed book of "Evidences" there 
is not a single proposition which ad- 
mits of more or less which is prob- 
able or contingent. Not a single doubt- 
ful disputation is introduced or even 
glanced at. Now no serious man 
ever pretended that Christianity sets 
at rest all our doubts. The New Tes- 
tament leaves many questions un- 
touched : such as, it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ;" or in pain- 
ful darkness, such as "Lord, are there 
few that shall be saved." YetPialey, 
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with his mathematical eye open for 
demonstrative truth only, is purblind 
to subjects like these, and if we could 
only, like Paley, believe and demon- 
strate, instead of believe and tremble, 
or believe and hope, as the case may 
be, all would be well. But the spe- 
culative side of our nature has its 
rights as well as the logical, and, 
therefore, a book like Paley's is either 
the most satisfactory or the most un- 
satisfactory book we can take up, ac- 
cording as we are inclined to reason 
by our feelings or feel bv our reasons. 
Now, without saying that Oxford is 
speculative and Cambridge demon- 
strative in its theology — a generaliza- 
tion too easy to be true— the studies 
of the place must indispose Cam- 
bridge professors to take a lead in 
points of speculative divinity, to go 
out upon the ideal of the church, or 
dispute on the efficacy of sacramental 
grace, to define ministerial intention. 
or lay down limits to eucharistical 
adoration. Such strife about prob- 
lematical truth is simply abhorrent 
to a plain Paleyan divine. If Dr. 
Hampden, for instance, had been at 
Cambridge he would either have 
never read the schoolmen, or, if so, 
not been arraigned as a rationalizer 
worse than Abelard Mr. Ward, or 
Mr. Newman's ideals of the church 
would have cut a poor figure before 
a class of Cambridge undergraduates, 
who would have sneeringly asked, 
"what does this prove V y As to such 
asceticism as the elder Froude bait- 
ing the flesh with the smell of roast 
goose and starving it afterwards with 
thin slices of toast, it would never 
have stood the ridicule of the com- 
mons table. Cambridge orthodoxy 
is only matter of fact at its best 
estate. It "puts in" its chapels, it 
delivers its lectures, it feasts on scar- 
let days, and fasts now and then on 
the Greek Calends; but it abhors 
what is strong, extravagant, or fana- 
tical ; it dislikes appeals to the feel- 
ings, and what it cannot prove it is 
Erudentially silent upon. Take the 
ite Professor Blunt as an example, 
as old Fuller would say, of the good 
Cambridge divine. " He donneth his 
cap and gown, and proceedeth down 
Trumpington-street to the hall of lec- 
ture. There he standeth, cap in hand, 
as the undergraduates pass in, not 
saying, date obolum £elisario y but 
date tesseram Professcri. He lock- 



eth then to the door, andmounteth the 
rostrum, while sundry of the under- 
graduates, ignavum pecus, peculate 
on his good-nature, and produce shil- 
ling novels to dissipate the time. 
Proceedeth the lecture. An unhappy 
French Calvinist, Daille^ is called up 
for judgment, having used disrespect- 
ful language of the Fathers two cen- 
turies ago.- Shall he rest in peace 1 
No ; let him be dug up, and his ashes 
scattered on the brook, and the brook 
on the river, and the river to the 
ocean, to bear to all lands the shame 
of his accursed deed. Drily the Ladv 
Margaret professor lectureth. yet skil- 
fully. He anatomises Daille, and ex- 
perimenting, in corpore n/t, lays bare 
a nerve or a sinew of patristic lore 
which causeth wonderment in many. 
The lecture ended, the good professor 
counteth his tessera 3 , and marks a 
lecture to each undergraduate in his 
registry book." 

Hut let not Professor Blunt be 
judged by lectures like these, in 
which Daille' and Barbevrac were 
slain, as Sampson slew the lion, to 
find the honey of patristic lore in 
their carcasses. He was able for bet- 
ter things, and did them. His " History 
of the Reformation" is as readable as 
a railway novel, and, we need not 
add, far more improving. It is just 
the style of history we want for 
popular use; the result of a great 
deal of learning condensed into a very 
short compass, and set off by a lively 
and pointed style. It is only a first- 
rate cook that can give the gelatine 
of dry bones and stringy meat. The 
"History of the Reformation" is a con- 
somme of old chroniclers and modern 
Dryasdusts, served up in a little three 
shilling volume of three hundred or 
more duodecimo pages. 

" Sweet duodecimo ; 
None could be prettier, none could be less 
you know.'' 

Professor Blunt's "Undesigned Co- 
incidences" in the Old Testament is an 
extension of Paley's well-known ar- 
gument in the Noras Pattlince. The 
argument is a little out of date now, 
as modern infidelity prefers the other 
horn of the dilemma, and regards the 
inspired writers as enthusiasts rather 
than as impostors. Their genuineness 
is not so much doubted as their autlien- 
ticity. It is taken for granted that 
they are what they describe them- 
selves. The dispute now is whether, 
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being such, they are authentic expo- 
nents of what we ought to believe and 
obey. The Mosaic idea of God, or 
the Pauline idea of Christ, may do 
very well for the age of Moses or the 
age of Paul ; but are we to walk in 
their leading-strings for ever and a 
day ? Thus the question at issue be- 
tween orthodoxy and modern Deism, 
self-styled Spiritualism, is whether 
there is any plenary revelation of the 
word and will of God, or whether 
Moses, Isaiah, and Paul only gave us 
their own intuitions, to be corrected 
or set aside by the much brighter intu- 
itions of such seers and sages as Theo- 
dore Parker, Professor Newman, or 
that Aristarchus Newlight. of whose 
intuitions Bishop Fitzgerald has dis- 
coursed so pleasantly in a pamphlet 
little known in proportion to its 
merits. Professor Blunt's ''Unde- 
signed Coincidences" is, from the fore- 
going considerations, a little out of 
date. It is a "Brown Bess" of the 
school of Paley, which will do little 
execution at long range against the 
invisible sharpshooters of Spiritual- 
ism, but for close quarters we can re- 
commend it still as a trusty weapon ; 
and should modern Deism venture — 
which it is very unlikely to do — to 
oross bayonets on a matter of fact, the 
school of Paley could not lead out a 
truer champion than the late Profes- 
sor Blunt. In Cambridge, at least, 
Christian advocates of the Paleyan 
school will never, we trust, die out 
The succession is handed down now 
through two generations ; and, alto- 
gether, this historical matter-of-fact 
criticism suits the genius loci, and 
that love for demonstrative rather 
than speculative truth which marks 
the mathematical mind. 

Of several posthumous volumes 
of Professor Blunt, we will select for 
notice a course of lectures on Church 
history, delivered during the Lent 
term of 1864, but which the author 
did not live to see through the press.* 
If Cambridge theology is to be judged 
by one book, let it be by these lec- 
tures. The age of patristic lore is 
past and gone : we may mourn over 
Bollandists and Benedictines, but the 
race is palaeozoic, and the earth has 



ceased to bear monsters of learning. 
But if Mabillon or Fleury were to 
rise and hear Professor Blunt dis- 
course on the age of Cyprian, and 
adorn a lapidarian gallery with in- 
scriptions dug out of the Catacombs 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers, they 
would be compelled to own that* de- 
generate as we were, patristic lore had 
not quite died out, and that the "Ul- 
timus Romanorum" still survived in 
the soundest of Protestant divines — 
Professor Blunt But in one point Bol- 
landist and Benedictine would yield 
the palm to Professor Blunt The Je- 
suit Fathers of Antwerp, or the Bene- 
dictines of Paris, could tell more 
minutely, perhaps, what Christians 
thought and did in the fourth century; 
but in their knowledge of the doctrine 
and discipline of the first century, they 
were children to Professor Blunt 
They knew the Greek Fathers, he 
knew his Greek Testament as no Ro- 
mish divine ever knew it His know- 
ledge of the New Testament is some- 
thing wonderful. He can divine a 
meaning out of a random text, as a 
rod in the ground was supposed to 
divine hidden gold. In minute criti- 
cism, nothing could surpass Professor 
Blunt's ingenuity: a commonplace 
text rendered up a new meaning; 
and out of stray allusions, the force 
of a Greek particle, or the emphasis of 
a Greek aajective, the apostles are 
produced as authorities for Episco- 
pacy and the Liturgy, surplices, 
chants, cathedrals, the weekly offer- 
tory, and the rights of vestrymen and 
churchwardens. All such, and many 
more, are extracted, as gold out of 
quartz, by the quicksilver of an inge- 
nious mind. Quotation is impossible, 
so thick-strewed are the references to 
the Epistles. We think, in fine, that 
Mabillon might say of Blunt, as Owen 
is reported to have said of John Bun- 
van, that he would give up all his 
learning to know the Bible as well. 
Let the following suffice as an in- 
stance of this minute knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture : — 

41 It is impossible to read the New 
Testament without being struck with 
the marks of Roman occupation and 
ownership which present themselves on 



• A History of the Cfiristian Church duriny the First Three Centuries. By the 
Rev. J. J. Blunt, b.d., late Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Univeratv of 
Cambridge. London : John Murray. 1866, 
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all sides. At every turn, even in scenes 
the most remote, the broad arrow of 
Rome predominates. Roman soldiers 
appear from time to time, some to ask a 
blessing, some to receive an admonition, 
some to maintain the laws. They were 
in attendance on the cross ; they rescue 
Paul firom the people ; they escort him 
and the prisoners to Home. Roman coins 
are the money we read of. The house- 
holder agrees with the labourer for a 
denarius. The image and superscrip- 
tion of the coin in common currency is 
Caesar's. The poor widow throws into 
the treasury a quadrans. The two 
sparrows arc sold for an assarius. So 
of measures — the candle is not to be put 
under a modius. Rome is the "far 
country w to which persons in Judea are 
described as repairing on matters of 
business or of dissipation — to waste an 
estate— to seek a kingdom— to appeal 
unto Caesar. Roman authority institutes 
a census or taxing: a Roman governor 
presides over it. The Roman language 
contends with the native. The inscrip- 
tion over the cross is in Latin, as well 
as in Hebrew and Greek. My name is 
4 Legion,' says the evil spirit. Herod 
sends a speculator to behead John. Bar- 
sabas is surnamed Justus. We read of 
a •census,' a 'praetorian,' a centurio,' 
a • colonia,' a ' custodia.' In the Greek 
of the country, the phraseology of Rome 
lurks in its very construction. * Have 
me excused (Luke xiv., 18) — liabe me 
excusatum.' * Give diligence (Luke xii. , 
5») — da operant— -to satisfy the people 
(Mark xv., \b) — populo satisfacerc' 
• oBov ttouiv (Mark h., 23)— iter face re.* 
' Koptf/OTepov sex* (J° nn i y '» 52 ) — melius 
habuerit.' * vlaroc aWopivov (John iv. , 
14) — aqua salientis.' " 

Cambridge classical scholarship 
prided itself on its accuracy; Ox- 
ford on its genial comprehension of 
ancient life and history. We have 
trained up the most eminent philo- 
logers: Oxford the best historians of 
Greek philosophy. The school of 
Arnold, Hampden, Mansel, and Sir 
Alexander Grant, has no existence at 
Cambridge ; on the other hand, Por- 
son, Monk, and Bishop Blomfield have 
carried on the succession of Cam- 
bridge philologers down to our own 
day. To mention names would be in- 
vidious, where so many excel in this 
great school of criticism. Bentley, 
incomparably the best of Greek cri- 



tics, and the worst of English, is a 
standing type to this day of Cam- 
bridge scholarship. It must be con- 
fessed it wants breadth. In Oxford, 
a good classic must, perforce, be a 
skilled logician ; he must have mas- 
tered the thoughts, as well as the 
idiom of Plato and Aristotle. At 
Cambridge, on the other hand, the 
moral sciences tripos examines in 
the thoughts, and the classical tripos 
only in the language. A first-class 
man in the one may have never got 
beyond a cram translation — a first- 
class man in the other need not know 
the difference between Plato's "Idea" 
and the " Idea" of Locke. 

The attention to minute criticism 
is, we think, excessive at Cambridge. 
It is true, a philosophic mind will re- 
solve solecisms of speech into laws of 
thought, and put a microscope to 
Greek particles till they seem points 
like the needle-top on which angels 
can dance. Dr. Donaldson is an in- 
stance in point; and if all scholars 
were philosophers and philologists 
like Dr. Donaldson, the game woidd 
be worth the candle. As it is, it is a 
strenuous idleness in most cases ; and 
some of our most elegant Cambridge 
scholars are painful proofs how much 
gold leaf may be beaten out to cover 
an image of lead. 

Let us reverently pause. We would 
almost recall what we have written. 
The Rev. C. J. Ellicott, author of five 
volumes of " Commentary on St. Paul's 
Epistles,"* is a proof to the contrary 
that sometimes the highest criticism 
may be turned to the highest uses. 
There is no service which may not be 
a service for Christ; no kind of talent 
which may not be sanctified and meet 
for the master's use. Even of a house- 
maid, George Herbert says — 

" A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, and for Thy laws, 
Makes it, and the action, fine." 

Mr. Ellicott has thus sanctified the 
Greekgrammar. Hoogeven, Bos, Wi- 
ner, KJotz, Donaldson, and many 
others, " nomine grammatici re bar- 
6art," have brought their jargon of 
particles and ellipses, their tehc and 



* Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. PavV* Epistle to the Galatians, 
with a revised translation. By C. J. KUjcott, Hector of Piltou Rutland, and late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. London : John W. Parker and Son. 
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metabatic cases, and anarthrous nouns, 
as helps to the study of St. Paul If 
what the Apostle wrote be any clue 
to what the Apostle though^ then this 
system of interpretation is almost 
perfect. Critics nave often asserted 
that the New Testament writers 
thought in Hebrew and only wrote in 
Greek, so that paraphrase, and not 
translation, was the proper way to 
get at their meaning. It was easy to 
heap together instances of these He- 
braisms, and to show that St. John, 
particularly in the Book of Revela- 
tions, is translating his thoughts out 
of Old Testament Hebrew into Hel- 
lenistic Greek. But, after all, there is 
a limit to this Hebraismus. A Greek 
grammar will help to detect the la- 
tent thought, particularly in the 
Apostle Paul. And Mr. Ellicott not 
only handles his grammar, as a first- 
class Cambridge man well can, but 
also detects, by these helps, what the 
Apostle really thought We had no 
opinion that we could have so got 
into the Apostle's mind from without, 
till we trusted ourselves to Mr. El- 
licott's guidance. At Oxford, Mr. 
Jowett has been teaching us a short 
cut to get at what Paid thought on 
the German plan of putting ourselves 
into Paul's head, and looking out- 
wards from within. By help of this 
intuition, we are to tell at a glance 
what is Pauline and what is not ; and 
not only this, but, once inside the 
Pauline head, we are to read off how 
far his ideas are his own, how far 
copies from Philo, and how far glim- 
merings of the Messianic idea of the 
Old Testament. We have had enough 
of all tlus, and thankfully put our- 
selves into Mr. Ellicott's hands, to 
look at Paul, as we do at other men, 
by tuition, not by intuition — inwards 
from without, not outwards from 
within. 

" A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine," 

for even the drudgery of toilingthrough 
Winer is made divine by a sweet and 
devout spirit, like that of Mr. Ellicott 
We thank him heartily for this model 
of a grammatical commentary, and 
trust he may have many years to toil 
at this divine drudgery. 



The Cambridge school of history is 
led, as all the world knows, by Sir 
James Stephen. We will not insult 
our readers by introducing this veteran 
reviewer of the middle and best school 
of the Edinburgh. When the Edin- 
burgh Review, now senile, was in its 
prime of manhood, he was one of the 
three contributors, who, by acclama- 
tion may be said to have overtopped 
all other contributors. Lord Macau- 
lay, Sir James Stephen, and Mr. 
Rogers, are the three who made the 
Edinburgh what it was in middle- 
age. Tastes, of course, will differ ; but 
between these three, the difference is 
much the same as that which Cardi- 
nal Wiseman in his "Recollections of 
the Four Last Popes," makes between 
a Gregory, a Pius, and a Leo — all were 
saintly, all were clothed in every virtue 
of men and angels; butonewasslightly 
more ascetic ; another, if he had a 
fault, it was, he was a whit too for- 
giving; and the third had a tinge 
too much patience, in fact, he did not 
know the right cheek from the left 
when smitten. Well, the Cardinal 
is not more blinded to his masters the 
Popes, than we are to our " Masters 
of Sentences," these three Edinburgh 
reviewers ; and we are not a little 
proud that Cambridge has had some 
share in making two of the three what 
they are. Sir James Stephen, then, 
we pass by for the same reason that 
wepassbyLordMacaulay. These two 
great historians have long since made 
their bow to the public ; and not to 
have known them in the pages of this 
Magazine, in past years, would argue 
ourselves unknown, which we are 
not prepared to submit to. 

Mr. Merivale's " History of Rome, 
under the Empire,"* has been review- 
ed in this Magazine, t It may claim, 
however, a passing notice in the pre- 
sent instance. He is the continuator 
of Arnold's history. In his preface, 
Mr. Merivale says that had Dr. Arnold 
lived to carry on his history, the neces- 
sity for such a work as his would not 
have existed. It is singular that till 
Mr. Merivale took up the task, we 
had no classic history of the later 
Roman Empire. 

Gibbon occupied the ground, and 



* The History of the Roman* under the Empire. By Charles Merivale, 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. London, Longmans and Co. 
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Milman supplied what Gibbon had 
left unsaid or Baid amiss upon Church 
matters, during the same period. It 
is plain that there was an opening, 
ana Mr. Merivale has wisely and well 
stopped the gap between the rise of 
Rome, as narrated by Arnold and 
Liddell, and its decline and fall, as 
narrated by Gibbon. 

Mr. Merivale's style is grave : it 
flows on in even narrative, like a river 
" strong without rage, without o'er- 
fkrwing fulL" It is true we want 
pictorial effect, and the tone through 
out may be described as Tacitus and 
water. 

The stinging sarcasms of the Roman 
master historian of invective are di- 
luted by the milder and unvexed 
spirit of the Englishman — the oppres- 
sion which had driven the one mad 
is noted by the other, with the calm 
reflection that there were faults on 
both sides ; and that if the Romans 
lost their freedom it was because they 
were only fit for slavery. Mr. Merivale's 
is altogether the Englishman's history 
of Rome; It is as unlike, for instance, 
M. Michelet's. as an Englishman is 
unlike a Frenchman. Between parti- 
san histories and philosophic histories, 
it is hard to decide — we have models 
of excellence in both. Mr. Hallam 
excels in one style, Froude and Carlyle 
in the other. Lord Macaulay has a 
little of both, with a leaning to the 
partisan, which sometimes beclouds 
his better judgment. Mr. Merivale 
is an instance of the via media — a 
little dry at times, but always sensible 
and judicious. 

Between those who hold that the 
Empire was a usurpation on the rights 
of a free Republic, and those who 
hold that it was a righteous deliver- 
ance from a state of anarchy, worse 
than death, it is hard to take an im- 
partial view. Both sides have had 
their advocates; and in France where 
the Julian and Augustan rule have 
been repeated by uncle and nephew, 
with a fidelity which looks almost 
intentional, it is natural that Parisian 
politics are discussed under the dis- 
guise of Roman history. The Augus- 
tan policy of the Second Napoleon 
is so exact a copy of its Roman ori- 
ginal, that we are inclined to believe 
the Emperor's profession, "L'Empire 
c'est la paix." In France, therefore, 
the policy of the early Roman Em- 
perors, is more than a question of 



general history, it is almost the key 
to their own political future. What 
the great French Sphynx will next 
do or utter, is veiled in impenetrable 
mystery — one clue only is left, the 
study of Augustus* policy. An epi- 
gram from Tacitus, or a stinging verse 
from Juvenal, is all that opposition 
journals dare utter against the modern 
Augustus; but to a Parisian reader 
(and Frenchmen have read the Latin 
classics, at least), such an innuendo 
contains a world of meaning. In this 
country the Caesars are as antiquated 
as the Pharaohs or Nebuchadnezzars. 
We are neither dazzled by the military 
glory of the first, nor fascinated by the 
astuteness of the second. With the 
single exception of Mr. Congreve, who, 
in his Edinburgh lectures on the Ro- 
man Empire of the West, has most 
perversely taken up the cause of mili- 
tary despotism as some wretched 
scribe oi the Pays or Moniteur is 
fain to do in Paris, for dear life's sake, 
English writers discuss, with a calm- 
ness and dignity, the culmination and 
decline of Rome, under the Csesars. 
Mr. Congreve is the advocate of their 
usurpation. Mr. Merivale more phi- 
losophically treats it as a necessary re- 
sult of a career of conquest that had 
run itself out. The sword that had 
enslaved all the rest of the world at 
last turned against the senate that 
wielded it — they that took the sword 
perished by the sword. 

Nothing can be more iust then Mr. 
Merivale's summary of the bearings of 
this great change on the world's future. 

"The respect of the early Roman 
emperors for the forms of the old re- 
public, is a circumstance which invests 
the history before us with a moral in- 
terest of no mean kind. It is a germ of 
civilization cast into the soil, certain to 
bear fruit in its appointed season. Ac- 
cordingly the moral and social condition 
of the people, among whom it abided, 
will constitute a more attractive subject 
for our consideration, then the mere 
external facts of civil and political his- 
tory, or even than the personal charac- 
ters of consummate generals and states- 
men. As we cast our eyes along the 
vista which opens before us, we shall 
have the melancholy task of tracing a 
steady, though a slow and silent decay, 
in many of the noblest qualities of the 
national intellect of Home. Neverthe- 
less, some compensation will not be want- 
ing to us in witnessing the extension of 
rights, the protection of property, the 
multiplication of enjoyments, and ex- 
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panaon of natural affections. While we 
remark the decline of the military spirit 
which rendered the republic illustrious, 
we may be led candidly to inquire 
whether respect for justice, gentleness, 
and moderation is compatible with the 
rude virtues of the old Roman warriors. 
While we lament the extinction of taste 
and invention in the torpor of two cen- 
turies of political inaction, we may con- 
sole ourselves with reflecting that the 
ferocity and licentiousness of the last 
years of the republic, must have degrad- 
ed Rome to barbarism within a much 
shorter period. And, finally, with the 
conviction that the career of the human 
race has been providentially guided for 
good, we may recognise in the wide- 
spread equality of men and races, which 
prevailed under the Empire, a benefi- 
cent dispensation for the freer recep- 
tion of Christianity, which has proved 
itself in the lapse of so many ages the 
friend of order, the guide of humanity, 
and the mistress of spiritual enlighten- 
ment." 

From this selection of a few speci- 
mens of recent Cambridge Literature 
we have seen that Cambridge men 
stand in the front rank of the march 
of intellect. With Whewell, and 
Herschell, and Airy, and Adams, and 
Trench, and Ellicott, and Sir James 
Stephen, and Merivale, and many 
others, whose connexion with the 
University has long since ceased, but 
who look back to their old haunts 
with fond and filial regards, Cam- 
bridge may rest content with her 
position. The old universities should 
nold a position towards younger, less 
riclily endowed seats of learning, such 
as the bishop in primitive times to 
his college of presbyters, Primus inter 
pares. To aim at more than this is, 
we think, to aim at too much. The 
movement to connect the middle class 
schools of England with the two 
Universities, by holding examinations 
in the principal towns and giving 
the degree 01 A.A. to the success- 
ful examinees, is a bold step forward 
in a new direction. Our own mind 
is so undecided on the expediency of 
this step that we are not prepared to 
congratulate our Alma Mater, Cam- 
bridge, for following in the steps of 
her elder sister, Oxford. 

It is curious to note the lead which 
Oxford has taken in this new bid for 
popularity on the part of old endow- 
ments. Oxford has for centuries been 
content to lag a little behind the age. 
We do not say, with Lord Macaulay, 



that Cambridge trained the Protest- 
ant martyrs and Oxford burned them ; 
for though Cranmer, Ridley, and Lat- 
imer grew and ripened in the doc- 
trine of the Reformation at Cam- 
bridge, under such influences as those 
of Erasmus, Aschani, and others, 
still Oxford bore her part in the Re- 
formation movement : and the candle 
which brave Bishops Ridley and Lati- 
mer lighted in the street where stands 
the Martyrs' Memorial to-day, has 
never gone out even in that street of 
colleges. Oxford then took down a 
sentence of Peter Lombard, and put 
up "Dominus illuminatio mea" as the 
motto of the University seal, and, 
therefore, deserves to be judged by 
her public acts and monuments, not 
by the occasional sects or parties 
which have arisen in her too nighly 
excited theological atmosphere. 

Cambridge has escaped much of 
all this by ner attention to the exact 
sciences. We cannot give her all the 
credit, or Oxford all the blame, for 
this : still the fact is so, that Oxford 
has lagged of set purpose a little be- 
hind the age. It nas been Preroga- 
tive, Cavalier, High Tory, Church 
and State, one after another, for two 
centuries: it has given in its adhe- 
sion, at last, to every change, but ge- 
nerally about a half century after tue 
rest of the world : its drafts on the 
bank of reform have all been j)ost 
obits, payable on the death of the re- 
spectaole and round-wigged heads 
that drew them. Cambridge, on the 
contrary, has been, of old tradition, a 
Whig school of politics. The great 
Whig houses generally sent their sons 
to Cambridge : the True Blues were 
still true to Oxford. Locke had the 
misfortune to be an Oxford man: 
Cambridge, even under James II., 
would have treated him better. 

But now all these traditionary lines 
of policy are swept away, as if they 
never existed. Oxford is ultra-Li- 
beral, and is playing — shall we call 
it the Derby-Disraeli game — a Con- 
servative ministry, with a Radical 
administration. Commend me to 
your converted Conservative for a 
thorough-paced Reformer. It is like 
a cat on horseback, hard to put into 
the saddle, but once off, it goes like 
the wind : it is sure to be in at the 
death, but we fear it is the pace that 
kills : your gallant gray has been rid- 
den to death. Such a trick on our 
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more steady-paced Cambridge pad 
has been played by the clerical Sly- 
boots of Oxford. Nothing remains, 
we suppose, but to do as she has done, 
start our Cambridge professors on a 
Dick Turpin ride to York, Bristol, 
Hull, and the chief manufacturing 
towns — put up at the Puss-in-boots. 
and call in all the apprentices ana 
commercial-school youths to be tried 
in Delectus and English History, in 
the Commercial-room, which, we sup- 
pose, is to be sacred to letters on one 
day in the year. 

Sydney Smith — an Oxford Liberal, 
by the way, who was very much out 
of his element there, in the days of 
port-wine Deans, and Church and 
King Heads— had to stand up for the 
Church against the bishops, when 
bishops, converted late in life to 
Church Reform, took up reform with 
the proverbial zeal of converts. We 
are in the same plight with our Ox- 
ford Radicals. Anything for a quiet 
life. So, if perforce we must become 
itinerant^ ourneymen-professors. tra- 
vellers to the commercial schools of 
England, be it so : we submit : for it 
will never do to be left behind in the 
race of popularity. If Oxford has 
opened a bank of issue for A. A. notes, 
we, too, must issue the cheap paper, 
though we fear these A.A. s — Aca- 
demical Assignats we will call them 
— win, like that French paper from 
which the idea and name were surely 
borrowed, be discounted at a ruinous 
loss to the credit of the old universi- 
ties. 

The whole movement there, is, we 
think, nothing else than a mixture of 
Mediaevalism and Radicalism— an ill- 
starred alliance of two opposite ten- 
dencies. There is Medievalism, no 
doubt, in the idea of attracting the 
youth of England to put down their 
names at Oxford. The time was when 
Oxford contained a rabble of poor 
students, who littered where they 
could, and scrambled for doles of 
bread and broken meat Such a mob 
of young mendicants and novitiate 
monks filled the schools and hostels 
of Oxford in the days of Friar Bacon 
or Bradwardine. "Panem et cir- 
censes." Bread, and the baitinc of 
heresy, were the attractions that filled 
these learned alms-houses. Oxford 
was a great and shining centre of 
light to all England, and such know- 
ledge as she had she freely gave. But 



the Reformation came, and swept all 
this monkery away, and the instaura- 
tion of Bacon stepped into the place 
of the disputants and respondents in 
scholastic questions — the Greeks at 
last defeated the Troians. 

The universities subsided into quiet 
seats of learning, where Greek ana the 
Calculus have held undisputed pre- 
eminence over the modern sciences. 
An aristocratic disdain has thus grown 
up for the applied sciences and modern 
languages— not that any sensible man 
ever despised French or mechanics ; 
but a spirit breathed from those 
grey Quadrangles akin to the old Ro- 
man boast, " Exmdent alii." Let 
Manchester spin cotton to clothe the 
naked, and Sheffield make razors and 
pocket-knives—let Newcastle carry 
coals, and Birmingham Japan her 
goods — let the applied sciences be 
taught in mechanics* institutes, and 
modern languages in young ladies' 
acadamies — Cambridge refuses the 
utile of the one, and Oxford rejects 
the duke of the other. Pure sciences 
and dead languages shall be our curri- 
culum. Rustication to the Cobdenite 
who dares to prefer a column of the 
Times to the eight books of Thucy- 
dides. 

So thought and spoke the old aris- 
tocratic spirit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge not five years ago. But times 
are chanced, Mediaevalism and Ra- 
dicalism have come in together; and 
the universities are to be revolution- 
ized, partly to recall the good old 
times, when monks kept open house 
to poor students, and partly to put 
the commercial classes in the posses- 
sion of cheap privileges by the jingle 
of A.A. to their name. And all for 
what? Far be it from us to say one 
word disparaging to the system of 
competitive examinations. The plan 
of testing youths before admittance 
to the army or government offices, is 
far too sensible to be compromised 
with this piece of educational offi- 
ciousness on the part of some Oxford 
Fellows in search of a " Mission." If 
these gentlemen felt they had a call 
to stimulate the commercial schools 
of England, and to do for the middle 
classes what the State has done for 
the lower, and the universities for the 
upper classes, let them, by all means, 
adopt their mission. Oxford will let 
them depart, and the modern Dr. 
Syntax may stray up and down Eng- 
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land iiispectingthe commercial schools, 
and meeting adventures more laugh- 
able in school than the old Dr. Syn- 
tax met out of school But why drag 
the university into this new mission! 
It is applying the stimulus at the 
wrong end to begin with the pupil 
Make the teacher, if you will, an A. A. 
—offer to the College of Preceptors 
facilities for enrolling themselves on 
the books of the colleges and halls, or 
give them a hall to themselves, but 
why turn the heads of boys with the 
thought of membership, which, after 
all, is not membership with colleges 
set apart for very different purposes. 

Oxford for a long time attempted 
too little : now, on the other hand, it 
is attempting too much. The univer- 
sities were never meant to do the 
work of a Board of Education. " Ye 
take too much on you, ye sons of Levi," 
the Privy Council may well say to 
these Oxford fellows. If Oxford and 
Cambridge offer A. A. degrees, why not 
Durham and Lampeter i 

This patronising of the middle classes 
will prove as offensive as all acts of 
patronage are where the patron is 
out one grade higher in the social 
scale than his client. The grammar 
school boy who goes up to college 
with an exhibition, and at the end of 
five or six years , diligent drudging, 
steps into the common room, and 
cracks his combination biscuit, and 
sips his combination port, forgets 
what manner of youth he was when 

" Through all his veins the fever of reason 
Spread with the strong contagion of the 
gown." 

" The world forgetting, by the world 
forgot," he lives on. remote from the 
country town which gave him birth. 
He has passed out of one sphere into 
another. He rises to be Don, Dean, 
and, at last, Double Don, a nead of 
his college; and his father, honest 
draper as he is, hangs up his portrait 
over the up-stairs mantelpiece, and 
is inwardly proud of his son the 
D.D. But what if drapers' assistants 
are to be A.A.'s ; to go in for their 
little-go; in Oxford slang, to put on a 
coach for their "smalls;" will the 
Don like such liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity ? Will the proud parent deem 
that mantel-piece picture sacred as 
before, when apprentices familiarly 
look on the Don as " one of them- 



selves 1" While man is man. and 
boys are boys, let schools be schools, 
and colleges colleges. There is a 
mystic meaning in that much-de- 
spised adage, "eggs is eggs." We 
detect in it a ply protest against the 
development hypothesis that eggs are 
chickens, and chickens are hens. No ; 
eggs are only eggs. Boys are boys, 
though you put A. A. to their name, 
and send round a quorum of exami- 
ners to test their proficiency in duo- 
decimals or double entry. 

Again, if the middle classes are to 
be taken up as associates of arts, why 
not the lower classes, also ? why not 
national schools as well as commer- 
cial ? We do not like the Radicalism 
which only levels down, and not up. 
The university is bound to take up 
the national schools as well as the 
commercial, and discover some cheap 
badge by which to connect Hodge 
and Giles in one fraternity with Whe- 
well and Herschell. This treating 
our countrymen as sea captains treat 
the South Sea islanders, making 
friends all round with beaxls, glasses, 
and hatchets for men, women, and 
children, is sure to fail In the Pa- 
cific, beads have long since been at a 
discount ; hatchets will not go off at 
any price; and Birmingham has 
given up cheap toys, for the South 
Seas will not take their chaff and 
draft. A.A. degrees, in a few years, 
will go the way of beads and pocket 
mirrors in Tahiti There will be no 
barter for such toys ; and the univer- 
sities will have to reduce their aims 
to educate, as before, the upper, and 
some of the middle classes of society. 
It is an old rule in logic, that the 
greater the extension, the less the 
comprehension, and vice versa. This 
modern scheme is a case in point 
It is an attempt to increase the " ex- 
tension" of university rank and de- 
gree ; but they must also reduce the 
"comprehension" to a lower educa- 
tional standard. If we give degrees 
to the million, we must put up with 
the knowledge of the million. While 
Cambridge is exclusive, she is a point 
of emulation to all inferior seats of 
learning: let her open her bosom, 
and embrace them all, and emulation 
is over. What all can have for ask- 
ing, will, at last, not be worth ask- 
ing for. 
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A GERMAN GHOST STORY. 



We were three friends — Ferdinand 
W , a celebrated lawyer; Auer- 
bach, the court physician, and myself. 

Having no particular calling, I spent 
most of my time in reading the various 
publications that issued from the Ger- 
man press. I became of opinion that 
there was hardly one that made an 
effort to raise the public taste. With 
the intention of fulfilling:, in a more 
effectual manner, the duties required 
of a journal, my friends and I estab- 
lished a periodical. Whether we 
ever realized our fond hopes, is not 
for me to say. Ferdinand was to 
contribute the learned leaves, Auer- 
bach the elegant, and I, who could not 
boast of eitner learning or elegance, 
to attend to the minor departments. 

We had our meetings as our more 
advanced contemporaries. As soon 
as my companions had finished their 
professional avocations — one in dis- 
tracting the minds of his clients, 
while the other performed the same 
charitable function to their bodies — 
they usually met at my house ; and 
with our tobacco pipes, and over our 
glass of good Rhenish wine, we made 
our criticisms. 

One evening, when Ferdinand was 
more than usually late, and had 
wearied our patience waiting, we re- 
solved to commence proceedings with- 
out him. The two newest publica- 
tions lay on the table — "Freidenker," 
a favourite German periodica^ and 
"Wochentlich Zeitung," then m its 
zenith. With the uncut leaves of 
these before us we had no time to 
lose. I seized "die Wochentlich Zei- 
tung." The first few pages contained 
an unfavourable review of a story in 
the " Freidenker," called the " Gray 
Room." I read it with pleasure, as 
this very subject had been the cause 
of more than one dispute between me 
and my friend Auerbach ; and I now 
hoped, with this ally, to shake his 
firm-rooted belief in the appearance 
of spirits. I commenced with the re- 
mark, " that of all the periodicals, I 
had the greatest respect for the 
' Freidenker/ and coula not imagine 



how they had given their pages to 
such incredible stories as the "Gray 
Room.' I was curious to see how 
they answered the objections, to my 
mind, most reasonably urged against 
them by the * Wochentlich Zeitung.' " 

"How will they answer them?" 
cried Auerbach. "With contemptuous 
silence, as they deserve." 

I can see him now, with his head 
resting on the back of his chair, his 
pipe m his hand, his hair thrown 
back, and his deep-loving eyes look- 
ing fixedly before him, as if he was 
then holding communion with the 
invisible. " But," said I, " who can 
believe the nonsense that is put for- 
ward in that paper about the appear- 
ance of Gertrude V 7 

" Only account, then, for all that 
is related," said my friend, eagerly. 
" Either the facts have taken place, 
or the author is guilty of falsehood ; 
and I think even you would be slow 
to acknowledge that Gualfredo would 
state a thing for a fact that had not 
occurred. Believe me, you cannot 
know, and have not the opportunity 
of knowing what we medical men 
learn, coming in contact as we do with 
the caprices of nature. What she 
can or cannot do, is not for us to 
say." 

" I never met with any one," said 
I, " who had himself seen a spirit ; 
and though, as you say, I have every 
confidence in Gualfreao, still he does 
not say that Gertrude ever appeared 
to him. It seems, from the whole 
tenor of the story, to have been re- 
lated to him ; neither does he pledge 
himself for its veracity, except in the 
negative way of repeating the story. 
Now, be honest," I continued : "have 
you ever spoken, face to face, with 
any one who saw a spirit]" 

He remained silent for a time ; and 
at last, having taken a turn up and 
down the room, and drawn a whiff 
from his pipe, and a sip from his 
glass, he turned full upon me, and 
said — " I have seen a spirit. Mind, I 
don't pass for a Geisterseher; but I 
have mdeed seen a spirit once— a time 
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never to be forgotten, for it made a 
change in me that I have never re- 
covered And, strange enough, the 
room with which it was connected 
was called the * black chamber.' " 

Much as I had vaunted my dis- 
belief of ghost stories, I must confess 
that as we were then sitting in the 
4im twilight in that still summer 
evening, with the shadows lengthen- 
ing through the deep recesses of the 
window, my companion's enthusiastic 
nature quite earned me with him ; and 
with rapt attention, and an undefined 
feeling of pleasure mingled with fear, 
I prepared to hear the horrors of the 
" black chamber," which I now re- 
late in his own words. 

I had concluded my university edu- 
cation, and to finish my studies in 
medicine, became, for some years, the 
indoor pupil of the famous Dr. 

W , who, at that time, enjoved 

the most extensive practice in Blen- 
heim. My progress in my profession 
was so great, that in a few years my 
old master made over a number of 
his remote country patients to my 
care, his advanced age rendering it 
impossible for him to take long jour- 
neys. One evening I was hastily sum- 
moned to the country residence of the 
Count Albrecht Von Silberstein, who 
had lately returned from Italy, with his 
second wife, a beautiful young heiress, 
whom he had just married ; his first, 
it was said, had died at Milan, only a 
few months before this second mar- 
riage. It was, however, to attend the 
Count's sister that I was summoned : 
she was dying of nervous fever. I 
could render but little assistance, as 
I saw she was beyond earthly help : 
but I ordered some sedatives, and 
left written directions, to be followed 
till my return next day. I was pre- 
paring to take leave, when the Count 
rushed in, and becked of me, as I 
valued his friendsnip, not to leave 
the house that night. He was de- 
votedly attached to his sister ; and, as 
I had no particular engagement, I 
consented to remain. The Lady Von 
Silberstein gave orders to have a 
room prepared for me, and begged 
me to take rest while my patient 
slept, as she knew the Count would 
require my attendance the moment 
the Lady Theresa awoke. Saying 
this, she wished me good night, and 
left the room. 



When left alone, I could not help 
reflecting on the aspect of that 
gloomy castle, with its dark heavy 
towers, frowning, as if in anger with 
its inmates. It had not even a cheer- 
ful prospect, situated, as it was, 
in a barren flat country, more like 
the stronghold of a tribe of banditti 
than what one would expect to see 
as the dwelling of a nobleman. The 
interior was not one whit more invit- 
ing or cheerful The room I was in 
was fearfully sombre ; — it was a long 
narrow chamber, only half lighted by 
the small loophole windows ; the 
furniture and drapery old and faded. 

What could nave induced the 
Countess to marry that man, thought 
I, — she so young and lovely, he so 
dark and gloomy. I also noticed, dur- 
ing the short time I saw them toge- 
ther, a shudder pass over her, when- 
ever her husband addressed her, in- 
dicative more of fear or dislike than 
love. In the midst of my reflections 
I was interrupted by the servant, 
announcing that my apartment was 
ready. Conducted to it, I found it 
even more dismal than that which I 
had just left. It was spacious : the 
old-fashioned heavy doors were of 
massive oak : the table9 were covered 
with dark cloth; the hangings and 
curtains were black as ebony, as also 
all the wood-work in the room. I 
lighted two pair of candles to chase 
the gloom ; but it was like the mere 
illumination of a vault, the narrow 
circles of radiance only making the 
darkness more visible. 

I sat down at a small table near 
the fire and placed my candles upon 
it, to impart some air of comfort to 
my black palace — but even that failed. 
I had determined at once to write 
down the particulars of the case I 
was attending, and get to bed. I 
must mention, that one particularity 

of Dr. W *s was. that each of his 

pupils should give him in writing, a 
most circumstantial account of every 
case they attended; to accomplish 
this now, and resign myself to sleep, 
was all my desire. 

I had just finished my medical tech- 
nicalities, when I was called to attend 
Lady Theresa; she had awakened 
much worse, and the Count sent to 
beg that I would go to her without 
delay. I dressed, and hastened after 
my attendant We arrived, through 
various winding passages, at the 
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chamber of the young lady. Never 
shall I forget the scene that there 
presented itself. 

No one could doubt the Count's 
affection for his sister ; yet now he 
seemed to be perfectly unconscious of 
her bodily sufferings, and only stood 
near her bed to listen with eagerness 
to the words she occasionally uttered. 
She herself, wretched creature, was 
sitting upright, staring as if her eyes 
would start from their sockets. I 
approached her : she turned from me, 
sheltering herself beside her brother, 
and pointing wildly at me, she whis- 

^"Did he see it?"— "Did he hear 
it cry ?"— "Did he see the ring V 

I sought to calm her, having often 
seen people affected by visions in 
similar circumstances, but there was 
no quieting her. She sprang from 
her bed, and clung to her brother, 
still uttering incoherent sentences, 
till at length she cried out — 

" I feel its little arms ; there — there 
— it is clinging to me to save it I 
cannot bear the glare of its eye. I 
cannot — I dare not touch it That 
fatal ring." 

Then, exhausted, she fell sense- 
less on the floor. I called the Count 
to assist me in replacing her in bed ; 
but when I looked round he was 
leaning against the wall, pale and 
motionless. 

I rang the bell violently. As foot- 
steps approached, he started. " For 
Heavens sake," cried he, "let not 
mortal enter here." 

"I must have assistance," I said. 

"I can do any thing you require," 
replied he, making an effort that I 
saw cost him a great deal. But his 
will seemed, nevertheless, so strong, 
that, when he walked to the door and 
gave some orders, to account for the 
bell having been rung, I looked in as- 
tonishment Turning to me he said. 
" Doctor, it is so strange and fearful 
to hear tne ravings of delirium How 
invariably they lead the poor sufferer 
to imagine scenes they never witnessed. 
A medical man of great eminence told 
me that this was always the case." 

After a short interval, Lady Theresa 
revived : but no longer in her former 
state of excitement She lay quiet, 
with her eyes closed. I tried to 
smooth her pillow, and bathed her 
hands. On a sudden she looked up, 
with a bright smile, and said softly, 
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two or three times, " Rudolph." Then 
wandering among scenes afar off, 
gently fell asleep, and from that pas- 
sed into the sleep from which there 
is no awaking. 

I turned to the Count and said — 
" Lady Theresa is dead." 

"Dead!" he cried; "Dead: she 
cannot, she must not die, and leave 
me. I had but her in the world; she 
would not leave me alone." 

"It is no use," said I, drawing him 
from the body. 

Sobbing like a child, he caught her 
beautiful golden tresses, in a vain at- 
tempt to sever a lock ; tut his trem- 
bling fingers refused their office, and 
again sinking beside her lifeless body, 
her fair hair covering him as a veil, 
he lay motionless. Much as I dis- 
liked the Count, this outburst of 
genuine feeling completely overcame 
me, and with tears I looked at the 
heart-broken mam all his hardness 
and repulsiveness quite forgotten. 
He seemed as if clinging to the fair 
angel whose bright spirit had fled. 

After some little tune he recovered 
himself, and rose to leave the room. 
I was only too glad to follow. I felt 
sick at heart The wretched death- 
bed I had witnessed, and the feeling 
of dislike I had felt to the Count, 
combined to make me long for a quiet 
hour in my own room. 

We descended to the saloon; the 
Count, making some apology that he 
had letters to write, left me. I has- 
tened back to my own chamber, but 
not to sleep. I piled wood on the fire, 
and sat down in a large chair oppo- 
site to it, recalling minutely every 
word that Lady Theresa had uttered. 
I could think of nothing else — what 
could have befallen that young girl. 
That she was implicated in some dark 
deed there could be no doubt; the 
awful visions that haunted her were 
not the raving fancies of delirium. 
Her brother — he too shared her secret 
I had a dim recollection of a tale 
that I had heard when a child, of 
some heavy curse which hung over 
the Count's house. One of his an- 
cestors had treated his wife with 
cruelty, and she on her death-bed 
left their wedding ring, with a bitter 
curse attached to it, ana that it should 
cling to the family till a dead bride 
claimed a husband with it ; but what 
could that poor girl have to do with 
a child and a ring? It was all mys- 
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tery, and the incoherent story fur- 
nished little solution to the problem. 
I thought again and again or all that 
I had ever heard about Lady Theresa, 
but that was not much. She was 
very young, had latterly not appeared 
abroad in the world. Some said her 
engagement to an officer had been 
suddenly broken off ; others that she 
had become ascetic. Be this as it 
may, she certainly shunned all society, 
even her sister's ; her only companion 
was her brother. 

I tried to turn my thoughts into 
other channels, but to no purpose. I 
felt a great wish to see her again, and 
yielding to the temptation, crept back 
to her room and gazed once more on 
those features which had made so 
deep an impression upon me. All 
was hushed: everything had been 
arranged. Morning had just dawned, 
and the grey light streamed through 
the open casement I turned to look 
on the beautiful creature before me. 
There she lay in the stillness of death ; 
a smile seemed to rest on her features. 
It may be that the recollection of 
some happy hour of childhood had 
visited her wearied spirit before it 
went forth on its solitary journey. I 
felt I was polluting a sanctuary by 
harbouring for a moment the thought 
that she could be implicated in any 
crime, and pressing a kiss on her cold 
cheek, I took away one of her bright 
curls. 

The next day Lady Theresa was 
buried. The Count asked me to stay 
that night, which I gladly did, as I 
was worn out with my vigil of the 
night before. Just as 1 was about to 
consign myself to rest. I was inter- 
rupted by the jager, who knocked at 
my door to inquire if I had any com- 
mands. He was a lively, pleasant 
fellow, and inclined to be communi- 
cative. We sat talking for awhile, 
When he rose to leave the room, he 
looked round with a shudder, and 
asked " if I felt lonely, or would wish 
him to remain all night" 

I smiled at the idea, for he seemed 
really afraid ; and although I did not 
think the place cheerful, yet I had no 
fear. I was as sceptical then as you 
are now. My talkative companion 
related many stories connected with 
the chamber, to which I eagerly lis- 
tened, in hopes I might find a clue 
to Lady Theresa's ravings, but all 
were connected with events that had 



occurred years before. However in- 
clined I might have been to have 
kept this young man with me, I now 
determined to place no obstacle to 
my spending a night in a haunted 
chamber. The very idea gave me a 
thrill of pleasure. I left no portion 
of my apartment unsearched, so that 
I could not by possibility be played 
upon. I secured the door and the 
windows, and having made all my 
arrangements with the view of prac- 
tically overthrowing the theory of 
apparitions, I went to bed, and much 
sooner than I expected fell asleep. 

After some time I was roused by 
hearing a sound like the dropping of a 
heavy weight, as it fell step by step. I 
could not account for the noise, for it 
seemed to proceed from the other side 
of the walL which I knew was an 
outside wall, and there was neither 
room nor stairs beyond. I looked 
around, but all was dark. Thinking 
I must have been mistaken, I settled 
to sleep again, when the sound was 
repeated even more distinctly than 
before. I began now, indeed, to feel 
nervous, and sat up A slight wind, 
like a breath, passed over me, but 
still I saw nothing. I strained my 
eyes as though I could penetrate the 
darkness. The sound had greatly de- 
creased, yet 1 was conscious there 
was something^ be it mortal or spirit, 
in the room with me. After watch- 
ing with a beating heart, I argued 
myself into the idea that the noise 
must have been at the other side of 
the inside wall, and that it was occa- 
sioned by some of the servants who 
had perhaps been up late, and so, 
turning on my side, tried again to 
compose myself. I had not been set- 
tled many minutes, however, when I 
perceived a faint light, coming from 
the same direction in which I had 
heard the sound. I looked up, when, 
to my horror, I saw a tall female 
figure advancing steadily towards me. 
She had long bright hair, falling over 
her shoulders, and her drapery was 
pure as snow. She stood still m the 
centre of the room, gazing about her. 
I was paralyzed with terror ; I held my 
breath, dreading to make the least 
movement, lest I should attract her at- 
tention, but I could not for one moment 
withdraw my eyes from the figure. 
At last it perceived me, for it hastily 
advanced towards me, and extending 
its long icy arm, eeuedmy hand 
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I fell back insensible. How long I 
remained in this state I don't know : 
but I awoke before it was light I 
sprang from my bed, lighted a candle, 
and looked everywhere to see had my 
supernatural visitor left any trace be- 
hind, but I could find no clue to the 
mystery. I thought I must have had 
a frightful dream, till my eye fell on 
& ring upon my finger that I had 
never seen before. What could this 
mean ? Who could that mysterious 
being have been I I tried to recall 
the features. They seemed familiar 
to me. I had seen them previously, 
but when or where % Yes — yes — I 
remembered they were none other 
than those of the Lady Theresa. Now 
it was, too, that I recollected distinctly 
the same beautiful hair. The eyes, 
though wild still had the same lov- 
ing, melancholy expression. That 
look that none but she could have ! 
Could her troubled spirit have come 
to reveal to me the secret of her 
dying agony 1 Perhaps it was to ask 
me to bear a message. Oh, that I 
had been able to question her! how I 
cursed my trembling timidity, that 
had prevented me from speaking to 
her. 

In this excited state of mind I sat 
down, listening intensely in fear of 
hearing her footstep. I took off the 
ring to look at the gift of the dead, 
when, oh, horror more terrible than 
words can express — too terrible even 
for imagination — I saw engraved upon 
it the heraldic bearings of Count von 
Silberstein's family. 

The Legend of the Fatal Ring 
burst, as it were, upon my mind ; the 
whole thing seemed only too clear. 
It had been the Lady Theresa, but 
not come for sympathy — no. She 
had removed the fatal curse hanging 
over her brother's house — that bro- 
ther she loved so dearly— and I 
was selected out of the whole world 
to carry the dreadful weight with 
me to the grave. I clasped my hand 
over my eyes, for it seemed to be 
written in blazing characters all round 
the walls that I was wedded to a 
dead bride. I felt as if voices of 
thunder were shrieking the fearful 
secret into my ears. I flung myself on 
the floor, howling in the madness of 
despair, and calling down fearful im- 
precations on the nead of the being 
whom a moment before I almost re- 
vered as an angel of light At length 



nature exhausted itself and I fell 
into a deep sleep, from which I did not 
awake till the bright beams of the sun 
showed me that tne morning was far 
advanced. I looked round in surprise 
at finding myself stretched on the 
ground, though an indescribable 
weight pressed me down. I could not 
at first recollect what had occurred. 
By degrees the truth flashed across 
me. I sprang on my feet, examined 
the door to learn whether any one 
had entered the room and seen my 
delirious frenzy. All was as I had 
left it, doors and windows barred 
fast My secret was my own. No 
mortal knew what had happened, and 
no one should ever know. 

I dressed myself with scrupulous 
care, arranged the furniture, so that 
no trace was left of my impotent 
fury; and the ring— the hateful 
ring— should I fling it out of the 
window, or bury it deep in the earth ? 
No, I dare not part with it; throw it 
where I would, send it to the most 
distant part of the world, it would 
still come back to me, and perhaps 
in a way that would expose me to 
the whole world. I knew its power: 
it fixed itself on its possessor. Hau 
I not but now seen the truth of this; 
for years, it may be for centuries, it 
had clung to Count Von Silberstein's 
name; and now by her means. I dare 
not mention her name, fulfilling the 
prediction, it would cling, fasten, eat 
into my very life ; and for how long? 
There was no second removal no hope, 
no dawning of morning in that black 
for ever. 

I seized the ring and hid it in my bo- 
som. Why should I indulge the feel- 
ing, it was a childish fancy; I would 
never think of it again. I ought to 
marry j I had no worldly cares, and 
my mmd was liable to be infected 
with strange delusions. In this way 
I argued to myself, knowing, ay. feel- 
ing from the bottom of my heart 
bound body and soul to a spirit I 
hastened to the saloon — none of the 
family had made their appearance. 
Again I was alone; the solitude I had 
fled from above pursued me here. I 
examined the pictures, which I had 
seen many times before: wondered 
who they represented; nad they a 
secret to hide; were they pursued by 
a spectre, to whom they belonged 
without hope of release. Again, at 
that terrible thought, I turned from 
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them, and reckoned the panes of glass 
in each window. Did she, the Count- 
ess, who left that fearful legacy, ever 
stand here where I was standing. 
Perhaps it was in this spot that 
thought first presented itself to her 
mind. 

I looked at the breakfast-table^ it 
was laid for four, the Count his wife, 
and myself: who could the fourth be ? 
the Countess 7 sister? ah, here was 
a chance, I would marry her! I walked 
to the mirrors, thought I was good 
enough looking. I was in good prac- 
tice, and very nighly educated ; many 
a girl would be only too glad to have 
me; but I had not money enough. In 
the midst of these reflections a pretty 
young woman with a child passed the 
window, just opposite to me; they 
stopped, and she gathered flowers and 

Elayed with the little boy: I watched 
er for some time; oh, that I knew 
who she was, that I could get ac- 
quainted with her. She seemed an 
upper servant; what matter, I would 
marry her; yes, she should be my wife. 
I would love and protect her; sue was 
poor, I would make her rich, I 
would make her a lady. She would 
never refuse me; and once married, I 
should be safe, and could defy the 
spirit Without a moment's hesita- 
tion I hurried along the corridor and 
down the terrace; a turn in the path 
suddenly brought me before the girl. 
I knelt at her feet, caught her dress, 
told her I adored ner, would live but 
for her, would guard her as a tender 
flower, if she would but unite her fate 
to mine. The poor creature thought 
I was mad; sne screamed, caught 
the child in her arms and ran into the 
castle. I saw what I had done, she 
would give the alarm, they would all 
consider me insane, I should be 
shunned by every one, and left alone 
with my dreadful secret Fearful of 
meeting any one, I left the terrace and 
hurried down the steps into the 
thicket I saw servants out looking 
for me, and the young woman I had 
been speaking to pointing out to them 
the direction I must have taken. I 
lay hid under a bush, not moving a 
limb lest they should see me, and when 
they had returned, I left my retreat 
and ran, almost flew home. Those I 
met on the way looked at me with a 
vague dance that might have been 
sympathy. My first thought was to 
secrete the ring; this accomplished, I 



lay down and longed, oh, how ear- 
nestly, for death. Fiom that hour I 
was ill three months of the very same 
disease that lady Theresa had died o£ 
When I left my sick bed I was an- 
other creature; I no longer strove to 
shut out the hateful truth from my- 
self, but humbly submitted to my 
fate. 

"Now, what do you say to this; 
for I can testify on oath all I have 
stated r 

"I cannot but allow it is most 
strange," said I; "and had you not 
assured me you had examined every 
part of your room so carefully, I 
should have had some doubts." 

"As I stated," replied Auerbach, 
"deception here was impossible. I 
was as wide awake as you are now. 
And, besides, the fatal ring; what 
else could tnat mean V* And he re- 
lapsed into a state of abstraction. 

"Well," said I, more with the idea 
of rousing him, than for any real ob- 
stacle it presented to my mind ; "the 
ring is the stumbling-block to me. If 
the appearance was not a deception 
it must have been a spirit ; but I 
cannot understand a spirit having 
any thing to do with the fading things 
of this world. It leaves all that be- 
hind." 

He interrupted me — 

"You first deny the existence of 
spirits; then you must define the ex- 
act way they ought to appear ; such 
inconsistency ! But perhaps you wQl 
not be so sceptical if I show you 
the ring. I have never worn it since 
that fatal night, now years gone by; 
but something urges me to look at it 
to-night Who knows but it may be 
a warning that I am soon to join my 
spirit bride." 

Saying this, he took from his breast 
a curious looking box, and handed it 
to me to open. 

I can hardly describe the sensation 
with which I raised the lid, and took 
out a very oldfashioned ring, with 
strange characters engraved on it ; and, 
true enough, the heraldic bearings of 
the Count AJbrecht Von Silberstein's 
family. I felt a nervous, creeping 
sensation; the perspiration hung in 
drops on my forehead. As to Auer- 
bacn, he seemed ready to falL 

Just then I heard a footstep ; 
trembling I let the ring fall on the floor, 
and ran to assist Auerbach, who had 
fainted, crying out, 
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"I come— I come." 

Immediately I heard a voice, ex- 
claiming — 

"Where in the world are you? 
What is the matter?" 

To my infinite relief, I recognised 
Ferdinand's voice, and calling mm to 
my aid, we got poor Auerbach to bed, 
where, after administering some re- 
medies, we succeeded in restoring 
consciousness. 

When I related to Ferdinand what 
had passed, he started convulsively. 

"I have been," he broke forth, 
"kept at court all day, on account of 
that identical Black Chamber." 

I urged him to relate his story, and 
he began: 

"You both know Fritag," said he. 
" Count Von Silberstein lately invited 
him to a large ball at the Castle of Sil- 
berstein. The night proved a tem- 
pestuous one ; thunder and light- 
ning, and torrents of rain: so they 
pressed Fritag to remain. He said he 
would willingly, save that he had an 
appointment early the next morning 
in town. The Count said that he 
also had an early engagement and 
that they could go together. Under 
these circumstances, Fritag was very 
glad to remain beneath so good a 
shelter. The next morning, it seems, 
the jager knocked at his door to tell 
him the Count was waiting • but re- 
ceiving no answer, concluded he had 
left the castle. So the Count depart- 
ed without him. When the party 
assembled at breakfast, one of the 
domestics announced to the Countess 
that Herr Fritag had not gone with 
the Count. She immediately sent to 
let him know they were waiting 
breakfast : but there was no answer. 
After a delay of a couple of hours, 
they broke open the door, when they 
found poor Fritag insensible, lying 
across the bed. They thought at first 
he was dead ; but perceiving he still 
breathed, they used the usual reme- 
dies, and he soon showed signs of 
returning consciousness. They then 
entreated him to say what had hap- 
pened, when he stated that the night 
before he noticed the gloomy appear- 
ance of the room to nis attendant 
who said it had hardly been used 
since the late Countess' death. It 
was the room that she and the Count 
had occupied ; and since her demise 
it had the reputation of being haunted. 

"Fritag was not afraid of spirits, 



and settled himself for the night 
without any apprehension. He had 
been in bed about a couple of hours, 
when he was awakened by a noise 
proceeding from the further extre- 
mity of the room ; he sat up, and was 
terrified by seeing a tall female clad 
in white, with glaring eyes, and bright 
golden hair hanging over ner should- 
ers. Stalking up to the bed, she 
silently beckoned to him. and he 
mechanically rose and followed her 
through a long narrow passage, when 
she turned aside into a room, quite 
brightened by the moonlight stream- 
ing through the window, butso covered 
with dust that it seemed as if no 
mortal had been in it for years. She 
raised the lid of a chest, and with a 
wild scream, held towards him the 
skeleton of a child. At this mo- 
ment he descried all changing and 
becoming black as pitch. The next 
thing he was conscious of, was the 
buzz of voices round his bed. 

"All the listeners to this myste- 
rious story were struck with amaze- 
ment The old housekeeper said 
the room was frequented by a spirit, 
and so said all the credulous. The 
sceptical portions of the household 
tried to persuade Fritag that he must 
have had a bad dream. 

"The Countess, a woman of strong 
mind, insisted on sending for the 
magistrate, and having a thorough 
inspection of the room. A«x>rdingly 
a carriage was despatched for that 
functionary without delay. It was 
some time before he arrived, as the dis- 
tance from the castle to his residence, 
is about ten miles. The Countess 
resolved not to leave the room for one 
moment till he came. 

" Herr Saltag was only too glad to 
undertake the commission of investi- 
gation. He had often pressed the Count 
to allow him to inspect the apartment, 
and so put a stop to the reports cir- 
culated about its being 'haunted;' 
but somehow the Count always con- 
trived to put it off. His absence now 
prevented any further obstacle, and 
without delay Herr Saltag, accompa- 
nied by the Countess and Fritag 
searched every part of the room, but 
without any result It was all in 
vain that they shifted the bed, took 
down the curtains, changed the posi- 
tion of the furniture — there was no 
trace. Fritag showed the exact place 
of the spirit's entrance and exit The 
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wall was next sounded— it was solid 
masonry. There was not a panel that 
could slide up or down. The Countess 
declared there was no passage con- 
necting that room with any other in 
the tower. Still Fritag persisted in 
his story ; and the magistrate said he 
would not leave the place till he 
could account satisfactorily for it 

" Accordingly he ordered a ladder, 
and mounting it, passed his hand 
carefully over the wall, if by 
chance he might discover a hid- 
den spring. After about an hour 
spent in this way, he exclaimed sud- 
denly, *I have it, I have it!' and by 
pressing hard with his finger, he 
moved a heavy door sliding into the 
wall, so as not to be perceptible out- 
side. This led to a flight of steps 
also made in the wall ; tnen another 
spring door opened into a set of rooms 
in the tower that belonged to a su- 
perannuated nurse of the family who 
lived in these apartments. The room 
into which Fritag had been led the 
night before was to the left of this nar- 
row passage, before coming to the steps. 
Into this the magistrate went It 
was as Fritag described, covered thick 
with dust ; Dut they perceived the 
trace of a naked foot Following 
this foot-print they came to the win- 
dow-sill, out no chest was visible. 
After examining all round, the Count- 
ess suggested that the window-sill 
itself might be raised; but there 
neither seemed hinge or lock. How- 
ever, the planks were lifted, and 
awful to relate, the skeleton was 
found there. 

" Herr Saltag would not allow the 
Countess to proceed any further ; and 
giving the body of the child to one 
of his attendants, he proceeded with 
Fritag. They descended the steps, 
and going to the door which was 
easily opened, there they saw the 
identical white figure crouched in a 
corner, her beautiful golden hair 
hanging dishevelled over ner ; and the 
witch-like nurse, with her arm raised 
about to strike her wretched victim. 
Fritag caught the woman's arm be- 
fore it fell, when, to his utter conster- 
nation, he beheld in the ghastly misery 
of madness, the Count's first wifefr 

This fearful tragedy is soon eluci- 
dated. 

Count Von Silberstein and his wife, 
a beautiful, but portionless girl, whom 
hehad married, were travelling abroad, 



when they met with Mademoiselle 
Clara Dtigu£, the daughter and only 
child of a wealthy merchant 

The Countess was near her confine- 
ment, and the Count saw, if he could 
only get her out of the way, he might 
easily obtain the hand and fortune of 
Mademoiselle Clara. The fiendish 
thought no sooner presented itself to 
his mind than he Hastened to put it 
in execution. He travelled back in 
disguise to his Castle of Silberstein, 
near Blenheim, (jarrying his wife 
with him; but causing it to be re- 
ported in Rome, that they had gone 
to Milan. Shortly after the birtn of 
his child, he himself strangled the 
new-born babe in the mother's pre- 
sence : the sight of her murdered in- 
fant deprived the poor Countess of 
reason. He then placed her under 
the care of the old hag with whom 
she was found, thinking, perhaps, 
she was as safe there as in her 
grave : and by this means tried to 
quiet his conscience by not having 
deprived her of life. The only being 
to whom he confided his secret was 
his sister, but she was in no way par- 
taker of the deed, not having "heard 
of it till after his second marriage. 
The weight of this dreadful secret 
broke her heart 

Count Von Silberstein hastened 
back after this foul deed to Rome, 
and there caused it to be circulated 
that his wife and child were dead. 
A few months after he sought from 
Monsieur Dtigue' the hana of his 
fair daughter; the ambitious old 
merchant was dazzled by a glittering 
coronet, and forced his reluctant child 
to marry the Count The poor ma- 
niac had always occupied "the Black 
Chamber." The first night I have 
introduced her as making her ap- 
pearance there, her nurse had gone 
to a feast in the lower stories, and 
thinking she had left her charge 
asleep, ventured down the private 
passage I have described, the exist- 
ence of which was only known to 
herself. The wretched creature miss- 
ing her guardian, and seeing the 
door open, hastened down the steps ; 
pushing tne other door back, she in- 
stantly recognised her own rodm: 
and, thinking she saw her husband 
in bed, in the frenzy of the moment 
put the fated ring on his finger, and 
then returned, before she was de- 
tected, into her own apartment The 
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next time she was not so fortunate. 
The second visit was when her nurse 
was engaged in a similar manner as 
before, and she gave, as she thought, 
to her husband his murdered child 
It was just then the woman disco- 
vered her, and bore her away. 

My poor friend Auerbach s health 
improved only for a short time ; the 



solution of the mystery dame too late. 
The shock his constitution had re- 
ceived from that strange visitant, and 
the indissoluble contract by which he 
had supposed himself to be bound 
to a supernatural being, were too 
much forhis strength, which gradually 
cave way, and in less than a year he 



RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEY&— NO. VI. 



AMONG THE GRANITE BOULDERS OF 8TBNE. 



Wi were threading our way through 
the islets which they form, when the 
one sad event of all our Nile cruise 
befell. Often had we admired the 
cat-like agility with which our 
swarthy crew would lay out on the 
long tapering yard, and clew up the 
broad wing-snaped sail : and this was 
the last furling of it ; for, on the 
downward way, the yard itself is 
shipped ; the little mlzen alone is 
used. Long heavy sweeps, the track- 
rope, and, above all, the stream, bring 
back the dahabeeah to the mooring, 
whence she sailed. 

There was on board no boatman 
more active, no reefer smarter than 
poor Achmet-e-Seleemeh ; and when 
the gust of wind came which made 
that last furling somewhat difficult, 
he did his own work, as usual, clever- 
ly and well, and was on deck again, 
when he espied how hardly the men 
upon the extremity of the yard had 
managed to furl that portion of the 
sail, and how loosely the knots were 
tied. Should another squall come, 
he thought there would be danger 
lest that great wing should flirt, as it 
were, its feathers loose. And so, in 
truth, it did ; but not, unhappily, un- 
til poor Achmet, once more aloft, was 
grasping at the loosened canvass, 
clinging to the yard only by knees 
and naked feet Ah! poor fellow! 
it was sickening to see him shaken 
off, and fall — to hear the dull, dead 
craunch of nis poor bones upon the 
deck. Bleeding, and in stupor, there 
he lay ; none would dare to shirt him, 
for motion was apparent torture. So. 
while some of our party fetched 
cushions from the divans to prop the 
bruised limbs and the drooping head, 
others cast off the jollyboat, and, to 
lose no minute's time, pulled through 



the intricate passages among the 
rocks, and on to the sandy beach, by 
Assouan, to seek such medical aid as 
there was good hope to find in its nar- 
row streets. For we had understood, we 
know not how, that the Pasha's medi- 
cal officer for the district of Esneh 
was even then upon an official visit 
to the town. Alas ! he had been, but 
was here no longer; and we were re- 
turning in sad disappointment, when 
some of those upon the beach, who 
had caught our inquiries for the 
hakeem, informed us that there was 
one on board a certain tourist's boat, 
to which they pointed, and at whose 
mizen waved a Russian flag. Hurried 
and anxious as we were, the sight 
we saw upon entering the cabin could 
not fail to strike the imagination, and 
to imprint itself upon the memory. 
Arrows and lances, with strange, 
cruel, misshapen, barbed heads, an 
odd elephant s tusk or two, divers 
bottles and gallipots, with bunches of 
dried herbs, gave an unusual appear- 
ance even to the usual omnium-ga- 
therum of accessories which litters a 
dahabeeah's drawing-room. Upon a 
little table lay open a great volume, 
over the pages of which sat poring 
an aged, grave, and reverend person- 
age, who might have passed for such 
a student of alchemy, or even of 
magic, as masters of fiction or of paint- 
ing have alike delighted to pourtray 
by words or by limner's craft. Snowy 
beard, silvery hair, long flowing robes 
of white, loose slippers, red skull-cap ; 
nothing was wanting to the perfec- 
tion of fanciful appearance or fan- 
tastic attire. The Hakeem-el-Mos- 
kob, as our informants had designat- 
ed him, received us with perfect 
gracefulness and cordiality; and, upon 
learning the motive of our intrusion 
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upon his privacy, rose at once, and 
accompanied us to our boat, which 

Sthis time had been piloted through 
e intricacies of the rocks, round the 
island of Elephantine, and was 
brought to her moorings upon the 
sandy shore of Assouan. 

PoorAchmet! The restoratives ap- 
plied, and the bleeding effected, seem- 
ed to work a partial revival in him ; 
but instruments, splints, bandages, 
were all unhappil y wanting, and there 
were complicated fractures of more 
than one bone to deal with. So, after 
vain endeavours to satisfy ourselves 
that there was any possibility of 
nursing him to any hopeful purpose 
here, we procured a large country 
row-boat, and fitting it with cushions, 
mattress, and awning, as well as cir- 
cumstances would allow, we hired 
rowers, detached a chosen companion 
from the crew, and sent him, — with 
letters from the governor of the town, 
and from ourselves,— whither himself 
desired to be conveyed, to the public 
hospital of Esneh ; but, as we learned 
afterwards, stupor soon again super- 
vened, ana when he reached it, all 
was too late. 

The kindness, tenderness, tearful 
sympathy of our whole boat's crew 
for tneir unhappy mate, were touching 
to behold. We have seldom seen 
them matched among any community 
of men. Singularly enough, we met 
at Esneh, weeks afterwards, a daha- 
beeah, going up-stream, which had 
lost one of her crew by an accident 
somewhat similar. But in her case, 
the great flapping sail, filled suddenly 
by a violent squalL had shaken off 
every reefer from the yard into the 
river, to whose surface the involuntary 
divers rose again unscathed, with the 
exception of one hapless man, who 
rose no more. . 

The Hakeem-el-Moskob proved to 
be no Rubs, for all he abode under 
shadow of the Muscovite flag. He 
was an aged Saxon, native of a Saxon 
village, — now Prussian, — whereof the 
nationality had changed and shifted 
not seldom, with the changing fate of 
war and treaty, under the changeful 
influences of the great Napoleon's 
star. On some pretext or other, he 
had been early decreed French sub- 
ject enough anyhow to serve with 
French troops ; and, with some con- 
tingent or other ? he was sent upon 
the errand of driving the soldiers of 



perfidious Albion out of the Spanish 
Peninsula into the sea. The ill-suc- 
cess of this attempted operation, and 
the retaliatory manlingp inflicted up- 
on the attempters, had imbued him, 
his lifelong, with such a notion of 
British soldiers, as he had vainly 
struggled to impress — so he told us — 
upon his Russian military friends 
before the Crimean campaign ; after 
it they seem to have been more ready 
to allow that his notion had really 
something in it This hale and hearty 
old hakeem had seen the portentous 
blaze of Moscow, burnt under Na- 
poleon's beard, and the deadly smash- 
ingB of the frozen Beresina, under 
the trampling agonies of the retreat- 
ing host and the iron hail of the pur- 
suer's artillery. 

ItwasaniUustration,quamtenough, 
of the force and fitness of Boling- 
broke's exclamation — " Oh \ who can 
hold a fire in his hand, by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus f" — to sit 
there grilling and sweltering in our 
little cabin, next door but one to the 
Tropic, hearkening to the reminis- 
cences of the great epic frost which 
slew the invaders of the old Hyper- 
borean fatherland. 

Whether his connexion with the 
noble Russian family, to which he had 
now been attached for many years in 
his medical capacity, originated in 
some strange accident of that old im- 
perishably woful war, we cannot 
clearly call to mind. Our impression 
is, it was so. But this we remember, 
that he was in Egypt now, in com- 
pany of the grandson of his first Rus- 
sian friend and patron, a young man 
and a keen sportsman, gone far away 
and up above Chartoum, into the 
tropical forest, on the track of an 
elephant, or the rumoured trail of a 
giraffe. 

A companion more chatty or con- 
versable, of experience longer or more 
varied, than our old wizard friend is 
rarely met with. Our social reasons 
to be glad of his presence here were 
as valid as the medical reasons of 
rejoicing to the string of poor fellows 
who came down daily to the water's 
edge, in search of help for their ail- 
ments, from the Hakeem-El-Moskob. 
Among his obiter dicta, we remem- 
ber an instance of tender and heroic 
kindness shown by a wounded Russian 
private soldier to one of our own 
brave fellows, who, wounded likewise, 
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lay beside him on a Crimean battle- 
ground. 

"Ivan," quoth a general officer, 
the Hakeem s friend and informant, 
" there is but a mouthful of water 
in this flask, and a mouthful of brandy 
in that ; say which, my good fellow, 
quick, for I must pass on '?" 

"Thevodki, Batushka! and heavens 
blessing for it : this poor comrade 
here is so faint, water won't serve his 
turn," answered the golden-hearted 
mujik, as he snatched at the tin and 
forced the mouth of it between the 
clenching teeth of the bleeding guards- 
man or rifleman beside him. A noble 
trait, for the truth of which the old 
doctor pledged his word, and which 
we record with gladness as one set- 
off we hope among many ? against 
instances, too well authenticated, of 
savagery to fallen foes shown by the 
Russian soldiery, at least in the earlier 
days of that fierce Crimean struggle. 

Wounded Crimean soldiers may 
very naturally have led us to speak 
of other disasters than such as shot 
and shell cause in a campaign ; and 
thus, perhaps, it was that we were 
led to talk of cholera, its ravages and 
treatment Ourselves, indeed, were 
neither physician nor physiologist 
enough to appreciate with critical 
acumen the reasonings whereby the 
good old Hakeem enforced the theo- 
retical soundness of a mode of treat- 
ment, which he affirmed, moreover, 
to have had wondrous success with- 
in his personal observation. Yet. 
it struct us as one so simple ana 
withal so strange, that we forthwith 
committed note thereof to paper; and 
here reproduce the note for the benefit, 
or. at least, consideration of our medi- 
cal professors and alumni in "Old 
Trinity." Administer to the cholera 
patient some fifteen grains or so of 
bicarbonate of soda; let a few minutes 
pass, and follow up with some twelve 
grains of tartaric acid. The internal 
seidlitz-powder, fizzing, will work mar- 
vels; so at least our venerable friend 
assured us. 

That beach at Assouan is a strip of 
sandy soil, not easily to be forgotten. 
We lay moored, close under a huge 
rounded mass of granite, fissured 
by long deep cracks here and there, 
but polished and rounded almost 
everywhere by secular smoothings of 
the flood as it went by. Very beau- 
tiful its colouring and markings ; a 



broad tint of russet brown over all, 
with shot hues of pinks and golden 

Jrellows, and purple-blacks down be- 
ow. Right opposite to us, across 
the arm of the river, was one great 
kindred mass, of which the rounded 
top showed itself ever to us, as we 
lav in bed in our cabin, contrasting 
admirably with the angular outline 
and ochre colouring of the fine frag- 
ment of masonry which yet remains at 
the southern extremity of the island 
Elephantine. A tuft of palm trees 
just showed itself over the huge 
smooth granite pate; the graceful 
curving boughs waving their green 
leafage daintily at the first stirring 
breath of morning. One might have 
thought the war plumes were nodding 
over the shaven skull of some gaunt 
gigantic Indian chieftain, sleeping 
at the river side. But such an image, 
if tolerable at any time, were all in- 
tolerable for its grimness in the blush 
of those early mornings. We have 
seen such glory and such tenderness 
brought to those granite boulders by 
the break of day ! Glowing and rosy, 
they smiled as they looked down on 
their own transient fairy beauty in the 
river— still and silvery mirror — giv- 
ing, for the sunshine had not reached it, 
reflections of pale purple-blue, whilst, 
in the back ground, the drifted sand- 
ridges seemed heaped of sparkling 
gold-dust Truly, such moments were 
wonderful: mcredible, when in the 
full glare of day the granite foreheads 
frowned and almost scowled for bar- 
renness and scorching. But it is not 
for these granite boulders : nor for the 
darker slate-like rocks which lift up 
from raid-stream their slabs ; nor for 
the rich burnt yellow sandy ridge, 
crowned by a whitewashed santon's 
sepulchre, on the opposite bank ; nor 
for the intervening colonnade of the 
palms, springing out of a green strip 
of basseem-clover, on Elephantine : 
nor for the few columns of the old 
Roman temple, hidden in the thicket 
above us ; nor for the picturesque 
grouping of the walls and houses of 
the little town below; that the sandy 
beach at Assouan, lives chiefly memo- 
rable in the mind of any visitor. He 
remembers it rather for the men's 
sake and their movables, who crowd 
it : for the smack of savagery and 
savour of Africanism which linger 
about his reminiscences ; and for the 
consciousness of his having there first 
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seemed to realise the ideal of his dis- 
tant boyish " Mungo-Parkian" appre- 
hensions of the great mysterious con- 
tinent 

Nowhere is far off now-a-days : of 
that we are well aware. Persons 
technically unqualified for election 
into the Travellers' Club, in town, are 
now, surely, the minority in British 
society. Of him who has not been 
in most places, it might be very fairly 
said, as it was of the undecorated 
envoy of Great Britain, at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 8urroundedbyforeign 
colleagues, biasing with stars and 
crosses : — " Saves vous que c , est bien 
distingue?" As many of the people 
one knows, perhaps, have been at 
Assouan as at Aberdeen. But for all 
that, and we appeal to them for con- 
firmation of the saying, one dots seem 
at the former to have got somewhere 
"outish-of-the-way." Not so much 
by reason of nature, perhaps, as of 
the natives, or rather of the people, 
who seem natural there without being 
natives at alL Observe, for instance, 
that snug little encampment, not ten 
yards off from where you sit meditating 
Murray's " Hand-book," and munch- 
ing Reading biscuits. The enclosure 
is built with clumsy packages of reed 
matting, strongly stitched with palm 
fibres for pack thread. The gum- 
arabic is oozing half melted through 
the seams, or may be crumbling in 
gritty powder through a rent in the 
matting itself. In the angles or bas- 
tions of this impromptu fortification, 
little places of shelter are contrived, 
against the sun's rays, or the damp 
from the river at nignt Yes! and 
look at the contrivance; see how the 
roof is managed. Three or four of 
those keen headed spears laid across 
to support an awning of ragged cloaks, 
or a couple of shields, some four feet 
long or so, of pointed oval shape, 
made, as we find upon inquiry ana 
bargain for purchase of them, the 
one of elephant, the other of giraffe 
leather. We are familiar with the 
long brass-bound gun and its narrow 
stock: but there is an odd-looking 
bow there in the corner, and three or 
four arrows, whose cane shafts are 
tipped with irons cruelly serrated, 
barbed, or hooked. And what is 
this barbaric weapon of ill-tempered 
iron, we cannot call it steel, which 
seems born of a boomarang and a 
reaphook, and puts forth wicked 



spiky blades in most directions, on 
no sort of principle % The ebony pro- 
prietor, of whom we make inquiry, 
grins an answer, displaying pointed 
teeth, which we suspect 01 acquain- 
tance with a file, savage fashion. He 
tells us that it comes "Min fogue 
fogue, fogue baad el Senaar" — from 
far up in the distant south country of 
Negroland ; and with expressive ges- 
ture makes us understand at once that 
toss it, fling it, pitch it, aim it as yon 
will, it is an unpleasant play-toy for 
the shins, or eyes, or stomach of any 
gentleman who stands unhappily in 
its capricious way. The said sharp- 
toothed ebony "man and brother" 
has tucked up his shirt sleeve, to 
give a playful swing to the small but 
sinewy right arm. And there, per- 
haps, your eye has caught a grievous 
scar as of a dangerous burn. Just 
so: he held a red hot coal there, once, 
till it grew black, and dead, and cold 
upon the hissing flesh, by way of a 
little gentlemanly bravado, and to 
show a rival or a sweetheart, that 
he was not to be accounted "soft." 
And since you are looking at his arms, 
just peep up under the left shirtsleeve 
too : it is loose and open, and wide, 
as is the whole of that single article 
of body clothing worn by him ; and 
you will there espy his indispensable 
dagger-knife or knife-dagger, useful 
for spreading butter on bannocks: 
adapted also, by its sharp point ana 
sharp double edge, for purposes lesB 
peaceful. He calls it a " eakeenee." 
We seem to fancy kilted clansmen call 
a similar article a " skene," sheathing 
it in their stockings, as he might do, 
perhaps, were not nis skin the only 
stockings known to his sable shins. 
He therefore wears it up his arm, as 
we have said, fastened above the 
elbow joint by an armlet of twisted 
leather, into which the sheath is 
wrought, ornamented mostly with a 
strip of rough or scaly skin from the 
back of the war&n or big water- 
lizard, sometimes of the king-hard, 
the crocodile himself. The handle is 
of tropical ebony, or of a hard, firm- 
grained yellow wood, like box ; and 
when the owner is a man of substance 
or of taste, we have seen little silver 
coins nailed on it, or silver filagree 
rudely twisted round. And men of 
substance there are, as substantial 
reckonings go here, among the mas- 
ters of these little imping parties. 
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The size and number of the bales of 
gum prove it at a glance ; and so do, 
yet more convincingly, the bundles 
of costly teeth and tusks wrapped 
in raw hides, stitched strongly and 
rudely, which incumber the inner 
space. These bundles be worth hand- 
fuls of dollars, nay of " Bintes" (Na- 
poleons, pieces de <r vingt"), a favourite 
coin in these regions. For Assouan is 
near enough to Southampton, thanks 
to the Peninsular and Oriental, to 
rule its price current of ivory marvel- 
lously close upon London quotations. 
We are a bit of a turner, and know 
the look of a tusk ana its value. 
Amongst these teeth you may note 
here and there the dumpy, short 
snout-horn of the rhinoceros, or a 
choicerspecimen, with long, and sharp, 
and not ungraceful curve. It is true 
that we wot of a certain warehouse 
in u the City," where he who shall 
cast a quick eye round as he enters, 
shall see at one glance spoils of the 
African forest chase, more in number 
and more in variety than he shall see 
in many weeks in a Jellab's gipsy 
camp at Assouan; but as grouse 
seemeth to have a grousier flavour 
and more heathery ideal about it al- 
together when we cut into the pie on 
the inn table at Perth or Stirling. 
than when John removes the plated 
cover from the second-course dish in 
Park-lane or Belgrave-square, so is 
there an extra consciousness of tuski- 
ness wrought by the sight of these 
hide-bound tusks here, and an appre- 
hension of existing rhinoceros by 
handling these horns, to which we 
have been strangers hitherto. Gor- 
don Chimming appears to us, though 
absent, more real than when in flesn 
and blood we beheld him, red beard, 
Bushman, skins, waggon, and all, at 
the gallery of illustration near Hyde- 
park Corner. And in these little 
bands upon the beach are men fami- 
liar with the big game of the far in- 
terior, who, when lions are inquired 
o£ point carelessly with a nod to 
such and such a one there present, 
who is known to have killed an occa- 
sional brace of them manfully ; and 
who gjrin and clap hands over an old 
acquaintance, when, for want of words 
to describe it, we scrawl upon a stray 
leaf of our pocket-book the present- 
ment of a long-necked dappled giraffe. 
Do you see that strait, long sword 
there, rounded at what should be 



the point, of which the handle and 
seaboard are of Soudan or Darfur 
handicraft, but of which the blade, 
not unlike a magnified apothecary's 
spatula, came from Solingen, in Khe- 
nish Prussia % You may see the like 
of such blades transhipped here in 
grosses, to go up above the cataracts 
and into the interior, beyond con- 
fluence of the White Nile and the 
Blue. Well, these men will tell you 
stories of intrepid hunters, who, with 
such a weapon only, and with a shield 
just like the one you bought but now 
from off their gum bales, will betake 
themselves afoot into the forest, and 
track the solitary elephant, most dan- 
gerous of his tribe, and smite and 
slay the monstrous creature and cut 
out the ivory. Indeed, we heard of 
an European who was. even now, far 
up on the outskirts of Abyssinia, emu- 
lating and surpassing, m this very 
respect, the deeds of native hunters. 
This surely beats Cordon Cumming 
with his two-ounce rifle bullet. And 
talking of that shield, by the way, 
should you like to see what protec- 
tion it may afford a naked warrior's 
body when his eye is quick, and his 
wrist has caught the knack of hand- 
ling it % There is a coal black strip- 
ling here, whom we suppose we must 
not call a slave, since slave-dealing 
is ostensibly, and in great part effec- 
tually, prohibited, in our time, within 
the Pasha's territory. But anyhow 
he is a lad who was not born or bred 
within some hundreds of weary miles 
from any Egyptian or Nubian fron- 
tier, and the jellab or merchant here 
claims in him some vested right of 
property, perhaps under some very 
stringent indentures of apprentice- 
ship. They have circumcised the 
lad. and taught him "tant bien que 
maT to recite the Fathah or Ma- 
hommedan orison ; but what's bred 
in the bone will out in the flesh, they 
say, and there's something pagan and 
Kafferish about his gait and manner 
still. Let him have the shield : his 
eye twinkles as his fingers close on 
the handle, and do you take your 
walking sticks, or a bundle of canes, 
or any dart-like missile you can lay 
hold of here, and stand off at a rea- 
sonable distance and hurl at him. 
His attitude is between crouching 
and springing, but he scarcely moves 
a limb except the wrist; yet that 
suffices, and ten to one you will be 
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tired of darting at him long before 
one of your missiles has so much as 
grazed his shiny skin anywhere. 

And then, again, it is true that you 
would have to go many a day's jour- 
ney on camelback hence before there 
was the shadow of a chance of dis- 
covering in the sand a low heap, has- 
tily scratched together, where, bask- 
ing in the sunshine, lay the eggs of 
the swift, unmotherly ostrich. Still 
there are enough of them full or 
blown offered here on the beach for 
sale to give rise to animated remon- 
strances, when sixpence apiece is 
the price audaciously demanded for 
a very superior specimen. And you 
must allow that if eight shillings were 
an exorbitant demand for that tame 
two-toed chick of an ostrich brood, 
which its owner brought down every 
day to tempt you with its graces, as 
it stalked about the deck and picked 
up crumbs, yet the hesitation of the 
owner to refuse a couple of half- 
crowns for the creature, seemed to 
bring one nearer to the whereabouts 
of ostrich life than at the Zoological. 

Once more, there is nothing to strike 
you as very peculiar, or unEgyptian, 
or intensely African, about the dress 
or features of that old lady, squatted 
on the sand, with little baskets 
of particoloured rushes, cunningly 
woven, set out for sale. Such glimpses 
of her face as she allows you, from 
out of her coarse blue cotton gown 
and mantilla in one, when the nose- 
veil is loose, shows not much darker 
complexion, nor much flatter nostril, 
nor much broader, thicker lips, than 
you have often seen in these upper 
Egyptian villages, where so much 
negro blood is often traceable. Even 
the necklace of bright glass beads 
might seem to a careless observer 
much of a piece with others seen from 
the Delta to the top of Saeed : the 
keenly critical eye, however, we fancy, 
might discern an extra tinge of bar- 
baric love for ill-assorted gorgeous- 
ness in the stringing of those same 
baubles. But, anyhow, that "bint 
el agoos," or "ancient girl," as the 
donkey-boy styles her, is, asshesquats 
to-day upon the sand among the 
sprouting leaves and tendrils of the 
young water-melons, the very " moral" 
of all the indigo-clad dusky bints 
your eyes have rested on this two 
months or more. But when you fall 
in with her to-morrow, or next day, 



"en deshabille de campagne," far 
from this busy mart, in her own vil- 
lage, on the island of Bigjgeh, or grub- 
bing for nitre in the ruins of rhitae, 
the necklace alone — to every bead of 
which you can depose judicially — en- 
ables you to recognise your closely- 
veiled, full-clad acquaintance, in the 
gaunt, naked figure, around whose 
loins alone there hangs a tiny apron, 
of leather boot-laces apparently, be- 
dizened with yellow threads, red 
beads, and cowrie shells; but whose 
personal advantages no other article 
of " toilette" sets off, saving always 
that bead necklace, and a clot or two 
of rancid castor-oil worked in amongst 
the tiny plaits tangled in her bushy 
hair. Her greeting tumbles us back 
plump into old Mungo Park associ- 
ations once again. Just such, in shape 
and gait, must she have been, assur- 
edly, who stepped out from the palm- 
grove, and, touched with the divine 
compassion of her sex, gave to the 
perishing wanderer a draught of the 
curdled milk, of which her calabash 
was ML Good readers of Galton, 
and admirers, as ourselves are, cer- 
tainly, of simple, manly-minded 
Livingstone, forgive us, if in these 
latter days of fresh African explorers, 
Park should recur still to us, whose 
boyhood fed upon his wondrous tale, 
chief-traveller, and prince-explorer of 
them alL 

"Quo serael est imbata recens, servabit 

odorem, 
Testa diu." . . . 

Nay, but that smack of savagery, of 
which we spake, flavours the palate 
of the imagination in the very streets 
of the eook, or bazaar of Assouan 
itself. The women of the Barabra, 
or Nubian race, come clad in long 
blue robe, into the town, just as any 
fellaheen women might, at Osioot, or 
in the Delta, poising upon their heads 
a goolleh of curds, or aoasket of eggs, 
or a crate of skinny chickens, tiedmr 
the legs two and two. In the " sook, 
at least, they are perfectly civilized 
in appearance; ana, considering the 
cheapness of inferior cutlery exposed 
there for sale, from Sheffield and 
from liege, we were amazed at the 
want of familiarity with scissors, dis- 
played by a little, Dright-eyed, white- 
toothed, laughing girl, to whom we 
presented a pair on one occasion. But 
turn down to the left here, into the 
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sheep-market, amongst those curly, 
long-tailed sheep, with drooping ears, 
like poodle dogs, and those ^simaB 
capeflae,' 1 as the old Latin poet has 
it, those goats and kids of exaggerated 
hircine snubness : — take note of their 
shepherds and drivers, as picturesque 
in tneir half nakedness as any herds- 
man of the Roman Campagna, with 
all his advantages of peaked hat. 
sheepskin coat, swathed leggings, ana 
the like. What savages they look ! 
lithe and sinewy, easy and jovial. 
We believe the Arab blood predomi- 
nates in these tribesmen of the "Bis- 
harree," as they call themselves; but, 
for all that, they did not look Arabs 
to our eye. There may have been, as 
we fancied we detected, on their 
bared chests, and arms, and shoulders, 
pinker and more purpling tints under 
the glowing of their rich brown skins, 
than what the Bedoween show ; but, 
after all, the great distinctive mark 
was the crown of bushy, crispy, curl- 
ing hair, untouched by Moslem razor, 
in which — that was the truly savage 
touch, suggestive of even South Sea 
islanders — was stuck a long, stiff, 
wooden skewer ? wherewith the wearer 
enjoyed, from time time, a good, ex- 
hilarating scratch of his vexed poll. 

But we came up all this way to 
Assouan for sake of some other sights 
and sounds than either its beach or 
its bazaar can offer us. Wherefore, 
let us not linger here, but resign our 
fates and fancies once more to the 
guiding of a donkey-boy. whose name, 
with its new twang of Bartfbra lingo, 
we duly record as Gibbereen. 

Yet hereupon "a thought strikesus," 
as says Matilda, in the Anti-Jacobin. 
Before starting for the cataract, let us 
not "swear eternal friendship , but 
cross over — it is not two hundred yards 
— to Elephantine. It was a garrison 
town, we know, in the days or Psam- 
mitichus, for hence his indignant, in- 
digenous troops "took and started," 
as they say of a runaway poacher in 
England, who leaves his "vamily" 
chargeable to the parish. We re- 
called their reason for so doing in a 
former paper. It was a garrison, also, 
in Hadrian's time, for poor old Juven- 
al was legionary Prefect up here, sent 
in official exile as a punishment for 
the umbrage given by a passage in 
his seventh satire to a play-actor 
minion of that emperor. The exist- 
ence of so long succeeding mess-rooms 



and canteens might account in part 
for the masses of broken pottery 
whichform the chief relics of the olden 
time here, as they say the soda-water 
bottles and bitter-beer pints will,above 
all things, hand down the memory of 
British rule in India to perplexed 
posterity. For amphorae, and diot®, 
and such like classic wine-vessels, 
and, we doubt not, their predecessors, 
also, with Egyptian, then Ionian, 
Canan, Macedonian names, were turn- 
ed out as certainly from tne potter's 
wheel But no conceivable amount 
of soldiers, in no calculable amount 
of centuries, could have stored, emp- 
tied, and smashed wine-jars enough 
to account for these masses of frag- 
mentary sherds. Not here alone, at 
Elephantine, nor in any one specific 
site, but wheresoever m Egypt are 
recognisable the sites of ruined and 
dilapidated cities appear these por- 
tentous potsherds. Dig as deep as 
you will, in many places you cannot 
reach a layer of sand or loam which 
is not full of them. We do not 
forget how the eighth hill of Rome 
grew, the Mons Testaceus, that alp 
of shattered crockery. But if he 
have a trifling advantage over these 
Egyptian deposits, they laugh his 
depths to scorn. Why, Hickaneen 
Bey, an Armenian gentleman, of high 
position at Cairo, whose accomplish- 
ments as artist and antiquarian are 
acknowledged and admired by all 
who have ever come in contact with 
him, assured us— we quote his very 
words— that "all sinkings, starting 
from any level in the valley of the 
Nile, bring you upon ceramic remains 
of human work, several yards below 
the level of the sea." And we are 
are afraid to quote, as we cannot find 
precise entry in our note-book, his 
information as to the depth at which, 
below the present Nile bed, primaeval 
potsherds were discovered, in sinking 
the "caissons" for the new iron bridge 
at Kafr-el-Ais. We verily incline 
to think that the slang phrase, ex- 
pressive of total demolition, "gone to 
pot," must have crept into our idiom- 
atic English from the utterances of 
some early explorer of ruined East- 
ern sites. But having mused on pot- 
sherds thus, and examined a few 
granite blocks, graven with hierogly- 
phics, in some instances grooved and 
polished, there is not much to make 
us linger on the island, picturesque, 
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and, in some parts, almost pretty as 
it is. Gibbereen shall kick nis heels 
no longer across the water there. We 
will return and mount 

Should we now Bpeak of a busy 
desert, some reader might object to 
the incongruity of noun and epithet ; 
but, rack our brain as we wilL we 
can bethink ourselves of no fitter 
term by which to designate the broil- 
ing bit of roadj which leads from 
Assouan to the village of the Cataract. 
It is a desert, but busy and lively the 
livelong day. The town, of course, 
has its suburb of domed tombs, ana 
crowded tombstones ; a suburb sandy, 
gritty, parched, and trampled on to 
an extent which forcibly reminded 
one, at each passing by, how the figure 
of speech which makes "dust of 
mortal remains, travelled to our damp 
mouldy cemeteries from eastern lands. 
Clear of the tombs, the landscape is 
a desert of deserts; not a human 
habitation, not a tree, not a blade of 
grass, not a spike of halfeh to be seen. 
Wide stretches of dusty gravel only, 
upon no square inch of which may 
not be traced the splay cushion mark 
of the camel's foot, and the sharper 
incision of the donkey's active hoof. 
We do not know whether it is always 
so ; perhaps when the Nile is fuller at 
least fuller than just now, the Kais- 
el-ShellaM, or captain of the cataract, 
has more business on hand in super- 
intending the ascent and descent of 
numerous boats, rendering tranship- 
ment here superfluous. We met him 
by the way this morning, coming into 
town, upon a rough and slender, but 
wiry little Arab mare, and he was 
good enough— pitying our plight, or 
that of the poor little donkey our un- 
wieldy bult bestrode—to exchange 
animals with us, leaving us, however, 
the inestimable attendance of Gib- 
bereen. 

Yes ; it is a busy desert, that slip 
of parching road, the gums ana 
ivones come down, the Solingen blades 
and Birmingham beads go up; to- 
gether with all the various inter- 
changed articles of barter and sale 
between the land above the tropic 
and below. The camels are in herds, 
and the donkeys in squadrons, from 
morning till night. But when night 
does close in, all is hushed and lonely. 
That is the time of which the fan- 
tastic images haunt our memory. We 
have spoken of the long sandy, 



gravelly stretches. We might almost 
have called them streets; for they 
are parted in much of their length 
from one another, and hedged in, al- 
though their breadth be great, by 
quaint, uncouth, fantastic groups or 
walls of rock, on either hand. Even 
under the glare of noon the dullest 
imagination must be quickened by 
their strange, unexpected appearances 
and disposition. Under the^glamour" 
of the moonlight that imagination 
must be sceptical, indeed, which would 
question the reality of its own forced 
figments. 

There was the rock of " the owl," 
for instance, to which at once our 
merry, laughing, companionable party, 
with one voice, gave the name in a 
morning's sunshine. Passing it at 
night, under the moonbeam, one 
might almost expect to start back, as 
the ebony shadow on the sand should 
seem to betray an outspreading of 
the great noiseless wings by the mon- 
ster bird perched up above. Again, 
there was the group, which seemed to 
figure an aged monk, of giant size, 
seated, calm and self-possessed, to 
hear the passionate outpouring of the 
heart of a younger man, who seemed 
to be kneeling there before him. 
clasping his knees in the agony of 
entreaty or confession. So might 
Father Pachomius himself have sat 
and listened to the disburdening of 
conscience or to the final irresolute 
struggle of a disordered will, as some 
one that had broken with the totter- 
ing turbulent Roman world of the 
fourth century came to fling himself 
at the feet of the camobite saint, and 
to implore help from him against his 
own convulsed heart. So might he 
have sat — this image, perhaps, has 
greater historical probai)uity--sternly, 
yet after a fashion tenderly, giving 
ear to the tale of one that once had 
been a member of his community, 
whom enticement or persecution of 
Arian seducers had drawn away from 
the path of right and truth a little 
while; and who now, repentant and 
convinced, came to supplicate pardon 
and restoration. . . . Presently, 
the sand street and its rocky skirting 
come to an end: the former, by 
widening out and stretching; the 
latter, by merging into mere ramifi- 
cation, from wider, bolder, higher, 
more confused strata and ridges ol 
stone. Here are palm-trees again, 
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noble for height, admirable for tufted 
foliage, planted, not grove-like, but 
in groups ; three, four, or five, tall 
stems, seemingly springing from one 
dense fibrous tangle of roots, round 
which the careful villagers have built 
a mud-wall. Somehow or other, the 
French term, " bouquet de palmiers," 
struck us, on the spot, as describing 
these carefully-kept groups better 
than our own English expression, " a 
tuft of palms:" man's handiwork 
being more plainly insinuated, as it 
should be, by the words. Here are 
the houses of a mixed population, the 
Nubian element predominating on 
the whole. Here are vast wealthy- 
looking piles of dates, " Ibreemee," 
of a rich orown red, sweet and well- 
flavoured, surpassing in such respects. 
in our poor judgment, the far-famed 
fruit of the Siwah or Oasis of Am- 
nion: but as hard, almost as nutmegs, 
thanks to the sun of the tropic, re- 
quiring much preliminary soaking 
before they can figure to advantage 
in one of Hadji Mohammed — our 
worthy cook's — sugary side dishes. 
Here also is durra grain, in heaps 
likewise ; here the bales of gum, old 
acquaintances by this time, and the 
familiar tusks in hide : here is civili- 
zation again in the shape of a brace 
of river steamers, with funnels painted 
white and black, afloat upon the great 
lake-like reach of the nver, studded 
with rock islets ; and here, above all, 
are legions of shirtless, impish boys, 
grinning and screeching for glee, by 
reason of anticipated backsheesh, 
running, jumping, dancing, tumbling 
head over heels, and sweeping us, 
horses, donkeys, Gibbereen and all, 
down towards the cataract, whose 
rushing noises are the bass to their 
falsettos, and into whose swirl and 
foam they are about to plunge like 
watersprites. 

The cataracts : just so. and by 
no means cascades. Stick to thy 
Greek lexicon, reader, and thou shaft 
here need no sort of undeceiving. 
Kard means "down;" and Myw/u 
"I break:" water willnw down, when 
neither water-ram nor force-pump 
overcomes that persistent propensity; 
and when on the sloping sandy bot- 
tom — taking, perhaps, a sudden dip 
and inclination — rounded rocks, or 
jagged, rise up as plentiful as hay- 
cocks on the side of a steepish sum- 
mer field; then there is a fuming and 



a fretting perforce on the downward 
sheet of water. Nay, here a lashing, 
and there a foaming, and somewhere 
a great columnar gushing, if we may 
say it, against the deep smoth pour 
of which, stout cables of twisted 
palm-fibre, and scores of struggling 
Bardbra villagers, and the judg- 
matical" eve of the Rais el ShellS, 
and the discriminating touch of the 
old mostanee, or steersman on the 
tiller, contrive to make good the up- 
ward struggle of the dahabeeah, or 
the kandjiah, the greater Nile boat or 
the less. Indeed, of this latter only, 
if the season be so far advanced as at 
our present visiting, when all the 
watery volume of the positive rain- 
floods off Abvssinian highlands, and 
of the probable melted snows, from 
mystical interior mountain ranges — 
scarce glanced at in the distance by 
Messrs. Kraftt and Isenberg — have 
longsince rolled down over the fruit- 
ful Delta and into the Mediterranean 
Sea, discoloured for miles. We 
scrambled over stony plateaus, with 
great smoothed protuberances, and 
deep rounded hollows, where pools of 
water had been lately, which the sun 
had licked up. leaving, in witness 
there, hard-baked layers of dried 
mud, diversified with cracks innu- 
merable. It seemed like walking 
over the vast extent of rocky surface 
uncovered by a far receding tide : 
only, the wonder was, what tide 
could have taken with it sea-weed 
and dilk, and limpets, and clustered 
mussel-shells, and all leaving the 
stone so smooth and polished, and ut- 
terly bare l And when the boating 
tracks of the Sbellal are reached, of 
course there is nothing to be said ex- 
cept, that we have seen far other and 
greater water-rushings in the bigger 
of Scotch burns at times. Flop ! flop ! 
flop ! one after another, the shirtless 
imps are in : ducking and diving, and 
splashing and swimming, in such 
rush and turmoil of the water as there 
is. They are so skinny, and bony, 
and shiny, and bottle-green black 
withal, that we do not think of liken- 
ing them to poodles, otters, water- 
rats, or such like sleek proficients in 
the art of swimming, or even to frogs 
or newts; but when one of them 
clutches somewhere and tosses ashore, 
a dark little long-clawed crab, and 
calls it a water-scorpion (aghrab el 
bahr,) we rejoice to snatch at the 
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unexpected simile, and set him and 
his fellows down as Crustacea, noting 
diem for water-scorpions in our 
memory once and for ever. 

We wonder, did the satiric soul of 
poor old JuvenaL of whom we spake, 
turn, as it would, with bitterness, 
from the solemnities of Philse, and its 
temple rites, and smile here, on the 
slippery rocks, at the antics in the 
water of the forefathers of these dark 
atomies ? Or did his heart ever mis- 
give him that there might have been, 
after all, something more in this 
tedious, killing exile, than just a freak 
of that fortune, which serves out 
miseries to men of letters % Up here, 
at Philsa, where Osiris was fabled to 
sleep his long death-sleep, where the 
towering propyl»a of the great tem- 
ple of Isis frowned or smiled, as one 
will, on the silver mirror of the Nile- 
flood floating by, is it possible that a 
qualm may have crossed his mind in 
tnose days, when, as his uncertain 
chronicler asserts, he was perishing 
"angore et taedio," near his eightieth 
year ? Might he have fancied, and 
then have battled with the fancy, 
that some more potent malignancy 
than that of Hadrian's pet play-actor 
offended had brought him here? 
Here, on the Nubian frontier, might 
it have flashed across him that he 
was expiating in appropriate place of 
penance, the famous lines : — 

" ... Si Candida jusserit Io, 
Tbit ad jEgyptifinem calid& que netitas 
A Meroe nortabitaquu at spej-g&t in »dem 
India, antiquo quaa proxima surgit orili. 
Credit enim iptiua dominc se voce moneri?" 

Or, might it have tormented him to 
be haunted by the question, is not 
this perishing in sight of his very se- 
pulchre the god's wrathful answer to 
the satirist's sneer : — 

*' Ut veniam culpa non abnnat antere 

magna 
Scilicet et tmuipopano corruptus Osiris $"* 

The Pasha's mariners on board the 
steamer moored by the eastern bank 
were very civil, obliging fellows. Glo- 
rying in their distant experiences, 
they affirmed themselves to be mari- 
ners indeed, and not mere boatmen of 
the Nile. They had, some of them, 
been across the salt seas once to the 
Belled Inglees, had ridden at anchor 
at Spithead, and had landed at Ports- 
mouth. The fame of the great " Le- 
viathan" had come to them, and their 



inquiries as to her hopes of comple- 
tion were as sanguine as if they nad 
been shareholders. They made us 
free of deck, and of state-cabin too ; . 
and we were welcome, either by day 
or night, to sit under the Pasha's 
awning above, or to rest our weary 
limbs upon his well-stuffed cushions. 
And we found even better cause to 
rejoice at their presence down here, 
or up here, as you will — up, in re- 
spect of the cataract now behind them ; 
down, in respect of their station and 
mission on the higher Nubian Nile — 
there was a capital iron boat at our 
service daily, and four stout fellows 
to keep time to a fairish stroke : and 
though considerations of "oack- 
sheesn," were not wholly lost sight 
of in the matter, the arrangement 
gave mutual satisfaction. 

Somehow or other, the remembrance 
of those Arab oarsmen brings to our 
mind, as we write, a circumstance of 
whicn we were informed many years 
ago by a son of that old Kurschid 
Pasha to whose energy and valour 
Mehemet Ali owed the establishment 
and confirming of his rule over the 
great Nubian province, at foot of 
which these steamers float We do 
not think to have ever seen it men- 
tioned in contemporary memoirs. 
Much as the old Albanian reckoned 
upon the capacity for development of 
the Arabo-Egyptian mind, he had 
never, up to the date of 1840, pro- 
moted any man of it in fleets, or ar- 
mies, or administrations, to such high 
command as confers a rasha's rank. 
Nishan or decoration might grace the 
breast of an indigenous Egyptian in 
silver, or even in gold, but in dia- 
monds it had never yet sparkled there. 
In that year, however, the Syrian 
campaign took place, and the disas- 
trous bombardment of Acre; and a 
squadron, detached from Sir Robert 
Stopford's fleet, and commanded by 
Commodore Napier, was signalled 
one fine morning at Alexandria beat- 
ing up for Cape Eunostus from the 
eastward. The old Pasha had been 
expecting this, and spasmodic energy 
in repairing, extending, and arming 
batteries had been in action for some 
time before. One trifling circum- 
stance did, notwithstanding, augment 
the fears of the wily Mehemet It 
was all very well to have an army 
officered by Turks, Circassians, Poles, 
with a few stray Frenchmen ana 
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Italians, but there was no bond of 
kinsmanship, and little more of kind- 
ness, between them and the drilled 
Egyptian fellaheen who were to man 
the batteries and oppose their bayo- 
nets to a landing : nay, there was a 
notion in those days rife in the minds 
of the population, at least of Lower 
Egypt, as our own personal observa- 
tion taught us some two or three 
years afterwards, that English rule 
in exchange or Turkish-Albanian 
was probably gainful, and thence de- 
sirable. 

" Sar," inquired of us a certain one 
at Cairo, "when will the Iuglees come 
and take all Egypt T 

We professeaL of course, ignorance 
of any such probability. 

Inquiring, then, in our turn, whe- 
ther the question were dictated by 
hope or fear, we were surprised to be 
told briskly, " by the former." 

" But why should you hope to see 
Egypt made English, good friend V y 

" Because, sar, when we belong to 
Inglees, we never have tax to pay." 

Eeeley was wont to say, in some 
old farce, we remember, that " as it 
was a soldier's part to die, so was it 
a civilian's to lie for the honour of 
his country." We fear our friend's 
informant, if a Briton, had unhappily 
taken that specious maxim for Ms 
motto. 

But to return to Mehemet. A bright 
thought struck him in his rumina- 
tions, that he might popularise and 
nationalise the coming struggle in 
defence of Alexandria, by nominating 
to high command some native Egyp- 
tian officers. Two men were selected 
accordingly, of calibre sufficient to 
make the appointments respectable 
in native eyes — insufficient to make 
them inconvenient or formidable to 
himself or to his own confidential 
staff. Alexandria was electrified : for 
fifteen days or so — the period of Na- 
pier's presence off the harbour, and of 
nis well-known negotiations. Two 
pashas, of Egyptian- Arab blood, aired 
their new dignity upon embroidered 
velvet saddles through camp and 
street, bazaar and battery. But the 
west wind, one morning, drove the 
lowering cloud away. Articles of 
agreement had been signed: Napier 
had them sealed in his old pea-coat 
pocket : the hulls of the British ships 
were down upon the far horizon. No 
fuss was made for uncreating the new- 
VOL. hi.— no. cccxn. 



created dignitaries : they went back, 
simply and wisely, without a word of 
remonstrance, to the duties of the 
rank they were filling some fortnight 
ago: they and their pashalics were 
utterly forgotten in tne booming of 
the cannon which proclaimed peace 

with Palmerston. 

We are rounding a point ; and right 
and left the strange granitic groups 
of rock which hid the island from our 
view seem to glide off, as do the side- 
scenes shifted at a theatre, the cur- 
tain being still up. The broad flat 
surfaces of the temple towers of Isis 
detach themselves, Dut not vividly, 
from the tawny background of hills. 
In the hot vertical mid-day there is 
scarce sufficient shadow to cut out in 
distinct relief the rounded outlines of 
the individual pillars which form the 
lateral colonnade. The angular ma- 
sonry of the lofty quay, which girt 
the entire island once, reminds us in- 
voluntarily of the prow of the jEscu- 
lapian ship on the island in the Tiber 
at Rome : and by a singular enough 
coincidence, when you have scrambled 
up the bank — to which the lowness 
of the Nile water just now lends 
a fictitious height — and have begun 
your explorations, one of the first de- 
tails encountered of the mass of con- 
secrated buildings is the chapel dedi- 
cated to that self-same god or healing. 
Shall we say " beautiful Philae," with 
Warburton ; or, rather with Stanley, 
"Philae, more curious than beauti- 
ful ?" We debated the question then 
and there with ourselves, and ended 
by a base compromise, agreeing to 
postpone decision until we should 
nave looked upon the sepulchral 
sleeping-place of Osiris by the beam- 
ing of the countenance 01 Isis ; or, in 
plainer terms, till we should have 
seen the island under the softer moon- 
shine. And if we must at once here 
honestly say what impression moonlit 
views of Philae, and more especially 
of the surrounding scenery of rock 
and river, have left upon our memory, 
we know of nothing which shall ex- 
press it so well as the comparison of 
them to landscapes seen in the ste- 
reoscope by candle-light. The ink- 
black shadows from the rocks; the 
silver-grey reflections from their 
lighted edges, and from the surface 
of the waters at their base : the un- 
real realism with which single objects 
— a solitary motionless palm, for in- 
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stance — stand out in a perspective 
which seems at once both false and 
true, gave a peculiar aspect to these 
night-scenes at Philse, such as the 
stereoscope alone reproduces to our 
mind. 

" Islands, quarries, cram, along the 
river side," says Mr. Stanley, of this 
district generally, "all seem either 
like grotesque colossal figures, sitting 
with their grim features carved out 

Xinst the sky — their vast limbs 
$n smoothed by the inundations of 
successive ages ; or else like the same 
statues broken to shivers, like that 
we saw at Thebes. One can quite 
imagine how, in the days when power 
was will, and will was power r Kame- 
ses, returning from his Ethiopian con- 
quests, should say, 'Here is the stone, 
hard and glittering, from which my 
statue shall be hewn ; and here is 
the model after which it shall be 
fashioned.' " 

That is a happy conceit ; true no 
less than well expressed. It had fasten- 
ed, by anticipation, upon our mind ; 
and we found, as many a Nile tourist 
after us shall find, a startling realisa- 
tion of it For when we had. mount- 
ed the dark and narrow staircases, 
leading to the flat roof of the fore- 
most portico, emerging into light 
again and into sight of the landscape 
framed between the twin towers in 
front of us, we at once exclaimed, as 
he too shall, we doubt not — " W hy, 
there at last, body and bones, sits 
Mr. Stanley's Raineses !" — so striking 
is the outline and the attitude of the 
rude natural figure, formed by the 
most conspicuous group of colossal 
stones which stares us in the face. 

By the way, Ptolemy Physcon, that 
great builder and benefactor of shrines 
up here on Phil®, could never have 
enjoyed the prospect from this point 
of view, where we sit down to sketch, 
unless he did it in his younger days, 
or went up by a ladder, well built of 
seasoned palm wood, and strengthened 
at the rungs with iron pina For, we 
have said, the staircase is narrow no 
less than dark, and Ptolemy the fat 
was six feet round the waist Plutarch 
tells us that being in Rome, upon 
business of state, this corpulent prince 
made an offer of marriage to tne fa- 
mous Cornelia, dowager Lady Grac- 
chus, mother of the turbulent cele- 
brities of that name. Hereupon Mr. 
Sharpe, the historian of Egypt, gravely 



remarks — "this offer of a throne 
could not make the high-minded ma- 
tron quit her children and her coun- 
try." We should think not, indeed I 
Share a throne with a monarch six 
feet in girth ! What was the width 
of the throne, pray ? Does Mr. Sharpe 
imagine the mother of the Gracchi to 
have been a thread-paper ? Has he 
never read of the joke cut "in fere 
pari casu" by the late Rev. Sydney 
Smith ? Here is the anecdote for 
him then, from Lady Holland's me- 
moir of the witty Dean : — 

" Some one mentioned that a young 
Scotchman, who had been lately in the 
neighbourhood, was about to marry an 
Irish widow, double his age and of con- 
siderable dimensions. 

a ' Going to marry her 1' he exclaimed, 
bursting out laughing ; * going to marry 
her ! impossible 1 you mean a part of her ; 
he could not marry her all himself. It 
would be a case not of bigamy but tri- 
gamy ; the neighbourhood or magistrates 
should interfere. There is enough of 
her to furnish wives for a whole parish. 
One man marry her ! — it is monstrous. 
You might people a colony with her ; 
or give an assembly with her : or, per- 
haps, take your morning's walk round 
her, always provided there were frequent 
resting places, and you were in rude 
health. I was once rash enough to try 
walking round her before breakfast, but 
only got half way and gave it up ex- 
hausted. Or you might read the Riot 
Act and disperse her; in short, you 
might do anything with her but marry 
her/" 

For grandeur, for variety, for anti- 
quarian interest, the ruins of Phil® 
have little or nothing to show to the 
eye which has been satiated at Ear- 
nak and the Memnonium. 

Autiquity in Egypt is so antique 
that a Gardener Wilkinson and a 
Stanley both speak of poor Nectanebo 
and his cartouche, as of some pitiful 
"parvenu," whose name mignt be 
scrawled upon Athor's templa And 
yet, if one projects one's mind into 
contemporaneous history of any other 
civilised nation, there is a cobweb, as 
it were, of quasi-antiquity clinging 
about remembrance of the times 
when Plato came to study metaphy- 
sics at Heliopolis, and brought letters 
of introduction to this newfangled 
Nectanebo, from Agesilaua, king of 
Sparta, as Baron Bunsen might bring 
epistles commendatory from Friedricn 
Wilhelm of Prussia to the Prince 
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Consort and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, did he wish 
for access to the Fitz- William or to 
the British Museum. 

The island is uninhabited now, 
save by lizards, of which we saw 
several varieties in our rambles, one 
black and bony, of special ugliness. 
There are, likewise, a few snakes; 
not that ourselves saw any worth 
mentioning; but our old friend the 
hakeem at Assouan dilated to us, 
with glee, upon the mortal fright an 
individual of that family had caused 
to his Russian body servant there one 
afternoon. There are, likewise, scor- 

Sions to be found, under the loose 
at stones, at the northern end of 
the island ; which we record for the 
sake of those who may search for 
specimens as we did, oftentimes, with- 
out success, in Egypt But though 
uninhabited, the island is, at least 
during the day time, not untenant- 
ed; for all day long, in the ruined 
court-yards and corridors, the con- 
fused heaps of bricks and stones are 
routed and rummaged with hand-hoe 
by naked, squalid villagers, male and 
female, from the hamlets on the op- 
posite bank They are not searching 
lor " atteekas," as our old acquain- 
tances at Goorneh, but for lime and 
nitrous substances, which they load 
in baskets and carry down a steep 
winding passage in the magnificent 
masonry of the western terrace, to a 
clumsy punt which serves as ferry- 
boat. The use they make of this 
calcareous saline dust is to manure 
their cultivated patches of ground. 
But though they are not professed 
searchers after " atteekas, " we seem 
to fancy that in their ceaseless grub- 
bings, they must sometimes come 
across a relic of the olden days. Cer- 
tain beads, for instance, strung on the 
necklace of an ancient beldame, struck 
us as very different in shape and ma- 
terial from the gaudy glass drops of 
European origin, of which it was 
chiefly composed. Poor old creature ! 
haggard and wrinkled, bare from head 
to toot, with the exception of the 
Nubian apron of leathern strips ; her 
tangled fizzy hair, greasy with pro- 
fuse anointing of castor-oil — the plant 
grows vigorous enough here on the 
slopes — and yet powdered with the 
grey nitre dust, almost like a mar- 
chioness under Louis Quinze! We 
have rarely set eyes upon an aged 



object so laughable and so pitiable 
withal That necklace, however, 
took our fancy, and having fallen in 
with a lad, who had stayed lounging 
behind, on one occasion, when the 
boat's crew had landed us and left us 
for the afternoon upon the island, 
we appointed him our temporary dra- 
goman and agent, in virtue of his ac- 
quaintance with the Bar&bra jargon, 
tne only tongue of which that aged 
matron knew a word. The legendary 
sybil burned a book and raised her 
price, we read, each time the intend- 
ing purchaser quarrelled with her 
demand. Not so this Nubian sybil ; 
her simple guile was this — each time 
her price was granted she broke the 
bargain off; each time that bargain- 
ing was renewed she raised that price. 
Matters had gone so far once that the 
string of beads was in our very hand ; 
but after all they went no farther ; 
and when we took our final leave of 
Philae, the coveted beads hung still 
about her sable neck 

The home of this dowager Nubian 
lady, so loth to part, as becomes a 
dowager, with family jewels, was on 
the island opposite, called Biggeh. 
'AfSarbv the ancients called it, and cer- 
tainly a place more fit to be banned 
and kept untrodden by human foot, 
more wild, more strange, and more 
fantastical, is rarely to be seen. Knobs 
and slabs of dark basaltic stone, 
granite boulders, scooped, rounded, 
and articulated, reminding one of the 
old oracular sentence whose import 
Deucalion guessed, which intimated 
that the rocks were the vertebrae, 
ribs, and knuckle bones of his grand- 
mother earth. These same stones, 
granitic or basaltic, split, shattered, 
and shivered into million fragments, 
interspersed with glittering mica, gave 
the scenery an air which, to our mind, 
Miss Martineau has best described as 
" impish." Even in 'broad daylight 
there was about it something un- 
earthly. Squatted down any where 
among the deep depressions of the 
rocky basins, out of sight of Nubian 
hovels, of green palm boughs, or even 
of the glistening Nile flood, it would 
require no violent trick 01 imagina- 
tion to fancy that by some strange 
fate one had fallen into some one of 
those craggy, waterless, herbless, life- 
less hollows which appear upon the 
surface of the silvery moon. 

Among all the traces which the 
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hand of succeeding ages has left upon 
the sculptured walls and painted 
columns of these shrines at rhilae — 
traces of which few appear more 
vivid than the colours laid on in the 
Ptolemaic time — none have so deep 
and melancholy interest as the Chris- 
tian symbols which give token before 
what power it was that the old Egyp- 
tian idolatry fell at last. It is true 
the Persian fire-worshipper had over- 
turned, and rent, and shivered temples 
and images ; but all in vain. He who 
shattered the Persian power, the Ma- 
cedonian wild goat was tamed by the 
cold, stony glare of the world-old co- 
lossal gods of Egypt, and the very 
horns upon his shaggy forehead, 
straight and sharp as aMacedonian 
sword-blade, curled and curved into 
the twisted ornaments of the sheepish 
countenance of a solemn criosphinx. 
Alexander, became the son of Amun. 
Greek religion and Greek art alike, 
when, in company of Greek despotic 
dynasties, they had come back here 
to their cradle again, did, as might do 
the sons of some prim, old-fashioned 
family, who, returning with new- 
fangled dress and notions from long 
foreign travel, should, for filial reve- 
rence, cramp thought, mince speech, 
and cut their cloth to the fashion of 
the antiquated household rules once 
more. Kome did little else in turn ; 
and though among Egyptian ruins a 
round arch of Roman span uprears 
itself in places, and though upon the 
walls of a certain building at Luxor, 
between the great portico and the 
temple of Isis, paintings have lately 
been uncovered of Roman type, yet 
hawks, and rams, and owls, and ostnch 
feathers — the snake, the goose, the 
scarabee — come still together, in 
varied combinations, to form car- 
touches, which record the names of 
an Augustus or an Antonine, a Tibe- 
rius or a Trajan, upon shrines where 
Kneph, and Pasht, and Horus still 
preside. Nay, as we have learned 
from the bitmg verse of the satirist 
soldier, Osiris and Iris had invaded 
the capital of their invaders, and the 

Sroud Roman matrons of the latter 
ay had stooped to the foreign super- 
stition that lustrations, for which the 
yellow waters of Father Tiber were 
all too impure, must be performed 
with the not more limpid waters of 
the browner Nile. 
But on the pillars of deserted Philae, 



as on those indeed of Kamak's more 
gigantic pile, the simple crosses carved 
upon the stone tell of a different tale. 
There was an ancient legend pointing 
truth wards, if not literally true, that 
when the blessed Maid-mother, with 
the Divine babe in her arms, first 
placed, in the rich Delta, her fugi- 
tive foot upon genuine Egyptian soil, 
the grim and gaudy idols in the 
temples all around bowed, and fell, 
and snapped asunder on the ground, 
as the fish-god of the Philistines in 
the olden time, when the Ark of the 
God of Israel was brought face to 
face with him. 

Well, in the succeedinc times at 
least, this legend had its full justifica- 
tion in realities most indubitable. 
The Egyptian idol-gods were judged 
and condemned. It needed no defac- 
ing of their images, nor shattering of 
their statues. Those graven crosses 
on the pillars, as the mark of the 
forest lord upon the forest trees, 
told their doom ; and, uncut as they 
still remain, those trees, we know, 
were felled. Egypt was Christian 
from Pelusium to rhil« ; ay, and yet 
far beyond. Not in vain had the in- 
spired Psalmist sung, among other 
glories of the Messiah's kingdom: 
"Ethiopia shall stretch outherhanda 
unto God." Egypt was Christian; 
and there is a Cnristian Egypt still. 
Call its Christendom schismatic, sunk- 
en, superstitious, if you will : we do 
not wish to palter with its errors, 
sadly as their apparent expiation 
weighs upon the Coptic church : but 
who shall refuse to pity or to pray 
for her? 

Her members number in all, in 
Egypt, some 230,000 men, — so we 
learned from Amba Michael, the 
Bishop of Esneh, who told us that 
the information was gained in this 
wise. The march of a certain order 
of European ideas in Egypt, had in- 
duced the Pasha (we think Abbas) to 
decree that Coptic fellaheen should 
be no longer exempt from military 
conscription as hitherto. Fearful 
were their apprehensions, bitter their 
laments ; for their horror of this 
forced military service was in full 
accord with that of all other Egyp- 
tian village populations. Their pa- 
triarch ana bishops, chief men among 
their race, moved to intercession for 
them the British Consul-General of 
that day, the Hon. Charles Murray, 
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now envoy at the court of Persia ; 
and at last the Pasha, whose statisti- 
cal information appears to have been 
vague, consented to dispense with 
their enrolment in the nizam, should 
the number of the people prove upon 
due inquiry to fall under 500.000. 
The result of such inquiry we nave 
stated above. And since we find our- 
selves speaking upon such matters, 
we may nere record, to the honour of 
the present ruler of Egypt, and of his 
subordinates, that our frequent in- 
vestigation never elicited from any 
Copt, of ecclesiastical or of lay condi- 
tion, any complaints of the treatment 
with which they meet in these modern 
times. 

But in Nubia, once Christian no 
less than the country below the 
last cataract of the Nile, it is the 
boast of the Mussulman that not 
one Christian now exists. The 
crosses upon the columns at Philae 
mark the beginning of a wide inter- 
vening gap in Christendom, across no 
tract of which the traveller comes 
again until he reach the semi-barbar- 
ous communities of Abyssinia, which 
yet keep the Christian name. 

Seated here, on some great frag- 
mentary stone upon the terrace, look- 
ing southward, where still a single 
obelisk stands upright, the eye of the 
gazer may travel wistfully up and 
along the broad reach of the flood. 
He may bethink himself how, perad- 
venture one morning in the olden 
time, the priests of the ancient untrue 
mysteries, leaning upon the pillared 
balustrade, had marvelled how the 
galleys of the great Queen of the South 
put not alongside at the stately quay 
of the mystic island-shrine of great 
Osiris, but held straight onwards for 
the cataract "Who was this upstart 
Hebrew king, forsooth, or what his 
uninitiated pretence of wisdom, that, 



in search of sayings from such bar- 
barous tongue as his, she should be 
sailing on without respect to Philse ; 
perchance with none to Thebes or 
Memphis by-and-bye ?" 

Or. — he may bethink him,— just in 
so calm and still an hour as this, the 
noise and shoutings of the cataract- 
struggle past, they shook out to the 
breathings of a gentle wind the white 
sail of the boat which was bearing 
back to Meroe the " Eunuch of great 
authority under Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia." The dappled beauty of the 
sunset sky, changing from its first 
gorgeous dying hues of crimson and 
of purple, to gentler loveliness of 
lilac and pale blue and gold, can 
scarcely win from him an upward look. 
As in his chariot on the desert way by 
Gaza, his eyes are fastened upon a 
prophetic scroll— no longer, now, with 
the keen, careworn scrutiny of an un- 
satisfied desire to know. The won- 
drous words of Philip are lamplights 
in his memory. Where they burn still, 
the understanding may be dark no 
longer. As the night settles down on 
Philse, and he, perforce, must roll the 
volume up, his look may rest upon the 
white pillars gleaming out of the deep- 
ening twilight, and on the noddinc of 
the palm-tree feathers, dark now, like 
funeral plumes. Night, yes ! eternal 
night, was settling down upon those 
idol-shrines, on those abodes of lying, 
or, it may oe, duped juggler priests. 
But there is nought appalling in the 
thought. The corpse-light shall be 
quenched on the tomb of Osiris ; but 
God's world shall not lie longer in 
the darkness; for on others, as on 
himself, the day-star shall soon shine. 
No lying idol-priest was he, but true 
prophet of the one true God, who had 
thus prophesied, "The Sun of righte- 
ousness shall arise, with healing in 
his wings." 



ON THE LAYING OF THE FIRST STONE OF THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT 

CONSTANTINOPLE, BY LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 

October 19, 1858. 

Now no more, fair Stamboul hears the rattle 

Of the warrior's harness at her gates — 
Sees no more the tide of Europe's oattle, 

Hotly pressing through her azure straits. 

Queenlike, from her terraces and gardens 
She looks down along those waters blue, 

On those turrets twain, her ancient wardens, 
Guardians of the old world and the new. 
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From her throne, the languid European 

Sees the old camp on the Asian snore, 
Sees the foam-wreaths on the far iEgean, 

And the white sails flitting slowly o'er. 

Sees no more the gathering hosts that wandered 

To that wild peninsula afar, 
To the desolate fort where England squander' d 

So much life, in one brief winter's war. 

When the full ship with its living burden 
Pasa'd so near, she heard the canvas strain, 

As it rush'd, in naste, for glory's guerdon, 
Toward the rock reefs of that stormy main. 

When the waifs of that great strife and anguish, 

Like spars borne on a receding tide, 
Came back wounded, came back sick to languish 

In her shadow, on the Asian side ; 

To those walls, where sick men, breathing faintly, 

Heard an angel rustling in the gloom, 
And a woman's presence, calm and saintly, 

Lighted up the melancholy room. 

Look down, Stamboul, from thy throne of marble, 

From thy cypress gardens green and fair, 
Where the nightingales for ever warble, 

And the fountains leap into the air. 

Look down, StambouL from thy fair dome swelling, 

Where Sophia's broken crosses lie, 
And thine Imaums night and day are telling, 

In God's face that everlasting lie. 

Not in anger come we to upbraid thee, 

Not with war-ships floating in thy bay, 
Not with brand and banner, Brought to aid thee, 

Stand we by thy Golden Horn to-day. 

Lay the stone. statesman, tried and hoary, 

'Tis no marble monument of war, 
But a trophy to thine England's glory 

Unto distant ages, nobler far. 

But a tribute meeter, and more solemn, 

To our lost ones by that rough Black sea, 
Than triumphal arch, or granite column 

Graven all with names of victory. 

They have had their dirges in our boitowb 
When the chill'd blood left the cheek and brow, 

In that voiceless agony that borrows 
An expression out of silent woe. 

And their names writ down in Britain's story, 

The best page she shows to future years, 
And their cold brows twined with wreaths of glory, 

Ah, those laurels wet with woman's tears ! 

Not yet, time with surely healing fingers, 

To our beggar'd love has brought relief, 
Still a vain thought of requital lingers, 

And an aching memory of grief. 
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This, our vengeance for the gallant bosoms 

In those cruel trenches, night by night, 
ChilTd to death, as snow encumbered blossoms 

Fall down, and are trampled out of sight 

This, our vengeance for the young life wasted 

In the hot charge, and the vain attack, 
The assault to which so many hasted, 

And the charge from which so few came back. 

This, our memory of the true and fearless, 

Spotless honour, uncomplaining toil, 
And the Christian zeal, the valour peerless, 

And the tenderness war could not spoil 

Here we raise their monument for ever, 
Singing for them, till the world shall end, 
" In memoriam," such as poet never 

Set to Heaven's own music for his friend. 

Here we rear the white cross and the altar, 

Day by day the page of truth unfold, 
Chant their dirges from dear England's Psalter, 

Read their requiem from her Bible old. 

Blend their memory with these aisles of beauty, 
Grave them on the windows' storied line ; 

Meet it is that men who died for duty 
Be embalm' d in such a noble shrine. 

Where the voice of praise, and prayer habitual, 

In due order rises day and night, 
Where the calm voice of that grand old ritual 

Calls the soldier to a better fight. 

Sleep, warriors ! cold your place of burial 

In that rough Crimean valley lies, 
While our church spire cleaves the blue ethereal, 

And all nature smiles beneath our eyes. 

Sleep, warriors ! all your toil and striving 

In one glorious mission end at last ; 
Here, to speak salvation for the living, 

Hope in death, and pardon for the past. 

All your strength and valour now are blending 
In one note of love that swells and thrills, 

Like a strain of martial music ending 
In long echoes drawn from sylvan nills. 

For all acts that make our hearts to quiver 

With a strong emotion as we read, 
Are divine, and go back to the giver. 

High endurance — courage — generous deed — 

Come from Christ, and unto Christ returning, 

Find their full acceptance only there, 
la that centre for all noble yearning, 

In that type of all perfection fair. 

Here we leave you in His church, embalming 
Your dear names with thoughts of love and peace, 

Till He comes to reign, aU discord calming, 
And the warfare of the world shall cease. 

C. F. A. 
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STATISTICS OF IRISH PROSPERITY. 



The word "regeneration" occupied 
a prominent place in the vocabulary 
of the rhetorical patriots who were 
denominated Young Ireland, in an 
era that seems now half a century 
past, so vast is the change since 
effected in the political and social 
condition and characteristics of the 
western portion of her Majesty's do- 
minions. That term was employed 
by those vehement nationalists to in- 
dicate at once the low state of the 
country, and the magnificent destiny 
to which agitation was to lead her. 
At one moment the greenest isle of 
the sea was invested in their speeches 
and writings with all the charms of 
poetry, as a very paradise, in order 
that, at the next, her prostration and 
wretchedness under a " foreign" rule 
might be described as the more de- 
plorable. The enthusiasts of that 
period borrowed a figure from theo- 
logy, and regarded their native land 
as in a condition of death. A regen- 
eration was required, which could not 
be brought about as long as she re- 
mained connected with Great Britain. 
It cannot be denied that the lead- 
ing spirits of the small but able party 
whicn broke up O'Oonnellism pos- 
sessed a measure of honesty and 
courage. They had judgment enough 
to perceive that the old form of crafty 
agitation was disgracing as well as 
injuring Ireland. As educated men, 
they were sick of the meaningless 
iterations of the Kepeal platform; 
as young men, just escaped from the 
fervour of the classics, and having 
little knowledge of the world, they 
were bold to denounce the insincerity 
of the powerful political league then 
in existence, and to strike out for 
themselves tnat loftier course of action 
which, whatever personal and public 
evil resulted from it, was the first step 
towards material improvement among 
the Irish people, inasmuch as thus all 
manner of disturbing popular decep- 
tions were drawn to a crisis, and pre- 
pared for exposure and destruction 
by the common sense and loyalty of 
the empire. That Young Ireland had 
not anticipated public opinion in 
repudiating the miserable policy to 



which they had been bred, became 
evident as soon as their declaration 
of war against the prevailing com- 
bination was openly pronounced It 
was then found tnat there were a 
considerable number of Irishmen, of 
no mean talent, ready to ioin them : 
and that the schism which they had 
created in the ranks of their former 
associates would be a serious one. 
Even before the famine began, indeed, 
a general disgust with the aimless 
efforts of O'Uonnell had found ex- 

Eression; and the profound conviction 
ad spread, that the "regeneration" 
of Ireland never would be accom- 
plished until the incubus of the hypo- 
critical organization of which he was 
the leader had been cast offl 

In this way Young Ireland remov- 
ed the chief obstacle to the improve- 
ment of the country. The formation 
of the Advanced School, as they might 
have been termed, of Irish Repealers 
occurred at the proper juncture, and 
led indirectly to the most desirable 
results. Had the old leader of the 
people lived, and retained his bound- 
less influence over them during the 
climax of the distress arising from the 
failures of the potato crop, it were 
hard to say into what extreme he 
might not, even against his will, have 
been hurried. O'Connell at the head 
of a rising would have rendered re- 
bellion somewhat more perilous than 
it was in the hands of Mr. O'Brien. 
The fierce ardour of the younger men 
crushed the giant's power just as it 
was about to become dangerous to 
the State; and intense disappointment 
at this result, doubtless, accelerated 
his death. When starvation and 
disease had driven the peasant to 
despair, and made him a nt agent for 
any insurrectionary design, there was 
neither plan, nor commander-in-chief, 
nor germ of military association. The 
individuals who led Young Ireland 
had little personal influence; they 
were distrusted, also, by a powerful 
class ; they were sadly inexperienced, 
too, in several of the most necessary 
arts of the demagogue. They were 
much less formidaole than they were 
conceived by the Government of the 
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day to be. What strength for mis- 
chief they did possess, was given 
them by the errors of the legislature 
and administration in the measures 
devised for the relief of the poor. 
Every such mistake was magnified 
bjr professional clamourers into a 
crime of deep dye. The sufferings 
of the people were spoken of as their 
wrongs, and the Executive represent- 
ed as anxious to supplement the 
effects of the famine, in order to get 
rid of a large section of the population. 
To the extent in which these libels 
were believed had the younger party 
of malcontents power for evil That 
the exertions made to meet the dis- 
aster caused by the scarcity of food 
were incomplete, may be admitted 
without allowing that those defects 
were other than accidental. There 
was an earnest desire in the mind of 
every British statesman and politi- 
cian to use all the resources of the 
kingdom in the emergency ; but it 
will, probably, never be forgotten that 
in the height of the difficulty a 
number of Irish representatives reject- 
ed Lord George Bentinck's patriotic 
scheme for the construction of rail- 
ways in Ireland, which might have 
really "regenerated" the country. 
The fact of its rejection proved of the 
utmost value to the agitators, who 
found in it a fresh argument showing 
that "the Parliament of England* 
meant to compass the destruction of 
the Irish race, by leaving them to 
their sad fate. It still seems clear that 
the last and most extreme outburst 
of agitation in Ireland had the good 
effect of destroying a subtler form of 
political clamour, which had thriven 
by class-hatreds, and for many years 
interfered with every practical interest 
of the country. 

Our observations have run in this 
channel in consequence of our belief 
that it is only such as know inti- 
mately into what a depressed con- 
dition Ireland sank in tne years re- 
ferred to, who are in a position pro- 
perly to estimate the rapidity and com- 
pleteness of the resuscitation now 
gratefully recorded. Persons that 
have regarded both our poverty and 
our progress from a distance cannot 
entertain a full or just idea of the depth 
of the one or the decided character of 
the other. It is the Irishman in Ire- 
land, whose memory is painfully fa- 



miliar with the appearance of our 
towns, when Skibbereen was one huge 
grave, and Skull a literal Golgotha, 
who now treads the thriving tho- 
roughfares of those very towns with 
a swelling heart, and contemplates 
the movement on foot to provide the 
increasing business of the former with 
railway communication in a spirit of 
earnest thankfulness. 

The tourists of this autumn, who, 
in greater numbers than in any pre- 
ceding year, have visited the nume- 
rous spots of scenic and archaeologi- 
cal interest that dot the face of the 
island, have found nothing in the 
social aspect of the country differing 
from what they are accustomed to 
meet in England. As they have 
crossed one district after another in 
well-appointed railway carriages, they 
have seen in every locality well-fillea 
stackyards and highly - cultivated 
fields. They have perceived every- 
where good herds of cattle. The pea- 
santry did not appear before them in 
rags ; but, on the contrary, wore an 
appearance of actual comfort Their 
cabins were observed to be compara- 
tively snug. Some regard seemed to 
be paid to cleanliness m the domestic 
arrangements of the people. There 
were lew wretched, roofless, window- 
less, filthy hovels by the roadsides. 
But our English friends, as cursory 
observers, had no conception of the 
vastness of the improvement that has 
occurred, as well m the dispositions 
of the people, as in their food, cloth- 
ing and dwellings. 

This satisfactory representation as 
to Irish moral ana material progress 
is indeed dimmed, but yet not falsi- 
fied, by the recurrence of occasional 
crimes, such as have lately startled, 
pained, and disappointed those who 
love Ireland best, and indulge the 
highest hopes for her immediate fu- 
ture. There is this striking differ- 
ence between the present and former 
characteristics of Irish atrocities : 
that whereas in other times those 
outrages were believed, even by the 
better class among the peasantry, to 
be a means of securing prosperity for 
the tenantry, they are now reprobated 
most strongly by the industrious small 
farmer, witn whose personal safety 
they interfere, upon whom they in- 
fallibly entail additional taxation, and 
whose prospects of profit in the sale 
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of his produce they affect by pre- 
venting the influx of capital into his 
county or district If we say that 
Tipperary is just now as safe a place 
for a landlord to reside in as any 
shire in England, a recent event will 
start into the reader's mind to dis- 
pute the assumption. It is not long 
since a murder was committed in that 
county equal in heinousness to any of 
its old crimes • but there is some un- 
certainty on tne point whether it ori- 
ginated in an agrarian cause. The 
late assassination in the Queen's 
County is probably traceable to pri- 
vate malice ; and the exceptional case 
of the disturbances in Donegal must 
be attributed to the maddening influ- 
ence upon the minds of the people of 
a false agitation, the character of 
which was fully exposed in these pages 
previous to the sitting of the Parfla- 
mentary Committee which so remark- 
ably bore out our views on every 
branch of the affair. There is no- 
thing more clearly written upon the 
social history of this country than 
that crime follows upon the heels of 
agitation. So distinctly is this law 
indicated by our experience, that it is 
hard to speak of the agitator who 
groundlessly and recklessly inflames 
the ignorant, as otherwise than an 
active abettor of the dark deeds that 
invariably result But it would be un- 
fair to Ireland in the extreme hastily 
to allege that her former disgraceful 
prominence in the calendar of crimes 
is still preserved. Agrarian outrages 
show something rotten and dangerous 
which all just men earnestly desire 
should be eradicated; but those crime 
recurring at distant intervals, dread- 
ful though they be, should not be per- 
mitted to hide from view that for 
some years past there has been a 
steady decline of offences against pro- 
perty and person, nearly uniform all 
over the country. Nay, there is an- 
other important fact for which we 
may fairly claim the full amount of 
credit it may bring us — namely, that 
this decrease of offence has been most 
marked in the localities chiefly fa- 
mous of old for the higher classes of 
crime. The statistics of the year 
1856 show a much larger proportion 
to the total population, of convictions 
for serious crimes, in England than 
in Ireland. This interesting point we 
shall delay a moment to make clear. 



We prefer throwing the facte into a 
tabular shape : — 

Total offences in England for 
which convictions were ob- 
tained in 1SA6, . . . 14,734 

Do., do., in Scotland, same 
year, .... 2,723 

Do., do., in Ireland, do., . 4,024 

It may thus be perceived that, in 
proportion to the population, there is 
a much greater amount of crime in 
England than in Ireland. There are 
also thrice as many capital convictions 
for every million of the population in 
England as in this country. In 
1856, sixty-nine individuals suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law in 
England, while only three were exe- 
cuted in Scotland, and eight in Ire- 
land. But it ought to be added that 
the returns from which we quote 
bear out the character our country- 
men have attained for readiness to 
engage in personal encounter. The 
total offences against the person in 
England, in 1856, were 1,264 ; in Ire- 
land, they were 1,024. The chief 
element in the latter number arose 
from rioting at fairs, and other public 
gatherings, where the shillelagh was 
used too freely. It may also be re- 
membered, as a curious point, that 
while under the heading "forgery 
and offences against the currency, 
we have, for England, the total of 767 
cases, and for Scotland, sixty-three ; 
in Ireland, there were only thirty- 
seven such offences. We certainly 
need not be ashamed of the position 
we occupy in the comparative sta- 
tistics of the kingdom's crime. 

Not the least satisfactory feature 
in the present aspect of the country, 
respecting crime, is the anxiety of 
men of all classes, and creeds, and 
parties, to repress everything that 
nas a tendency to lead to breaches of 
the law. Although it is to be wished 
that such a spirit were universal, it 
is satisfactory to be able to state that 
it is more nearly so than at any pre- 
vious period in our annals. 

A few additional facts and reflec- 
tions, illustrating the history, extent, 
and scope, of what has been called, 
not inaptly, the Irish Revolu- 
tion, will serve to show whether 
there are good grounds for asserting 
that the undeniable present pros- 
perity of Ireland has in it the ele- 
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ments of duration and of further de- 
velopment. 

There are no data from which we 
can ascertain in what proportion the 
Court for the Sale of Incumbered 
Estates has had the effect of intro- 
ducing men of capital into the Irish 
proprietary. A large number of the 
purchasers under this tribunal, how- 
ever, have sprung from among the 
professional and commercial classes; 
and are many of them men who have 
entered largely into agricultural specu- 
lations, or who have set out in their 
new character as landlords with a 
wish to deal generously by the indus- 
trious tenant. It is also an important 
circumstance in connexion witn these 
sales, that extensive districts former- 
ly held by one owner, have, under 
the hammer of the Commissioners, 
been split into numerous convenient 
properties. The most remarkable 
case of this nature affected the Tho- 
mond estates, which were bought up 
in comparatively small lots, chiefly 
by the tenants on the soil That 
fact itself is a strong proof of the 
prosperity that for several years has 
attended the operations of the Irish 
farmer. Most of those purchasers 
were persons who had put together 
considerable sums since 1850. 

While referring to the evidence 
this occurrence furnishes of the im- 
proved condition of the tenant-farmers 
of Ireland, the following paragraph 
may be quoted from a highly instruc- 
tive and an important brochure,* the 
compilation of Mr. Thomas Miller: — 

"I have been often surprised when 
Irish farmers came to me for farms, by 
the amounts of Government stock which 
they held ; the certificates thereof hav- 
ing been produced for my inspection, as 
proof of their possessing sufficient capi- 
tal. Indeed, as I have already said, 
nearly all the Irish fanners have made 
money ; and I have recently been con- 
sulted by a Scotch farmer as to the best 
mode of investing money which he had 
made in Ireland." 

The cases in which the tenants on 
the property put up for sale bought 
it in by lots, were probably few. 
Wherever sucn did occur, however, 



the new class of small proprietors 
have become the staunchest friends 
of "law and order," and the most un- 
compromising enemies of agitation. 
An examination of the farms of these 
persons would show the decided ad- 
vance that has taken place in Irish 
agriculture. The very feeling of ab- 
solute ownership is calculated to 
arouse faculties of independence, in- 
telligence, and industry. 

It should be added, that in many 
more instances than is commonly be- 
lieved, the old owners of Irish proper- 
ties recovered their inheritance in 
great part under the operations of 
the Incumbered Estates Court; hav- 
ing, by its means, thrown off the 
drag-chain of mortgages, and learned 
the important lesson of economy 
which a narrowed rental was calcu- 
lated to teach. In numerous cases, 
new branches of families came in by 
the sales, and a better use of the pro- 
perty was in general the result Ex- 
Eressions have often been used in Par- 
ament and the press, implying that 
the Incumbered Estates Court had 
brought about a thorough revolution 
in the proprietorship of Irish land, 
and one questionably desirable. On 
the basis of this opinion, the wisest 
scheme ever devised in any country, 
to recruit an effete condition of society, 
was bitterly denounced as unjust 
There was really little ground for the 
outcry ; for, although a considerable 
number of new landlords were intro- 
duced into the southern and western 
counties, by the operations of this 
tribunal, in the case of a greater pro- 
portion of the sales than is even now 
popularly believed, the result was 
to secure the old families in their 
hereditary position. To this we at- 
tribute the paucity of the sales to 
English and Scotch bidders, after- 
wards to be noticed. It was some- 
what difficult for purchasers from the 
other side of the water to make pro- 
fitable investments, in consequence of 
the anxiety of the former holders to 
retain a portion of their estates, even 
at a considerable sacrifice. 

Here it may also be stated, that 
the tenantry and peasantry through- 



• The Agricultural and Social State of Ireland in 1868, Ac With an Appendix, 
consisting of Letters from Scotch and English proprietors and farmers resident hi 
Ireland. By Thomas Miller, M.R.D.S., &c. Read before the Royal Dublin Society, 
on the Uth of June, 1858. Dublin: Alex. Thorn and Sons. 
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out the country make no secret of 
their attachment to the landlords of 
the old stock. Nor is it wonderful if 
they thus fondly acknowledge the 
claims of the ancient houses upon 
their hearts. Besides the influence ex- 
erted by the traditions of an old 
family, the peasantry remember that 
in the crisis of the years of hunger, 
the owner of the mansion suffered 
with the occupier of the cabin, and 
put himself to the greatest straits in 
order to assist the sick and dying 
poor. Despite the libels lately ut- 
tered by a person high in position 
and authority, the people do not forget 
how the clergyman and the landlord 
toiled night and day for their relief, 
when, otherwise, thousands more than 
did perish would have fallen prema- 
turely into the grave. 

Respecting the general character 
of Irish landlords, it may be well to 
cite the testimony of Mr. Miller, 
whose acquaintance with the country, 
being the result of recent observation, 
and being that of an impartial person, 
familiar also with landlordism in 
Scotland and England, and uninflu- 
enced by Irish political and class pre- 
judices, must be regarded as of par- 
ticular value. 

44 No class of society have been more 
unjustly maligned than the Irish land- 
lords for their treatment of their tenan- 
try ; but the truth is, that, as a body, 
they have treated them with the greatest 
kindness and forbearance, and have 
often submitted to claims which it never 
could enter into the minds of British 
tenants to make, and which, if made 
would have been indignantly spurned 
by English and Scotch landlords. 

"Happily this state of matters has 
passed away. Rents are well paid — in- 
deed it may with confidence be stated, 
that not only are rents fully paid up, 
but, in addition, that almost every ten- 
ant is now possessed of more or less 
capital. A brighter and happier day 
has began to dawn on Ireland, and the 
tendency all over the country is onwards 
in the march of improvement.*' 

Again, with reference to the diffi- 
culties of the landlord : — 

44 It would be unjust if I were not 
here to repeat what I have already said, 
that many of the nobility and gentry 
have greatly improved their properties, 
and have done all that could be desired 
for the comfort of their tenants. The 
taking of a fine, or the payment of two, 
three, or four years' rent in advance 



(and frequently these payments thus 
made in advance, are not to be applied 
in liquidation of the first rents due on 
the farm, but to lie in the landlord's 
hands during the currency of the lease) 
undoubtedly have a tendency to induce 
the Irish farmer not to be so careful of 
his landlord's interest as he ought to be 
— the landlord has himself attended to 
that, by the fine which he has received. 
Considering, however, the treatment 
which the hind used to receive, and the 
difficulty, nay impossibility, which was 
often experienced by the proprietors to 
make their tenants fulfil the ordinary 
conditions of their leases, there really 
appears, in many cases, to have been 
good reasons for the landlords demand- 
ing a fine or sum paid down in security 
of future rents." 

There is another class of recent 
purchasers in Irish land, and renters 
of large farms — the English and 
Scotch settlers, as it has become the 
fashion, for no good reason, to call 
them. Their paucity, compared with 
the number of Irish buyers, is sig- 
nificant, and has arisen, in addition 
to a cause beforementioned, from the 
limited knowledge that still exists on 
the other side of the Channel regard- 
ing the advantages of the Irish soil 
to the enterprizing scientific farmer. 
When the Incumbered Estates Court 
first came into operation, a loud 
cry was raised, to the effect that a 
new Plantation of Englishmen, and 
a consequent " extirpation of the old 
race," was intended. Such, however, 
has not been the effect of the measure. 
On the contrary, the great majority 
of the purchasers have been Irish, 
although many Scotchmen and Eng- 
lishmen have bought very extensive 
properties. The Nationalists have 
nothing to fear, then, from an incur- 
sion of Saxon farmers, accompanied 
by improved reaping machines, high- 
class cattle, and English labourers. 
There is no such invasion going on 
to any extent If it were, however, 
there would only be ground for un- 
mixed satisfaction in the circum- 
stance. Those Englishmen and Scotch- 
men who have made this country 
their home during the past ten years, 
have contributed to its prosperity in 
a most remarkable manner. This, a 
few facts, shortly stated, will esta- 
blish. Mr. Miller, who has been con- 
cerned in the purchase of farms for 
such of his countrymen " north th© 
Tweed" as were desirous of associ- 
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ating their fortunes with Ireland, 
some time since addressed a circular 
to every English and Scotch capitalist 
settled in this country, requesting re- 
plies to several important queries of 
the nature following: — "Do you 
notice within the last few years much 
improvement in the agricultural pros- 
perity of the country, and in the 
comforts and clothing of the peasan- 
try? Has pauperism much decreased? 
Are the poor rates lower than for- 
merly ?" These interrogatories were 
combined with others, respecting the 
extent of the farm or farms of each 
of the settlers, and their experience 
of the country generally. One hun- 
dred and seventy answers were re- 
turned to those questions, which are 
Srinted by way of appendix to Mr. 
liner's pamphlet. Those letters from 
practical farmers in all parts of the 
country comprise a large amount of 
useful information. 

There are in Ireland in all 660 
Scotch farmers of respectability,* a 
great proportion of whom have come 
over since the Incumbered Estates 
Court began its operations, while 
there are only ninety-six natives of 
England to be placed in the same 
category : in other words, nearly seven 
Scotchmen to one Englishman. Per- 
haps Mr. Miller exhibits in parts of 
his paper a tendency to exaggerate 
the advantages that have resulted 
from the example of good farming 
set by his countrymen in Ireland ; 
but it will be admitted that while he 
can point to a Pollok, and that gentle- 
man is only the most prominent figure 
of a class, he stands on very safe 
ground. The successful efforts of the 
great Galway proprietor and farmer 
are spoken of, indeed, throughout the 
empire. Opposed obstinately on his 
coming to Ireland, scarcely so much 
by the peasantry as by their leaders, 
Mr. Pollok had the wisdom and 
courage to persevere with prudence 
and justice, and the result is, that he 
has come to be regarded as a benefac- 
tor of the people. At a harvest home, 
held on his Connaught estates, only a 
few days ago, there were abundant 
evidences afforded of his popularity 



among the very people who had, under 
evil instigation, misapprehended his 
motives, and, we believe, sought his 
life. 

Mr. Pollok is well advised in his 
management of the property. For 
example, at the merry-making alluded 
to, there were Irish customs usual to 
the occasion, with which he was saga- 
cious enough not to interfere. One 
of the most striking and satisfactory 
proofs of his merits as a landlord was 
supplied, when a fine specimen of an 
Irish peasant, by name Larry Tierny, 
rose, spontaneously, in midst of the 
interesting proceedings, in order to 
state that ne was a former tenant on 
the lands of Moate, and 

" His name was in the original lease 
of the place. By bad advice he had op- 
posed Mr. Pollok in getting possession, 
but it he had known his character he 
would not have done so. If he had 
given up quietly, he knew he would 
have received £10 more than he did. 
He was better off now in Mr. Pollok's 
employment than ever he was before. 
He was now able to take a bread and tea 
breakfast, which he could seldom or ever 
do when he had the land.' 9 

Few Scotch or English farmers have 
taken farms in Ulster. Mr. Miller 
attributes this to the tenant-right 
which prevails in that province, " re- 
pugnant," as it is, " to all the previous 
habits and experiences of Scotchmen 
and Englishmen." " Farms in Ulster," 
he proceeds, " are generally let at a 
fair value by the landlords to the 
tenant, but it is next to an impossi- 
bility for any new party to get a farm 
without paying an exorbitant price to 
the out-going farmer for his tenant- 
right" The Scotch have preferred 
Connaught, and it is worthy of men- 
tion, in connexion with their enter- 
prise in that province, that, in various 
points, it figures better in the agricul- 
tural statistics of the past few years 
than any of the other provinces. 
Strange story indeed, to have to 
tell or Galway and of Mayo ! In 
fact, in the progress that has taken 
place all over Ireland in recent years, 
Connaught has had the chief share ; 
and all that is wanting to secure to 



» Since the period when Mr. Miller's pamphlet was read before the Royal Dublin 
Society, the total number of English and Scottish purchasers of property, and agri- 
cultural settlers in Ireland, has risen to 803, of whom 699 are Scotch, and 104 
English. 
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that quarter of the island a lasting 
and an increasing prosperity, is the 
extension of railway communication 
to its various leading towns, which 
would enable its agriculturists to take 
full advantage of the best Irish mar- 
kets, whereas at present they are 
obliged to ship a number of their cat- 
tle at Westport for sale at Liverpool. 
The entire of the counties of Leitrim, 
Sligo, and Mayo, and great districts 
in Roscommon and Gal way, are still 
unprovided with railway accommoda- 
tion, 

A number of industrious and thriv- 
ing Scotch farmers have settled near 
Atny. On Lord Derby's estates, in 
Tipperary, others of their countrymen 
have, along with several wealthy Eng- 
lish farmers, found choice spots ; and 
their prosperous condition is but a 
token of that advance among all 
classes of the rural population, which 
even the casual traveller does not fail 
to recognise. 

The improvement in the cultivation 
of the soil, which has resulted partly, 
no doubt, from the example of those 
settlers, but much more from the 
general awakening of the people to 
industry accomplished by events, is 
observable in several counties by the 
comparative absence of weeds. In 
the olden time of Irish agriculture, 
weeds would seem to have been re- 
garded as a sort of sacred thing that 
no idle hand should touch ; but so 
soon as things began to mend, Mr. 
Donnelly, the Registrar-General, be- 
gan his anti-weed exertions, and he 
has carried them on with the zeal of 
a crusader. 

The decline which has taken place 
of late years in the number of cabins 
in Ireland is also a symptom of an 
improved state of the country. What 
the cabin formerly was, there is no 
need to depict Such cabins are al- 
most gone ; there is a semblance of 
civilization about the cabin now. The 
point of our statement, however, is 
the decrease in their number, which 
has followed a wise consolidation 
of farms. From 1849 to 1856, there 
was a diminution of 14,146 hold- 
ings of one and not exceeding five 
acres; of 33,966 holdings above five 
and not exceeding fifteen acres — 
and the decline between 1841 and 
1 856 was 98,625 holdings. The total 
number of holdings of all sizes in 
1856 was 592,489, and of these there 



still remain 82,035 holdings of one 
and not above five, and 179,931 of 
five, and not over fifteen acres. There 
is thus room for further consolidation, 
which means not only better farming, 
but an ameliorated condition of the 
peasant Witness Larry Tierny, and 
his tea and toast every day in the 
week ! The time has come when the 
agriculture of Ireland cannot afford 
that the country should be cut up, 
encumbered, and seriously narrowed 
in its productive capacity, by an infi- 
nite number of petty holdings, on 
which an impoverished tenantry, can- 
not, in the nature of things, do any- 
thing but starve. 

The natural influence of the em- 
ployment of capital on large farms is 
to raise the wages of the labourer. 
It is customary to trace the recent 
increase in the agriculturist's daily 
remuneration in Ireland to the exode 
of trained workmen, and doubtless 
that has had its effect But as we 
cannot suppose that the labouring 
class furnished the bulk of the emi- 
grants of the last six or seven years, 
who were remarkable for their ap- 
pearance of comfort, we must seek 
some other principal cause of the 
increased pay given to the Irish 
ploughman, reaper, and cattle servant 
We find it mainly in the extended 
demand for good labour that has 
arisen from improved cultivation and 
the combination of small farms in 
numerous districts into large ones, 
worked by a liberal outlay of money. 
Hear Mr. Miller on this head: — 

'* To the poor Irish labourer, the bad- 
ly-housed and ill-paid cultivator of the 
soil, the English and Scotch proprietors 
and farmers have been of essential ser- 
vice. Sixpence and eightpence a-day 
were the wages formerly paid by the 
Irish farmer to the labourer. If a mud 
cabin and a bit of potato ground were 
given him, a very high rent was charg- 
ed for these ; the labourer was generally 
bound to give, at the scanty wages 
named, three days' work each week to his 
landlord, and his wages were retained 
in payment of the rent. Patient, and 
even contented, though even thus crush- 
ed down by poverty, it is difficult to 
conceive how he and his family could 
subsist. Since the large influx of Scotch 
and English farmers has taken place, bb 
well as in consequence of emigration, 
a considerable rise has been made in 
agricultural wages, and they now range 
from \0d. to Is. 3d. per diem for good 
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ordinary labourers ; and bo sensible are 
they of the benefits conferred on them 
by British farmers, that when it was 
known a farm was to be let, the wish 
was often expressed by the neighbour- 
ing labourers, that it might be taken by 
some English or Scotch farmer, as then 
they would be sure of constant employ- 
ment, at fair wages, regularly paid." 

Before leaving Mr. Miller's pamph- 
let, which, we learn with satisfaction, 
has been widely circulated in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and has done much 
to disabuse the minds of our friends 
across the channel as to various impor- 
tant features of Irish agriculture, it 
may be useful briefly to glance at the 
statements of the letters which were 
elicited by the queries addressed from 
his office to the "settlers." The re- 
ferences about to be made to those 
documents may be regarded as a fair 
type of their character throughout. 
Those remarks of the farmers from 
Great Britain, who have but lately — 
say most of them within ten or twelve 
years — invested their money on Irish 
soil, and have also observed the state 
of things around them to a great de- 
gree in an unprejudiced manner, must, 
it is obvious, nave higher weight than 
one hundred and seventy testimonials 
could claim, collected from purely 
Irish sources. Here is a grouping of 
the rei>orts of those English and 
Scotch agriculturists, taken from their 
communications with as much regard 
to brevity as the circumstances per- 
mit Their expressions of opinion 
are arranged under the names of the 
counties from which they have pro- 
ceeded; and it will be seen that some 
of the most encouraging have come 
from districts not long ago considered 
to be all but hopelessly backward. 

County ofCarlow.—" I hold 191 sta- 
tute acres. The lands in this part of 
the country carry all sorts of crops — 
wheat, barley, oats, or any other that 
may be tried. Average— wheat. 7 bar- 
rels per acre; barley, 10 to 12 barrels 
per acre ; oats, 10 to 12 barrels per acre ; 
turnips, 30 tons per acre ; potatoes very 
good. . . Pauperism much 

reduced. In 1852, I paid Is. 10c/. per 
acre ; I now pay but \\d* 

County of Longford — " I am from 
East Lothian. . . I superintend some 
4,000 acres. . . The change for the 
past few years on the face of the whole 
country has been most manifest ; high 
prices of stock and all kinds of produce 
nave placed our more needy small far- 
mers m comparative wealth. . . The 



poor-rate has greatly diminished. . . 
In East Lothian, life and property (says 
this Scotch farmer) are not more se- 
cure." 

County of Meath. — An Englishman 
writes thus : — " As to investment of 
capital, where it is embarked largely 
and j udiciously, and humanely managed, 
the capitalist will be fully as sure of his 
rents as in England. " 

County of Wexford— •• All we want 
to bring us up to our proper standard 
among agriculturists is,men with money, 
enterprise, and skill. We have the cli- 
mate, the labour cheap, and the raw ma- 
terial, which only wants to be worked 
to yield a good percentage on the capi- 
tal expended." 

County of Clare. — '•Pauperism has 
declined eighty per cent, within the last 
few years." Another Clare correspon- 
dent says : — '* Owing to the famine years 
and the tide of emigration, the very 
small tenants have all but disappeared, 
and the tenants left behind have very 
much improved in their habits of indus- 
try, and are managing their lands much 
better than formerly ; and the good price 
for produce, and reasonableness of the 
rents for lands, have of late greatly im- 
proved the circumstances of the whole 
agricultural community." 

County of Kerry, — "Agricultural im- 
provement is greatly on the increase, 
especially in the south of Ireland, where 
large sums have been expended of late 
years in draining and subsoiling, fencing 
and farm -road making, levelling old 
fences, &c, and embanking from the 
sea and rivers. In Kerry alone, up- 
wards of £100,000 have been expended 
in such improvements, on various pro- 
perties, since 1847 ; and a much better 
system of farming has been introduced 
than was practised in former years ; and 
a great improvement has taken place 
also in the breeds of stock — so much so, 
that there are now as fine short-horns 
and Leicesters in the South as could 
be found in any part of Ireland." 

County of Tipperary — "There is no 
danger to any one taking land here ; it 
is just as safe as crossing the border 
from Scotland to England." 

Testimonies of precisely similar 
character might be quoted from every 
Irish county. To only two more of 
those important letters, however, is 
it necessary to solicit attention. The 
peculiarities of the first are, the intelli- 
gent way in which the writer dis- 
cusses the condition of the peasantry, 
and the charity of his allusions to 
their faults of education. The second 
is remarkable for its justice to the 
too-often-maligned Irish landlord. 
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" la February, 1852, of 400 men col- 
lected as labourers to begin operations, 
only three men were clothed so as to be 
defended from the inclemency of the 
weather even in a moderate degree. 

•' It would be utterly impossible for 
me to give you any idea of the absolute 
wretchedness and misery which pre- 
vailed among their families. They pos- 
sessed neither food, raiment, nor furni- 
ture, cattle, nor seed ; all had been sold, 
or consumed, to provide food for them* 
selves and children: and what famine 
had spared, disease had devoured. To 
make matters worse, they were heavily 
in arrears to the landlords, whose ne- 
cessities had become so great as to com- 
pel them, however unwillingly, to press 
hard for their rents. These demands 
naturally obliged the sale of the cattle 
at any price. All those influences bear* 
ing on them simultaneously, reduced the 
people to a frightful state of misery and 
destitution. 

** My duties were accordingly greatly 
increased, and my feelings lacerated. I 
advanced large sums to purchase pro- 
visions, clothes, and seed ; with very 
trifling exceptions I have been repaid 
every farthing most honestly and ho- 
nourably. 

44 1 employed a medical man to attend 
them ; established a sick fund and sav- 
ings' bank ; and now there is no district 
whereon the labourers and small far- 
mers are more comfortable, nay, com- 
paratively independent. Their rents 
are cleared up to one running half-year ; 
they are well clothed and fed, and truly 
comfortable. 

'* The people are both civil and oblig- 
ing; they are, no doubt, canning and 
greedy; but these faults are faults of 
education and the desire to acquire 
wealth, partly innate and partly arising 
from the remembrance of past trials." 

This ifl the language of an exten- 
sive farmer in the county of Leitrim. 
The second witness is the manager of 
a large landed property in the Queen's 
County : — 

** The nature of my office brought me 
into daily contact with different land- 
lords, different agents, and different 
farmers, and I was the general medium 
for making known the general wants of 
the farmers to their landlords or agents, 
and of getting those varied wants sup- 
plied. Under these circumstances I 
have an intimate and experimental ac- 
quaintance with the character of the 
Irish landlords as a class, and it is my 
conviction, founded on practical expe- 
rience upon a large scale, that neither 
Scotch nor English landlords would exer- 
cise the same forbearance, or extend the 
same lenity to their tenantry if they were 
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placed under similar circumstances. The 
Irish landlords, as a class, hold out every 
encouragement to an improving tenant" 

That the representations of the let- 
ters previously quoted, regarding the 
decline of pauperism in Ireland, are 
not exaggerated, may be proved by an 
array of facts. The number of 
paupers, and the amount of the poor- 
rate, is now actually less in Ireland, 
in proportion to the population, than 
in either England or Scotland. The 
annexed tabular statement shows this 
clearly : — 

No. of 
Paupora. 

1856, England, 877,667, 

1857, „ 843,806, — 
1856, Scotland, 137,383, 629,348 
18 r ,6, Ireland, 73,083, 676,396 
1867, „ 66,094, say 490,000 

These figures, perhaps, should be 
supplemented by the statement that 
a sum of £215,000, or nearly one- 
half of the entire outlay on Irish 
workhouses, represents cost of ma- 
nagement Sucn an expenditure is 
much too high. A movement having 
the object ofreducing it, by closing a 
class of workhouses in which there 
are the fewest number of inmates, 
originated some time ago with a few 
able and conscientious provincial 
guardians of the poor ; but it^was stre- 
nuouslyopposed by the Commissioners, 
on the ground that it would be un- 
wise to restrict the resources of the 
Poor Law department for encounter- 
ing any sudden exigency that might 
arise, from a bad crop, a hard^winter, 
or other causes, which still, notwith- 
standing the comparative solidity of 
Irish prosperity, must, did they occur 
here, create a much greater amount 
of distress than the same disasters 
would in England or Scotland. The 
Commissioners were actuated by a 
reasonable apprehension ; neverthe- 
less, the expense of working the 
Irish Poor Law is far higher at pre- 
sent than it need be. 

At the risk of making this paper 
dry to many readers, as concise a 
resume as may be possible will be made 
of the emigrational and agricultural 
statistics of the past six or eight 
years, which suggest many valuable, 
and, to the practical mind, highly in- 
teresting reflections. 

Inasmuch as the Statistics of Emi- 
gration are a key to certain parts of 
the agricultural tables, which would 
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otherwise be inexplicable, it may, 
first, come under notice to what ex- 
tent the rural labouring population 
and the tenant-farmer class have suf- 
fered by the Exode, as it is still com- 
monly termed in Ireland On the 
30th of March, 1851, according to the 
Census of that year, there were in this 
country 6,552,385 persons, thus dis- 
tributed over the provinces : — Lein- 
ster, 1,672,738; Minister, 1,857,736; 
Ulster, 2,011,880; and Connaught, 
1,010,031. Mr. Donnelly's (the Ke- 
gistrar-General,) most valuable and 
trustworthy tables, show the total 
emigration, year by year, since that 
period : — 

EMIGRATION PROM IRISH PORlti. 



1851, . 


. 179,507 


1852, . 


. . 190,322 


1853, < 


, . 173,148 


18-i4, , 


. . 140,555 


1855, . 


, . 91,914 


1856, , 


, . 90,781 


1857, . 


, . 95,081 



There is no regular registration of 
births and deaths in Ireland, so that if 
in one branch of statistical science, 
the agricultural, we are in advance of 
England in our arrangements, our 
neighbours are before us in another. 
Mr. Donnelly has attempted to arrive 
at an approximation in reference to 
births and deaths in Ireland, by an 
average of sixteen years on the reports 
of Mr. Graham, the English Regis- 
trar-General Taking the births as 1 
in 31, and the deaths as 1 in 45, and 
setting off the difference against the 
totals of the yearly emigration, he 
establishes that since 1851. there has 
been a steady decline of the popula- 
tion, which, making due allowance 
for the small immigration that has 
taken place, leaves the total estimated 
population of Ireland on the 1st of 
January 1858, somewhere about six 
millions, or above half a million less 
than at the time of the Census in 
1851. while during those seven years 
nearly a million individuals have emi- 
grated. This emigration, however, 
has been largely checked. The exode 
has operated all over the country, but 
chiefly in the counties of Kerry, Cork. 
Tipperary, Clare, and Limerick, ana 
least, after the metropolitan county, 
in Mayo and Sligo. It has also to a 
great extent, been an emigration of 
adults, the proportion per cent be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 being 
49*1; between 25 and 35, 224; and 
vol. ui.— no. cccxn. 



between 35 and 45, 77. There is 
good reason to conclude, although 
such a fact could not be set out by 
statistics, that the majority of the 
emigrants consisted of rather com- 
fortable tenant-farmers and their fa-r 
milies. 

Now, the importance ^of bearing inc 
mind these facts respecting the de-t 
crease of the population will appear, 
when it is further called to mind thai* 
while, during the seven years eevered 
by the comparisons of* the previous 
paragraph, the. number of the inha- 
bitants — almost exclusively in rural 
districts — fell almost a million, the 
acreage under crops has increased to 
a considerable extent It is clear 
that these circumstances, consideredr 
together, furnish the l)est possible in-, 
dication of the soundness of the coun- 
try's progress. The case is this : Inc 
1851, there was in Ireland a total 
population of above 6-,650,0Q0 ; in the: 
same year there were under cultiva- 
tion in all, 5,858,951 acres. As 1851. 
followed a very fertile and favourable? 
year, there was a much larger breadth* 
of land thrown into cultivation than* 
had been cropped in 1849 and 1850.. 
The increase amounted to between, 
100,000 and 200,000 acres; but in- 
1853 and 1854, the total extent -under 
crops fell so low as 5,570,000. In 1855* 
however, things took a turn, ana 
despite a large decrease in the com- 
fortable class of the rural population, 
the total acreage rose to 5,859,117 in 
1857, which was an increase- over 
1856 alone of 105,570 acres; and the . 
returns for 1858, when published will, 
it is estimated, exhibit an increase 
of nearly 24,000 acres over 1857. It 
will be recollected that there was yefr 
another drawback to the extension of 
agriculture during this period — name- 
ly, the unsettled condition of things 
produced by numerous changes of 
proprietorship^ While lands were 
passing through the Court, there was 
in many cases not that care observed 
in cropping them that would have 
been bestowed under other circum- 
stances. Various conjectures have 
been offered to account for the decline 
in extent of cultivated surface in 
1852-3-4 ? when there were no dis- 
turbing influences in existence : pro- 
bably the difficulty is solved by the 
temporary influence referred to. 

The next subject which arrests at- 
tention is the character of the crops. 
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It may be here stated, in general 
terms, that since 1851, green crops of 
all kinds have increased in favour 
with Irish agriculturists. The princi- 
pal increase has been in potatoes. 
Between 1851 and 1858, there is a 
rise of nearly 364,500 acres in the 
figures showing the extent of land 
under this crop. Thus in 1851, the 
acreage (statute) was 868,501 acres, 
while the statistics for 1855-6-7, ana 
1858, respectively, are 982,301 acres. 
1,104,704 acres, 1,146,647 acres, ana 
1,161,147 acres. But the most re- 
markable fact connected with the 
crop has relation to the total produce 
in those years. In 1851, according to 
Mr. Donnelly's estimate, the total 
produce in potatoes was 2,518,977 
tons : in 1856 and 1857, with a larger 
breadth spread of between 200,000 
and 300,000 acres, the produce was 
actually, for 1856, less than for 1861, 
and, for 1857, only equal to it. Thus, 
in 1856, it was only 2,492.732 tons ; 
in 1857, 2,566,644 tons. This speaks 
volumes regarding the precariousness 
of the potato crop in Ireland. There 
is considerable fluctuation in the re- 
sults from it throughout the whole 
seven years; but not so great as to 
do more than suggest the possibility 
of again relying imprudently upon 
this esculent as the staple food of the 



people. Mr. Donnelly sets down the 
average produce per acre for 1852, at 
forty parrels of twenty stones; for 
1857, he places it at 24*5. 

It would be tedious to go thus 
minutely into the statistics respect- 
ing other green crops : but it is note- 
worthy that, in a less degree, the same 
is true of turnips, mangeL cabbage, 
flax, and hay : compared with 1 851 and 
1852, there has been decreased produc- 
tiveness. 1855 is the only year of 
the seven which forms an exception. 
It is further significant that the same 
observation cannot be said to be 
true of the cereal crops : the relation 
between the land in cultivation and 
the total produce being much the 
same throughout the period, in the 
case of wheat, oats, barley, &c. In 
1858 there is an increase over 1857, 
in land under green crops of 13,282 
acres ; in meadow and clover, 54,686 
acres; but against this, there is a large 
decrease in cereals, chiefly in oats. 

It is in the value of live stock that 
our increased wealth is most apparent 
The total value in 1857 as compared 
with 1852, shows an advance for the 
former year of £5,150,014 sterling. 
The following most interesting table 
comprehends 1858. and shows the 
regular advance that has gone 
since 1855 : — 



on 



Total number of live stock in each year from 1855 to 1858, inclusive: — 



1855, 
1856, 
1867, 
1858, 


No. of Hones. 
666,287 
573,408 
699,782 
610,717 


No. of Cattle. 
8,564,400 
3,587,868 
3,620,964 
3,661,594 


Na of Sheep. 
3,602,342 
3,694,294 
3,452,252 
3,487,785 


No. of Pigs. 

1,177,605 

918,525 

1,265,186 

1,402,812 




64,430 
Increase. 


97,194 
InereMe. - 


114,557 
Decrease. 


225,207 
Increase. 



Total value of live stock in each year from 1855 to 1858, calculated according 
to the Bates assumed by the Census Commissioners of 1841, via : for Y arses, £8 
each ; Cattle, £6 10*.; Sheep, 22*. ; and Pigs, 25*. each : 



1855, . 

1856, . 

1857, . 

1858, . 


Horses. 
£ 
.. 4,450,296 
. . 4,587,264 
. . 4,798,256 
. . 4,885,736 


Cattle. 
£ 
23,168,600 
23,321,077 
23,536,201 
23,800,361 


Sheep. 
£ 
3,962,576 
4,063,723 
3,797,477 
3,836,563 


T 

1,472,006 
1,148,156 
1,568,982 
1,753,515 


Total. 
£ 
33,053,478 
•83,120.220 
83,700,916 
34,276,175 




435,400 
Increase. 


631,761 
Increase. 


126,013 
Decrease. 


281,509 
Increase. 


1,222,697 
lnoreaso. 



On this topic we select another 
paragraph from Mr. Miller's pamph- 

" In making these abstracts the value 
of each animal was calculated by the 
Registrar-General according to the rates 
assumed by the Census Commissioners 
of 1841, thus: horses, £8; cattle, £6 
10*.; sheep, £1 2*.; and pigs, £1 5*. 



each. But it is certain that the pre- 
sent values of these animals are nearly 
double what is here stated, consequently 
£55,000,000 to £60,000,000 sterling may 
be fairly taken as the present value of the 
live stock of Ireland, and £10,000,000 
sterling as the increased value of lire 
stock in 1857 over the value of live stock 
in 1852. 
"There is a largo exportation of liv* 
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stock from Ireland to Great Britain, 
and which is annually increasing in im- 
portance. The following table shows 
the number of live stock so exported 
during the year 1 856. I have endeavour- 
ed by inquiry to ascertain, from com- 
petent parties, the average value of each 
description of stock, and have set down 
oxen, bulls, and cows at £14 a head. 
The calves have generally been fed for 
the butcher, and these are valued at 
£4 10#. each ; sheep and lambs at £2 10s. 
each ; and the pigs at £4 10s. each. No 
record is kept of the number of horses 
exported, but it is large. I set that 
down only at £600,000. 

Oxen, Bolls, and Cows, 273,821 £3,833,494 
Galves, . . . 18,704 84,108 

Sheep and Lambs, . 602,217 1,505,542 
Kgi f . . . 299,638 1,348,371 



Total, 
Horses, say, 



1,194,380 £6,771,575 
500,000 



Total valne, . . £7,271,575 

"It appears from these tables that 
about one-eighth part of the whole live 
stock of Ireland is annually exported to 
Great Britain." 

At the beginning of these remarks, 
the useful operations of the Court 
for the sale of Incumbered Estates 
were alluded to. The passing of the 
Act of 1849. in fact, opened the gate of 
prosperity tor Ireland ; and so eagerly 
was the opportunity thus afforded 
taken advantage of. that the scheme 
which was at first Darely tolerated as 
a temporary expedient so revolu- 
tionary was it considered, came in 
due time to be regarded as much too 
limited in its scope and powers to 
meet the wants of the country. Thus 
arose a necessity for the completely 
equipped tribunal, which, under the 
title of Landed Estates Court, com- 
menced its sitting on the 2nd of last 
month. The new Act is a compre- 
hensive one ; and will, doubtless, form 
a precedent for increased facilities in 
the sale and transfer of land in Eng- 
land. It is something to be proud 
of, that Ireland has taken the lead in 
the only legislation on land that is 
suited to the age. 

It would be inexcusable if we omit- 
ted from this review of the leading 
facts connected with Irish prosperity, 
those tokens of manufacturing activ- 
ity, few indeed, but encouraging, 
which are now presented in various 
parts of the country. Enterprising 
persons have been induced to experi- 
ment at places where labour is cheap, 



and where other local facilities are 
afforded, now that the railway car- 
riage of manufactured products is so 
low as to put the leading markets al- 
most equally within reach of all 
quarters of tne island The country 
owes much to the rapid development 
of her railway service within the 
past decade. In the first place, it has 
done much to modify the disposition 
of the rustic population. The ten- 
antry have a more intelligent notion of 
things in general, consequent upon 
the enlarged extent of observation 
supplied to them by their facilities 
for reaching the great towns. A rail- 
way off in the iar west or in some 
out of the way corner or the remote 
south, or running across the bogs of 
Tipperary, is an important civifizer. 
By offering a premium for intelligent 
labour, the railway line directly in- 
duces an improvement among the la- 
bouring population ; but its indirect 
influences are not less salutary. The 
prudence with which our Irish rail- 
ways are managed has largely increas- 
ed their value to the country as ap- 
pliances of social elevation. Had a 
course of rash speculation been en- 
tered upon, in prematurely construct- 
ing the less important class of lines, 
a paralysis of railway enterprise 
would have been the result ; and with 
its occurrence the country would have 
been thrown back for a lengthened 
period. Fortunately, the growth of 
the railway system in Ireland has 
been comparatively slow and sound. 
Still better is it that its working has 
been accompanied by dividends. 

Irish merchants have also, in re- 
cent years, got more largely into the 
general trade of the empire. In most 
of the striking instances within our 
view, this has been the fruit of per- 
sonal energy : but sufficient has been 
achieved to snow that there is no rea- 
son why Irishmen in Ireland should 
not strike out cautiously, but boldly, 
into the open highway of commerce. 
The best evidence of the fresh vigour 
among our mercantile men here refer- 
red to, is furnished by the efforts now 
making so creditably, and with such 
businesslike scope of purpose, to estab- 
lish direct communication between Ire- 
land and such of the colonies and for- 
eign countries as will take Irish manu- 
factured goods or products. The ex- 
ports of the merchants of Cork to Aus- 
tralia have grown so greatly that they 
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have projected a regular sailing be- 
tween Queenstown and Sydney and 
Melbourne. There is now another di- 
rect line to Australia from the quays of 
Dublin. The traffic between the south 
of Ireland and English channel ports 
is rapidly multiplying. Steamers 
run regularly from Sligo and West- 
port to Liverpool and Glasgow. Yet 
another sign of the same recently 
awakened Irish mercantile activity is 
the imperative demand lately made 
upon the Treasury for the facilitation 
of the mails between London and 
Dublin and the Irish provinces, with 
the accomplishment of which, accord- 
ing to the unanimous vote of Parlia- 
ment, the public will permit nothr 
ing to interfere. That this increased 
facility of communication with the 
capital of the empire must have an 
important political as well as com- 
mercial bearing upon Ireland, will 
not be questioned. 

The scheme of an Atlantic Ocean 
line from Gal way, which has been 
welcomed so warmly by the public, 
is calculated to promote Irish pros- 
perity in many ways not perceived 
by the superficial thinker. Already 
it has greatly improved the formerly- 
deserted and deplorably apathetic 
town of Gal way. There is a nealthy 
bustle under its fine old Spanish gate- 
ways, and its shopkeepers display an 
animated pushing habit quite new to 
them, and quite English in its aspect. 
Without seeking to exaggerate the 
value of the new steam line to the dis- 
trict, one cannot but perceive that it 
has, even now, shaken several Con- 
naught towns, besides Galway, out of 
their slumber, and induced the inhabi- 
tants of Limerick to discover that 
they have been time out of mind ne- 
glecting their superior advantages. 
A number of the Belfast manufac- 
turers now carry on their linen trade 
with America, vva Galway, and several 
of the most eminent Irish corn-fac- 
tors, millers, and distillers, export and 
import largely by the same route. 
The nautical authorities must fight 
it out among themselves whether 
Foynes is a. better American port 
than Galway, or preferable to Cork, 
or haif-a-dozen other harbours that 
have been dragged into the struggle — 
that discussion would not be suitable 
here. It is our part^ however, to 
mention, that the facility of commu- 
nication with Belfast which Galway 



will enjoy, when a railway, now 
projected, has been laid down, must 
give the Connaught port a strong ar- 
gument. It would be equally im- 
proper to enter, in this paper, into 
the question whether an Irish line 
for America will pay j the problem is 
under solution in an interesting man- 
ner, and we are patriotic enough to 
desire its success, convinced, as we 
are, that the country will be largely 
the gainer by that result, not only in 
the solid advantages arising from in- 
creased trade with the States, but in 
the character which we,Irishmen^nust 
gather from our new-born sympathy 
with practical enterprises. 

The chief interest of Ireland, how- 
ever, is the agricultural ; and its wel- 
fare, accordingly, concerns us most 
We return to it, therefore, to say 
that one of the best features of the 
time is the changed character of our 
country gentlemen. No longer caring 
for political rioting, they have settled 
down into common sense and district 
farming societies. We dare say they 
find their money better and more 
pleasurably spent on prize cattle and 
the healthy and happy amusements 
of the resident landlori The sword 
of the terrible Landed Estates' Court 
hangs over the head of the young 
squire, warning him of his fate if he 
pursues a certain course. Bather than 
rush into the embrace of the ruin 
which he cannot but see clearly be- 
fore him, he bethinks himself, and 
observes a calmer process in vindi- 
cating his possession of good blood. 
He takes an interest in local matters 
of practical importance, to which he 
is invited by the example of his se- 
niors; and thus all goes well. The 
eloquent and sensible " S. G. 0., ,% in 
a late number of the Times, highly 
lauds a similar reformation in the 
character of English landlords; did 
he know Ireland, he would find far 
greater reason for rejoicing in an iden- 
tical, but much more decidedly marked 
change. Here is his account of what 
certain English landlords were. He 
seems, indeed^ to be speaking of Ire- 
land, so true is the picture : — 

" The cultivation of the land was to 
him (the landlord of the former time) a 
certain thing of the plough, the barn, 
and the fold, in the hands of a certain 
man paying rent for the land he tilled, 
adding a great amount of outward if not 
inward respect for bis landlord, with a 
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vote at his disposal at elections. The 
real value of the land let to the tenantry, 
the nature of the buildings required, the 
coet of their erection and repair, these 
were matters about which the landowner 
might have some sort of idea, but he for 
the most part was indebted in all such 
detail of estate management to the agent 
or steward he salaried to supervise his 
property. A comparatively small num- 
ber of large proprietors were also large 
practical farmers : it was considered an 
amiable and a most respectable sort of 
eccentricity. " 

But here is his " other side" of the 
representation : — 

" Some little time since I shivered 
several hours on a cold day in company 
with an earl (justly known far and wide 
for his most useful and consistent life) ; 
he was in council with his bailiff and a 
skilled shepherd, the business on hand 
being the singularly delicate decision to 
be arrived at in the division of a flock of 
high-bred Southdowns into three or four 
separate harems lor as many fleecy heroes, 
whose lineage and fame in their own 
way had given them a money value for 
the season more than equal to the pay 
of many a curate for the year. I have 
never iorgotten the skill of eye and 
touch shown by my noble friend as each 
mother in future* was singularly paraded, 
to be discussed and classed according to 
her points of bone, fleece, and mutton. 
The earl spoke confidently, but ever and 
anon appealed to the crook-armed shep- 
herd, who, pondering over the flock lore 
as it flowed from so exalted a source, 
yet hesitated not to assent to or dissent 
from the positions maintained, accord- 
ing to his own judgment. There was 
no wandering from the subject in hand, 
no scamping of the matter in impatient 
haste. Had certain friends of Henry 
VIII. taken half the pains about his 
Dutch spouse, who shall say what, even 
at this hour, might have been the re- 
sult?" 

The " respectable sort of eccentri- 
city" is now epidemic in Ireland. 
The increasing interest manifested by 
our nobility and country gentry in 
the veteran Royal Dublin Society, 
and in the Royal Agricultural Im- 
provement Society, is one proof of 
the fad The latter has of late had 
a large accession to its roll of mem- 
bers ; while the former is pursuing its 
useful course with extended aim and 
under prudent control. The District 



Farming Societies throughout the 
country, which must be regarded as, 
in reality, offshoots of those central 
institutions, thrive in pureuingthe 
same ends by similar paths. Thus 
is the condition of the tenant-far- 
mer being elevated, and the posi- 
tion of the labourer bettered, since 
the influence set in motion at the 
head sinks to the lowest limbs of the 
body corporate. The most pleasing 
feature in the working of the local 
agricultural associations, next to the 
tendency they have of bringing land- 
lord and tenant into cordial sympa- 
thy, is the stimulus they furnish 
to the latter ; and it is highly satis- 
factory to be able to state that 
every year a greater anxiety to com- 
pete for prizes at the shows of these 
county societies, is exhibited by the 
class of tenant-farmers, while the 
central gatherings, under the auspices 
of the Eoyal Dublin Society in Kil- 
dare-street, and of the Agricultural 
Society proper, in the provinces, 
offer a field for those higher competi- 
tions which increase the landholder's 
attachment to pursuits connected 
with the soil, and give a practical di- 
rection to the affection ne feels for 
his native country. 

That most admirable work, " The 
Resources of Estates," by John Lock- 
hart Morton,* should be on every no- 
bleman's and country gentleman's 
table, and be regarded, as a standing 
authority on all points connected, not 
only with the science of good farming, 
but with the general management of 
landed property. The reader will 
find the following statement in one 
of its opening pages : — 

" Nay, it may even be affirmed, that 
there is a very large extent of cultivable 
land in these islands, the aggregate 

S reduce of which might, at least, be 
oubled, and that, too, with advantage 
to the landed proprietor, the tenant- 
farmer, and the country at large." 

How is the result here asserted to 
be possible to be secured ? 

" The proprietor himself ought to have 
a correct general knowledge of this, its 
capabilities, and that of the soil, for far- 
ming purposes, and should .know prac- 
tically how to turn those to good ac- 
count. Unfortunately for the interests 



• The Resources of Estates; being a treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management of Landed Property. By John Lockhart Morton, Civil 
and Agricultural Engineer, London, author of thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society's Prize Essays. London : Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 
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of the landowner, it has not often been 
thought necessary that he should under- 
go a special course of training to enable 
him to make the most of his estate. ( In 
too many cases, he knows comparative- 
ly little about its actual resources, and 
the means of drawing them forth, and, 
accordingly, is compelled to put him- 
self into the hands of his agent. . . . 
In that case, too, he is very likely to be 
unsuccessful in finding a body of tenants 
who are capable of farming it to the 
best advantage for his ana their in- 
terests. ..... 

"It adds to the nobility even of a 
nobleman, when it can be said of him, 
that he searches into all knowledge ; and 
what branch of knowledge can be more 
honourably, more interestingly, and 
more profitably studied, than that which 
relates to the capabilities, the worth, 
and the means, by which the most may 
be made of the family inheritance ?" 

We wish we could quote more from 
this noble book. There is not a leaf 
of it that is not studded with practi- 
cal remarks that are worth gold. Our 
too cursory reference to its pages en- 
ables us to add, that the landlord 
who has a personal concern in the 
patriotic operations of the two great 
Irish societies which have been named, 
and is anxious to promote the wel- 
fare of his tenantry in the ways they 
point out might largely extend his 
influence by circulating upon his es- 
tate such cheap agricultural publi- 
cations, and nowadays there is no 
scarcity of them, asconvey useful infor- 
mation, and give plain and faithful 
directions for the cultivation of small 
farms. 

We shall close this article by stat- 
ing that the winter exhibition now 
open on the premises of the Royal 
Dublin Society is in itself an evidence 
of thegrowing prosperity of the coun- 
try. The show is satisfactory in every 
department Those winter exhibitions 
have been in existence for many years; 
but until lately were confined to farm 
produce, agricultural implements, &c 
In 1855. cattle were included in the 
entries tor the first time, the Agricul- 
tural Committee spiritedly advancing 
£100 out of their own resources, in 
prizes, on condition that the Society 
would assist them in erecting addi- 
tional permanent shedding for the 
accommodation of cattle at the 
shows. The Committee were encou- 
raged to this important extension of 
their efforts by the steady increase in 
the number of cattle exhibited at the 
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spring shows from 1850 onward. The 
first winter exhibition of cattle was a 
decided success ; and the same state- 
ment applies to 1856. In 1857, there 
was no winter show, the Agriciiltural 
Hall being then in process of erection, 
and there beinjg no covered place to 
put the cattle in. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
the importance of the exhibition* of 
the Royal Dublin Society, or show 
how excellent an influence is exerted 
by them upon Irish cattle-feeding 
and general farming. In the worst 
times, this useful institution miti- 
gated the distress that prevailed in 
the country, and it has been inti- 
mately identified with every stage of 
our prosperity. 

In conclusion, we may express an 
earnest hope tnat no criminal out- 
breaks, or rancorous political demon- 
strations, or party cabals of any kin<L 
will occur to mar the prospects of 
Ireland. We stand at present, as a 
country, in a favourable position. 
Our atmosphere is clarified from dis- 
turbing elements. There is an indus- 
trious spirit among our peopla Con- 
tentment is the rule in every district 
in the island. The fanners were never 
so well circumstanced ; nor had the 
peasantry everbeforeso great reason to 
wish that things may continue ex- 
actly as they are. There is, in fact, 
as little material for the agitator to 
work upon as the sincerest and wisest 
patriot could desire. Moreover, the 
intelligent class, in every grade of so- 
ciety, are firmly resolved that the ad- 
vantages which have been secured 
shall not 

— ** Be thrown *wny 
In petulant intestine fray." 

Old feuds are healed, and every 
attempt to foment them anew meets 
with an encouragingly prompt repro- 
bation. This is one of the sims of 
the better time coming: the *good 
time" has actually coma Whether 
such a happy state of things shall last 
and expand, is very much dependent 
upon the inclination which the popu- 
lar mind may continue to receive; 
and it is consequently the duty of 
all who exercise influence in Ireland, 
actively and earnestly to employ it 
for the purpose of consolidating and 
rendering permanent those improved 
conditions of society which are now 
our boast and hope. 
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ANASTASIA. 



We had just returned from a visit to 
theDargk As the train swept off into 
thecountry,theNovemberfogbegan-— 
not quite to melt, but to grow thinner, 
— until we stopped at Bray, and saw 
the ships looming through the fog, 
like thoughts through a sentence of a 
Germanising philosopher. A plea- 
sant hour's walk with a pleasant com- 
panion, and we were in the woods. 
As we ascended the path, the trees 
hung in the deep hollow beneath and 
on the opposite steep, discoloured not 
divested. Here and there were pale 
yellow tints, like penitential dust and 
ashes, sprinkled on some bowed down 
head; wnile in some places a rainbow 
richness, a crimson melting into pur- 

ge, floated round great masses of 
wage, seared as if by a furnace. Nor 
were folds of sombrous green wanting 
to give variety. Down below, the 
pellucid greenish water rippled into 
gleaming white from bend to bend: 
and a perpetual murmurous music of 
sad monotonous sweetness droned 
through the autumnal trees. We 
were content that the sun remained 
shrouded ; the quiet gray harmonized 
with the soft melancholy of the land- 
scape. The drone of a fiddle, played 
by a poor old man, was the only dis- 
turbing element as we ascended to the 
Irish Leucadia, and faced the beauties 
of Powerscourt It was like the 
squeaking versification of a bad poet, 
troubling one's spirit, whilst the noble 
music of life is making the air grand 
with its echoes, and a rich sadness is 
to be felt around us and above. 

All day long, and all the evening, 
that autumnal woodland haunted our 
imagination. "Anastasia," for the 
first time, fell into our hands that 
night. It supplied the music which 
the poor old minstrel had so rudely 
attempted. Here in this fine anguish 
of a noble human heart, wailing out 
in song what it would never dare to 
speak m another shape; here in these 
gleams of poetic fancy shooting along 
the masses of philosophic thought, 
like golden fingers of sunlight ever 
and anon playing upon the grey and 



withered trees, was the interpretation 
of the dream. We present to our 
readers a few of the thoughts which 
occurred to us in perusing " Anasta- 
sia." In doing so, we have to apo- 
logise to Mr. StarKey (we need not 
affect to maintain a disguise which 
the world has penetrated), for the 
haste with which our task has ne- 
cessarily been executed. It is true, 
indeed, as a great writer has remind- 
ed us, that we have no right to rush 
abroad in a confusion in which we 
should be ashamed to be detected 
at home ; but we esteemed it disre- 

3>ectful to leave any longer unchroni- 
ed the appearance of so remarkable 
a contribution to our literature by an 
Irish poet 

The argument of "Anastasia" is 
simple. The leading thread of the 
poem is a contrast between a beloved 
Isaura in heaven and Alexis among 
various scenes in life. After his 
agony upon the grave, we find Alexis 
first m a college. The description of 
the place, and the analysis of the col- 
legiate character, are exquisitely hap- 
py. To a professor Alexis applies for 
guidance. This gentleman out-Puseys 
Dr. Pusey, and gives the mourner 
some remarkable advice. To fast in 
a fashion very different from the Car- 
dinal's Dundalk blanc mange and 
"surprised ham," and to pray like a 
Thibetan machine, are of course sa- 
lient points. Then enters a long dis- 
cussion on apostolical succession and 
other light subjects. Here, we think, 
Mr. Starkey rather fails; and his loose 
blank verse for several pages stands 
out in unfavourable contrast to the 
muscular elasticity and pointed music 
of Dryden's rhymed polemics. Again 
we have Isaura in neaven. It is a 
noble thought, this grand recurring 
chorus, as it were, relieving with its 
lyric bursts the heavier and more 
earthly masses of the composition. 
Yet we are not sure but that we have 
too much of it Heaven to our think- 
ing, is not to be mapped out into 
details. It is to be seen far off under 
a sunlit mist of symbols. St Paul's 
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" inheritance in light of the saints;" 
Tennyson's — 

" To lie within the light of God, as I 
He upon your breast." 

Why is it that they tell us so much 1 
'Because they are so grandly and sub- 
limely general. 

" Pink-lipped flowers ; 
Leaves and odours scattered o'er and o'er, 

From chalices of bloom, 
Whence aye the atar of a fresh perfume, 
Humectates life, and laps me evermore," 

are unpleasantly minute. To make 
heaven like a green-house or a bou- 
doir as described by D'Israeli in 
his novels, is not worthy of the ge- 
nius of Mr. Starkey. The succeed- 
ing section shows Alexis in his libra- 
ry. This- is a most powerful and sus- 
tained argument, and might well be 
.published separately as a philosophi- 
cal poem. The various speculations 
.on the Infinite and Absolute, and the 
Kantian supersession of Revelation 
- from the nature of independent mor- 
ality, are answered in a style which 
would do no discredit to Mr. Manscl, 
while the poet is never lost in the 
i philosopher. After another glimpse 
into heaven, Alexis, having wrestled 
' down infidelity, goes into the world. 
The spectacle of a poor*girl clinging 
with noble and self-denying tender- 
ness to a drunken hog of a father, 
elicits his sympathies, and is useful 
to his grief. Moreover, he visits a 
noble mansion, whose lady is an old 
friend and relative of his own, and 
whose fair young daughter, Isaura, 
awakens strong emotions in his bosom, 
by the mere identity of her name 
with that of the object of-- his affec- 
tions. The descriptions of rides and 
drives, of the house and park, afford 
a striking instance of the versatility 
of Mr. Starkey's, powers. As was 
said by Swift of one of Berkeley's 
contributions to polite literature, as 
elegant as it was pious, "Methinks 
he prays with a good grace, and goes 
to heaven very much like a gentle- 
man." "Alexis insolitude" islong, and, 
we fear, a little heavy. But "Alexis 
in church" is almost a perfect gem. 
The way in which poetry is made to 
run, like an electric spark, from link 
to link down the long chain of the 
church service, from the introductory 
sentences to the close of the com- 
munion offices, is novel and delightful; 
and the conviction and comfort, the al- 
most conversion, which is brought to 



his soul by the sermon is not less in- 
structive than it is beautifuL "Alexis 
in life" follows. We do not quite see 
why, under this heading, we should 
have that strange and not very satis- 
factory lecture on Predestination, ad- 
dressed to some children, which occu- 
pies several pages. It seems to come 
under the old Scotchman's definition 
of metaphysics: "When the yin disna' 
ken what the tither says, and the 
•tither disna' ken what he means, that, 
yeken,ismetapheesics." Mr. Starkey 
(we beg pardon. Alexis), however, 
soon shakes off this prosaic bondage, 
and prepares to write a great poem. 
Finally, we have Isaura in a vision. 
She sums up the life of her beloved 
with exquisite penetration and ten- 
derness. A singular passage follows, 
describing the society ot heaven, 
amongst whose ornaments are Heber, 
Warburton, and Vickers. Isaura 
makes known her new and heavenly 
-name, Anastasia, declaratory of her 
resurrection hope and glory. And 
the whole poem concludes with a 
•species of dramatic grandeur. 

Anastasia (in the air)— 

"To thy throne, my husband P' 

Fragment of the hymn of Heaven — 
" Be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors!" 

Alexis (in death) — 
" Perfect day." 

That this poem has faults, it is 
impossible to deny. A grief so enor- 
mously voluminous must be diluted at 
times into the morbid and hysterical. 
We are tempted to wish many an 
affluent sentence away. We long for 
the compressed pathos of Words- 
worth's Lucy — 

"She has left the earth— and oh ! 
The difference to me ;" 

for the unutterable desolation of the 
Scotch ballad of Fair Helen— 



•* I wish my grave were growing green, 
And I in Helen's arms lyinff, 
On fair Kirkconnell lee F 

that we might lift up our voice and 
weep, and have done. Painters who 
have undertaken to make pictures of 
those whom they have onlv seen in 
death have often suffered intensely. 
The necessity of studying the frozen 
and rigid features, of striving to invest 
them with the hue and expression of 
life, imprints them on the imagina- 
tion with terrible accuracy. The poet's 
mind seems to suffer somewhat simi- 
larly in this monotony of dolefulness, 
this prolixity of weeping. We do not 
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mean to imply that there is a shade 
of affectation in Anastasia. It is evi- 
dently — too evidently — such a picture 
as that of which we have spoken. 
Nor, again, do we consider that 
pathos is Mr. Starkey's forte. His 
genius is eloquent and exuberant, 
pouring out word after word in the 
restless fertility of its resources, — 
never content with a stroke or a hint, 
but covering the canvass with impe- 
tuous haste. But all the great mas- 
ters of pathos, from the prophet 
Hosea to the ploughman Burns, have 
been concise and concentrating. Mr. 
Starkey is essentially a philosopher ; 
but gifted also with a brilliant fancy, 
and a magnificent rhetoric. 

The versification of this poem is 
in places careless : — 

" As they rush'd up, all natrow'd to 
A point — 

All 
The fondest fancy had preferred of 
Most awful — 

Charge yourselves with my induction to 
All sacred visitation — 

That 
Doth not invalidate her title 4o 
All Christian privileges — 
Iheir very souls become symphonious to 
Nature." 

We could cite fifty other instances 
of blank verse lines concluding in 
this way with little prepositions and 
conjunctions. Now, this is a liberty 
which has never been conceded to 
writers of blank verse, except in the 
freedom of dramatic versification. 
And even Byron has been severely 
censured by so competent a critic as 
Heber, for his indulgence in this pri- 
vilege in "Cain." Nor is this alL 
The variety of cadence in blank verse 
renders it the most expressive of 
measures. It bends like a graceful rod 
in the hands of a well-skilled angler ; 
it breaks in the mutton fist of a 
bungler. What shall we say to such 
lines as these, descriptive Of Etna 
and Stromboli : — 

" A pulse of one beats—then straight throbs 
the other. 
Beat fcr beat, gleam for gleam, trembling 
for trembling." 

What, again, of the convulsive 
jerks from blank to rhyme, and from 
rhyme to blank ? The exuberance of 
Mr. Starkey sometimes betrays him 
into extravagance, and his taste is by 
no means in proportion to his riches. 
Thus in a description of heaven — 



" O'erbowering Alamedas, throng'd with 
shapes 
Of faultless finish . . . grassy plains 
Spread like the Pampas of immensity 
For the young blood of happiness/' 

Fancy an immortal and glorified 
spirit saying — 
" And lo, I've but to plunge into a harebell 

To extricate the honey of what is 

From the exuberance of what hath been, 

For sweets that are to be." 

Strange, long words are quite a 
weakness of his — 

" In cataleptic trance of awful trust — 
Martyrizing steel/' 

are but a few specimens. Grammar 
sometimes suffers in the fervour of 
his inspiration — 

*' What once was me, 
Ere I had blossom 'd into what I am." 

-We have stated our opinion of the 
defects of " Anastasia" with a free- 
dom which is the best guarantee of 
our perfect honesty. Let us throw 
off in turn our critical Faddledeenship, 
and cite some passages whose power 
and beauty have at once delighted 
and astonished us. The description 
of the sorrow of Alexis is terrible, and 
the awful allusions in it are carried 
out with a sustained consistence 
which indicate a master's hand — 

"Here am I, 
Not like a saint, who shrinks from rivalry 
Even in martyrdom with that he worships, 
But crucified head-upwards ! I am here, 
Isaura ! face to face with Destiny, 
My withered wintry hands this way and 

that, 
Outwards and upwards, pierced with part- 
ings througn, 
As with relentless nails; remembrance 

fixed 
Spearwise within my bosom, and the crown 
Of blasted hopes thrusting my brain with 
thorns 1" 

The characteristics of collegiate ar- 
chitecture, the tolling of the heavy 
bell, the monastic shapes enfolded in 
academic gown^ are skilfully thrown 
into tins magnificent delineation :— 

" These arches draw their brows 
Darkly together, as though this man's speech 
Had set them thinking. Heaven hath dried 

its eyes. 
The roof-drip ticks more slowly down. The 

west 
Hath dropped the sun out of its wearied 

hand, 
And looks down pale at that extinguished 

lamp: 
Whereat the flashes in these courts grow pale. 
Shadows have climbed upon light's throne, 

and thence 
Look furtively about. The evening grows. 
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Toll goes the bell, slow rocking in its tower 
Over some grief that it doth ponder on — 
Like one that beats his breast. Across yon 

courts 
Flit figures, with the floating backward black 
Of robes like flags of crape, which they've as- 
sumed 
In memory of a parent home that's dead 
For them. Against the shore of this huge 

rock 
Thrown up by Science in the shifting sea 
Of human life, how melancholy makes 
The wave-break of the world I A confused 

roar 
Of happiness shattered into foam upon 
The sullen barrier, sounds like ruth, or rage, 
And rings its ceaseless dirge within mine 
ear.* 

There is a power of imagination in 
the description of the music of heaven 
which can scarcely be surpassed. The 
lines — 

" As a hand 
Rips from an organ, with its thunder-stop, 
The very heart of harmony at a stroke/* 

are worthy of Tennyson when his 
blood is up. But why, oh! why, 
Alexis, did you put into the mouth 
of Isaura, in the same breath, that 
" aortal chord 1" What meaneth it ? 
The lower extremity of the windpipe, 
as some lexicons have it % No ; you 
mean the great artery which proceeds 
from the left ventricle of the heart, 
as Aristotle hath it And do you 
suppose that the blessed in heaven 
discourse in the esoteric language of 
doctors at a consultation % We have 
often remonstrated with our young 
botanico-psychological poets and poet- 
esses against the introduction or the 
terminology of horticulture into the 
language of poetry. We protest with 
more vehemence against the intrusion 
of vocables, redolent of purgatives 
and emetics, into the delicate dialect 
of musical passion. Poetry disdains 
the slang of science. She does, in- 
deed, gaze on the passionate expres- 
sion wnich is on the face of science. 
She inhales the aroma of wisdom ; 
she listens to the accents of her 
speech j but when she cannot trans- 
late it into words that are " simple, 
sensuous, and passionate," she no 
more incorporates it into her lines 
than she would the jabberings of the 
aborigines. 

We proceed with our quotations. 
Let us not forget one great thought : 

"The dim wheels 

Of Destiny in their silence fly beyond 

The compass of my sight. They roll, and 

roll, 
And go their rounds ; and as they roll, events 



Grind into meaning. Such is Time— a sail 
Turned by the breath of God, and stand- 
ing on 
The mountains of eternity. When things 
Have their accomplishment, the breath will 



The sails will stop, and then eternity 
WU1 stand alone/' 

The weariness of Alexis with colle- 
giate existence and modes of thought, 
is admirably represented : — 

_ " To mine eyes 
The dismal structure took the semblance of 
The mausoleum of free thought, in life 
Dreaded, and left to pine within the schools ; 
And then magnificently marbled, when 
It could not move a finger." 

Excellent is this reflection upon the 
aspect of an old library : — 

— — " Here is a book. 

What power is prisoned in these gloomy 
tomes! 

Fire in antiquity's black dust. Behold, 

Grimly as catacombed dead, whole shelves of 
thought, 

Wisdom, and wit, broad-fronted doubts, and 
hints 

Of doubts close-veiled, with intense specu- 
lation 

Look upon me P 

The mechanical theory of the uni- 
verse ; the speculations which would 
freeze the beautiful anthropopatky 
of the human heart, and of the IJible. 
into the rigid conception of general 
law ; the intellectual fallacies of men 
like Mr. Greg, who would bid us 
transfer the findings of the " serene 
astronomer" in the regions of space 
into the grander world of the human 
spirit and the divine nature, and im- 
prison our hopes and yearnings in 
the chains of a pre-established har- 
mony or an eternal neccasitation ; — 
are treated by Mr. Starkey with a 
sublime contempt, which melts into 
a beautiful emotion : — 

_" He made the world, 
Such as it is— so argue or assert 
These sophisters— by that same measuring 

reed 
The angel stole to mete Ezekiel's dream : 
Got the contours; stretched out the plan; 

contrived 
The fortress of the universe, as one 
Skilled in the art; then left the inhabitants 
To garrison the place for evermore. 
And passed within the curtains of Himself. 
— From such a God may God deliver me 1 
Small chance for mortals, with their little 

wants 
Evermore craving, togging: at the breasts 
Of spirit-tenderness, with sweet instinct, 

drawn 
Out of the nature whence they sock their 

life! 
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With all their million wants, and weaknesses, 
And hopes, and prayers, and aspirations! 

Whither 
Shall the indignant heart of sorrowers turn 
For real sympathy? To far-swung laws, 
Vast wheels, the toothed machinery of Fate, 
Ready to grind the interpleading hand? 
To a mute image of insensate power, 
Sphinx. like, above a wilderness of wants? 
Small chance, indeed 1 The heart, the heart 

is here 
Oracular. " 

The combined witness of the science 
of ontology, of the " categorical im- 
perative, and of nature, to God, is 
thus summed up : — 

" Be it Nature^ page, 

As she is written, like the oracles, 
Upon the leaves of trees ; or metaphysics, 
Traced on the silent clouds that cross the 

mind; 
Or ethics, graved upon the tablet-stones 
Of individual hearts, though broken there ; 
All, all converge to God." 

The impossibility of ascending to 
God by constructing a science of the 
Absolute and Infinite, and the force 
of the proof from our moral nature, 
is traced in a passage of the loftiest 
eloquence : — 

' God, who sits throned 



Upon the summit of the loftiest Alp 
Man ever scaled, in white austerity 
Ruling the regions of eternal ice, 
And thrusting the adventurous, gasping 

wretch 
Who has intruded on His presence, down — 
With cold, impenetrable silence, down — 
To huddle over any spark he finds 
With touch of comfort in it— that very God 
Descends upon the humbler world in streams 
His love hath sunned out from His solitude, 
So soft, clear, and refreshing, that all souls 
May stoop and drink of the translucent wave, 
Yet see tne source reflected in that wave, 
A feature of far loveliness. No — God 
Is but an icicle, if sought in realms 
Above the limit of man's speculation. 
The living waters are a frozen rock 
Except at consecrated wells.** 

"We must cite a few more lines, in 
which Alexis states the unsatisfying 
nature of mere academical, or library 
training, were it only for that most 
original touch, " as flowers through 
Jlagstones :" — 

" The College thrust me in a donjon- keep :— 
These would expose me in a wilderness. 
As that to the four corners of a rule 
Would have me squared, though all my 

nature pressed 
Outwards, as flowers through flagstones, — 

so would these 
Draw me, like wire, interminably out*' 

Of a very different tone, but most 



lovely in its way, isthat picture of " a 
laughing blonde :" — 

" She sits a picture : from the billowy silk 
A little foam of lace just ripples by 
Upon the beach of that resplendent neck ; 
Failing to reach the gems bestranded there. 
In fine, broad shadows sweeps that sea of 

silk, 
Over the modelled mystery of her form, 
Heaving with under-life — yet surfaced so 
That the most daring fancy were overtasked 
In diving for the nymph beneath the wave,— 
In short, she's a fair woman." 

"Alexis in a church" is one of the 
finest things in the volume. We 
wish, bv the way, that the milliner 
touch, i yachmash crape of recent wi- 
dowhood" were removed. If re-con- 
structed, in parts expanded and in 
parts contracted, and made into a se- 
parate poem, we can fancy its taking 
place on the same shelf with "The 
Christian Year " and Wordsworth's 
"Ecclesiastical Sonnets," as a poetical 
exponent of the spirit of our church. 

" Forth roll the chords, 

The great strong stormy chords, in whirl- 
winds up 
The winding-stairs of harmony to God P* 

" Again, that brazen serpent of a Psalm 

Turns its great spiral into heaven ; and I 
Can only sing in silence ! Oh, so wild, 
So desolate a strain : * Thou sweep'st us off 
As with a flood i We vanished hence like 

dreams I* 
These psalms go home too straight — these 



great old psalms, 
nUia 



Familiar as my mother's face, but grand 
As is the countenance of heaven with stars I" 

<f Now for Queen and Prince, 

And royalty in general. How they're 

thrust 
Against us at the very communion-rails, 
These prayers, like buffetiers, reminding us 
That we're in church on sufferance ! I do 

yield 
To none in loyalty— no envious breath 
Hath questioned the allegiance of my heart 
To her who wears the crown, and dignifies 
The crown Bhe wears ; but if a passing 

gleam 
Of disaffection ever lights my soul, 
It is when I'm required to turn about 
From the east window, and the Decalogue, 
To make obesiance towards the royal pew." 

•• A murmur of low words 

Keeps its monotonous note, and separates, 
As by a band uplifted to the heaven, 
The sacrament from silence. Mutes succeed 
Retiring mutes. — Old Palsy looks at me, 
And fidgets with her Btaff. A throb goes 

through 
My heart. On, on before, good soul ! 

thou art 
The worthier— I follow— 

• • • • • 

In the dust I 
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Thou'rt weak, poor woman ! let me help 

thee forth— 
Here lay thine hand upon my arm — 

now come, 
There's time enough for getting out of 

church. 
No need for haste : they will not shut us in." 

"Isaura in Heaven" we think in 
every way the feeblest part of Anas- 
tasia. The rhymed ode at the com- 
mencement is quite unworthy of Mr. 
Starkey — 

"Thou hast, we know, a heart for all 
The souls that in life's ordeal," 

is one of the inaccuracies which a 
poet should never allow himself. 

M Words are but shadows ; oh, wings ! wings ! 
To franchise the abyss/* 

is the most spasmodic form conceiv- 
able of saying a thing which is not 
very well worth saying after all But 
we must quote a few sweet lines : — 

" Ah, me! 

I shall have much to move me ! Hearts so 
knit 

And hands so clasped in old acquaintanceship, 

Like ivied oaks, could not but have been 
hung 

With m osse8 of old memories, caught and 
clasped 

In bends and branchings known but to our- 
selves, 

And thus more dear. Familiar growths like 
these 

To disentangle will be sweet, but sweet 

As when one smiles and sighs. 1 * 

When "Alexis in life" contemplates 
a poem, what can be finer than this : 

" Rather let me take 

A present theme ; or, better, weave the past 
Into an epic. Ay, that might do good. 
Assert high truths; — expound the arrow- 
heads 
Of Providence ; — interpret them upon 
The alabaster of one life:" 

Few contemporary poets have ever 
more grandly sung the work of Buf- 
fering — 

"Madly I strove for fame; too fiercely strove ; 
Till of pent thoughts the Florentine fierce 

test 
Bedewed my brow with- sweat-drops, which, 

alas! 
I took for pearls, and dreamed that I was 

crowned. 
I had forgot that I must suffer first 
JJcfore I could be musical; and that 
Sorrow and song are not twins, but are sire 
. and son." 

What a delicate- touch' is this — 

" This hair ; yes, thou hast still a treasured 

tress 
Of what it was ; silvered before its time 
With moonlight of earth's nights." 
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The practical conciliation of free 
will ana election is handled with mag- 
nificent philosophy in these lines : — 

"There is the martyr for free will ; and there 
The martyr for election ; — martyrs each 
To an eternal truth : both taught at last, 
In the large light of life, how far beyond 
The compass of their brain it was to grass 
The full circumference of Almighty mind, 
Moving in its immensity." 

There breathes a calm round the 
following passage like the hush in an 
old cathedral, when the organ notes 
have just died away, and one stands 
by the effigy of an old crusader : — 

" Compose thv hands 

Upon thy breast. Be marbled into pwrw ! 



Lie like the effigy of one who hath 

■Gone pilgrimage; done battle for the cross, 

And bears the palm. Go down to death 

again 
In silence, to be ready for thy life!* 

"Alexis in his chamber" reviews 
his life with a tender and noble wis- 
dom: — 

" Long studious years! 

How quietly ye've passed upon your way ! 
Passed, like a lapsing stream ; yet leaving me 
These peaceful snadows! Nought like grass 
Upon — or under. How mine eyes revive to 

rest 
On its green freshness, from their life-long 

march 
Across the arid parchment of old books — 
Across the blank white sheets on which 

they've left 
Thought-marks; — across the cloudier phan- 
tasms which 
Are miscalled life ; across the aqueduct 
Of overarching days, by which these tears 
Traversed the gloomy valley ! 

Let them rest 
A. little longer— I— ah ! that will do '." 

We have concluded our task of that 
pleasant November evening. Hence- 
forth the music of "Anastasia" will 
mingle its noble melancholy with our 
memories of the autumnal woods of 
the Dargle. It is possible, indeed, 
that the poem, taken as a whole, 
may be considered unsuccessful It 
m certain that it would gain by 
compression and correction. It is 
probable that, if the poem were to be 
considered bv its author as a quarry 
from which his future works were to 
be shaped, the marble which was to 
supply the stuff for a multitude of 
future creations; if he were to dis- 
tribute its riches among several short- 
er pieces, philosophical and sacred — 
he would gain not only in present 
popularity but in future reputation. 
But the varied learning, the fine philo- 
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sopliical analysis, the directing but 
not obtrusive psychological insight, 
the occasional bursts of poetry, the 
repose, above all, of the wounded 
heart of the man, and the wearied 



intellect of the thinker, in simple 
faith upon the cross, combine to make 
"Anastasia" emphatically a remark- 
able book. 



CHRONICLES OP CASTLE CORNET. 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 

CHAPTER I. 



It was a cold November night The 
good town of Guernsey was asleep. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
creaking of the cables where the 
ships rode at anchor, the heavy boom 
of the sea, and the measured tread of 
the sentinel as he paced to and fro 
on the pier. In the distance, about 
half way up the hill, the lighted win- 
dows of a tali mansion threw a strong 
glare upon the black masses of build- 
ing by which it was surrounded. This 
was the hospital, and among its in- 
mates were many convicts- broken 
down by hard and, continuous labour. 
There sate in one of the windows 
a man in the prime of life. His head 
leaned heavily on one hand, and he" 
appeared absorbed in reverie* "What 
is life," he thought, "without plea- 
sure 1 And how can pleasure be ob- 
tained without money 1 Now, as to 
the means of acquiring money, it is 
only when a man fails that they are 
ever called in question. Perpetrate 
a base action, if it makes you rich 
who will blame you ! A crime even $ 
ay, there is remorse, very true ; but 
which of the two makes life most 
bitter — desire that is unsatisfied, or 
repentance. I have no possible con- 
ception of the amount of pain which 
proceeds from a guilty conscience; 
but the bitterness of poverty I know 
from a long and a sad experience. 
The poor man is nobody. He has no 
enjoyment of life. He is free I Yes ; 
free to die of hunger ! that is all 
Shall my life pass always without en- 
joyment ? I am young ; I love mirth, 
pleasure ; and my existence is spent be- 
tween a garret and an hospital What 
can I have done to deserve so hard a 
fate ? — why should I support it 1 If a 
favourable opportunity presented it- 
self, I do not think I would hesitate at 
even a crime to better my condition ; 
but even the opportunity of a crime is 



rare. It requires a special interposi- 
tion in one's favour to bring it about. 
What is the boasted honesty of man- 
kind]— Little more than the diffi- 
culty of becoming the rogue with im- 
punity." 

To the metaphysician, here was a 
curious study. A man in the very 
flewer of' life speculating on the im- 
potence of poverty to commit sin 
with advantage, and wondering why 
Providence had surrounded crime 
with obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able. The accurate observer might 
have detected in this morbid condi- 
tion more the vague speculation of 
a turbulent and unsettled mind than 
actual perversion of moral feeling. 
The thirst of ambition and the desire 
of opulence are maladies common to 
the springtime of youth ; and pro- 
ceed as frequently from its feverish 
restlessness as from actual vice. 

The young physician was one of 
that class of men who prefer select- 
ing their own place in the world 
rather than endeavouring to do their 
duty in the position where they find 
themselves. In railing at fortune 
they spend the time which they ought 
to pass in endeavouring to win her 
smiles. To every man born in an 
humble position, tnere are two courses 
open — either to resign himself to the 
poverty of his lot, or to apply his 
energies towards its improvement. 
Dr. Epernon would do neither : he 
preferred railing against social irre- 
gularities; life appeared to him in 
false colours. Absorbed by a thirst 
for pleasure, he had never learned the 
philosophy of Solomon ; and even the 
sense of duty became lost in the idea 
which, once entertained, led him rapid- 
ly to the conclusion that any means 
were justifiable which would achieve 
success. In his meditations vice was 
becoming a familiar image, although 
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he might still have shrunk from its 
practice. The power to will was 
growing gradually weaker in propor- 
tion as the senses acquired a stronger 
dominion over the intellect His 
whole moral nature was in imminent 
danger of shipwreck. 

The physician's train of thought 
was suddenly interrupted by the en- 
trance of an attendant, who came to 
announce the death of one of the in- 
mates. It was No. 60, the man said, 
for in an hospital no one has a name. 
He arose and walked listlessly to the 
dormitory. Passing along a double row 
of beds, he reached the spot, and, 
drawing down the coarse sheet which 
had been hastily thrown over the 
dead man, he looked at the corpse 
with that species of interest science 
feels in the presence of a power which 
has baffled all its skill 

A sudden idea seemed to strike 
him, for he ordered the attendant to 
remove the body into the dissecting- 
room. 

The dead man was no unworthy 
subject for a disciple of Lavater. Con- 
victed of burglary, he had been sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. Dur- 
ing his many years of hard labour his 
mind had been occupied with one 
single idea — that of escape. His 
attempts had amounted to upwards 
of thirty, and thirty times had he 
been caught, tied up, and severely 
flogged. These repeated punishments 
hadi gradually impaired his energy, 
without causing him to abandon his 
idea of flight The desire of liberty 
seemed to increase in proportion to 
its difficulty of accomplishment, until 
it had become a sort of monomania. 
A weighty bar of iron was riveted to 
one or his legs. Deprived thus of any 
further hope, he drooped gradually; 
his spirits began to languish ; he 
lost his strength ; his appetite failed ; 
a deep melancholy settled upon him ; 
and he became, at last, a permanent 
tenant of the infirmary. 

The physician prepared his instru- 
ments, approached the table, and un- 
covered the body. 

The attenuated form was like that 
of an old man. The limbs were co- 
vered with scars, and an iron ring 
still surrounded the left leg, where it 
had left a deep mark. Having 
looked curiously at one who had en- 
dured so many years of suffering in 
the attempt to break a chain which 



clung to him in death, the physician 
laid his lamp down and took up a 
dissecting knife. But when he seized 
the arm of the convict, he experienced 
a slight sensation of resistance. Sur- 
prised and almost frightened, he 
raised the head towards his lamp. 
The eyelids seemed to tremble: he 
placed the light nearer. The dead 
man opened both his eyes, and stared 
hard at the doctor. 

Epernon drew back in terror as the 
body slowly arose, and, gaining a sit- 
ting posture, looked at him with an 
air of solicitude. He scarcely knew 
what to think, until he saw his pa- 
tient glide gently to the ground^and 
creep towards the window. That 
movement enlightened him ; for con- 
victs had more than once feigned 
death in order to effect their escape. 
Recovering from his trepidation, he 
seized his subject by the waist, just 
as he had succeeded in throwing up 
the sash. 

The convict struggled, and a hand- 
to-hand fight took place. It was soon 
ended by the fall of the man, who, 
weak and naked, was no match for 
his antagonist 

" You see you cannot escape," said 
Epernon. 

The convict, convulsed with rage, 
made one or two more violent efforts, 
but finding them in vain, surrendered. 

"Let me escape in the name of 
heaven," he said, m a suppliant tone. 
"What can it matter to you? it is not 
your duty to guard me." 

"Yes, while you are sick. What 
would they say of a doctor who let a 
dead man run away?" 

"They will never know it, and if 
they did, what matter. Let me only 
save myself. I would be free in a 
moment I have not breathed a 
breath of air since my last attempt" 

"It is simply impossible." 

The convict made a new effort to 
disengage himself, but he could not 
get rid of the doctors grasp of iron. 
"You shall not stir without my per- 
mission. It shall never be said yon 
succeeded in making a dupe of me." 

"I only wish to be free--it is ne- 
cessary," said the man. "Oh, God, to 
have suffered so long in vain. I who 
have made no attempt for six months : 
who have remained days without fooa 
to qualify myself for the infirmary. I 
was able to feign even death — and all 
for nothing. To touch the goal and 
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then to fail oh! it is too much, it is 
too much*, and the convict dashed 
his head furiously against the stone 
floor. The practised nerves of the 
surgeon were touched by the depth of 
his despair. 

"Why," he said, "do you so ear- 
nestly desire your liberty ?" 

" Why ! — ah, why ! You have never 
been a prisoner. Why do I ask to be 
tree? — because I cannot remain here. 
I wish to die in my own land, to warm 
myself in a southern sun ; only think 
it is twenty years since I have seen an 
olive tree." 

" But you cannot resume your for- 
mer employments: you have not 
health, you would aie of hunger." 

The man smiled. "I am richer," 
he said, "than you." 

"You are a happy man, then!" 

Although the last words had been 
spoken ironically, there was some- 
thing in their tone which seemed to 
inspire the poor felon with a ray of 



"Hearken," said he, "would you 
wish to be rich ? I have enough for 
both of us." 

"You take me for an idiot?" 

" I tell you I can make your fortune ; 
help me to escape and I will do it" 

"Keep your stories for some one 
else," said the doctor, ashamed of 
having lent his ear to the ravings of a 
maniac. 

" You do not believe me," groaned 
the convict "Doctor, I have told 
you the truth— how can I persuade 
you?" 

"Show me your treasures?" 

"Ah, how is that possible in such a 
place as this? If I tell you where 
they are, will you believe I do not lie ?" 

<r We shall see that" 

"Will you promise then to set me 
free." 

"What: ifyou tell me?" 

"Yes, it I tell you. You will pro- 
mise me, then." 

"I do not risk much if I do." 

"Swear it" 

"Beit so, I swear." 

"Well then, on the strand near St 
Samfrons. close to the northern extre- 
mity of the rock, if you dig six feet 
below the surface you will find an 
iron box ; it has been buried there for 
many years, and it contains beside 
jewels, bank notes to the amount of 
^30jOOO." 

"There is a slight discrepancy in 



your story, my friend, you have been 
a prisoner for ten years at the least 

"It is exactly ten years since that 
box was buried by myself and a 
friend. We were both taken the very 
next day : he died at the galleys, I am 
the only living man who knows the 
place of that deposit" 

Notwithstanding the doctor's efforts 
to preserve composure, it was evident 
that he was greatly struck by this 
story. He remainea lost in thought, 
as if balancing its probabilities ; then 
he looked up, and observing the con- 
vict's eyes fastened eagerly upon him, 
the doctor blushed. 

"Your romance," he said, "my 
friend, is ingenious, but the story is 
an old one. Nowadays one scarcely 
believes in concealed treasures, even 
in comic operas. Tell me another 
story." 

The convict shuddered. 

" You do not believe me," he said. 

" I believe you to be a clever fel- 
low, who likes to exercise his imagi- 
nation at the expense of such simple 
folks as I am." 

"Doctor, I will give you two-thirds, 
believe me." 

"Enough," said the doctor, sternly ; 
" not another word : rise, and follow 
me." 

The convict uttered a yell of min- 
gled rage and despair, and threw him- 
self on the floor. 

"It is every word of it true," he 
screamed. " The box is there —there. 
Ah, how can I prove I do not lie. 
Oh, to think there are but five miles 
between me and that box—between 
wealth and misery. Doctor, you will 
repent of this. Ah ! he does not wish 
to believe it" 

The story of this man had excited 
in the surgeon's breast all that crowd 
of turbulent emotions which had such 
strong dominion over him. On the 
one hand, he felt a powerful inclina- 
tion to believe it — on the other, the 
apprehension of being held up to 
scorn as the dupe of a rogue. Be- 
tween these two conflicting feelings 
one course appeared to him the safest 
He attempted to raise the convict in 
his arms and carry him back to the 
hospital, but his efforts were in vain; 
and he determined to go for assis- 
tance. Having carefully closed the 
door, he ran to the guard-room, and 
ordered two attendants to follow him 
immediately. 
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As they drew near the dissecting- 
room, the report of a carbine rang 
forth; and almost at the same mo- 
ment, a man, naked and streaming 
with blood, staggered to the further 
extremity of the yard. It was the 



unfortunate prisoner, who had con- 
trived, in the temporary absence of 
the doctor, to let himself down by 
the window. The sentinel on duty 
had fired— and he was dead ! 



chaptee n. 



Bruchsal is a pretty little watering- 
place, at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains near the Black Forest The 
situation is charming, and quite 
worthy the attention of a poet who 
wished for a model of a terrestrial 
paradise : encompassed with moun- 
tains ana forests — a valley stretches; 
away from the village, enamelled with 
flowers, like a piece of spangled vel- 
vet. Bruchsal is famous fpr its wine, 
its dark-eyed frauleins, and its baths. 
Thither, in the season, resort invalids 
of many different nations. The table 
d'hote at the " Schwan" is excellent. 
The waiters are alert and active, the 
dishes of infinite variety, and the 
guests most interesting. Tne chances 
are, if you take your place at that 
festive board, you will nave a liver, 
complaint on one side, a chronic 
rheumatism on the other, and per- 
haps a disease of the heart or a pul- 
monary consumption opposite, and so 
on through the calendar of grisly ills 
which flesh is heir to : yet they all 
seem jolly, and, partake with avi- 
dity of the delicacies provided for 
their entertainment In point of fact, 
I believe there is an understanding 
between the hotel-keeper and the 
faculty. Eat as much as you please, 
says the doctor to his patient The 
landlord displays a tempting profu- 
sion. The patient obeys such plea- 
sant advice, and as a natural result 
comes back again on the hands of the 
doctor. 

The inmates of the Schwan are 
assembled under an alley of acacia 
trees, to enjoy the sultry afternoon. 
They are joined by Madame Goritz. 
and her charming daughter. The eld- 
er lady, wife of a rich citizen at 
Frankfort* was one of those uncom- 
fortable dames, the object of whose 
existence is advantageously to dispose 
of their female offspring ; "daughters 
to marry" was written in the good 
woman's face. She had hitherto been 
tolerably successful, having "planted " 
three charming creatures in rapid 



succession. But when the turn of 
the fourth came, difficulties arose. 
Her house had got a bad name among 
the young people. It was looked 
upon by them as a sort of lion's den. 
Three victims had gone in there, who 
had never returned ; and the threshold 
of the stout lady was seldom passed ; 
her aesthetic teas, once the fashion, 
were quite deserted. Like a wise 
woman, therefore, recognizing the 
impossibility of procuring for Clar- 
ence, her fourth darling, an eligible 
establishment in her native town, 
she made up her mind to emigrate 
to the baths, where she had now 
been residing for several weeks. 

Having saluted all the visitors by 
name, and asked each of them the 
latest news of their complaints, Ma- 
dame Goritz took a chair, and seated 
herself comfortably in the sunshine, 
by the side of her daughter, while 
the conversation resumed its monoto- 
nous course, 

"I observe," said a lady, whose 
comfortable proportions seemed to 
occupy three chairs, "something very 
strange in the conduct of Miss de 
Vismes. She is here alone— odd; is 
it not]" 

"Thelittle Englander is a coquette," 
observed Madame Goritz, "she has 
contrived to turn the head of Mon- 
sieur Epemon — a perfect gentleman; 
much too good for her." 

"Hush r said the stout lady, "here 
he comes." 

As she spoke, a gentleman was seen 
advancing slowly. He saluted the 
party, and seated himself. Madame 
Goritz placed a chair between her- 
self and her daughter, and motioned 
him to occupy it, but he politely de- 
clined, and the match-maker, piqued, 
grew spiteful without delay. 

" Your presence, Monsieur, is quite 
an unexpected pleasure, at this hour," 
she said, "when you are accustomed 
to walk with Miss de Vismes. May 
I venture to inquire what has inter-, 
rupted you 1" 
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"Miss de Vismes informed me 
yesterday she did not intend walking 
out to-day." 

" Indeed !" said the lady, viciously. 
" I see, at this moment, some one 
very like your friend, with her in- 
separable companion, Monsieur Quin- 
ton." 

Monsieur Epernon looked in the 
direction indicated. The English 
lady was at the door of the hotel, 
seated on a donkey, evidently just 
returned from an excursion. As her 
eye fell upon the group, she blushed, 
leaped to the ground, and entered the 
hotel without waiting for her com- 
panion. 

Mr. Quinton, astonished, looked 
round for some cause to explain this 
sudden movement; but as he saw 
the young Frenchman approach, he 
seemed to understand matters at a 
glance. As he turned to enter the 
hotel, Epernon laid his hand on his 
arm. 

"Sir," he said, "may I beg the 
favour of a few moments' conversation 
with you ?" 

Mr. Quinton drew himself up. 
" Certainly, if you wish it." 

They walkdd together towards the 
park. When they were alone, "I 
believe," said M. Epernon, "you are 
aware of the motive which has im- 
pelled me to seek this interview." 
"Possibly I may." 
" You cannot be ignorant either of 
my affection for Miss de Vismes, or 
of the hope I have been rash enough 
to entertain. Without being aware 
of the precise relation in which you 
stand to her, I know that she looks up 
to you as her best friend. Since your 
return, I am pained to observe an al- 
teration in her manner towards me ; 
she has become constrained and dis- 
tant I wish, therefore, to know why 
this is— -why she has avoided walk- 
ing with me this morning ; and, in 
short the reason of this tow change." 
" You ask me many questions al- 
most in a breath." replied Mr. Quin- 
ton, gravely. "As to our walk, I had 
occasion to speak with her on a mat- 
ter of business, and it was proposed 
by herself" 
" Then she has deceived me." 
" Say, rather, she wished to soften 



the pain of a direct refusal You 
complain of a change in her manner 
since my arrival. You do not reflect 
that much of her future happiness 
must depend upon the nature of the 
connection she may form. Such an 
affair must always be a matter of 
grave and serious deliberation." 

"I may not understand you aright ; 
but if you require information as to 
my position and circumstances, I am 
quite ready to afford it" 

" I am all attention." 

" I am of good family. My father 
was a captain in the navy. I was 
educated as a physician ; but a change 
occurred in consequence of a legacy 
which made me independent of my 
profession. My fortune amounts to 
about thirty thousand pounds." 

" These particulars may prove in- 
teresting to Miss de Vismes. They 
do not suffice for me." 

" Sir, this is an insult" 

" Say it is prudence." 

" Then by what title do you require 
these details? In what relationship 
do you stand to the young lady?" 

"A friend, who is interested in her 
welfare," replied Mr. Quinton, coldly. 

"Then I can only reply that this 
information is not enough for me." 

" Sir," said the Englishman, with 
dignity, " it is you who have sought 
an interview with me. I have neither 
asked for your confidence, nor do I 
feel it necessary to give you mine in 
return. Our respective positions do 
not appear to suit your views ; it is 
not therefore likely our interview can 
have any satisfactory result" 

Having said this, Mr. Quinton 
bowed with an air of distant polite- 
ness, and made his way back to the 
hotel 

As he entered, the young lady, who 
had watched the interview from a 
window, looked anxiously in his face 
as if to ascertain the result It is to 
be inferred she saw nothing that 
could be construed as favourable to 
her views ; for she clasped her pretty 
hands together, and sighed. Mr. 
Quinton looked at her with an air of 
grave compassion. 

" Courage, my love, jperhaps every- 
thing will turn out well after alL" 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The first impulse of Epernon was to 
follow his late companion, in order to 
call him to account for his last words. 
But a moment's reflection, and the 
thought of Clara, were enough to re- 
strain him. What had taken place, 
although by no means agreeable, 
scarcely amounted to an insult The 
language and demeanour of Quinton 
were that of a proud rather than of 
an ancry man, and on the whole he 
thought it better to submit 

Epernon had for many years been 
a wanderer. He had traversed almost 
all the European countries, and chance 
led him to Bruchsal just about the 
period of the arrival of several Eng- 
lish tourists. Availing himself of that 
amount of privilege which living in 
the same house, and dining daily at 
the same table afforded, he had con- 
trived to effect an introduction ; and 
his knowledge of the English language, 
which was sufficient to enable him to 
converse with ease, made him so agree- 
able an acquaintance among the crowd 
of foreigners by which they were sur- 
rounded, that an intimacy was soon 
established between him and Clara. 
The young lady was pleased with an 
opportunity of conversing in hernative 
tongue; and the gentleman was not 
sorry to improve his knowledge of 
English, by a few lessons from the 
lips of so charming a promptness. In 
such conversations tnere is not un- 
commonly a rather dangerous charm, 
when a beautiful girl undertakes to 
correct a man's pronunciation. He 
must be strangely insensible if he 
fail to recognise her charms; and in 
short, matters were so far gone, that 
by the time Mr. Quinton had arrived- 
these two young persons had contrivea 
to fall seriously m love with each other. 
The current of their tranquil happi- 
ness his appearance had served to in- 
terrupt Clara had mentioned him to 
her lover as a friend of the family, 
whom she loved and respected like a 
father; but without throwing any 
further light on the relation which 
existed between them. It was, there- 
fore, not without a certain feeling of 
jealous discontent that Epernon re- 
cognized the influence of the new 
arrival; and the dailyjproofs of their 
mutual esteem and affection were by 
no means regarded by him with equa- 
nimity. He coldly responded at first 



to the friendly advances of Mr. Quin- 
ton ; and he, in his turn, gradually 
enveloped himself in an air of dig- 
nity, which became more and more 
repelling. Under these circumstances 
the reluctance to speak of any parti- 
culars of his past life, on the part of 
Epernon, became more marked! The 
slightest reference to this subject would 
often cause him to stop short in the 
very middle of an animated conversa- 
tion; and it soon became evident, even 
to a common observer, that there 
were some of the chords in his 
heart which could not be touched 
without pain. The English gentle- 
man observing this, carerully abstain- 
ed from any further intercourse. The 
young lady jgrew gradually more re- 
served, and her lover more distracted 
at the alteration, until matters had 
come to the point which brought 
about the conversation contained in 
the previous chapter. In the evening 
Epernon found Clara in the salon 
where the visitors were wont to assem- 
ble. He acknowledged her presence 
by a distant salutation, andseated him- 
self at the further extremity of a work 
table, between Madame Goritz and 
her charming daughter. He could 
scarcely bring himself to forgive the 
young lady for her tacit submission to 
the will of Mr. Quinton. It was quite 
in vain that he conjectured what 
could be the possible reason of a sub- 
mission as evident as it was complete. 
There appeared in it too much that 
was passive to have any foundation 
in mere friendship, and it was too 
tender to be based on fear. Mean- 
while, the good Madame Goritz was 
quite enchanted by her neighbour, 
and omitted no means she thought 
calculated to make a favourable im- 
pression. She talked incessantly of 
the gaieties of Frankfort ; spoke of 
her rich uncle the burgomaster; from 
that worthy personage, by an easy 
transition, she passed to the beauties 
of Switzerland, and enlarged on the 
advantages of foreign travel in gen- 
eral Notwithstanding her efforts, 
however, the conversation appeared 
to languish, and her auditor at length 
became so restless that he took up 
his album and began to draw. But 
his eyes passed unconsciously from 
the book to that distant corner of the 
room where Miss de Vismes was 
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seated. Finding all attempts to fix 
his attention ineffectual, he threw 
the portfolio aside, and began to tra- 
verse the room with uncertain and 
hasty strides. Madame Goritz, hop- 
ing to lure him back, took the album 
into her hands, and began to expatiate 
on the beauty of his drawing. Fail- 
ing, however, to attract the attention 
of the object of her solicitude, she 
passed it to the hands of her next 
neighbour, who in turn gave it to 
another, until at last, the work tra- 
velling round the room, reached the 
spot where Mr. Quinton and his party 
were seated. 

Although Miss de Vismes recog- 
nized an old companion in the volume, 
she mechanically turned over the 
leaves, glad, perhaps, to have in her 
hands something which had belonged 
to her lover. She paused at a study 
of rocks ; and Mr. Quinton, who was 
close beside her, as he looked, ex- 
claimed, " Ha ! there is St Sam- 
frons." 

Epernon, who had heard the ex- 
clamation, immediately changed co- 
lour, and trembled from head to foot 

"Who told you that name?" he 
exclaimed, brusquely. 

"It is written at the foot," said 
Clara, gently. 

" It is a mistake, then ; it is not St 
Samfrons ; I never was there." And 
as he spoke, Epernon took the book 
and looked at the drawing which had 
excited so much attention. " A sketch 
which I made in Switzerland," he 
added, as he felt Mr. Quinton's eyes 
fixed upon his countenance. 

Several days passed by without 
producing any change in the situa- 
tion of the respective parties to this 
little drama. Epernon, wounded in 
his pride, awaited an advance on the 
part of nis mistress, while she, al- 
though apparently not unwilling the 
intimacy should continue, seemed to 
submit almost in spite of herself to 
some species of restraining influence. 
It was clear there was a mystery some- 
where, which time only could deve- 
lop. One morning, as Epernon re- 
turned from a long and solitary ram- 
ble among the mountains, he entered 
the salon, and gazed from the win- 
dow on the summits of the Black 
Forest, which were bathed with the 

f olden splendour of a lovely sunset 
lis reverie was interrupted by a voice, 
and turning rapidly, fie perceived he 



was not alone. Clara had entered, 
and was seated in an embrasure of a 
distant window ; an open letter was 
in her hand, on which shegazed with 
an air of deep interest. This sudden 
appearance or the young lady banished 
all her lover's scruples, and in an in- 
stant he would have been by her side, 
had j not a sudden look from Mr. 
Quinton arrested his progress. Clara, 
however, had seen and comprehended 
the sudden movement, and she ex- 
tended her hand to him. Epernon, 
transported with delight took it in 
both his own ; then recalling the pre- 
sence of the odious Englishman, he 
bowed courteously, and said : 

"Forgive me, Miss de Vismes : but, 
observing your emotion, I fearea that 
something serious might have taken 
place." 

" Oh, no," she replied, in an un- 
steady voice, "nothing more serious 
than a little good news." 

There was a moment's silence, 
during which the lovers gazed intent- 
ly at each other. The Englishman 
seemed to feel himself rather de trop, 
and with a look full of kindness, 
obligingly took his departure. 

As soon as they were alone, Epernon 
said, " Ah, what a long time it seems 
since I have had you near me V 9 

" A single gesture would have inti- 
mated to me that it would have given 
you pleasure." 

"Could you ever have doubted 
it?" 

" You seemed so distant and cold." 

" Something, then, has happened; 
prav tell me V* 

"Oh, do not ask; inquire nothing; 
leave me to-day alone with my hap- 
piness. Is it not enough for 'you to 
know that I am happy. " 

" And yet you weep V 9 

"But my tears are not those of 
sorrow. The only fear I have is that 
my joy may pass away along with 
them. ,r 

" Clara, you know how I love you; 
would you wish always to leave your 
hand in mine as it is now?" 

The ladjr blushed and trembled; 
then she raised her eyes, moist with 
emotion, and hid her face on her 
lover's shoulder. 

" Why, then, should our happiness 
be retarded ?" he said. 

" How do you know if I am free ? 
If those on whom my destiny depends 
may not seek to influence me— may 
47* 
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not have other and more ambitious 
views?" 

" There is, then, an obstacle : your 
family may be rich, noble, and 
perhaps disapprove of a plebeian 
alliance V* 

" No ; it is not that ; I must say 
nothing, only leave me for a little 
while ; I am not quite myself. 71 

" Be it so," said the young man 
with abandon ; " let us only continue 
to love one another; I shall ask for 
nothing more now. Bo not drive me 
away from you; think how sad I have 
been all this long while !" 



"You will be friends, then with 
Mr. Quinton," said the young girl, 
timidly. "It is necessary for both 
our sakes ; ah, you do not know how 
much depends upon him." 

" I will try my very best," said her 
lover, fondly. 

" As for me, I will pray that our 

S reject may succeed," said Clara, ra- 
iant with joy. 

Epernon clasped her in his arms, 
and Kissing her forehead — " Pray for 
me also, Clara," he said. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The explanation which Epernon 
had obtained with the gentle Clara, 
had caused a complete revolution in 
all his feelings. The sight of her 
tears, the sound of her voice, had re- 
called all his most ardent aspirations, 
and with them came a sense of deep 
regret for the past. There is a time 
in the lives of all of us, when the 
errors we have committed rise in 
array against us, and we learn, per- 
haps when it is too late, that duty 
and happiness are different names for 
the same things. Filled with these 
reflections, Epernon wandered into 
the valley, and gathered, as he went, 
a bouquet of flowers. As he returned 
he saw Madame de Goritz near the 
door of the hotel. The stout lady 
was by her side. They were appa- 
rently in deep conference on some 
subject of important interest Un- 
able to avoid them, he endeavoured 
to pass them as rapidly as he could ; 
but this was not to be ; for no sooner 
had his foot touched the first step, 
than the lady laid her fat hand on his 
arm. 

" We were just speaking of you," 
she said. 

"You are very good, madam." 

"I have been relating your his- 
tory." 

* Indeed." 

" I am quite au fait in your past 
life." 

"Madam, this is a joke : let me 
pass." 

" It is no joke. I know you were 
a surgeon— that you suddenly became 
rich, and abandoned your profession." 

"Now, pray, where have you 
learned all this, said Epernon, in an 
angry tone. 

ion dieu," said the stout lady ; 



" I don't want to put you in such a 
passion. I have not inquired any 
thing about you; but there are people 
here who have. A letter found by 
accident has told me what I have 
just repeated." 

" Where is the letter ?" 

"Here it is;" and the stout lady 
drew forth from her capacious pocket 
the identical letter which Epernon 
had seen in the hands of Clara. 

He glanced at it, and found it was 
a reply to several minute inquiries 
respecting himself. 

The discovery of this letter made 
him extremely angry. To suppose 
that the history of nis life, which he 
wished to be kept such a secret, 
should thus be ransacked, was far 
from agreeable. He mastered his in- 
dignation as well as he could, put the 
letter into his pocket, and went into 
the hotel Clara, who was waiting 
for him, smiled, as he entered; but 
she was struck, in an instant, by the 
stern expression of his face. 

" What has happened ?" she said, 
full of alarm. 

He handed her the letter. 

She blushed as she recognised it, 
and her eyes fell before Epernon's 
angry gaze. 

" There are prudent people," he said, 
<c who only open their hearts, as bankers 
do their credits, after ample inquiries." 

" Epernon !" said Clara, half rising. 

But he heard her not 

"To distrust," he continued, " is to 
despise. You prefer believing the 
stranger, of whom you have inquired, 
rather than the man whose whole 
soul was yours. Suspicion makes a 
poor foundation for alliance ; and the 
affection which is given only upon 
solid grounds, can never be genuine." 
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Clara heard him to the end; when 
he had finished, she laid her hand 
lightly on his arm. 

" If you had reflected a moment," 
she saia, "you would have seen that 
this letter is not even addressed to 
me. I have not asked any questions. 
When I read it, I wept for joy, be- 
cause it was full of your praises, and 
removed all obstacles which had in- 
terposed. I could not have prevented 
this proceeding which has offended 
you so much ; indeed I could not, — 
and you know it" 

"These words were pronounced 
with so much genuine feeling and 
sincerity, that the only reply Eper- 
non could make, was to take both 
the hands of Clara within his own, 
and press her to his heart 

"It is true," he said, at length, 
"lama madman, and you are an 
angel ; but the idea of distrust from 
you put me almost beside myself. I 
have been too quick: it is not you 
who are to blame, ana the next tune 
I feel inclined to be angry, I shall re- 
member to whom I am indebted for 
this insult." 

" Do not be too harsh in your judg- 
ment on him ; wait, at least, until you 
know him a little better." 

"Whoever he is, ought I not to 
thank him for the injury he has done 
me. 

" Perhaps you ought" 

" I do not understand you." 

"I have not asked you to under- 
stand me;— only believe me; I re- 
quire nothing more." 

Epernon felt enraptured. 

" Ah ! I feel how wrong I am to 
torment you in this way. I am, in 
truth, so little accustomed to happi- 
ness, that I do not know how to deal 
with it when it comes. I shall try and 
learn how to deserve my good fortune." 

" Co," said the girl, putting both 
her hands upon the mouth of her 
lover, "go — I forgive you, but do not 
be naughty any more. ' 

"Ah !" said Epernon, "how could 
I be otherwise ; I am so jealous. You 
grant Mr. Quinton favours which you 
would refuse to me." 

" What new pleasantry is this?" 

"For example, that brooch you 
wear ;— he gave it you. Would you 
wear one of mine?" 

"Why not, may I ask?" 

" Indeed I do not see why not. Let 
me give you a bracelet for this harp, 



Clara; each time that I see it, I will 
know that I am, at least, on a footing 
of equality with Mr. Quinton." 

"Wait a little," said the young 
lady, rising, at the same time, to ac- 
cede to his request 

" I will send it to you this evening," 
said Epernon. 

He kept his word. Clara received, 
the same day, a magnificent bracelet, 
set with diamonds of the rarest bril- 
liancy, but of a curious and old- 
fashioned setting. With the bracelet 
was a note: — "This ornament be- 
longed to my mother; it is she who 
offers it to her daughter." 

As Epernon had foreseen, these 
two lines overcame the young lady's 
scruples; and when he came down 
in the evening to the salon, where 
the visitors were wont to assemble, 
he saw Miss de Vismes so surround- 
ed, that, for some time, he was 
unable to speak to her; but the 
bracelet glittered on her arm, and he 
thanked her with a look full of grati- 
tude and love. 

Just at this moment, Mr. Quinton 
entered, and, having saluted the 
guests, made his way to where Clara 
was seated. All at once he stopped 
short, and, as his eye fell on the 
bracelet, he said, sharply. — 

" Gracious heavens ! what is this ?" 

"What do you mean?" she in- 
quired. 

"I do not recollect having seen 
this ornament among your jewels," 
said he, looking at the bracelet 
" How long has it been in your pos- 
session?" 

" Scarcely a day." 

" Where did you purchase it ?" 

"I have not bought it" 

" It has been given to you, then?" 

No reply. 

A gesture almost of anger escaped 
him. 

" We will speak of this," he said, 
" another time. Just let me examine 
it for a moment?" 

Clara, trembling, unfastened the 
bracelet, and handed it to him. He 
looked at it with serious attention — 
turned it carefully round — counted 
the stones which covered the broad, 
round clasp — then pressing his finger 
upon a certain place, the circular 
piece of gold which formed the back 
of the rosette of diamonds opened, 
and a lock of hair, covered with glass, 
was exposed to view. 
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Clara, who followed all his move- 
ments, could not restrain an excla- 
mation of surprise. He turned sud- 
denly towards ner. 

" M. Epernon has riven you this." 

" It was left to him by his mother." 

" He told you so." 

"Yes, he did." 

A dark cloud gathered on the Eng- 
lishman's brow. He went away with 
the bracelet in his hand, and as he 
traversed the apartment he came 
upon a circle where M. Epernon was 
seated. 

Just at that moment a Frenchman 
was holding forth about the African 
expedition and its dangers. 

"The dangers of civilization are 
quite as great — travellers risk their 
lives in Europe as well as in Africa." 

"Travellers in England perhaps 
do so," said the Frenchman, dis- 
pleased at the interruption. 

" I was not speaking of England, 
but of France. Twelve years ago, I 
was nearly killed there." 

The ladies uttered an exclamation 
of affright and mingled curiosity. 

" You ! you ! How was that ?" 

" It is a very simple story. I was 
travelling in a chaise, with a large 
sum of money, about £30,000 ; and 

just as I had reached the night 

was verydark. We traversed a thick 
wood. The road was soft and sandy, 
so that the noise of the horses ana 
wheels could scarcely be heard. The 
carriage passed, at length, a tall rock 
which rose abruptly at one side. The 
name of that rock was St Samfrons. 



The postilion pointed it out with his 
whip as he passed, and I have good 
reason to remember it The carnage 
suddenly stopped. The postilion fell 
dead by a pistol bullet ; and when I 
came to my senses, I heard that the 
carriage had been rifled. I was three 
weeks recovering from my wound 
All inquiries were vain. This is the 
more strange, for among the stolen 
articles were some jewels not difficult 
to recognise : for example, a bracelet 
just like this." 

Mr. (Quinton showed the bracelet 
he had in his hand, and the party 
were all eagerly examining it, when 
Clara uttered an exclamation. 

Epernon was leaning against the 
walLalmost senseless. 

" What is the matter 1" every one 
cried. 

Mr. Quinton rose. 

" I can tell you," he said. 

" My father !" cried Clara. 

The Englishman stopped, and re- 
ceived her, almost fainting, in his 
arms. 

Exclamations of dismay and won- 
der arose from the startled group. 

Meanwhile, the consciousness of 
Epernon slowly returned, and he per- 
ceived Mr. Quinton holding the almost 
lifeless form of his daughter. 

" Her father !" repeated he wildly. 
"Her father!" 

He looked round him for a mo- 
ment with a startled gaze, and gliding 
towards the door, disappeared from 
the scene. 



chapter v. 



The attention which the situation of 
his daughter demanded, for some time 
banished every other consideration 
from the mind of Mr. Quinton. 
When her agitation had in some de- 
gree subsidea, he left her to the care 
of her maid, and was pacing to and 
fro in the adjoining chamber, when 
the door opened, and Epernon stood 
before him. Mr. Quinton started al- 
most with surprise. 

"You scarcely expected a visit 
from me," said Epernon, in a low 
voice. 

" It is true ; people of your class 
are generally more prudent" 

"I would undeceive you, if it were 
possible." 

Mr. Quinton bowed. 



" The proof that I have not com- 
mitted this crime, is fortunately easy. 
At the time it took place, I was on 
service in the Black Sea. This cer- 
tificate is genuine." 

The Englishman glanced at the 
paper which was laid before him. 

u Then whence comes this bracelet, 
wherefore your manifest agitation on 
hearing my story. It is plain you 
knew of this crime even if you had 
no share in it 

"I did know of it" 

"You gave this bracelet to Miss de 
Vismes as a family heir-loom. Is it 
your family whom I am to accuse t" 

"No." said he, "my family has 
always been respectable and deserves 
to be so." 
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"What part, then, have you had in 
this crime, unhappy man?" 

"I have accepted an inheritance. 
Listen for a few moments. My time 
is precious." Mr. Quinton made a 
sign of attention. Then Epernon re- 
lated every incident which had taken 
place. The story of Chiad — his death, 
the search he had made for the buried 
treasures, his success. When he had 
finished this long tale, he handed the 
Englishman a portfolio and a jewel 
case. 

"Your ^30,000 have been placed in 
the funds," he said. "You will find 
the receipts in due form. This casket 
contains the remainder of your 
jewels." 

"Sir," said Mr. Quinton, "thestory 
you have told me is so strange, and 
this recovery of my property so en- 
tirely unexpected, that I am really in 
doubt whether to thank or to reproach 
you; you have certainly committed a 
serious error." 

"Say a crime; I seek not to disguise 
the truth. After the convict's story, 
for a long time I struggled against the 
temptation. I could think of nothing 
but the hidden treasure. When a 
great man in a uniform covered with 
gold scarcely returned my salute, or 
an elegantly dressed woman passed 
by without taking any notice or me at 
afi, I heard a voice which cried ' St 
Samfrons.' To become rich, it only 
required me to say, as in the fairy tales, 
'I wish it' I had, like Moses, but to 
strike the rock and there would flow 
forth a river of gold. I yielded to 
the temptation, but with my poverty 
I lost my repose. Each moment a 
voice seemed to be saying, 'give back 
what you have stolen.' I carried pri- 
son with me, resolved not to survive 
should I ever be discovered. It was 
in vain I reasoned with myself. I 
feared like a child the arrival of night, 
scarcely knowing why." Epernon 
stopped suddenly; but, after a mo- 
ment resumed : 

"We shall never see each other 
again; the farewell I utter may be con- 
sidered that of a dying man. I had 
wished, I had hoped to be allowed to 
say farewell to another, and to hear 
her voice for the last time." 

He stopped and looked towards Mr. 
Quinton, but the Englishman shaded 
his eyes with his hand. " I under- 
stand," said Epernon, "you think me 
unworthy of this last favour— so be 



it— farewell." He turned to depart, 
when suddenly, silent as a figure from 
the land of fight, on the threshold 
appeared another form, in white rai- 
ment with dishevelled nair, and eyes 
glittering with the fire of fever! Eper- 
non uttered a fierce cry; another 
moment^ and the two lovers were 
locked in one another's arms; Mr. 
Quinton sprang towards his daughter. 

"This is no place for you; return, 
Clara, I entreat, I implore you." 

"Bo not envy me this last mourn- 
ful pleasure," said Epernon, in a tone 
so heart-broken, that the girl burst 
into tears. "I have heard all," she 
sobbed. 

" You despise me, then." 

Clara replied by throwing herself 
into her lover's arms ; he pressed her 
to his heart, and covered her hand 
with kisses. Mr. Quinton, dumb with 
anger, seized at last the arm of his 
daughter, and endeavoured forcibly to 
separate them, but without avail. 

"Leave me, my father," she said ; 
"I have promised to be his." 

"Clara, are you mad?" 

"I have promised to be his, I will 
never leave nim." 

"Sir," said the Englishman, trem- 
bling with rage, " I warn you,— leave 
this lady to my care." 

"Hear me," said Clara, throwing 
herself on her knees, " leave me, ana 
let me follow him. I can bring no 
reproach on your name, for I have 
never been permitted to bear it ; I 
have only been to you a source of 
remorse and embarrassment. I 
would relieve you from it Ah, 
my father, farewell. I am no longer 
your daughter, but his wife." 

Speaking thus, Clara flung her arms 
round her lover, and pressed his 
drooping head against herbreast Mr. 
Quinton, unable to endure the sight, 
seized his daughter with one hand, 
and raised the other as if to strike. 

" No violence sir," exclaimed Eper- 
non : " fear nothing. I do not accept 
the sacrifice of this angel, I cannot 
accept it ; I have not wished to return 
to poverty again ; I prefer dying an 
honest man. Take away your daughter. 
The poison begins its work — I am a 
dead man." 

Clara uttered a cry; she seized 
Epernon, who began to totter, and 
held him in her arms. He smiled 
laid his head gently on her breast, ana 
ceased to exist 
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THE GRAVE AT SPITZBEBOEN. 

Half-imbedded in the black moss at hii feat, there lay a grey deal coffin tailing to pieces 
with age, the lid was gone, blown off probably by the wind, and within, were stretched the 
bleaching bonei of a human skeleton. A rude cross at the head of the grave still stood par- 
tially upright, and a half-obliterated Dutch inscription preserved a record of the dead man's 

name and age, Vender Schelling Comman Jacob Moor, ob. 2 June, 1758 ; art. 44. 

—LdUn/rtm High Latitod*. 

Above, the vast eternal snows, 

The glaciers' icy peaks, 
Touch'a with pale tints of blue and rose, 

When the short sunbeam breaks. 

Below, the land-locked quiet bay, 

The black rocks stretching far, 
And the great ice-floes out at sea 

That beat against the bar. 

No sound along the wide snow plains, 

No echo on the deep, 
But nature evermore remains 

Wrapp'd in a breathless sleep. 

No blade of grass waves in the air 

Along the ghastly hill, — 
Caught by the marvellous silence there 

The very streams stand still. 

Never to fall, each frozen river 

Hangs o'er the sheer descent, 
like wishes unfulfilTd for ever, 

Or words that find no vent 

Only at times, from some ice-rock, 

A glacier breaks away, 
And startles with a thunder-shock 

The mountain and the bay. 

O frozen cliffs ! motionless snows ! 

We glide into the creek, 
And question of your grim repose, 

The lips that will not speak. 

In your cold beauty, vast and drear, 

Ye lie so still and grand ; 
But no heart-stirrings meet us here — 

Unsympathizing strand ! 

No sound in all this sparkling waste, 

No voice in Heaven above, — 
To some strange region have we past, 

Beyond the reach of love ? 

Ah no! some link there needs must be 

Where Christian foot has trod, 
Of the great chain of sympathy 

'Twixt man and man, and God. 

And lo ! there lie a dead man's bones 

Uncover' (L where we tread, 
An open coffin 'mid the stones, 

A rude cross at his head. 
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The wild white cliffs— the vast still main,— 

The patch of scant black moss ; 
But still the form to rise again, 

And still the lettefd cross. 

And he whom tender Christian hands 

Laid on this barbarous coast, 
Who knoweth from what happier lands, 

Or by what fortune tost ? 

Whether 'mid Amsterdam's brown piles, 

His stone-prest grave should be. 
Where washes round her many isles, 

The azure Zuyder Zee. 

Or by some vast cathedral wall 

His fathers laid them down. 
Where chimes are rung, and shadows fall, 

In an old Flemish town. 

Or whether 'neath some village turf 

Where children come to weep. 
And lighter treads the unletterd serf, 

He should have gone to sleep. 

To drone of bees and summer gnats 

In some great linden tree, 
Where the old Rhine, through fertile flats, 

Goes sobbing to the sea. 

What matter— though these frozen stones 

Their burden could not bear, 
But gave again his coffin'd bones 

Into the freezing air. 

Though here to snows and storms exposed 

They bleach'd a hundred years, 
Never by human hand composed, 

Nor wet with human tears. 

Though only the shy reindeer made 

In the black moss a trace, 
Or the white bears came out and pla^d 

In sunshine by the place. 

Still, silent from the blacken'd heath 

Bose that eternal sign, 
Memorial of a human death, 

And of a love Divine. 

Still, type of triumph and of woe, 

Symbol of hope and shame, 
It told the everlasting snow 

That single Christian name. 

Sleep on poor wanderer of the main, 

Who earnest here to die, 
No mother's hand to soothe thy pain, 

No wife to close thine eye. 

Sleep well in thy vast sepulchre, 

Far from our cares and fears, 
The great white hills that never stir, 

Have watch'd thee round for year?. 
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Recent Novel*. 

The skies have lit thee with their sheen. 

Or wrapt in leaden gloom ; 
The glaciers splintered peaks have been 

The pillars of thy tomb. 

Bid well those men who came of old 
From Holland o'er the wave, 

And left the simple cross that told 
It was a Christian's grave. 

Did well those men from o'er the sea, 

Who witness'd in this place 
The resurrection mystery, 

And our dear Saviour s grace. 

Who taught us at this solemn tryste 
On the bleak North sea shore, 

That the Redeeming love of Christ 
Is with us evermore. 
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RECENT NOVELS. 



The new novels we take as they come, 
it being hopeless to classify them. 
" Paved witn Gold," by Augustus 
Mayhew is an unfashionable novel, 
dealing with the romance and reality 
of London streets in a clever, but 
rather crude and untoiled way. It is 
somewhat a misfortune to be one of 
a literary family. The public has a 
slow memory, and will never take in 
two names, of a similar sound espe- 
cially, at once. There have never 
been two great Smiths poets— never 
two great Smiths political economists. 
Even an Eve Smith I am sure they 
would refuse to remember, though 
she drew tears from you as easily as 
Miss Muloch, because (oh, impotence of 
popular logic), because there was once 
a great man named Adam Smith. 
There can never be a second Shakes- 
peare—no, even though the unlucky 
man had twice the genius of his great 
ancestor, not even though he were a 
double-barrelledShakespeare,eloquent 
as Fitzball, and consistent as Buskin. 
There is the numerous and powerful 
clan of St Johns, all writers : one 
writes on Egypt, and love, and me- 
taphysics, and radicalism of the 
reddest tinge; another — we never knew 
rightly which — on Highland (not 
Stock Exchange) stags, glowing sto- 
ries of shootings and bookings ; 
another, reviews and dilletantises ; 
a fourth, Parisianises ; while a fifth, 
only just out of the cradle, has crawled 



to a pen, and indited a hopeful and 
clever novel. So is it with the tribe of 
Mayhews. They toil not, but they spin 
(yarns). There is Horace — whom this 
book is dedicated to — who lectures: 
and Henry, who speaks in public ; and 
Augustus, who writes this patchwork, 
curious, and rather Bohemian volume. 
One has got rich by writing on the 
sufferings of the London poor; an- 
other contributes all the dulness, or 
the cleverness — we do not know which 
— to Punch ; and a third is renowned 
for humorous, and rather buffoon, 
novels, ephemeral in plan, purpose, 
and execution — in fact, no more in- 
tended to endure than the Twelfth 
Cake, covered with sugar kings and 
queens, in the confectioner's window. 
Clever in the manufactory they seem 
to be, knowing well their market 
and customers, and ministering "sweet 
poison to the age's tooth." The com- 
rade feeling is strong in them. They 
are certainly no Cains and Abels, for 
Augustus dedicates his book to 
Horace, and praises Henry's "inva- 
luable work on London labour." 

It is to Mr. Dickens we owe the 
peculiar London element of modern 
fiction. Before him it was all bat 
unknown. He was the Columbus 
that first touched the shores of undis- 
covered Cockney land. He first drew 
its cabmen, many-caped — its beadles, 
many-chinned — its Crumelses and 
Kenwigses — its knotty, eccentric, 
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strong-willed " characters." He led 
us, delighted, to its inn-yards, 
prisons, Fleets, and bridewells, 
parlours and kitchens : at his touch 
it became an enchanted city like 
HarounalRaschid's Damascus, orLe 
Sage's Salamanca or Toledo. He 
shows us, that two millions of peo- 
ple living together, though in some 
things full of local and restricted no- 
tions, and indulging in local jokes and 
local prejudices, had developed new 
passions and new poetry fully as well 
worth recording as the jokes and pas- 
sions of Shakespeare's London or of 
Gothe's Frankfort 

Since this great discovery, though 
the mine is still new, the shaft as yet 
not sunk deep, the thing has become 
stale and flat in other hands. It has 
become a trade to worm out the po- 
verty and suffering of London ; and 
shelves full of established conven- 
tional warnings and morals have been 
laid up, pigeon-holed, ready for use. 
Of these ? Mr. Mayhew, whose sym- 
pathy with the poor we do not doubt, 
makes a puzzled, entangled, but still 
ingenious, though not satisfactory, 
use. He has not the good taste al- 
ways to know where to stop. He 
calls bold talking, honest bluntness ; 
and forgets that some consciences, 
though perhaps not purer, are more 
tender than his own. His Night about 
Town is either unintelligible or worth- 
lessly indecent. His Pauper School. 
his Water-cress Market, Hampeteaa 
Heath, Donkey Boys, Prize Fight, Rat 
Match, Epsom Races, &c, are true as 
newspaper reports or Blue Book evi- 
dence, but no truer — and there is the 
misfortune. They are so many in- 
jected specimens, dried leaves, tick- 
eted skeletons — curious, but dead. 
The book is, in fact, written for these 
isolated scenes — and the harmony of 
the book is the harmony of a nursery- 
man's conservatory, of a Smithfield 
pen, of a mixed menagerie, of an un- 
paged dictionary, of a patchwork 
quilt with many colours framed only 
by the same fringe. Dickens sees life, 
chops it up, works it, and then brings 
us m an exquisite entremet. Mr. 
Mayhew, either from haste or want 
of skill, flings before you piles of red 
beef and raw vegetables. The digest- 
ing process of the hot water he has 
wurally or accidentally forgotten. Of 
materials he has not too much, but 
he wants the great cook's art. Take 



a taste out of him anywhere, there 
is always the same barbaric wealth. 
You ask for a shawl at this shop, and 
he flings you a bale of silk : it is a 
wider, larger thine, but not what you 
ask for. The book opens — 

"A Kensington has just pulled up, 
then a Hansom, then a parcels' delivery 
cart, then a Chaplin and Home's van, 
then a ' Royal Blue/ an Atlas, two per- 
ambulators." 

This is the catalogue of a sale 
system of writing, not that of the 
thoughtful artist ; of the book maker 
and money maker, not that of the 
organiser and creator. Why not get 
a coachmaker's list, and give us a 
few more vehicles, m order that we, 
poor Irishmen, may have a clearer 
idea of that interesting and exciting 
event, a stoppage in Cneapside. As 
to Mr. Mayhew's rather loose and 
colloquial style, we do not altogether 
condemn it, though it smacks of the 
London newspaper, brought out hot 
and raw every day as a roll, because it 
is an honest, though, we think, a mis- 
taken attempt, to represent conversa- 
tion as it is, and not on the Johnsonian 
Erinciple, as it should be. If it is less 
ke grammar, it is more like life. It 
is a branch of pre-Raphaelitism and 
the Lake school reform, which all 
came from the French Revolution, and 
latterly from the Reform Bill. It is 
part of that tendency which made 
Kean more colloquial than Kemble, 
and Browning more colloquial than 
Wordsworth ; that makes Mr. Mil- 
lar delight in red hair and large feet, 
and all of us wear loose trowsers, 
instead of the old tight George 
IV. pantaloons. Of the moral pur- 
pose of Mr. Mayhew's book, though 
kind, we cannot say much. He pro- 
poses to frighten boys, who will 
never read his book, from crime, by 
representing its misery. He does not 
heighten its romance. He proposes to 
appeal to the instinct of fear and not to 
the understanding : men always ap- 
peal to what is strongest in themselves. 
Crime has always been a trade, and 
so has book-making, Mr. Mayhew. 
This shows that thieves are insensible 
to the fear you would appeal to. We 
do not hold it well to show bad men 
that the rewards of virtue are greater 
than those of vice; in this world we 
doubt if they are. The folly of the 
risk can never be shown to a boy who 
is base enough to be led by such con- 
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siderations as fear. This is Jesuits* 
doctrine, and reads much like an osten- 
sible moral clapped in as a preface to a 
book which is not moral at all, but only 
a neutral graphic man-about-town's 
view of London scenes. Men are led 
to the noxious selfishness of crime 
through vice, but not merely by vice. 
Thousands of rich people are vicious, 
but not criminal, Mr. Mayhew. Poor 
vice becomes poor crime, through 
want of education, poverty, and here- 
ditary instinct The low nature, ren- 
dered barren and barbarised by want 
of culture sinks to vice, because we, 
by neglect, have cut off its wings, 
and rendered it incapable of rising. 
It has no eyes, poor thing, to choose : 
the will is brutally headstrong, and 
steers it to dark seas, because we, 
the cruelly indifferent, nave long ago 
taken down the beacon lights, and re- 
moved the good man at the helm. 

All this about the policy of rousing 
a sense of selfish interest is cant, ana 
means nothing. Men are criminal, 
not because they deliberately say, by 
being vicious we can the sooner get 
rich, or attain to this or that bad 
eminence ; but because they have ac- 
quired a chronic bad principle of action, 
which, (conscience-gajgged), leads ne- 
cessarily to the red knife ana the white 
powder. Palmer murdered Cook, 
not merely when he handed him the 
poison, with watchful, cruel eyes, but 
twenty years before, at school, when 
he pushed back his good angel, that 
would have stayed him from tramp- 
ling on a cripple -boy, or wringing his 
sister's pet-bird ; then, if he could 
have heard it, his good genius took 
flight, and his white wings were once 
more lost in the brightness of that 
playground sky. There is no more 
arrant nonsense in the world than this 
trash about persuading thieves and 
boys to be honest, by setting them 
down to write perpetual copies on 
the one-sided text, " Honesty is the 
best policy." The book is, as far as 
morality goes, a sham book, and it 
would be a sin not to expose it. It 
is about as much a sermon as one of 
Yorick's, but not half so amusing. As 
a mere newspaper describer and re- 
porter, Mr. Mayhew deserves the 
nighest praise. He puts his finger, 
with the accuracy of an old composi- 
tor, into the exact compartment of the 
case and on the special letter. He 
knows the exact tone of colour by 



the mere touch, like a blind artist 
His ball always goes into the pocket, 
his hand is so sure and exquisitely 
and sensitively accurate. Old things 
seem quite new when he brings them 
back to the retina by one word, which 
seems to represent at once their size, 
colour, condition, and association. 
No matter if the thing be vulgar, it 
becomes bright and interesting. It 
seems to our own senses quite the 
work of genius to compare a tray of 
opened oysters to a washed-out pea- 
cock's tail; a dish of prawns, arranged 
in slopes, to pink basket-work ; calling 
a lobster's claws, cactus claws; re- 
minding you that a craw-fish's anten- 
nae are like riding-whips, and talking 
of quires of dried haddock. These 
comparisons are bright and clever as 
those of Mr. Dickens. They are so 
fanciful, and yet so true; so far- 
fetched, and yet so unstrained ; they 
have a flavour of wit about them. 
To people who had never seen the 
things they would almost convey a cor- 
rect idea, while to those who have seen 
them, they astonish, from their almost 
scientific exactness. There was the 
similitude always existing, yet no one 
ever thought of it, till Mr. Mayhew's 
quick, artist eye came and matched 
the shapes and colours, not by an 
effort, but at a leap and at once. Mr. 
Dickens set the example, and already 
he is all but transcended, as far as that 
province of the mind goes ; in humour 
who may ever surpass him, he the 
wise laugher, the transcendent searcher 
for and finder of oddities. We know 
this love of fanciful similes arises from 
an unhealthy desire for novelty ; but 
it is an unhealthy want healthily sup- 

I)liecL It will soon wear out, find its 
evel, and leave behind it only a fer- 
tilizing and strengthening food. We 
delight to peel off the paint of old 
things, and find under it forgotten 
frescoes and quaint carved legends. 
It revives our forgotten wonder at 
the everyday. It is a struggle of the 
poetical instinct within us, and must 
be gratified. It is only weak men 
who will waste their brains in doing 
nothing but spinning out the bright- 
coloured silk threads of such fancies 
as spangle this book. 

Allowing for a certain rambling 
skctchiness, which shows the book to 
be a heterogeneous olla podrida, writ- 
ten from week to week, and not fore- 
seen and copied from a certain model 
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within the writer's mind, "Paved 
with Gold" is not without pathos, 
though the story is utterly improbable 
and uninteresting. The writer is driv- 
en to sad shifts to run the poor work- 
house Oliver Twist through all the 
phases of rogue life. It is not often, 
we imagine, that a donkey-boy ana 
street somersault-thrower becomes a 
smasher, burglar, and swell-mobsman. 
Tramps do not pass by any regular or 
necessary progression into fashion- 
able swindlers, for they want address 
and education. Phil's mother is an 
officer's young widow, who is seduced 
by a French master, who contracts a 
secret marriage with her. The poor 
girl is afraid of losing her pension if 
she disclose the marriage, and is dis- 
graced and cast out by her family. 
Her husband, ignorant of English 
laws, applies for the pension, which 
is, of course, at once stopped; he 
then deserts his wife, who becomes 
an outcast and a vagrant. At the 
melancholy Refuge, built on the site 
of the old Fortune Playhouse, the 
wretched woman gives birth to Phil, 
our rascally hero. 

Mr. Mayhew, who, as well from real 
sympathy as from artistic feeling, 
delights in a new home-subject, full 
of terrible contrasts, is deeply ac- 
quainted with the horrible and often 
repulsive phases of London poverty, 
but he is still unimaginative, uncrea- 
tive, and too much bound for facts. 
He excels in such isolated scenes of 
London life as the Rat Match or the 
Watercress Market, where his fancy, 
always pleasant and brilliant, has 
scope, and where his words appeal to 
everyday sympathies. Lamb would 
have appreciated his beggar children 
gossiping about the " tit-bit of pud- 
ding' with gravy, and in the hospital 
the patients attempting to outvie each 
other in enumerations of disease. 
Bertha, Phil's foster sister, is a 
mere pretty silhouette; the seduction 
scenes, though unpoetical as so much 
newspaper evidence, are dreadfully 
true in their dissection of a vil- 
lain's art and meanness. As for the 
French burglar, he is a little melo- 
dramatic ; and indeed throughout the 
whole book there too often creeps 
out a bit of faded staginess and 
melodrama, that makes us suspect 
even what we otherwise take to be 
sincere, sham and pinchbeck. 

This must always be the case with 



a book which is written as a mere 
frame for scattered scenes, which use 
the sufferings of the poor as a spice and 
condiment to heighten the flavour of 
your fashionable laded novel reader's 
food. There is about the book a sin- 
gular mixture of moral denunciation 
against scenes and people, which are 
yet described with by no means un- 
loving or ignorant appreciation. We 
may suppose that Mr. Mayhew has 
sipped these follies, in order to learn 
what to avoid, in extreme youth or 
by hearsay ; and yet they read very 
much like last night's experience, 
for they are still bright, and have the 
effervescence of freshness on them. 
They read rminfully like the evidence 
of a man not inexperienced in them, 
and not quite made up to hate them, 
though he may join in the respectable 
mob that pelt them. He seems like 
a suspected man, who, afraid to show 
he knows the fellow in the pillory, 
throws a rotten egg at him to prove 
his morality, ancl to persuade you 
that he abhors his old comrade's sin. 

Occasionally he falls, too, into un- 
conscious imitation, showing a wealth 
of slang and knowledge of low scenes, 
taken down in shorthand notes, and 
illustrated by gay, sparkling similes. 
He reproduces Kate Nickleby, Miss 
Nickleby, Lord Verisopht and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. His Derby Day 
has been outshone by Mr. Dickens, 
his artificial servants by Pickwick, 
his London scenes by Mr. Albert 
Smith, his beggar's life, without short 
hand, by Defoe, in Colonel Jack. 
The plot scheme is very clumsy and 
artificial; indeed there are every- 
where too many signs of that de- 
fect in literature. Mr. Mayhew is 
rather a nimble hodman than a mas- 
ter builder. Of course in a single 
person's attempt to gather up the 
stores broken strings — to take up the 
arteries, in fact, and join head and 
tail — the rascally French father turns 
up, and robs his father-in-law's house. 
The reduced captain is murdered, 
Phil marries Bertha, and, still uni- 
formed, becomes heir to the old 
banker. We can quite, after this, 
believe the rumour that one Brother 
Mayhew began this book and another 
ended it. 

Woe to literature, when it be- 
comes a manufacture, when it be- 
comes the corporate result of amanu- 
ensis, one who adds and alters, or of 
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clerks and copiers, who organise and 
compile. The result may be a book 
like this, that is interesting and new. 
and which looks like the effort 01 
some philanthropist with a brilliant 
fancy and gigantic memory, but which 
is really the production of a mere re- 
porter's ready mind and industrious 
hand. It is not a book at all — it is only 
the scaffold for a book, the dabs of 
mortar, the piles of sand, with which 
somebody else will build a house. 
A more incoherent, irrational, crude, 
and vulgar story we never read ; 
never was so much illuminating fancy 
wastedonsouncraciousatask. There 
is here evinced the warmth of, no 
doubt, a kind heart, that seeing misery, 
though not knowing what to do, cannot 
remain altogether with hands folded, 
especially as his sort of philanthropy 
is not unrewarded, backed up with 
illogical and feeble morality, though 
published in a pleasant shape by 
Chapman and Hall, and illustrated 
in a sprightly way by the ready hand 
of Phiz. 

We should like to have dwelt 
next, by way of contrast, on the 
exuberant, almost tropical fancy of 
Mr. Meredith's Legend of Cologne, a 
chivalric story, only surpassed by nis 
inimitable new Arabian Night, The 
Shaving of Shagpat;" we should 
like to have eulogized the sturdy 
gentlehood of "Thorough," with its 
muscular Christianity, and robust, 
contemptuous, trampling down of 
things mean and hateful ; but we 
have neither books, though the 
memory of one comes over us like 
the scent of a Persian evening, with 
its strings of eastern proverbs, oily, 
pungent, and spicy as the cloves of 
Ceylon; and the other, bracing and 
tonic as a keen, bright October morn- 
ing, full of sturdy defiance that makes 
you set your teeth hard to meet it, 
and does you good by such honest 
challenge. Not having either these 
or Mr. Shirley Brooks's "Gordian 
Knot" only just finished, and " The 
Virginians being still super-historic 
and incomplete, we fall back on Mary 
Powell's " Ladies of Bever Hollow/' 
one of Bentley's light little brown 
novels, with the rubrical title-page. 

A tale of English country life, with 
a teazing preface, denying the resem- 
blance of one of the characters to 
some one whom the world has "loved 
and lost," rather whetted our cu- 



riosity. We all know with what 
pleasant and elegant facility this 
invalid authoress (as we hear) in the 
thoughtful quiet of a sick room, re- 
produces the past How truly, 
without antiquarian pedantry, her Sir 
Thomas More people looked and 
spoke; how archly and gaily the 
tenants of the Chelsea Bun House, 
with their fops and fine ladies : how 
wisely and tenderly the thoughtless 
wife of the blind poet, in the great 
plague time, Mary Powell, with a 
certain clean Chelsea-china painting, 
has reproduced most pleasantly to us: 
and now we are to have real modern 
country-life, with, we dare say, May 
blossoms sweet around us as we read 
We shall have aVicar of Wakefield sort 
of book, smelling sweet as new-cut 
clover, or the black brown bean- 
blossoms; swallows will skim the 
pages as we read : there will be 
everywhere a green depth and shady 
coolness, as of summer woods. No 
one writes in so idyllic and pure a 
way— no one better paints frank 
warm-hearted youth and pure maiden- 
hood. 

But, on the other hand, says our 
sneering counterecho of cooler judg- 
ment who is always a trifle bilious, 
we snail have only another of those 
books pleasant, equal, and insipid 
that the authoress seems to throw off 
like bright sixpences from a mould 
No force, no passion, no badness, no 
grapple or violence ; all idealized as 
if we were living in the golden age, 
and no person worse than a small 
tea-table scandal-monger remaining 
to prove the existence of original 
sin. There will be a sprinkle of 
quaintnesses noted down for use from 
old books of the period, and artfully 
slipped in to eke out the masquerade, 
and give distance to it ; — the whole as 
terribly unreal and strange as any 
foolish novel-world that ever was 
contrived It may be all very well, 
goes on this grumbling voice inside 
us, that we cannot live to speak 
smooth things. Because you are sur- 
rounded by suffering and disagree- 
ables, why make books all sunshine 
and happiness? for if you shirk the 
pangs and aches of life, the groans 
and spasms, the heart-bleeding which 
is unseen and inward, and the pains 
in the brain, you are a mere fresh- 
water sailor, and can never rank 
really or permanently high as a writer. 
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The quaintness is sometimes attrac- 
tive, but has frequently a little old- 
maidish pedautiT^oordering on affecta- 
tion, about it "The Butter Backer," 
one is amused at finding to be the head 
of a chapter describing the visit of a 
mere pealar who barters tea and sugar 
foreggsand butter. The " Green Wig" 
is another heading, referring to a green 
arbour, to which Pamela, the heroine, 
delights to retreat One can see 
from the outset that, either for the 
sake of greater liberty or because her 
beings are really mere pretty ombres 
chinoise^ Mrs. rowell is sketching 
no special town, country, or cen- 
tury. The story reads as of "some 
years ago," and m " one of our mid- 
land districts ;" yet, with a very little 
change, as far as any modern feeling 
pervades the book, might be just as 
well placed in the sacque and toupee 
age; when Mr. Mildmay, the hearty 
young village doctor, moved about in 
shining silver shoe-buckles ; and that 
odious Mrs. Brand used to strut and 
fuss in flowered damask, "with a 
ping pong in her hair." 

But to the story. The ladies of 
Bever Hollow farm are two old maid- 
sort of old ladies — of Llangollen. One 
is masculine, energetic, and practical, 
that is Kitty. The other, Bertha, 
thoughtful, serious. The one farms, 
the other manages the farm's inner 
life. The contrast is most pleasantly 
maintained, and shown in a quiet con- 
versational way, rather than by that 
moral showman's analysis, which in 
modern ethic (?) novels delight to tell 
you perpetually why this puppet has 
a red string, and this a blue; and 
stops the story to show you how 
much sawdust has been crammed into 
the centre fantoccini Mrs. Powell 
is not strong in landscape painting ; 
but has a pleasant way of implying 
landscape by a few graphic and un- 
common touches. Sketching artfully 
a shrew mouse, for instance, when 
others would have given you a rab- 
bit. As for story— story there is 
none, because there are no entan- 
gling villains, and the incidents are 
few and domestic, things that are 
small in men's eyes being epochs in 
women's. Mr. Mildmay, the village 
surgeon, whose father was an unsuc- 
cessful suitor of one of the old maids, 
marries, after some hindrance, Pa- 
mela Bohun, the daughter of a coun- 
try clergyman, after being rather 



shocked at her suddenly going out as 
governess in the family of a retired 
manufacturer, who has picked up his 
thousands but dropt nis h's, not 
knowing the feeling of duty that sends 
her out, to enable ner brave brother 
Fulke to go to college. This, and the 
quarrel, and the reconciliation of the 
two good old maid sisters, whom that 
artful Mrs. Brand set by the ears, 
makes up nearly all the domestic, 
uneventful story. 

The struggle for superiority of Mr. 
Knight, the family doctor, and his 
young rival Mr. Mildmay, do not 
occupy muck room. We feel at the 
end of the book that we have been in 
pleasant company, but that there is 
no peculiar reason why the authoress 
should stop.and not go on to Sir Charles 
Grandison length, and give us the fate 
of all the Bohuns, and, eventually, of 
that rather over-prudential Pamela's 
children. What the book wants is a 
sprinkle of honest selfishness or spite, 
or a good thunder-storm of race ; per- 
petual blue sky is such dull work. 
Yet, let us confess it, that we have 
thoroughly enjoyed the book with all 
its faults : its nappy sketches of the 
mischief-maker, the only true, yet 
unpleasant person in the book; the 
old maid, with the tears in her eyes 
as she discloses her first love; the 
loves of Mr. Glyn and Rhoda; the 
slighted Cinderella cousin; the gra- 
dually unkenneling of the mischief- 
maker — we like them all, if we for 
a moment waive their convention- 
ality and rejoice in the old potpourri 
perfume that breathes up from the 
pages. Forgetting the littleness of 
the result, we get excited about the 
intrigues of Mrs. Brand to bring in a 
rival doctor; and, with all her shuf- 
fling and trickiness, there is, perhaps, 
a little sensitive exaggeration, how- 
ever, in the manner in which her 
enormities are narrated. A strong 
arm would soon have broken away 
all such dirty, sticky cobwebs of de- 
ceit and guile. 

The name of Holme Lee, the author 
of "Kathie Brande" and "Gilbert Mes- 
senger," is as good an omen for a 
good novel as the strong testimony 
and warrant of Messrs. Smith and 
Elder's imprint ; and, as we have no 
time to review "Rita," or "The Laird 
of Norlaw," or "My Lady," or "The 
Two Travellers," this month, we will 
say a word ox two on "Sylvan Holt's 
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Daughter," the latest work of that 
heart-searching writer, Holme Lee,the 
scene of which, like "Bever Hollow," 
is placed in an imaginary north coun- 
try, probably the Yorkshire wilds, 
somewhere in the Miss Bronte region. 
Sylvan Holt is a savage misanthrope, 
living on "the craggy edge of a moor, 
remote from any public road, with his 
daughter Margaret, a rough pearl who 
is brought up to back wild norses, learn 
ballads, and make trout flies, for this 
is a strong-minded woman's novel, and 
no mincing about it. There is extraor- 
dinary dash and freshness in the queer 
Yorkshire world the scene opens in : 
we like the prying postmistress, and 
the pert, bragging squire's daughter, 
Miss Bell Rowley. There is quite 
something of the old, deep, Scott 
poetry about the picture or the re- 
cluse's midnight agonies and spirit- 
struggles, which lend brightness to 
the pretty, frank love-scenes between 
the young cadet, Martin Carew, and 
the out-speaking Margaret 

There is singular power in the way 
Holme Lee describes the weird aula 
fireside stories, and the sundry strong 
loves and hates of Sylvan Holt's de- 
pendents, Auntie and Jackie. The fall 
of Crosspatch, Margaret's mare, oyer 
the precipice — an accident all owing 
to the wilfulness and conceit of Bell 
Rowley, is admirably described and 
sufficiently elaborated, yet not encum- 
bered with detail Never was boy^s 
love better sketched, or more dramatic 
mystery thrown over early scenes than 
in the disclosure of Sylvan Holt's 
secret, the disgrace of Margaret's mo- 
ther, and the murder of her guilty 
lover by Sylvan, before her eyes ; fear- 
ful is the anguish and sorrow of the 
poor child's heart at first hearing the 
story narrated. Most of us have felt 
in youth the widening and darkening 
of such a sorrow that seems to wall up 
all the future, and to turn earth to a 
lonely burial place. Can there be any- 
thing more truly pathetic than the sud- 
den hatred of a child for a dead mother, 
who has been the cause of indelible 
disgrace and misery to the father that 
she loves? Story in Holme Lee there 
is none, as we might expect from that 
elaboration of detail that destroys the 
balance in modern novels. Martin 
Carew, the brave young boy-lover, 
goes to India. Margaret, who loved 
him only as a sister, falls in love with 
Colonel Fielding, a modern Sir Charles 



Grandison, with dash and warmth of 
heart added, she marries him, rather to 
the annoyance of a proud lady-mother 
and a soured, supercilious sister-in- 
law. Sylvan Holt, who from a strong 
Black Dwarf sort of character, gradu- 
ally subsides into rather a snadowy 
walking gentleman, is found dead on 
the moor, much to our relief. The 
plot of the story is a nodus of pas- 
sion and feeling, dealing with injured 
pride, and the hankering of Colonel 
Fielding for an old love, which is dis- 
covered by the wilful but affectionate 
Margaret and her misanthropical 
father. Margaret eventually forgives 
her husband, is forgiven, and joins him 
in India, where she shares with him 
the dangers of the Afghan campaign. 
The reconciliation of the wife and 
husband is rather slurred, and a fair 
occasion for pathos and tears lost in 
rather a timid way. Holme Lee is 
essentially of the Miss Bronte school, 
with an eye to Scott and Miss Mu- 
loch, who is justly the Coryphaeus of 
female writers. 

Of the mannerism of this school 
their old husbands, young wives, ana 
their love-making women, we are 
getting a little tired. It is now their 
fashion to carry you through several 
generations of a family, as here, where 
Margaret marries her boy-lover to 
a younger sister of her husband's. 
The interesting, ugly heroine usual in 
these stories is here supplanted by a 
pretty, wilful Amazonian rirL brought 
up by a recluse father. We nope the 
governess mania has nearly subsided, 
though Mrs. Powell, in " Bever Hol- 
low, is the last victim of it 

In conclusion, we must praise "Syl- 
van Holt's Daughter," though some- 
times verging on the mere fashion- 
able novel, as a really sound, good 
book, highly finished, true to nature, 
vigorous, passionate, almost robustly 
so— honest and sincere. The minor 
characters, though sometimes a trifle 
stagy, are excellent The landscape 
is strongly drawn, and yet left sub- 
ordinate. The dialogue, though not 
epigrammatic, or of the firework class, 
runs calm and deep, and never stops 
the story; above all, the authoress 
displays singular dramatic earnestness 
in constantly bringing before us Mar- 
garet's proud grief at Tier mother's sin I 
and miserable death, Sylvan Holt's 
remorse, and Colonel Fielding's in- 
delible memory of his first love. Men 
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seldom draw men with so much gusto 
and appreciation (shall we say ideal- 
ization) as our authoress, with the 
masculine and ambiguous name. 

"Faults on Both Sides," by Mrs. 
Thomson, authoress of some dozen 
novels, is of a very different style. It 
abounds in strong, playful drawings of 
fashionable people, working barristers 
and melodramatic villains, who are al- 
ways peeping round corners, for no 
special purpose, but the development 
of a bad nature, and the filling up of 
a dark chapter to balance the playful 
ones about Mr. Sergent and his silly 
admiring wife. It is very gratifying 
to a real novel reader to see the in- 
genious way in which Mrs. Thomson 
contrives to make her high-souled 
hero ; Egerton (tremendous name, 
significative of heroism) reject, worry, 
and eventually marry Cecile, whom the 
villain Hugh has decoyed and cheated 
into marriage. How Hugh gets her 
estate, with which she buys Turn off, 
and eventually breaks his neck at the 
proper moment, is edifying to read. 
How Miss Olivia too, the cold-blooded, 
just when Egerton, the high-souled, 
was about to marry her, gives him up 
on finding he is poor — is ingenious and 
admirably devised. We take up a list 
of reviews and find that Mrs. Thom- 
son has written several interesting 
and brilliant novels, full of piquant 
good writing and interesting stories.. 
They have at once surprisea and as^ 
tonished critics. They find her works 
clever and exciting, full of character 
and incident They call her fascinat- 
ing and skilful in detail, and so do we; 
but she is not very thoughtful, and is 
much of the rather passe Mrs. Gore 
class of writer. This book has no 
purpose, but to show that in lovers' 
quarrels there are usually faults on 
both sides. 

" Gordon of Duncaim " is the next 
novel we take up. This is essentially 
a novel of sentiment. Nothing if not 
sentimental A drawing-room come- 
dy, of the very genteelest character, 
in which the low comedian is utterly 
without a part — there is not even a 
comic footman for which he could be 
cast j and if there were, there is no 
comic chambremaid part for the sou- 
brette, to balance the distribution of 
roles. And there is no machinery out 
of the elegant, and the first floor— no 
crime — no hair-breadth escapes by 
flood and field (a lady's horse runs 

vol. lii.— no. cccxn. 



away, but no novel-reader is eve* 
alarmed by that nowadays), no moral 
delinquency, no sudden transitions of 
fortune, no shifting of the scenes from 
the palace to the hovel, no impecu* 
niosity even. Sentiment is the be-all 
and the end-all There is not even any. 
passiom which is generally an advancea 
stage or the sentimental malady. The, 
dramatis personce are all very com- 
fortably off; they have town and 
country houses, footmen in livery, 
horses and carriages; in addition, they, 
speak occasional sentences in Erench, 
and have brilliant talents generally. 
With these advantages there is, of 
course, nothing whatever to hinder, 
them from plunging into a sea of sen- 
timent, and indulging themselves to 
the very top of their bent. Gordon 
of Duncaim is a baronet of enormous 
wealth and very beautiful eyes, He* 
falls in love with Iilias Gfrseine, a 
young lady of seventeen, who returns 
his passion with the ardor of a more 
advanced period,of life. , Unhappily, 
they are both made to misunderstand 
each other ; the lady deems the baro- 
net fickle and inconstant, and with 
tears in her eyes turns from him ; the 
baronet learns that the lady is en- 
gaged, if not already married, to some- 
Dody else, and plunges in a headstrong^ 
manner into a most misanthrope 
solitude, from which he emerges to 
wed a Miss Jane Osborne, whom he 
does not love, and who does not love 
him, and to whom he is only united 
because the exigencies of the book 
so require. Then, after he is mar- 
ried, both the baronet and Miss LUiaa 
discover how precipitate they have 
both been, ana how wretched they- 
both are in consequence. The novel 
reader having of course made up his 
mind that love in the world, of ( senti- 
ment in which the history is happen- 
ing can only end in marriage, is. 
puzzled to know how the first wire is 
to be disposed of. But Lady Gordon, 
a reckless, coarse woman, whom no 
baronet in his senses would ever 
have married, has a lover, Lord 
Charles Lascelles, who reappears aus- 

Eiciously, and with whom she elopes,. 
3 the divorce court then to solve the 
difficulty ?— No ; the husband pur- 
sues the guilty couple ; follows tnem 
to Baden, and overtakes them there. 
Are the husband and the lover to 
fight ?— No ; we are spared the agony 
of a duel The lover loses all his 
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money at the gaming table, and con- 
veniently commits suicide. The com- 
passionate husband brings back his 
wretched wife in a bad state of health. 
She lingers a long while, however, to 
the bewilderment of the novel-reader, 
who thinks he is fairly quit of her at 
the end of the first volume : how- 
ever, she survives through the best 
part of the second, and ultimately 
expires in bringing into the world an 
idiot daughter, whom she persists in 
naming Lilias, in compliment to her 
husband's first love,— and of which 
child, however, the husband is not 
the rather. Or course it would never 
do for this idiot impropriety to live, 
and so the writer rather abruptly 
hustles it into an early grave, and 
then there is nothing to prevent the 
happy union of the baronet and Lilias. 
The novel is double-barrelled. The 
reader, while drinking deeply of the 
love or Lilias, is implored to sip some- 
thins of the sentimental distresses of 
one Minnie Gray, an orphan found- 
ling, who proves ultimately to be the 
long-lost sister of Gordon of Dun- 
cairn. She is in love with Archie 
Graeme, the brother of Lilias, but 
refuses his twice-urged love, because 
she is poor and he is rich. When a 
discovery is made, and the poor or- 
phan is found to be in reality the 
rich heiress— when the lady is wil- 
ling, then the gentleman is loth, 
after the provoking manner of lovers 
in romances, and nowhere else. Of 
course in the end all is explained, and 
Minnie weds Archie, at the same 
time that Lilias is united to Sir Leslie 
Gordon. Various other lovers and 
love episodes flit across the pages of 
the book, in which we find ourselves 
generally keeping very good society; 
on one occasion having the advantage 
of an introduction to a duke. People 
of less title are peppered about the 
book in a plentiful way. They con- 
verse, not in the colloquial style of 
every-day life; not in the rounded 
paragraphs of more pretentiously ideal 
works, Dut in the way that young 
ladies think people ought to talk, not 
in the way they really do, or ever wilL 



The only person who uses slang is the 
wicked Lady Gordon, who is certain- 
ly not a nice character. The scene 
is laid in Scotland, but a little broad 
Scotch is the only local coloring to 
be found. In fact, to look for this, 
would be to forget the character of 
the work, which is sentimental only. 
Think to find no higher purpose there ; 
look for no word-painted scenes from 
nature ; hope not for the epigram, or 
the more vulgar joy of a joke ; seek 
no muscularity of writing j no terse- 
ness of sentences : no ringing combi- 
nation of wordSj tnat start up at you 
like a steel spring, as you pass over 
them, for these have no place in a 
sentimental noveL A languid flow 
of lymphatic sentiment dribbles 
through the work, which is related 
in a fluent common-place style; and 
yet the book will interest those who, 
while at the beginning, they guess 
the end, yet care to be led there \sj a 
tortuous and uncertain path. It 
would be unjust to forget that the 
young lady characters in the book are 
pleasantly sketched, in a water-color 
way, — tender and pretty, if not strong. 
About the drawing of Lilias there is 
considerable charm ; and she is really 
the most natural character in the 
book, deeply in love at an early age 
though she is. It must be admitted, 
that she is slightly prudish, in spite 
of her passion ;— declines to waltz 
with strangers, and refuses the suit 
of one lover because he is not a Scotch- 
man. Minnie is also rather uncom- 
fortably proper, though more sen- 
sible and earnest in her love. The 
gentlemen are only a few removes 
from the Berlin-wool frame, or the 
shop window of the hair-dresser. The 
story is related with a knowledge of 
the narrator's art ; but it is impossible 
to forget, in this, and in similar 
works, that one or two common-sense 
conversations at the beginning be- 



tween the characters, would have set 
everything to rights: but then, where 
would be sentiment, reserve, delicate 
distress, suspicion, refinement of feel- 
ing; and, above all, where then would 
be such novels as these ? 
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BEMONSTBANCES OF A BADICAL : 



PRINTED UNDER PROTEST. 



We are a middle-class man : quite as 
middling or mediocre, and as proud 
of being so 2 as Mr. Bright himself. 
Our name is Roots: our principles 
consequently Radical — uncompromis- 
ingly so, as is every thing about us. 
Our very children, our rootlets, are 
all "radicles" — in spite of middle- 
class examiners from Oxbridge and 
Camford, we waive orthographical 
niceties, which, in the case of children, 
arepuerile. 

We beg leave first of all to state, 
that throughout this our remon- 
strance, the "We" stands for the 
writer's, not for Mr. Editor" \ person- 
ality. Tins being understood, we shall 
scribble more at our ease. 

We have notions of our own upon 
certain social and political questions 
which would make the hair of any 
"bloated aristocrat" stand right on 
end. Indeed, we do not know whether 
Mr. Brightfs own capillary covering 
might not uplift his broad-brim were 
we to broacn them in his presence. 
As, for instance, on the suffrage ques- 
tion, we rather startled, some few 
weeks back, a worthy friend of ours, 
an ex-M.P. for a northern manufac- 
turing town, who sat for several ses- 
sions, with much applause of his 
constituents, as a professed Radical 
memberoftheLowerHouse. Thiswas 
before the bursting, mind you, of the 
Birmingham bombsheD. "Suflfrage, 
my boy, said we — for, middle-class as 
we are, we can be pleasantly familiar 
with even MP.'s, upon occasion, spe- 
cially when ex : — "suffrage, my boy 1 
there's a simple enough rule for guid- 
ance in its extension. Give it to every 
class of honest citizens that shall ask 
for it Asking is my test. 'They that 
don't ask, don't want' That was con- 
sidered sound logic at school when 
any pie was in partition. What we 
objected to in the saying was only 
the other half of it : r they that ask 
shan't have!' Every class of citizens, 
since we are all taxpayers, and all 
may be drawn for the militia at a 
pinch, has a latent right to the suff- 
rage. We don't know that much is 
gamed by calling into active fervency 



the latent heat with which that right 
may be claimed; but when it has 
ceased to be latent in any limb of the 
body politic, and has become patent, 
in the way of chronic inflammation, 
none of your caustic refusals on plea 
of cautious constitutionalism: they 
will not cauterize an ulcer, but only 
establish a permanently dangerous 
raw!" .... 

But, oh, dear us 1 have we forgot- 
ten that Maga won't tolerate our 
Radical enormities; and that Mr. 
Editor has only suffered us to put in 
this paper " on condition that it shall 
not be made a vehicle, &c. ? &c ; but 
only to show that a certain class of 
minds, however perverse, cannot be 
wrenched into such complete perver- 
sity as, &c, &c;" or, in our own 
plain, uneditorial Encush, that our 
remonstrances are only tolerated on 
the speculative principle that when 
rogues (Radicals?) fall out, honest 
folk (??) may get their own ! 

Well, well— -we won't forget it any 
more than we can help ; but will pro- 
ceed to say, that ; Radicals as we may 
be, we don't wish to be ridiculous. 
But such we shall and must appear 
to the most "trumpery of Tories" — 
oh ! dear, dear, will Mr. Editor scratch 
out that enticing alliteration? — un- 
less we shall disclaim participation in 
very much of the tone and temper, to 
say the least of it, of this Birming- 
ham manifesto. 

Few things are more insolent than 
the putting of a dilemma : few more 
impotent than to have an insolent 
dilemma clumsily put 

There was of old a bull-ring in Bir- 
mingham: we believe the name re- 
mains to the present day. A sorry cur, 
in truth, must that have been, when 
baitings were yet in fashion there, 
who could not have pinned by tlie 
nose a bull that should have offered 
him impalement on one or other of 
such pointless horns as these where- 
with Mr. Bright offers to punish re- 
calcitrating Radicals. 

" Choose you this day," quoth he, 
with not overmuch of reverence in 
the quotation, "whom ye will serve V* 
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"If the Peers are to be your mas- 
ters" . . Prithee, friend, —we must 
break in at once, — didst thou pick up 
that first "if" in the lobby of the 
House of Lords? The Peers our mas- 
ters ! When laid they claim to such 
pretence 1 John Bull may be a quiet 
beast* fitter for paddock than- for 
bull-ring, yet never a scarlet peer 
among them ever dared to flaunt his 
ermined robe across the creature's eye- 
sight with any such defiance. " They 
boast," sayest thou, good friend, " their 
ancestors were conquerors of yours." 
We never heard them utter such a 
boast; but if they did or do, thea 
is it proven, friena, that the " inno- 
cent boy," of whom thou spakest, 
the Peer in his nonage, hath an 
extra privilege in youth much co- 
veted^ we fear, by those tender 
" radicles" of our humble schoolroom 
upstairs. Young peers have privi- 
lege, it seems, of deliverance from 
" Pinnock's Catechism of English His- 
tory," " Wars of the Roses* " Great 
Rebellions," " Glorious Revolutions," 
with question and answer at bottom 
of each chapter ("and oh, papa," saith 
Freddy Rootlet " thathomd, horrid 
string of dismal dates !") ; these vexa- 
tions of the youthful intellect and 
memory of middle-class boys and girls 
intrude not on the attention of the 
juvenile aristocrat Oh, Mr. Bright, 
we fear henceforward, nothing short 
of "pitchforking' 1 a batch of baby 
peers will restore quiet to the envious 
souls of all the little Rootses. 

The Carlton Club might do some- 
thing, we imagine, towards sucking 
out the sting of that sentence touch- 
ing " ancestral conquerors" from the 
minds of the " sons of those towns- 
men of Birmingham who, not thirty 
years agp, shook the fabric of privi- 
lege to its base" by a distribution, 
gratis, to National, " British and Fo- 
reign/' and Ragged Schools, in that 
u great central city," of some few thour 
sand copies of that inestimable Cate- 
chism of History alluded to above. 
Seriously— if one can be serious over 
such absurdities— how can a statesman 
of Mr. Blight's standing and calibre, 
coolly particularize, before a meeting 
of his fellow-citizens, a certain date, 
and that date, above all others, 1690, 
as the period since which " the peers 
became the dominant power in this 
country" We, Roots, disclaim the 
domination. 



We do not happen to have in our 
possession, at the present writing, a 
copy of that admirable work, "The 
Vulgar. Errours," else we should 
search the index till we lighted on 
the particular page, whereon, we 
doubt not, may be found the refuta- 
tion of, that popular fallacy, revived 
by Mr. Bright in this grand speech of 
his, that every baby peer is " born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth." 
But we have hereupon consulted Mrs. 
R, who, since her second cousin mar- 
ried into the family of the land-agent 
of the Bareacres estate, has bad 
occasional access, at "interesting" 
times, to the aristocratic nursery of 
that noble house. Upon herundoubted 
testimony we are prepared solemnly 
to state, that in no single instance 
has it occurred, within knowledge of 
any Mrs. Ganm however exclusively 
employed by tne nobility, that any 
son and heir, born to the Bareacres, 
or any other peerage, was ever found — 
though some of them may have had 
a harelip now and then— to have 
within his mouth at birth, so incon- 
venient and so dangerous an incum- 
brance as a silver spoon. Mrs. R 
thinks, however, and says our men- 
tioning it may tend to the effectual 
dispelling of the delusion, that she 
can discover upon what slender sub- 
stratum ofc trutn so monstrous a fabric 
of falsehood has been raised. It would 
appear, that shortly after birth, a 
silver spoon is thrust into the mouth 
of such a noble "innocent" by Mrs. 
Gamp herself, that motherly ple- 
beian ; but inasmuch as its contents 
are " cold-drawn castor-oil^' the sput- 
tering patrician rejects, with nausea, 
the privilege. But Mrs. R desires us 
to state, moreover, that, even under 
our tyrannical misgovernment, she is 
unaware of any legal or constitutional 
impediment to the administration of 
that mild aperient to middle-class, or 
even to " work'us" babbies. For her- 
self, she can affirm that she prefers a 
china spoon, by reason of the round- 
edness of edge, for " exhibition of the 
oil," as our doctor says : "but> after 
all, R dear ! if the Bareacres baby 
lias his in a silver spoon, we do not 
grudge it him. Take it and melt it 
down, it wouldn't furnish enough of 
aristocratic metal to electroplate, even 
on Elkington's Brummagem system, 
spoons enough for half the babies 
down our street" 
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No, Mr. Bright ! we Radicals do 
not come, let us assure you, upon the 
political stage, like the felonious 
guest at the Danquet, in Mr. Crum- 
mies' benefit play, "with an eye to the 
spoons." We hope we mav be permit- 
ted to be democrats, without, there- 
fore, being socialists a la Proudhon. 
We do not wish to give any super- 
cilious peer of the silver-spoon school 
the opportunity of flouting us as a 
rich Hebrew banker of Frankfort-en- 
the-Maine did flout aloud communistic 
orator in 1848 : — 

"The citizen-spouter that has iust 
tat down," said that astute Israelite, 
rising in reply, " has plainly pointed at 
me as a plethoric money-bag, to be 
ripped open for the public weal. Will 
he, Meine Herren, answer opeoly a 
question or two before the club ?" 

44 Potz tausend ja !" quoth the brist- 
ling son of freedom. 

41 Can the citizen work, mentally, 
a sum in long division ?" 

44 Potz — let me see though — tausend 
ja !' less confidently muttered that 
patriot. 

44 At how many thousand dollars does 
he do me the honour to estimate my 
capital ? — What I so many millions I 
Oh, gentlem — fellow-citizens," groaned 
the Hebrew. But let it pass, let . it 
pass 1 How many citizens does Frank- 
fort hold ? Yes, that is so : the Ceusus 
Almanack confirms the calculation. 
Well, now divide the dollars by the 
citizens! It makes, good gentl— no"! 
fellow-citizens ! just fifteen groschen 
and three pfennings each ? Is it not so? 
Here, then, towards thi* eitizen at least 
I will discharge the socialistic debt. 
Here, man! are sixteen groschen for 
your share of me, and I will trouble you 
for the change 1" 

What if the peerage, by general 
subscription, should purchase a testi- 
monial teaspoon for tne hon. member 
for Birmingham, and so cry quits ? 

It was mooted, in correspondence 
with Sidney Smith, by the late Lady 
Morley, mother of a silver-spoon- 
mouthed infant, in her day, that in- 
fants of any kind were scarce, or 
unknown, in the community, to which 
that eloquent gentleman belongs : — 

44 Be so good," writes she, 44 as to 
giro your whole mind to the facts I 
have to communicate. I have seen and 
talked much with Sir R. Kerr Porter on 
this interesting subject. He has tra- 
velled over the whole habitable globe, 
and has penetrated with a scientific and 
scrutinising eye into regions hitherto 



unexplored by civilised man ; and yet 
he has never seen a Quaker babv. He 
has lived for years in Philadelphia, the 
national nest of Quakers." 

By the way 2 it never before struck us, 
Boots, what influence of unconscious 
attraction this fact may have upon 
the American aspirations of the hon. 
member's mind ; but to let her lady- 
ship resume : — 

44 He has roamed up and down broad- 
ways and lengthways in every nook and 
corner of Pennsylvania, and yet he 
never saw a Quaker baby ; and what is 
new and most Btriking, never did he see 
a Quaker lady in a situation which gave 
hope that a Quaker baby might be seen 
hereafter." 

We leave the responsibility of this 
statement with its author, as the 
newspapers sav. Nevertheless, if 
the induction should be any way im- 

Eerfect !— given, hynothetically, the 
irth of a Quaker baby in a pros- 
perous Friendly household. Might 
not the "polished and elaborate 
phraseology of the poet," quoted by 
the hon. gentleman, with only mode- 
rate modification, describe the con- 
tingencies of his auspicious advent : 

44 Fortune came smiling to his youth and 
welcomed it, 
Drab-coatod greatness met his ripened 
years.*' 

We wonder whether, when the 
possible Quaker baby has lengthened 
into the inevitable, awkward, Quaker 
hobbledehoy, such lessons as these 
are instilled into his mind. " He has 
a secure position ready-made for him, 
and there seems to be no reason why 
he should follow ardently any of 
those occupations which make men 
great among their fellow-men f" No 
reason ! every reason say we, Radical 
•Roots as we boast ourselves ; and since 
even a peer may have paternal pride in 
him, supposing principle to be out of 
question entirely — surely some Earl 
of Bareacres might reason with his 
first-born, Viscount Thistledown, as 
ourselves do with the elder of the 
Rootses — Boy ! those that have gone 
before you have wrought for you great 
opportunities; on their backs you 
are brought so far up the mountain's 
side. Look up there : nobler peaks 
are above you. Climb, boy, climb ! 

What are "these oconpationswhich 
make men great among their fellow- 
men ?" Surely not button-making, 
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exclusively and universally, as, per- 
haps, maybe the case in Birming- 
ham. But, even if button-making, 
we should scarcely have expected 
to find the glorification of that use- 
ful art in the mouth of so distinguish- 
ed a member of a fraternity known 
as buttonless. We will say nothing 
of the conduct of fleets and armies, 
nor taunt Mr. Bright with his inabi- 
lity to perceive the elements of great- 
ness which other men agree in recog- 
nising in such "occupations." We 
forget whether it was tnat honourable 
gentleman himself, or some other 
member of the Society of Friends, 
who once expressed an opinion, that 
England, Europe, and mankind, sus- 
tained a severer loss, and that more 
tears of genuine sorrow might have 
been shed, when the late worthy Mr. 
Bradshaw — compiler of that intricate, 
and to oldladiesinextricableentangle- 
ment, the "Railway Guide" — was 
taken from among us by the stroke 
of death, than when the great Cap- 
tain breathed out his genuine soul 
upon the little camp-bed at Walmer. 
But we suppose that Mr. Bright, 
whose own greatness — to which our- 
selves, least of all men are blind- 
has not arisen so much from his 
estimable "occupation" of carpet- 
making as from nis "ardent follow- 
ing" of the toils and struggles of pub- 
lic life : we suppose that he would 
not be disposed to reject, from among 
occupations conducive to greatness, 
the labours of political or of ad- 
ministrative existence. If not, we 
think it rather hard upon the peers 
that their overweening ambition in 
respect of such pursuits, their exclu- 
sive arrogance in crowding up the 
pathways of them, are at one moment 
to be flung in their faces, and that, 
at the very next, it should be squirted 
into their discomfited countenances, 
that "they grow up and go to school 
and college, and that "because their 
future position is known, they have 
no great incitement to work hard, 
because whatever they do it is very 
difficult for them to improve timr 
fortune* in any way III" Hear this, 
incorrigible idler at the India Board ! 
thou slothful Stanley ! Hear it thou 
dilatory dawdler at the Colonial 
Office, careless Caernarvon! There 
is no mending your fortunes, poor 
young fellows, any way : resign at 
once, hop off your office stools, stretch 



weary limbs on sofas at Knowsley 
or at Highclere. Why should ye, 
noble nobodies, consent "to spurn 
delights and lead laborious days?" 
Hear the new philosophy ! Attend, 
ye rising political Telemachi, to the 
teachings of the quaking Mentor. Ye 
have no great excitement to work 
hard. No ! be yours the lullaby of 
Tennysonian lotos eaters : — 

" Why are we weighed upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all ''Peer? else have rest from 

weariness? 
All ' Peers' have rest: why should we toil 

alone, 
We only toil, who are 'fint-born o/ Lords? 
And make perpetual moan. 
Still from ■ state papers" to * despatches' 

thrown : 
Nor ever fold our wings 
And cease from • docketing*? 
Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy 

balm; 
Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 
• There is no joy but calm P 
Why should we only toil, the roof and 

crown of things P' 

No great incitement to work hard I 
Certainly not much incitement in 
the way of gratitude for hard work 
done. Hear the charming ingenuous- 
ness with which our orator confesses 
the worthlessness and unprofitable 
nature of the political services of 
other people: "I assure you, with 
tJie utmost frankness and sincerity" 
. . . Delicious ! One would think 
a contrite confession of the speaker's 
own parliamentary delinquencies and 
deficiencies is pouring forth: but no ! 
. . . " I assure you, with tie utmost 
frankness (winning candour!) and 
sincerity (admirable integrity I), that 
it is not in the nature of things that 
men in such positions should become 
willing fountains from which can 
flow great things for the freedom of 
any country." Poor dead and gone 
Earl Grev ! and thou, too, Lord John 
Russell, "damned" elsewhere "with 
faint praise/' in this memorable 
speech I whence flowed, then, those 
generous outpourings of your elo- 
quence and energy t whereby, to speak 
of none other thing, the hearts of 
those men were cheered, who carried 
that Reform Bill, " which," saith Mr. 
Bright, W I am not about to depre- 
ciate, since I know what it cost to 
get, and I know something of what 
it has done !" Ye were no willinu 
fountains : we may no more thank 
you for such outpourings than we 
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may thank the dull wood of our 
eighteen gallon cask, down in the 
cellar, for the sound table ale forced 
from its containing bulk by an irre- 
sistible spigot and an intrusive tap 
in the vigorous hand of "our Betsy." 
"Parlour-maid, my dear ! not servant 
of all work, if you please !" says Mrs. 
Boots. 

How, indeed, could peers become 
in any sense " willing fountains from 
which can flow great things for the 
freedom of any country V 9 " Why," 
continues Mr. Bright, "look at this 
great fact, that every improvement 
of this last forty years has been an 
improvement which numbers, and 
numbers only, have wrested from the 
property, and what they call the edu- 
cation of the country. 

Oh, men of Birmingham, were ye 
such " gobemouches" as to swallow 
that gross blue-bottle 1 We can hardly 
think it. Pray, look at this little 
fad, of which some thousands among 
you must have had, as we had, 
personal cognizance. We, Roots, for 
all we are entirely middle-class, shall 
ever reckon it as an honourable dis- 
tinction that "hands," horny and 
hard, have oftentimes grasped ours 
in brotherly confidence and co-opera- 
tion. And chiefly in those days, 
when, our lot being cast — we are 
speaking of the real facts of our real 
life, dear readers — in a northern ma- 
nufacturing town, we sat, by invita- 
tion of trustful " operatives, upon a 
committee of agitation for carrying 
a " Ten-hours' Bill" Hast thou for- 
gotten it, friend Bright? We had 
against us owners of " property" — 
formidable opponents we found them, 
too — but of those proprietors not one, 
friend, was a peer. For backers we 
had, indeed, "numbers;" but not 
" numbers only" as thou affirmest : 
and among those numbers we had 
enrolled many a noble name, and 
many a representative of that " edu- 
cation, as they call it," at which thou, 
seemingly, anectest to sneer. Yet that 
Ten-hours' Bill was an "improve- 
ment" and "wrested," within this 
last forty years, from " property" not 
of the peerage, and from men of 
" education" other than aristocratic. 

Contemporary history should not 
be treated off-hand this way, any 
more than that which stretches so 
far back into the night of ages as 
1690 : a date, by the way, which re- 



minds us, by its proximity to '88, of 
something Xi for the freedom of the 
country, flowing" even from that 
" other kind of peers" which Mr. 
Bright avows himself " afraid to 
touch upon — those creatures of mon- 
strous, nay, even of adulterous birth 
— the spiritual peers." We have, 
hanging upon our study wall, this 
moment, an engraving, published by 
Mr. Agnew, of Manchester — a pos- 
sible constituent heretofore of the 
honourable gentleman — a print which 
pictures seven spiritual peers waiting 
calmly for a verdict, on the breath of 
which impatient millions of free-born 
Englishmen were hanging outside the 
hall of judgment. The crisis of their 
fate was tne crisis of our civil and 
ecclesiastical freedom : and yet we 
have read in the works of one Mr. 
Macaulay— -written before his parlia- 
mentary migration to "another place" 
— that behind the throne of that an- 
gry despot whom these bishops faced, 
stood, besides one Father Petre, in 
his Jesuit's frock, a certain adviser in 
a straight-cut coat, whose name was 
Penn. Surely our memory fails us, 
or else we used to see, in days gone 
by, an aristocratic name inscribed 
upon the banners of the great League 
which marched against the citadel of 
Corn. A Bright's, a Brooke's, a Cob- 
den's names were written under, not 
over, that of a " Villiers," on the 
charter of commercial freedom— were 
they not ? And in the final struggle 
of 1846, what voice more clear or 
eloquent rang out the doom of an old 
iniquity than that of a spiritual peer, 
one Samuel Wilberforce, Yorkshire- 
man, and Bishop, proh pudor, even 
of Oxford! 

Really ! we are almost ashamed of 
the suggestion-- but Mr. Bright him' 
self is the suggester, by the temper of 
his querulous complaints — it would 
almost seem as if the honourable gen- 
tleman had conceived an ambition 
himself to rise into "that other 
place," at the denizens of which he 
shoots such poisoned bolts; and for 
very vexation at the impossible na- 
ture of the wish, vents his wrath 
against the exclusive House. " Have 
you ever been," he inquires, " to the 
botanical gardens in some of our 
towns, where a board is put up with 
the words, * No do^B are allowed to 
enter here?' There is a similar board 
at the door of the House of Peers, 
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though you cannot see it without an 
imaginary eye — it says, * No traders 
admitted here.'" The honourable 
gentleman is wrong; he should have 
said, "you cannot see it without a 
currish eye," and that the eye of a 
one-eyed cur who cannot see among 
the benches where an Ashburton 
sits, or where an Overstone, or 
where a Belper. The more of such 
peers of commerce and finance, the 
tetter, say we; and if there be 
not so many traders there, men sit 
there in plenty who sprung from 
princely merchants', ay, and from 
honest traders' loins: and they sit 
proudly there with the proudest — 
sneer at them as " a few lawyers," if 
you will: a Lyndhurst and a Broug- 
ham, and their like, to say nothing 
of the " creatures" on the spiritual 
bench — a tailor's son for a Primate, 
an apothecary's son for one see, ana 
schoolmasters in propriispersonis for 
more than one other. Ourselves, in- 
deed — Roots, the Radical — have no 
such exaggerated notions of the lordly 
origin of lordly houses as our Quaker 
orator would seem to have : and if, 
in our own person, or in the person 
of our hopeful Frederick, the Queen 
should, at a future day, summon, by 
writ of barony, one of our middle- 
class race to that Upper House, we 
should walk in with manfulness, 
without mauvaise honte, or sense of 
inferiority for pedigree's sake. Why 
should not a Roots strike into con- 
genial soil in a garden-plot of aris- 
tocracy, where flourish graciously a 
Brown (Sligo), a Jones (Ranelagh), 
and a Robinson (Ripon)? Buy thee 
a shilling " Peerage," friend, «,nd run 
thine eye down the list of noble sur- 
names : thou shalt understand that in 
our free Britain " every dog may have 
his day" for entering even into the 
House of Peers. 

Dost thou challenge, friend, the ac- 
curacy of names, or dates, or facts in 
such a catalogue as we subjoin? 

There is one Bexley, Baron, upon 
the rolls of Parliament His ancestor 
was one Peter Vansittart, an eminent 
merchant, settled in England about 
1675. 

The Earls of Eldon come from an 
honourable merchant at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 1740. 

George Winne, draper, in 1604, to 
that good Queen Bess, whose effigy 
adorns the cover of the Dublin Uni- 



versity Magazine, was progenitor of 
the Irish baronial house of Headley. 

Huntingfield, Baron, will not dis- 
own worthy Sir Joshua Vanneck, 
merchant in London, 1751 ; nor Liver- 
pool, Earl, repudiate honest Antony 
Jenkinson, merchant, temp. Edward 
VI., Mary and Elizabeth : nor yet 
Lord King, the first lord s father, 
Jerome Kmg, tradesman in the city 
of Exeter ; nor Miltown, Earl, the 
Dublin mercer of the family, 1741. 

Who knows not of the Canterbury 
barber, whose studious lad became 
Lord Tenterden % 

> Old Peter Thelluson. the maker of 
aneccentricwillis not forgotten when 
the name of Baron Rendlesham is 
uttered. 

And who would not regret to tear 
out from the " Romance of the Peer- 
age" that interesting page, which tells 
us how the 'Prentice lad of a Lon- 
don clothier loved and wooed and won 
his master's fair daughter : happy 
match, whence sprung in time tne 
ducal nouse of Leeds ? 

A little industry might lengthen 
out the list ; but we forbear. 

Why, there is Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, into the particulars of whose 
quarrel with Sir William Fenwick 
Williams, of Kara, we will refrain 
from entering, inasmuch as we esteem 
it "a very pretty quarrel" as it stands, 
and might, moreover, by reason of 
our rampant radicalism, "come to 
grief" with Mr. Editor were we to 
give our full mind upon that affair : 
but " thi&nobleman of very high rank," 
as the Birmingham speech describes 
him, is surely the same " Queen's 
ambassador at the city of the Sultan" 
whom we have known in the larva 
state of nobility as a diplomatic baro- 
net 1 WelLwe open an old copy of Mr. 
Dodd's " Baronetage," and there we 
read "Canning, G.C.B. ; created 1829. 
Privy Councillor, 1820.— Right Hon. 
Stratford Canning, son of Stratford 
Canning, Esq. , a London Merchant /" 
How came this dog to slip inside the 
door which bears the monitory board, 
"no traders f 

"In the United States," says Mr. 
Bright, " there is no family influence, 
there is no power, such as that wielded 
by our great provincial potentates" 
(son of a London merchant — oh, Mr. 
Dodd !)— " there is nothing in that 
country to shield an officer of the 
state from public reprobation; and, 
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therefore" (powerful logic certainly !) 
"lam quite certain that no person 
deputed from the United States 
could, by any possibility, be guilty of 
the abandonment of duty which was 
manifested by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe." 

We do not profess to know much 
about the United States ; but we do 
know what will sometimes happen in 
the United Kingdom. We know, for 
instance, that there was one Mr. 
Tawell once ; not an officer of the 
state, but a member of the Society of 
Friends. He was proved guilty, be- 
fore a jury at assizes, of "an aban- 
donment of duty,"sucn as, we venture 
to think, may be classed in the cata- 
logue into which Lord Stratford's 
offence is boldly thrust by Mr. Bright, 
that of "enormous crimes," — in a 
word, he was convicted of murdering 
a paramour by poison. Now, hap- 
pily ? there is "in this country*' " no 
family influence," nor any other 
thing to shield even members of = the 
Society of Friends "from public re- 
probation" for such infamous mis- 
deeds ; but if our memory play not 
strange tricks, we do remember that 
the society in question were so, far 
anxious to clear themselves from any 
possibility of reflected disgrace, that 
although admitting the member must 
needs hang, they petitioned the Sec- 
retary of State that, at least, he might 
not mount the gallows in the sad- 
coloured, broad-tailed, buttonlesscoat 
of a Quaker ! What, then, if the 
"Families," or even the whole "Peer- 
age" stretched a point in defence 
of poor Lord Stratlord ; and, admit- 
ting that he might justly swing, still 
set themselves against the swinging, 
lest, to their own reproach, Jack 
Ketch should turn him off in coronet 
and ermine ? What would this prove, 
save that there be points of contact 
between Peer's pride and Quaker's ? 
What is it but another illustration of 
the hackneyed truth — 

'* One touch of nature makes tire whole world 
kin." 

Be not too severe upon this scan- 
dalous screening of a miscreant ; re- 
member the old poetic saw — 

" Scimus, et hanc veniam petiraosque damuj- 
que vicbsim." 

Extension of the franchise !— ay. 
let us have it Have it we must and 



shall Indeed, why bluster so 1 We 
are going to have it, of course— no 
thanks to Mr. Bright for it any more 
than to Lord Derby. Do we require 
a readjustment of representation no 
less than an electoral extension? Let 
us debate the requirement manfully, 
soberly ? respecting the rights of others, 
respecting above all the character no 
less than the rights of our own selves. 
We have confessed it — we, the writer, 
are a Radical ; dear Mr. Editor, that 
is no fault of yours — -what we saia jest- 
ingly* w © repeat -in all earnestness. 
We state our conviction, dear reader ; 
we do not here argue for it We think 
that there were, doubtless, hundreds 
of noble-mindedj eooWbrained, warm- 
hearted mechanics, at that gathering 
of the Town Hall in Birmingham, 
who had no votes, and ought to ana 
shall have them. But with all the 
force and energy of our Radical con- 
victions, we do repudiate the attempt 
to* lower those -minds, to heat those 
brains, to poison those hearts, by such 
«nstatesmanlike, unbrotherlv, un- 
manly diatribes as those which Mr. 
Bright there launched against the 
peers and landed gentry of the realm 
of Britain. We cannot bear to see 
the understanding of our working 
men insulted, and their passions, it 
may be, roused by statements, argu- 
ments, and instances, which shrivel 
up and vanish in noxious vapours 
when cast for one earnest moment 
into the crucible of sound historical, 

S)litical, moral, social criticism. Mr. 
right -claims the -libartv— and we 
concede it to him fully — * If we see 
any thing good in the politics of 
another country of taking a lesson in 
that respect," no less than in respect 
of "science, manufactured products, 
literature." So be it ; but we claim 
in return the liberty — " if we see any 
thing bad in the politics of another 
country, of taking a lesson also in 
the way of warning rather than of 
example? 1 What boots this eternal 
but idle comparison of old world com- 
monwealth with the great common- 
wealth of the new? We cannot be- 
come American citieens even if we 
would. We should have to break 
with all our old and long and glorious 
history, and this we must not and 
will not do ; not because that history 
is old, or long, or glorious, but because 
that it is vital. Nations are not 
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built, but grow. Trite as the axiom 
is, it must be repeated, when popular 
instructors, forsooth, are ignorant of 
it or deny it Let not Mr. Bright 
persuade our British citizens to be 
glancing ever, painfully, towards the 
distant shore tied to our own by "that 
deplorable American cable," as he 
calls it, of which he read the other 
day in the papers that " the currents 
were visible, out the signals wholly 
indistinct" There is a nearer shore 
which electric cables tie fast also to 
our own — cables along which come 
not only " visible currents" of politi- 
cal and Bocial information, but " sig- 
nals" also far from '* indistinct" It 
is so near us, that unless a fog, say 
of unreasoning ignorant prejudice, 
shall rise up in the Channel, we can 
see across and witness with our own 
eyes, and judge for ourselves, of what 
has been done, and of what is doing 
there. It is a country which once 
had a history like ours — which had 
a Monarchy, Peers, and moreover 
"Commons*' too. The very word 
"the Communes" travelled over thence 
to us. There seemed to be no reason 
once why that same country should 
not have worked out its political 
problems to that same happy result, 
of which Mr. Bright confesses — " I 
am not one of those who believe that 
you cannot be free and happy under 
a monarchy such as ours." 

What were the disturbing causes ? 
We cannot write a disquisition now 
upon the complex web of French po- 
litical history ; but this at least our 



radical eyes seem to have read there- 
in—When aristocrats shall fancy that 
a position of privilege is an exemption 
from the calls of public duty : when 
democrats shall confirm the falsehood 
by seeking to thrust out privileged 
men from discharge of duty that is 
public; when the former class are 
convinced that rank, and wealth, and 
old hereditary influences are a spoil 
which a blind chance has thrown into 
their lap at birth ; and when the lat- 
ter endorse the lie, and pounce them- 
selves upon political power as upon a 
?rey; when peers consider votes in 
Fpper House or in Lower as mere 
weapons of defence in the hands of 
their order, and when peasants also, 
or mechanics, consider votes as mere 
weapons of offence in the hand of 
theirs — then the time has come 
when a peer, say a Montalembert, 
for outspoken admiration of a debate 
in a parliament of freemen, may 
be put up for trial at the bar 
of a despot's bench of judges, and 
among craven millions of men exer- 
cising universal suffrage, and that, 
mark you, in ballot boxes, not one 
shall dare to cry, " Shame ! this out- 
rage shall not pass upon the land." 
Yes, we are a Radical, and therefore 
pray God to root out from the hearts 
of aristocrats and democrats alike 
those base and selfish views of public 
life and action, about the roots of 
which Mr. Bright, it seems to us, has 
been "digging and dunging," that 
their evil branches may bear abun- 
dant bitter fruit 
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